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THE commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans 
which already exist in English, unlike those on some other 
Books of the New Testament, are so good and so varied 
that to add to their number may well seem superfluous. 
Fortunately for the present editors the responsibility for 
attempting this does not rest with them. In a series of 
commentaries on the New Testament it was impossible 
that the Epistle to the Romans should not be included 
and should not hold a prominent place. There are few 
books which it is more difficult to exhaust and few in 
regard to which there is more to be gained from renewed 
interpretation by different minds working under different 
conditions. If it is a historical fact that the spiritual 
revivals of Christendom have been usually associated with 
closer study of the Bible, this would be true in an eminent 
degree of the Epistle to the Romans. The editors are 
under no illusion as to the value of their own special con- 
tribution, and they will be well content that it should find 
its proper level and be assimilated or left behind as it 
deserves. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to anything at all dis- 
tinctive in the present edition would be (1) the distribution 
of the subject-matter of the commentary, (2) the attempt 
to furnish an interpretation of the Epistle which might be 
described as historical. 

‘Some experience in teaching has shown that if a difficult 
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Epistle like the Romans is really to be understood and 
grasped at once as a whole and in its parts, the argument 
should be presented in several different ways and on several 
different scales at the same time. And it is an advantage 
when the matter of a commentary can be so broken up that 
by means of headlines, headings to sections, summaries, 
paraphrases, and large and small print notes, the reader 
may not either lose the main thread of the argument in the 
crowd of details, or slur over details in seeking to obtain 
a general idea. While we are upon this subject, we may 
explain that the principle which has-guided the choice of 
large and small print for the notes and longer discussions 
is not exactly that of greater or less importance, but rather 
that of greater or less directness of bearing upon the 
exegesis of the text. This principle may not be carried 
out with perfect uniformity: it was an experiment the 
effect of which could not always be judged until the 
commentary was in print; but when once the type was 
set the possibility of improvement was hardly worth the 
trouble and expense of resetting. 

The other main object at which we have aimed is that 
of making our exposition of the Epistle historical, that is 
of assigning to it its true position in place and time—on 
the one hand in relation to contemporary Jewish thought, 
and on the other hand in relation to the growing body of 
Christian teaching. We have endeavoured always to bear 
in mind not only the Jewish education and training of the 
writer, which must clearly have given him the framework 
of thought and language in which his ideas are cast, but 
also the position of the Epistle in Christian literature. It 
was written when a large part of the phraseology of the 
newly created body was still fluid, when a number of words 
had not yet come to have a fixed meaning, when their 
origin and associations—to us obscure—were still fresh 
and vivid. The problem which a commentator ought to 
propose to himself in the first instance is not what answer 
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does the Epistle give to questions which are occupying 
men’s minds now, or which have occupied them in any 
past period of Church history, but what were the questions 
of the time at which the Epistle was written and what 
meaning did his words and thoughts convey to the writer 
himself. : 

It is in the pursuit of this original meaning that we have 
drawn illustrations somewhat freely from Jewish writings, 
both from the Apocryphal literature which is mainly the 
product of the period between Ioo B.C. and I00 A.D., and 
(although less fully) from later Jewish literature. In the © 
former direction we have been much assisted by the 
attention which has been bestowed in recent years on 
these writings, particularly by the excellent editions of the 
Psalms of Solomon and of the Book of Enoch. It is by 
a continuous and careful study of such works that any 
advance in the exegesis of the New Testament will be 
possible. For the later Jewish literature and the teaching 
of the Rabbis we have found ourselves in a position of 
greater difficulty. A first-hand acquaintance with this 
literature we do not possess, nor would it be easy for most 
students of the New Testament to acquire it. Moreover 
complete agreement among the specialists on the subject 
does not as yet exist, and a perfectly trustworthy standard 
of criticism seems to be wanting. We cannot therefore feel 
altogether confident of our ground. At the same time we 
have used such material as was at our disposal, and cer- 
tainly to ourselves it has been of great assistance, partly as 
suggesting the common origin of systems of thought which 
have developed very differently, partly by the striking 
contrasts which it has afforded to Christian teaching. 

Our object is historical and not dogmatic. Dogmatics 
are indeed excluded by the plan of this series of commen- 
taries, but they are excluded also by the conception which 
we have formed for ourselves of our duty as commentators. 
We have sought before all things to understand St. Paul, 
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and to understand him not only in relation to his sur- 
roundings but also to those permanent facts of human 
nature on which his system is based. It is possible that 
in so far as we may succeed in doing this, data may be 
supplied which at other times and in other hands may be 
utilized for purposes of dogmatics ; but the final adjust- 
ments of Christian doctrine have not been in our thoughts. 

To this general aim all other features of the commentary 
are subordinate. It is no part of our design to be in the 
least degree exhaustive. If we touch upon the history of 
exegesis it is less for the sake of that history in itself than 
as helping to throw into clearer relief that interpretation 
which we believe to be the right one. And in like manner 
we have not made use of the Epistle as a means for 
illustrating New Testament grammar or New Testament 
diction, but we deal with questions of grammar and diction 
just so far as they contribute to the exegesis of the text 
before us. No doubt there will be omissions which are not 
to be excused in this way. The literature on the Epistle 
to the Romans is so vast that we cannot pretend to have 
really mastered it. We have tried to take account of 
monographs and commentaries of the most recent date, 
but here again when we have reached what seemed to us 
a satisfactory explanation we have held our hand. In 
regard to one book in particular, Dr. Bruce’s Sz. Paul’s 
Conception of Christianity, which came out as our own 
work was far advanced, we thought it best to be quite 
independent. On the other hand we have been glad to 
have access to the sheets relating to Romans in Dr. Hort’s 
forthcoming Jxtroductions to Romans and Ephesians, which, 
through the kindness of the editors, have been in our 
possession since December last. 

The Commentary and the Introduction have been about 
equally divided between the two editors; but they have 
each been carefully over the work of the other, and they 
(desire to accept a joint responsibility for the whole. The 
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editors themselves are conscious of having gained much 
by this co-operation, and they hope that this gain may be 
set off against a certain amount of unevenness which was 
inevitable. 

It only remains for them to express theit obligations and 
thanks to those many friends who have helped them 
directly or indirectly in various parts of the work, and 
more especially to Dr. Plummer and the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman of the Pusey House. Dr. Plummer, as editor 
of the series, has read through the whole of the Com- 
mentary more than once, and to his courteous and careful 
criticism they owe much. To Mr. Brightman they are 
indebted for spending upon the proof-sheets of one half of 
the Commentary greater care and attention than many men 
have the patience to bestow on work of their own. 

The reader is requested to note the table of abbreviations 
on p. cx ff, and the explanation there given as to the 
Greek text made use of in the Commentary. Some addi- 
tional references are given in the Index (p. 444 ff). 


W. SANDAY. 
A. C. HEADLAM. 


Oxrorp, Whitsuntide, 1805. 
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WE are indebted to the keen sight and disinterested 
care of friends for many small corrections. We desire to 
thank especially Professor Lock, Mr. C. H. Turner, the 
Revs. F. E. Brightman, W. O. Burrows, and R. B. Rackham. 
References have been inserted, where necessary, to the 
edition of 4 Ezra by the late Mr. Bensly, published in 
Texts and Studies, iii. 2. No more extensive recasting 
of the commentary has been attempted. 


Oxrorp, Lent, 1896. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


THE demand for a new Edition has come upon us so 
suddenly in the midst of other work, that we have again 
confined ourselves to small corrections, the knowledge of 
which we owe to the kindness of many friends and critics. 
We have especially to thank Dr. Carl Clemen of Halle, 
not only for a useful and helpful review in the Zheo 
logische Literaturzeitung, No. 26, Nov. 7, 1896, p. 590, but 
also for privately communicating to us a list of misprints. 
We have also to thank the Rev. H. T. Purchas of New 
Zealand, Mr. John Humphrey Barbour of the U.S.A., 
and the Rev. C. Plummer for corrections and suggestions. 
We should like also to refer to an article in the Exfosztor 
(Vol. IV, 1896, p. 124) by the late Rev. J. Barmby, on The 
Meaning of the ‘Righteousness of God’ in the Epistle to the 
Romans, in which he works out more fully the opinions to 
which we referred on p. 24. We are glad again to express 
our obligations to him and our sense of the loss of one who 
was a vigorous and original worker both in Church History 
and in New Testament Exegesis. 

We can only now chronicle the appearance of the first 
volume of the elaborate Einlettung in das N.T. (Leipzig, 
1897) of Dr. Zahn, which discusses the questions relating 
to the Epistle with the writer’s accustomed thoroughness 
and learning, a new ‘improved’ edition of the Eizleitung of 
Dr. B. Weiss, and an edition of the Greek text of the 
Pauline Epistles with concise commentary by the same 
author. Both these works have appeared during the present 
year. The volume of essays dedicated to Dr. B. Weiss 
on his seventieth birthday, Theol. Studien &c. (Géttingen, 
1897), contains two papers which have a bearing upon the 
Epistle, Zur paulinischen Théodicée by Dr. Ernst Kiihl, and 
Beitrage zur paulin. Rhetorik by Dr. Joh. Weiss. Weshould 
hope to take account of these and other works if at some 
future time we are permitted to undertake a fuller revision 
of our commentary. 


W. S. 
Ae Gukks 


Oxrorp, December, 189}. 
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ONCE more the call for a new edition has come upon 
us suddenly, and at a time when it would not be > 
possible for either of us to devote much attention to it. 
But apart from this, it would be equally true of both of 
us that our thoughts and studies have of late travelled so 
far from the Epistle to the Romans that to come back to 
it would be an effort, and would require more leisure 
than we are likely to have for some years to come. We 
are well aware that much water has flowed under the 
bridge since we wrote, and that many problems would 
have to be faced afresh if a searching revision of our work 
were attempted. 

As we cannot undertake this at present, it may be right 
that we should at least suggest to the reader where he 
may go for further information. 

A very excellent and thorough survey of the whole 
subject will be found in the article ‘ Romans’ in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible by Dr. A. Robertson. The corre- 
sponding article in the Excyclopaedia Biblica has not yet 
appeared. For more detailed exegesis the most important 
recent event is probably the appearance (in 1899) of the 
ninth edition of Meyer’s Commentary by Dr. B. Weiss, who 
has done us the honour to include systematic reference to 
our own work. In any revision of this it would be our first 
duty to give to the points on which Dr. Weiss differs from 
us renewed consideration. In English the most consider- 
able recent commentary is Dr. Denney’s in the Exposztor’s 
Greek Testament (1900). There is also a thoughtful and 
useful little commentary in the Century Bible by A. E. 
Garvie. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of the problems raised 
by the Epistle, which have been or are being carried on 
beyond the point at which we had left them, would be 
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(i) the question as to the meaning of the ‘ righteousness 
of God’ in i. 17, &c. Something was said on this subject 
in the New Testament portion of the article ‘God’ in 
Hastings’ Dictionary, ii. 210-12, where reference is made 
to an interesting tract by Dalman, Die richterliche Gerech- 
tigkeit im A. T. (Berlin, 1897), and to other literature. 
Something also was said in the Fournal of Theological 
Studies, i. 486 ff., ii. 198 ff. And the question is again 
raised by Dr. James Drummond in the first number of the 
Hibbert Fournal, pp. 83-95. This paper is to be con- 
tinued; and the subject is sure to be heard of further. 
(ii) Another leading problem is that as to the relation of 
St. Paul to the Jewish Law, on which perhaps the most 
important recent contributions have been those by Sieffert 
(‘Die Entwicklungslinie d. paulin. Gesetzeslehre nach den 
4 Hauptbriefen d. Apost.’) in the volume of Studies in 
honour of B. Weiss (Gottingen, 1897) and by P. Feine 
(Das gesetzesfreie Evangelium da. Paulus, Leipzig, 1899). 
(iii) A third deeply important question is being much 
agitated at the present time; viz. that as to the exact 
nature and significance of the ‘Mystical Union’ described 
in Rom. vi and viii. This is even more a question of 
Biblical and Dogmatic Theology than of Exegesis, and it 
is from this side that it is being discussed in such books 
as Dr. Moberly’s Atonement and Personality (1901), Mr. 
Wilfrid Richmond’s Essay on Personality as a Philoso- 
phical Principle (1gcc), and more incidentally in several 
works by Dr. W. R. Inge. (iv) Various questions raised 
in the Introduction are discussed in Dr. Moffatt’s Historical 
New Testament (Edinburgh, 1901). 

Two more general subjects are receiving special atten- 
tion at the present time. One of these is the _his- 
torical position and character of New Testament Greek, on 
which much new light is thrown by the study of inscrip- 
tions and of the mass of recently discovered papyri. We 
associate these studies especially with the names of 
G. A. Deissmann, whose Bible Studies have recently been 
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published in English (Edinburgh, 1901), A. Thumb, 
K. Dieterich, and others, It is the less necessary to 
go into details about these, as an excellent account is 
given of all that has been done in a series of papers by 
H. A. A. Kennedy in the Expository Times, vol. xii (1901). 
Dr. Kennedy was himself a pioneer of the newer move- 
ment in England with his Sources of New Testament Greek 
(Edinburgh, 1895). We ought not however to forget the 
still earlier work of Dr. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek 
(Oxford, 1889), which was really at the time in advance 
of similar research on the Continent. 

The other subject might be described as the Rhetoric 
of the New Testament. A comprehensive treatment of 
ancient rhetorical prose in general has been undertaken 
by Prof. E. Norden of Breslau in Die antike Kunstprosa 
(Leipzig, 1898). Dr. Norden devotes pp. 451-510 to an 
analysis of style in the New Testament, and also pays 
special attention to the later Christian writers, both Greek 
and Latin. The ‘Rhetoric of St. Paul’ in particular is 
the subject of a monograph by Dr. Johannes Weiss in the 
volume dedicated to his father. Nor should we close this 
survey without a special word of commendation for The 
Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Sewish Thought by 
Mr. H. St. John Thackeray (London, 1900). 

For the rest we must leave our book to take its place, 
such as it is, in the historical development of literature on 
the Epistle. 

W. S. 
A. C. H. 


November, 1902. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. ROME IN A.D. 58. 


Ir was during the winter 57-58, or early in the spring of the 
year 58, according to almost all calculations, that St. Paul wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans, and that we thus obtain the first trust- 
worthy information about the Roman Church. Even if there be 
some slight error in the calculations, it is in any case impossible 
that this date can be far wrong, and the Epistle must certainly 
have been written during the early years of Nero’s reign. It would 
be unwise to attempt a full account either of the city or the empire 
at this date, but for the illustration of the Epistle and for the 
comprehension of St. Paul’s own mind, a brief reference to a few 
leading features in the history of each is necessary}. 

For certainly St. Paul was influenced by the name of Rome. In 
Rome, great as it is, and to Romans, he wishes to preach the 
Gospel: he prays for a prosperous journey that by the will of God 
he may come unto them: he longs to see them: the universality 
of the Gospel makes him desire to preach it in the universal city ?. 
And the impression which we gain from the Epistle to the 
Romans is supported by our other sources of information. The 
desire to visit Rome dominates the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles: ‘After I have been there, I must also see Rome.’ ‘As 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome’.’ The imagery of citizenship has impressed itself 
upon his language‘. And this was the result both of his experience 
and of his birth, Wherever Christianity had been preached the 
Roman authorities had appeared as the power which restrained 


1 The main authorities used for this section are Furneaux, 7he Annals of 
Tacitus, vol. ii, and Schiller, Geschichte des Rémischen Kaisserretchs unter 
der Regierung des Nero. 

2 Rom. i. 8-15. 

& Acts xix. 213 xxiii. 11. 

* Phil. i. 27; iii. 20; Eph. ii. 19; Acts xxiii. 3. 
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the forces of evil opposed to it’. The worst persecution of the 
Christians had been while Judaea was under the rule of a native 
prince. Everywhere the Jews had stirred up persecutions, and 
the imperial officials had interfered and protected the Apostle. 
And so both in this Epistle and throughout his life St. Pau: 
emphasizes the duty of obedience to the civil government, and the 
necessity of fulfilling our obligations to it. But also St. Paul was 
himself a Roman citizen. This privilege, not then so common as 
it became later, would naturally broaden the view and impress the 
imagination of a provincial; and it is significant that the first clear 
conception of the universal character inherent in Christianity, the 
first bold step to carry it out, and the capacity to realize the import- 
ance of the Roman Church should come from an Apostle who was 
not a Galilaean peasant but a citizen of a universal empire. ‘We 
cannot fail to be struck with the strong hold that Roman ideas had 
on the mind of St. Paul,’ writes Mr. Ramsay, ‘ we feel compelled 
to suppose that St. Paul had conceived the great idea of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman world; and that he thought of the 
various districts and countries in which he had preached as parts of 
the grand unity. He had the mind of an organizer; and to him 
the Christians of his earliest travels were not men of Iconium and 
of Antioch—they were a part of the Roman world, and were 
addressed by him as such 2%,’ 

It was during the early years of Nero’s reign that St. Paul first 
came into contact with the Roman Church. And the period is 
significant. It was what later times called the Quenguennium of 
Nero, and remembered as the happiest period of the Empire since 
the death of Augustus*. Nor was the judgement unfounded. It is 


14 Thess. ii. 7 5 wxaréxov, 6 7d Karéxov. It is well known that the 
commonest interpretation of these words among the Fathers was the Roman 
Empire (see the Catena of passages in Alford, iii. p. 56 ff.), and this accords 
most suitably with the time when the Epistle was written (¢. 53 A.D.). The 
only argument of any value for a later date and the unauthentic character of 
the whole Epistle or of the eschatological sections (ii, 1-12) is the attempt to 
explain this passage of the return of Nero, but such an interpretation is quite 
unnecessary, and does not particularly suit the words. St. Paul’s experience 
had taught him that there were lying restrained and checked great forces of 
evil which might at any time burst out, and this he calls the ‘mystery of 
iniquity,’ and describes in the language of the O.T. prophets. But everywhere 
the power of the civil government, as embodied in the Roman Empire (7d 
karéxov) and visibly personified in the Emperor (6 xaréxwy), restrained these 
forces. Such an interpretation, either of the eschatological passages of the 
Epistle or of the Apocalypse, does not destroy their deeper spiritual meaning ; 
for the writers of the New Testament, as the prophets of the Old, reveal to us 
and generalize the spiritual forces of good and evil which underlie the surface 
of society. 

” Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 147,148; cf. also pp. 60, 
79, 158n. See also Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 202-205. 

* Aur. Victor, Caes. 5, Epit. 12, Unde quidam prodidere, Traianum solitum 
dicere, procul distare cunctos principes a Neronis quinguennio. The expression 
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probable that even the worst excesses of Nero, like the worst cruelty 
of Tiberius, did little harm to the mass of the people even in Rome; 
and many even of the faults of the Emperors assisted in working 
out the new ideas which the Empire was creating. But at present 
we have not to do with faults. Members of court circles might 
have unpleasant and exaggerated stories to tell about the death of 
Britannicus; tales might have been circulated of hardly pardon- 
able excesses committed by the Emperor and a noisy band of 
companions wandering at night in the streets; the more respect- 
able of the Roman aristocracy would consider an illicit union 
with a freedwoman and a taste for music, literature, and the drama, 
signs of degradation, but neither in Rome nor in the provinces 
would the populace be offended; more far-seeing observers might 
be able to detect worse signs, but if any ordinary citizen, or 
if any one acquainted with the provinces had been questioned, he 
would certainly have answered that the government of the Empire 
was good. This was due mainly to the gradual development of 
the ideas on which the Empire had been founded. The structure 
which had been sketched by the genius of Caesar, and built up 
by the art of Augustus, if allowed to develop freely, guaranteed 
naturally certain conditions of progress and good fortune. It was 
due also to the wise administration of Seneca and of Burrus. It 
was due apparently also to flashes of genius and love of popularity 
on the part of the Emperor himself. 

The provinces were well governed. Judaea was at this time 
preparing for insurrection under the rule of Felix, but he was 
a legacy from the reign of Claudius. The difficulties in Armenia 
were met at once and vigorously by the appointment of Corbulo; 
the rebellion in Britain was wisely dealt with; even at the end of 
Nero’s reign the appointment of Vespasian to Judaea, as soon as 
the serious character of the revolt was known, shows that the 
Emperor still had the wisdom to select and the courage to appoint 
able men. During the early years a long list is given of trials 
for repetundae; and the number of convictions, while it shows that 
provincial government was not free from corruption, proves that 
it was becoming more and more possible to obtain justice. It 
was the corruption of the last reign that was condemned by 
the justice of the present. In the year 56, Vipsanius Laenas, 
governor of Sardinia, was condemned for extortion; in 57, 
Capito, the ‘Cilician pirate,’ was struck down by the senate 
‘with a righteous thunderbolt.” Amongst the accusations against 


uinguennium may have been suggested by the certamen guinguennale which 

ero founded in Rome, as Dio tells us, imép tis owrnpias Tis Te Siapovas Tot 
xparous avtod, Dio, Zpzt. Ixi. 21; Tac. Ann. xiv. 20; Suet. Vero 12; cf. the 
coins described, Eckhel, vi. 264; Cohen, i. p. 282, 47-65. CER. QUINQ. 
ROM, CO. 
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Suillius in 8 was the misgovernment of Asia. And nox only were 
the favourites of Claudius condemned, better men were appointed 
in their place. It is recorded that freedmen were never made 
procurators of imperial provinces. And the Emperor was able in 
many cases, in that of Lyons, of Cyrene, and probably of Ephesus, 
to assist and pacify the provincials by acts of generosity and 
benevolence’. 

We may easily, perhaps, lay too much stress on some of the 
measures attributed to Nero; but many of them show, if not the 
policy of his reign, at any rate the tendency of the Empire. The 
police regulations of the city were strict and well executed*. An 
attack was made on the exactions of publicans, and on the excessive 
power of freedmen. Law was growing in exactness owing to the 
influence of Jurists, and was justly administered except where the 
Emperor’s personal wishes intervened *, Once the Emperor—was it 
a mere freak or was it an act of far-seeing political insight ?— 
proposed a measure of free trade for the whole Empire. Governors 
of provinces were forbidden to obtain condonation for exactions by 
the exhibition of games. The proclamation of freedom to Greece 
may have been an act of dramatic folly, but the extension of Latin 
_ rights meant that the provincials were being gradually put more 
and more on a level with Roman citizens. And the provinces 
flourished for the most part under this rule. It seemed almost as if 
the future career of a Roman noble might depend upon the goodwill 
of his provincial subjects *. And wherever trade could flourish there 
wealth accumulated. Laodicea was so rich that the inhabitants 
could rebuild the city without aid from Rome, and Lyons could 
contribute 4,000,000 sesterces at the time of the great fire®. 

When, then, St. Paul speaks of the ‘powers that be’ as being 
‘ordained by God’; when he says that the ruler is a minister of 
God for good; when he is giving directions to pay ‘tribute’ and 
‘custom’; he is thinking of a great and beneficent power which 
has made travel for him possible, which had often interfered to 
protect him against an angry mob of his own countrymen, under 
which he had seen the towns through which he passed enjoying 
peace, prosperity and civilization. 


* For the provincial administration of Nero see Furneaux, of. cit. pp. 56, 57; 
W.T. Arnold, The Roman System of Provincial Administration, PP- 135, 1373 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 30, 31, 33, 50, 51, 53-57. 

* Suetonius, Vero 16. Schiller, p. 420. 

* Schiller, pp. 381, 382: ‘In dem Mechanismus des gerichtlichen Ver- 
fahrens, im Privatrecht, in der Ausbildung und Férderung der Rechtswissen- 
schaft, selbst auf dem Gebiete der Appellation kénnen gegriindete Vorwiirfe 
kaum erhoben werden. Die kaiserliche Regierung liess die Verhiltnisse hier 
rahig den Gang gehen, welchen ihnen friihere Regierungen angewiesen hatten.’ 

‘ Tac. Ann. xv. 20, 21. 

® Arnold, p. 137. 
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But it was not only Nero, it was Seneca? also who was ruling in 
Rome when St. Paul wrote to the Church there. The attempt to 
find any connexions literary or otherwise between St. Paul and 
Seneca may be dismissed ; but for the growth of Christian principles, 
still more perhaps for that of the principles which prepared the way 
for the spread of Christianity, the fact is of extreme significance. It 
was the first public appearance of Stoicism in Rome, as largely in- 
fluencing politics, and shaping the future of the Empire. Itisa strange 
irony that makes Stoicism the creed which inspired the noblest 
representatives of the old régime, for it was Stoicism which provided 
the philosophic basis for the new imperial system, and this was not 
the last time that an aristocracy perished in obedience to their own 
morality. What is important for our purpose is to notice that the 
humanitarian and universalist ideas of Stoicism were already begin- 
ning to permeate society. Seneca taught, for example, the equality 
in some sense of all men, even slaves; but it was the populace who 
a few years later (a. D. 61) protested when the slaves of the murdered 
Pedanius Secundus were led out to execution*. Seneca and many 
of the Jurists were permeated with the Stoic ideas of humanity and 
benevolence; and however little these principles might influence 
their individual conduct they gradually moulded and changed the 
law and the system of the Empire. 

If we turn from the Empire to Rome, we shall find that just 
those vices which the moralist deplores in the aristocracy and the 
Emperor helped to prepare the Roman capital for the advent of 
Christianity. If there had not been large foreign colonies, there 
could never have been any ground in the world where Christianity 
could have taken root strongly enough to influence the surrounding 
population, and it was the passion for luxury, and the taste for 
philosophy and literature, even the vices of the court, which 
demanded Greek and Oriental assistance. —The Emperor must have 
teachers in philosophy, and in acting, in recitation and in flute- 
playing, and few of these would be Romans. The statement of 
Chrysostom that St. Paul persuaded a concubine of Nero to accept 
Christianity and forsake the Emperor has probably little foundation, 
the conjecture that this concubine was Acte is worthless ; but it may 
illustrate how it was through the non-Roman element of Roman 
society that Christianity spread. It is not possible to estimate the 
exact proportion of foreign elements in a Roman household, but 
a study of the names in any of the Columbaria of the imperial period 


1 See Lightfoot, St. Paul and Seneca, Philippians, p. 268. To this period 
of his life belong the droxoAoktyrwats, the De Clementia, the De Vita Beata, 
the De Beneficiis, and the De Constantia Sapientis. See Teuffel, Héstory of 
Roman Literature, translated by Warr, ii. 42. 

3 Tac. Aun. xiv. 42-45. 

® Chrysostom, Hom. in Act. App. 46, 3. 
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will illustrate how large that element was. Men and women of every 
race lived together in the great Roman slave world, or when they 
had received the gift of freedom remained attached as clients and 
friends to the great houses, often united by ties of the closest 
intimacy with their masters and proving the means by which 
every form of strange superstition could penetrate into the highest 
circles of society *. 

And foreign superstition was beginning to spread. The earliest 
monuments of the worship of Mithras date from the time of Tiberius. 
Lucan in his Pharsalia celebrates the worship of Isis in Rome; 
Nero himself reverenced the Syrian Goddess, who was called by many 
names, but is known to us best as Astarte ; Judaism came near to the 
throne with Poppaea Sabina, whose influence over Nero is first traced 
in this year 58; while the story of Pomponia Graecina who, in the 
year 57, was entrusted to her husband for trial on the charge of 
‘foreign superstition’ and whose long old age was clouded with 
continuous sadness, has been taken as an instance of Christianity. 
There are not inconsiderable grounds for this view; but in any 
case the accusation against her is an illustration that there was 
a path by which a new and foreign religion like Christianity could 
make its way into the heart of the Roman aristocracy *. 


§ 2. THE JEWs IN ROME’, 


There are indications enough that when he looked towards 
Rome St. Paul thought of it as the seat and centre of the Empire. 
But he had at the same time a smaller and a narrower object. 
His chief interest lay in those little scattered groups of Christians 
of whom he had heard through Aquila and Prisca, and probably 


1 We have collected the following names from the contents of one colum- 
barium (C. Z. Z. vi. 2, p. 941). It dates from a period rather earlier than this. 
It must be remembered that the proportion of foreigners would really be larger 
than appears, for many of them would take a Romanname. Amaranthus 5180, 
Chrysantus 5183, Serapio (ézs) 5187, Pylaemenianus 5188, Creticus 5197, 
Asclepiades 5201, Melicus 5217, Antigonus 5227, Cypare 5229, Lezbius 5221, 
Amaryllis 5258, Perseus 5279, Apamea 5287 a, Ephesia 5299, Alexandrianus 
5316, Phyllidianus 5331, Mithres 5344, Diadumenus 5355, Philumenus 5401, 
Philogenes 5410, Graniae Nicopolinis 5419, Corinthus 5439, Antiochis 5437, 
Athenais 5478, Eucharistus 5477, Melitene 5490, Samothrace, Mystius 5527, 
Lesbus 5529. The following, contained among the above, seems to have 
a special interest : “Hdusos Evodod mpecBevrijs Pavayopeirav tay Kara Bwonopor, 
and “Aoroupyos Bioudaou vids Epunveds Sappatwy Bwonopayds 5207. 

2 Tac. Ann. xiii. 32; Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30. 

* Since this section was written the author has had access to Berliner, 
Geschichte d. Juden in Rom (Frankfurt a, M. 1893), which has enabled him to 
correct some current misconceptions. The facts are also excellently put together 
by Schiirer, Aeestest. Zettgesch. ii. 505 ff. 
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through others whom he met on his travels. And the thought of the 
Christian Church would at once connect itself with that larger 
community of which it must have been in some sense or other an 
offshoot, the Jewish settlement in the imperial city. 

(1) History, The first relations of the Jews with Rome go back 
to the time of the Maccabaean princes, when the struggling patriots 
of Judaea had some interests in common with the great Republic 
and could treat with it on independent terms. Embassies were 
sent under Judas * (who died in 160 B.c.) and Jonathan? (who died 
in 143), and at last a formal alliance was concluded by Simon 
Maccabaeus in 140, 139°. It was characteristic that on this last 
occasion the members of the embassy attempted a religious 
propaganda and were in consequence sent home by the praetor 
Hispalus *. 

This was only preliminary contact. The first considerable 
settlement of the Jews in Rome dates from the taking of Jerusalem 
by Pompey in B.c. 63°. A number of the prisoners were sold as 
slaves; but their obstinate adherence to their national customs 
proved troublesome to their masters and most of them were soon 
manumitted. These released slaves were numerous and impor- 
tant enough to found a synagogue of their own *, to which they 
might resort when they went on pilgrimage, at Jerusalem. The 
policy of the early emperors favoured the Jews. They passionately 
bewailed the death of Julius, going by night as well as by day to 
his funeral pyre’; and under Augustus they were allowed to form 
a regular colony on the further side of the Tiber*, roughly speak- 
ing opposite the site of the modern ‘Ghetto.’ The Jews’ quarter 
was removed to the left bank of the river in 1556, and has been 
finally done away with since the Italian occupation. 


1 1 Mace. viii. 17-32. 3 1 Macc, xii. 1-4, 16. 

3 1 Macc. xiv. 243 xv. 15-24. 

* This statement is made on the authority of Valerius Maximus I. iii. 2 
(Excerpt. Parid.): /udaeos gui Sabazt Jovis cultu Romanos inficere mores 
conati sunt, repetere domos suas coegit. Doubt is thrown upon it by Berliner 
(p. 4), but without sufficient reason. Val. Max. wrote under Tiberius, and made 
use of good sources. At the same time, what he says about Jupiter Sabazius 
is very probably based on a misunderstanding; nor need we suppose that the 
action of some members of the embassy affected the relations of the two peoples. 

5 This too is questioned by Berliner (p. 5 ff.), who points out that Philo, Leg. 
ad Caium 23, from which the statement is taken, makes no mention of Pompey. 
But it is difficult to see what other occasion could answer to the description, as 
this does very well. Berliner however is more probably right in supposing 
that there must have been other and older settlers in Rome to account for the 
language of Cicero so early as B.C. 59 (see below). These settlers may have 
come for purposes of trade. } 

¢ It was called after them the ‘synagogue of the Libertini’ (Acts vi. 10). 

7 Sueton. Caesar 84. ‘ 

® This was the quarter usually assigned to prisoners of war (Beschresbung d. 
Stadt Rom, Ill. iii. 578). 
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Here the Jews soon took root and rapidly increased in numbers. 
It was still under the Republic (B.c. 59) that Cicero in his defence 
of Flaccus pretended to drop his voice for fear of them’, And 
when a deputation came from Judaea to complain of the mis- 
rule of Archelaus, no less than 8000 Roman Jews attached them- 
selves to it?» Though the main settlement was beyond the Tiber 
it must soon have overflowed into other parts of Rome. The 
Jews had a synagogue in connexion with the crowded Subura*® 
and another probably in the Campus Martius. There were syna- 
gogues of Atyovornowr and ’Aypurmnacot (i.e. either of the house- 
hold or under the patronage of Augustus ‘ and his minister Agrippa), 
the position of which is uncertain but which in any case bespeak 
the importance of the community. Traces of Jewish cemeteries 
have been found in several out-lying regions, one near the Porta 
Portuensis, two near the Via Appia and the catacomb of S. Callisto, 
and one at Portus, the harbour at the mouth of the Tiber ®. 

Till some way on in the reign of Tiberius the Jewish colony 
flourished without interruption. But in a.p. 19 two scandalous 
cases occurring about the same time, one connected with the priests 
of Isis, and the other with a Roman lady who having become 
a proselyte to Judaism was swindled of money under pretence 
of sending it to Jerusalem, led to the adoption of repressive 
measures at once against the Jews and the Egyptians. Four 
thousand were banished to Sardinia, nominally to be employed in 
putting down banditti, but the historian scornfully hints that if they 
fell victims to the climate no one would have cared *. 

The end of the reign of Caligula was another anxious and 
critical time for the Jews, Philo has given us a graphic picture of 
the reception of a deputation which came with himself at its head 
to beg for protection from the riotous mob of Alexandria. The 
half-crazy emperor dragged the deputation after him from one point 
to another of his gardens only to jeer at them and refuse any further 


' The Jews were interested in this trial as Flaccus had laid hands on the 
money collected for the Temple at Jerusalem. Cicero’s speech makes it clear 
that the Jews of Rome were a formidable body to offend. 

4 Joseph: Avt. XVII xin; BJ. IL. vi. 1. 

’ There is mention of an dpyor Bovpnoiwy, C. 7. G. 6447 (Schiirer, 
Gemeindeverfassung d. Juden in Rom, pp. 16, 35; Berliner, p. 94). As 
synagogues were not allowed within the pomoerium (ibid. p. 16) we may 
suppose that the synagogue itself was without the walls, but that its frequenters 
came from the Subura. 

* Berliner conjectures that the complimentary title may have been given as 
a sort of equivalent for emperor-worship (of. cz¢. p. 21). 

® Data relating to the synagogues have been obtained from inscriptions, 
which have been carefully collected and commented upon by Schiirer in the 
mou A ia above (Leipzig, 1879), also more recently by Berliner (of. cit. 
p. 40 Hf.). 

® Tacitus, Anal. ii. 85 si 0b gravitatem caeli tnterissent, vile damnum. 
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answer to their petition’. Caligula insisted on the setting up of 
his own bust in the Temple at Jerusalem, and his opportune death 
alone saved the Jews from worse things than had as yet befallen 
them (a.D. 41). 
In the early part of the reign of Claudius the Jews had friends 
at court in the two Herod Agrippas, father and son. But a 
mysterious notice of which we would fain know more shows them 
once again subject to measures of repression. At a date which is 
calculated at about a.p. 52 we find Aquila and Prisca at Corinth 
‘because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome’ (Acts xviii. 2). And Suetonius in describing what is 
probably the same event sets it down to persistent tumults in the 
Jewish quarter ‘at the instigation of Chrestus®.’ There is at 
least a considerable possibility, not to say probability, that in this 
enigmatic guise we have an allusion to the effect of the early 
preaching of Christianity, in which in one way or another Aquila 
and Prisca would seem to have been involved and on that account 
specially singled out for exile. Suetonius and the Acts speak of 
a general edict of expulsion, but Dio Cassius, who is more precise, 
would lead us to infer that the edict stopped short of this. The 
clubs and meetings (in the synagogue) which Caligula had allowed, 
were forbidden, but there was at least no wholesale expulsion °. 


Any one of three interpretations may be put upon émpulsore Chreste 
assidue tumultuantes. (i) The words may be taken literally as they stand. 
‘Chrestus’ was a common name among slaves, and there may have been an 
individual of that name who was the author of the disturbances. This is the 
view of Meyer and Wieseler. (ii) Or it is very possible that there may be 
a confusion between ‘Chrestus’ and ‘Christus.’ Tertullian accuses the 
Pagans of pronouncing the name ‘ Christians’ wrongly as if it were Chres- 
tiant, and so bearing unconscious witness to the gentle and kindly character 
of those who owned it. Sed et cum perperam Chrestianus pronunciatur 
a vobis (nam nec nominis ceria est notitia penes vos) de suavitate vel benigni- 
tate comipositum est (Apol. 3; cf. Justin, Apol. i. § 4). If we suppose some 
such very natural confusion, then the disturbances may have had their origin 
in the excitement caused by the Messianic expectation which was ready to 
break out at slight provocation wherever Jews congregated. This is the 
view of Lange and others including in part Lightfoot (Pilippians, p. 169). 
(iii) There remains the third possibility, for which some preference has heen 
expressed above, that the disturbing cause was not the Messianic expectation 
in general but the particular form of it identified with Christianity. It is 
certain that Christianity must have been preached at Rome as early as this; 
and the preaching of it was quite as likely to lead to actual violence and 
riot as at Thessalonica or Antioch of Pisidia or Lystra (Acts xvii. 5; xiv. 19; 


1 Leg. ad Caiunt 44, 45. 

2 Sueton. Claud. 25 Judacos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit. 

3 Dio Cassius, Ix. 6 rods Te "Iovdaious, mAcovdoavTas avOis Wore xadends dv 
dvev tapaxfs ind Tod dyA0d apa THs TéAEwS eipxXPFval, ovK eEHAaceE pév, TH 5e 
8) marpiy voum Biw xpwpévous exéderge pH auvadpoi{ecOa, Tas Te érarpeias 
éxavaxOeicas Und Tod Talov diéAuoe. 
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xiii, 50). That it did so, and that this is the fact alluded to by Suetonius is 
the opinion of the majority of German scholars from Baur onwards. It is 
impossible to verify any one of the three hypotheses ; but the last would fit 
in well with all that we know and would add an interesting touch if it were 


true |. 


The edict of Claudius was followed in about three years by his 
death (a.p. 54). Under Nero the Jews certainly did not lose but 
probably rather gained ground. We have seen that just as St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle Poppaea was beginning to exert her influence. Like 
many of her class she dallied with Judaism and befriended Jews. The 
mime Aliturus was a Jew by birth and stood in high favour’. Herod 
Agrippa II was also, like his father, a persona graia at the Roman 
court. Dio Cassius sums up the history of the Jews under the 
Empire in a sentence which describes well their fortunes at Rome. 
Though their privileges were often curtailed, they increased to such 
an extent as to force their way to the recognition and toleration of 
their peculiar customs *, 


(2) Organization. The policy of the emperors towards the 
Jewish nationality was on the whole liberal and judicious. They 
saw that they had to deal with a people which it was at once difficult 
to repress and useful to encourage; and they freely conceded 
the rights which the Jews demanded. Not only were they allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, but exceptional privileges were 
granted them in connexion with it. Josephus (Am/ XIV. x.) 
quotes a number of edicts of the time of Julius Caesar and 
after his death, some of them Roman and some local, securing to 
the Jews exemption from service in the army (on religious grounds), 
freedom of worship, of building synagogues, of forming clubs and 
collecting contributions (especially the ddrachma) for the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Besides this in the East the Jews were largely 
permitted to have their own courts of justice. And the wonder 
is that in spite of all their fierce insurrections against Rome these 
rights were never permanently withdrawn. As late as the end of 
the second century (in the pontificate of Victor 189-199 a.D.) 


» A suggestion was made in the Church Quarterly Review for Oct. 1894, 
which deserves consideration; viz. that the dislocation of the Jewish com- 
munity caused by the edict of Claudius may explain ‘why the Church of the 
capital did not grow to the same extent as elsewhere out of the synagogue. 
Even when St. Paul arrived there in bonds the chiefs of the restored Jewish 
organization professed to have heard nothing, officially or unofficially, of the 
Apostle, and to know about the Christian sect just what we may suppose the 
Co = years earlier knew, that it was ‘everywhere spoken against”’ 

. 175). 

? Vit. Joseph. 3; Ant. XX. viii. 11. 

* Dio Cassius xxxvii. 17 éo7t xal rapa rots Pwpators 1d yévos tovT0, KodovGbey 
Hey moAAdKs abfnOev 58 em mAcioTov, Ware wal els mappyoiay rhs vopioews 
exvinjoa. 
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Callistus, who afterwards himself became Bishop of Rome, was 
banished to the Sardinian mines for forcibly breaking up a Jewish 
meeting for worship (Hippol. Refut. Haer. ix. 12). 

There was some natural difference between the East and the 
West corresponding to the difference in number and concentration 
of the Jewish population. In Palestine the central judicial and 
administrative body was the Sanhedrin; after the Jewish War the 
place of the Sanhedrin was taken by the Ethnarch who exercised 
great powers, the Jews of the Dispersion voluntarily submitting to 
him. At Alexandria also there was an Ethnarch, as well as a 
central board or senate, for the management of the affairs of the 
community. At Rome, on the other hand, it would appear that 
each synagogue had its own separate organization. This would 
consist of a ‘senate’ (yepovoia), the members of which were the 
‘elders’ (mpecBirepau). The exact relation of these to the ‘rulers’ 
(dpxovres) is not quite clear: the two terms may be practically 
equivalent ; or the apxoyres may be a sort of committee within the 
larger body’. The senate had its ‘ president’ (yepovordpyns) ; and 
among the rulers one or more would seem to have been charged 
with the conduct of the services in the synagogue (dpxtcvvaywyos, 
apxtovveywyor). Under him would be the tmnpérns (Chazan) who 
performed the minor duties of giving out and putting back the 
sacred rolls (Luke iv. 20), inflicted scourging (Matt. x. 17), and 
acted as schoolmaster. ‘The priests as such had no special s¢a/us 
in the synagogue. We hear at Rome of wealthy and influential 
people who were called ‘father’ or ‘mother of the synagogue’ ; 
this would be an honorary title. There is also mention of a mpo- 
aratns or patronus, who would on occasion act for the synagogue 
in its relation to the outer world. 

(3) Social status and condition. There were certainly Jews of 
rank and position at Rome. Herod the Great had sent a number 
of his sons to be educated there (the ill-fated Alexander and 
Aristobulus as well as Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip the tetrarch °). 
At a later date other members of the family made it their home 
(Herod the first husband of Herodias, the younger Aristobulus, 
and at one time Herod Agrippal). There were also Jews attached 
in one way or another to the imperial household (we have had 
mention of the synagogues of the Agrippesi# and Augustesit). These 
would be found in the more aristocratic quarters. The Jews’ 


1 This is the view of Schiirer (Gemeindeverf. p. 22). The point is not 
discussed by Berliner. Dr. Edersheim appears to regard the ‘elders’ as 
identical with the ‘rulers,’ and the dpx:ovvaywyos as chief of the body. He 
would make the functions of the yepovoiapyns political rather than religious, 
and he speaks of this office as if it were confined to the Dispersion of the West 
(Life and Times, &c. i. 438). These are points which must be regarded as 
more or less open. 


2 Jos. Ant. XV. x.1; XVII. i. 3 
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quarter proper was the reverse of aristocratic. The fairly plentiful 
notices which have come down to us in the works of the Satirists 
lead us to think of the Jews of Rome as largely a population of 
beggars, vendors of small wares, sellers of lucifer matches, collectors 
of broken glass, fortune-tellers of both sexes. They haunted the 
Aventine with their baskets and wisps of hay". Thence they would 
sally forth and try to catch the ear especially of the wealthier 
Roman women, on whose superstitious hopes and fears they might 
play and earn a few small coins by their pains ”. 

Between these extremes we may infer the existence of a more 
substantial trading class, both from the success which at this period 
had begun to attend the Jews in trade and from the existence of 
the numerous synagogues (nine are definitely attested) which it 
must have required a considerable amount and some diffusion of 
wealth to keep up. But of this class we have less direct evidence. 

In. Rome, as everywhere, the Jews impressed the observer by 
their strict performance of the Law. The Jewish sabbath was 
proverbial. The distinction of meats was also carefully maintained *. 
But along with these external observances the Jews did succeed in 
bringing home to their Pagan neighbours the contrast of their 
purer faith to the current idolatries, that He whom they served 
did not dwell in temples made with hands, and that He was not tc 
be likened to ‘gold or silver or stone, graven by art and device 
of man.’ 

It is difficult to say which is more conspicuous, the repulsion or 
the attraction which the Jews exercised upon the heathen world. 
The obstinate tenacity with which they held to their own customs, 
and the rigid exclusiveness with which they kept aloof from all 
others, offended a society which had come to embrace all the varied 
national religions with the same easy tolerance and which passed 
from one to the other as curiosity or caprice dictated. They 
looked upon the Jew as a gloomy fanatic, whose habitual expres- 
sion was a scowl. It was true that he condemned, as he had 
reason to condemn, the heathen laxity around him. And _ his 
neighbours, educated and populace alike, retaliated with bitter 
hatred and scorn. 

At the same time all—and there were many—who were in search 


? The purpose of this is somewhat uncertain: it may have been used to pack 
their wares. 

* The passages on which this description is based are well known. Small 
Trades; Martial, Zpig. I. xlii. 3-5; XII. lvii. 13,14. Mendicancy: Juvenal, 
Sat. et vi. 542 ff. Proselytism: Horace, Sat. I. iv. 142 f.; Juvenal, Sat. 
xiv. 96 ff. 

* Horace, Sat, I. ix. 69 f.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96 ff. (of proselytes); Persius, 
Sat. v. 184; Sueton. Aug. 76. The texts of Greek and Latin authors relating 
to Judaism have recently been collected in a complete and convenient form by 
Théodore Reinach ( Zextes relatifs ass Judaisme, Paris, 1895). 
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of a purer creed than their own, knew that the Jew had something 
to give them which they could not get elsewhere. The heathen 
Pantheon was losing its hold, and thoughtful minds were ‘ feeling 
after if haply they might find’ the one God who made heaven and 
earth. Nor was it only the higher minds who were conscious of 
a strange attraction in Judaism. Weaker and more superstitious 
natures were impressed by its lofty claims, and also as we may 
believe by the gorgeous apocalyptic visions which the Jews of this 
date were ready to pour out to them. The seeker wants to be told 
something that he can do to gain the Divine favour; and of such 
demands and precepts there was no lack. The inquiring Pagan 
was met with a good deal of tact on the part of those whom he 
consulted. He was drawn on little by little; there was a place for 
every one who showed a real sympathy for the faith of Israel. It 
was not necessary that he should at once accept circumcision and 
the whole burden of the Mosaic Law; but as he made good one 
step another was proposed to him, and the children became in 
many cases more zealous than their fathers’. So round most of 
the Jewish colonies there was gradually formed a fringe of Gentiles 
more or less in active sympathy with their religion, the ‘devout 
men and women,’ ‘those who worshipped God’ (ciaeBeis, oeBopevor, 
aeBdpevor Tov Cedy, HoBovpevor tov Oedv) Of the Acts of the Apostles. 
For the student of the origin of the Christian Church this class is 
of great importance, because it more than any other was the seed 
plot of Christianity; in it more than in any other the Gospel took 
root and spread with ease and rapidity *. 


§ 3. THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


(1) Origin. The most probable view of the origin of the 
Christian Church in Rome is substantially that of the commen- 
tator known as Ambrosiaster (see below, § 10). This fourth- 
century writer, himself probably a member of the Roman Church, 
does not claim for it an apostolic origin. He thinks that it arose 
among the Jews of Rome and that the Gentiles to whom they 
conveyed a knowledge of Christ had not seen any miracles or any 
of the Apostles*. Some such conclusion as this fits in well with 


1 Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96 ff. 

2 See the very ample collection of material on this subject in Schiirer, 
Neutest. Zettgesch. ii. 558 ff. 

3 Comstat ttaque temporibus apostolorum Iudaeos, propterea quod sub regno 
Romano agerent, Romae habitasse: ex quibus hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt 
Romanis ut Christum profitentes, Legem servarent... Komanis autem irasct 
aon debuit, sed et laudare fidem illorum; quia nulla insignia virtutum 
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the phenomena of the Epistle. St. Paul would hardly have written 
as he does if the Church had really been founded by an Apostle. 
He clearly regards it as coming within his own province as Apostle 
of the Gentiles (Rom. i. 6, 14 f.); and in this very Epistle he lays 
it down as a principle governing all his missionary labours that he 
will not ‘build upon another man’s foundation’ (Rom. xv. 20). 
If an Apostle had been before him to Rome tke only supposition 
which would save his present letter from clashing with this would 
be that there were two distinct churches in Rome, one Jewish- 
Christian the other Gentile-Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only 
to the latter. But not only is there no hint of such a state of 
things, but the letter itself (as we shall see) implies a mixed 
community, a community not all of one colour, but embracing 
in substantial proportions both Jews and Gentiles. 

At a date so early as this it is not in itself likely that the Apostles 
of a faith which grew up under the shadow of Jewish particu- 
larism would have had the enterprise to cast their glance so far 
west as Rome. It was but natural that the first Apostle to do 
this should be the one who both in theory and in practice had 
struck out the boldest line as a missionary; the one who had 
formed the largest conception of the possibilities of Christianity, 
the one who risked the most in the effort to realize them, and who 
as a matter of principle ignored distinctions of language and of 
race. We see St. Paul deliberately conceiving and long cherishing 
the purpose of himself making a journey to Rome (Acts xix. 21; 
Rom. i. 13; xv. 22-24). It was not however to found a Church, 
at least in the sense of first foundation, for a Church already 
existed with sufficient unity to have a letter written to it. 

If we may make use of the data in ch. xvi—and reasons will 
be given for using them with some confidence—the origin of the 
Roman Church will be fairly clear, and it will agree exactly with 
the probabilities of the case. Never in the course of previous 
history had there been anything like the freedom of circulation 
and movement which now existed in the Roman Empire’, And 
this movement followed certain definite lines and set in certain 
definite directions. It was at its greatest all along the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and its general trend was to and from 
Rome. The constant coming and going of Roman officials, as 
one provincial governor succeeded another ; the moving of troops 


videntes, nec aliquem apostolorum, susceperant fidem Christi ritu licet Iudatco 
(S. Ambrosii Off. iii. 373 f., ed. Ballerini). We shall see that Ambrosiaster 
exaggerates the strictly Jewish influence on the Church, but in his general 
conclusion he is more right than we might have expected. 

* «The conditions of travelling, for ease, safety, and rapidity, over the 
greater part of the Roman empire, were such as in part have only been reached 
again in Europe since the beginning of the present century’ (Friedlander, 
Sillengeschichte Roms, ii. 3). 
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from place to place with the sending of fresh batches of recruits 
and the retirement of veterans; the incessant demands of an ever- 
increasing trade both in necessaries and luxuries; the attraction 
which the huge metropolis naturally exercised on the imagination 
of the clever young Orientals who knew that the best openings for 
a career were to be sought there; a thousand motives of ambition, 
business, pleasure drew a constant stream from the Eastern pro- 
vinces to Rome. Among the crowds there would inevitably be some 
Christians, and those of very varied nationality and antecedents. 
St. Paul himself had for the last three years been stationed at one of 
the greatest of the Levantine emporta. We maysay that the three great 
cities at which he had spent the longest time—Antioch, Corinth, 
Ephesus—were just the three from which (with Alexandria) inter- 
course was most active. We may be sure that not a few of his 
own disciples would ultimately find their way to Rome. And so 
we may assume that all the owners of the names mentioned in 
ch. xvi had some kind of acquaintance with him. In several cases 
he adds some endearing little expression which implies personal 
contact and interest: Epaenetus, Ampliatus, Stachys are all his 
‘beloved’; Urban has been his ‘helper’; the mother of Rufus had 
been also as a mother to him; Andronicus and Junia (or Junias) 
and Herodion are described as his ‘kinsmen ’—i.e. perhaps his 
fellow-tribesmen, possibly like him natives of Tarsus. Andronicus 
and Junias, if we are to take the expression literally, had shared 
one of his imprisonments. But not by any means all were 
St. Paul’s own converts. The same pair, Andronicus and Junias, 
were Christians of older standing than himself. Epaenetus is 
described as the first convert ever made from Asia: that may of 
course be by the preaching of St. Paul, but it is also possible that 
he may have been converted while on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
If the Aristobulus whose household is mentioned is the Herodian 
prince, we can easily understand that he might have Christians 
about him. That Prisca and Aquila should be at Rome is just 
what we might expect from one with so keen an eye for the 
strategy of a situation as St. Paul. When he was himself esta- 
blished and in full work at Ephesus with the intention of visiting 
Rome, it would at once occur to him what valuable work they might 
be doing there and what an excellent preparation they might make 
for his own visit, while in his immediate surroundings they were 
almost superfluous. So that instead of presenting any difficulty, 
that he should send them back to Rome where they were already 
known, is most natural. 

In this way, the previous histories of the friends to whom St. Paul 
sends greeting in ch. xvi may be taken as typical of the circum- 
stances which would bring together a number of similar groups of 
Christians at Rome. Some from Palestine, some from Corinth, 


‘ 
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some from Ephesus and other parts of proconsular Asia, possibly 
some from Tarsus and more from the Syrian Antioch, there was in 
the first instance, as we may believe, nothing concerted in their 
going ; but when once they arrived in the metropolis, the free- 
masonry common amongst Christians would soon make them 
known to each other, and they would form, not exactly an organized 
Church, but such a fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was only 
waiting for the advent of an Apostle to constitute one. 

For other influences than those of St. Paul we are left to general 
probabilities. But from the fact that there was a synagogue specially 
assigned to the Roman ‘Libertini’ at Jerusalem and that this 
synagogue was at an early date the scene of public debates between 
Jews and Christians (Acts vi. 9), with the further fact that regular 
communication would be kept up by Roman Jews frequenting the 
feasts, it is equally clear that Palestinian Christianity could hardly 
fail to have its representatives. We may well believe that the 
vigorous preaching of St. Stephen would set a wave in motion 
which would be felt even at Rome. If coming from such a source 
we should expect the Jewish Christianity of Rome to be rather of 
the freer Hellenistic type than marked by the narrowness of 
Pharisaism. But it is best to abstain from anticipating, and to form 
our idea of the Roman Church on better grounds than conjecture. 


If the view thus given of the origin of the Roman Church is correct, it 
involves the rejection of two other views, one of which at least has imposing 
authority ; viz. (i) that the Church was founded by Jewish pilgrims from the 
First Pentecost, and (ii) that its true founder was St. Peter. 

(i) We are told expressly that among those who listened to St. Peter’s 
address on the Day of Pentecost were some who came from Rome, both 
born Jews of the Dispersion and proselytes. When these returned they 
would naturally take with them news of the strange things which were 
happening in Palestine. But unless they remained for some time in Jerusalem, 
and unless they attended very diligently to the teaching of the Apostles, 
which would as yet be informal and not accompanied by any regular system 
of Catechests, they would not know enough to make them in the full sense 
‘Christians’; still less would they be in a position to evangelize others. 
Among this first group there would doubtless be some who would go back 
predisposed and prepared to receive fuller instruction in Christianity ; they 
might be at a similar stage to that of the disciples of St. John the Baptist at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 2 ff.); and under the successive impact of later visits 
(their own or their neighbours’) to Jerusalem, we could imagine that their 
faith would be gradually consolidated. But it would take more than they 
prouls away from the Day of Pentecost to lay the foundations of a 

urch. p 

(ii) The traditional founder of the Roman Church is St. Peter. But it is 
only in a very qualified sense that this tradition can be made good. We 
may say at once that we are not prepared to go the length of those who 
would deny the connexion of St. Peter with the Roman Church altogether. 
It is true that there is hardly an item in the evidence which is not subject to 
some deduction. The evidence which is definite is somewhat late, and the 
evidence which is early is either too uncertain or too slight and vague tc 
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carry a clear conclusion’, Most decisive of all, if it held good, would be 
the allusion in St. Peter’s own First Epistle if the ‘Babylon’ from which he 
writes (1 Pet. v. 13) is really a covert name for Rome. ‘This was the view of 
the Early Church, and although perhaps not absolutely certain it is in accord- 
ance with all probability. The Apocalypse confessedly puts ‘ Babylon’ for 
Rome (Rey. xiv. 8; xvi. 19, &c.), and when we remember the common 
practice among the Jewish Rabbis of disguising their allusions to the op- 
pressor”, we may believe that Christians also, when they had once become 
suspected and persecuted, might have fallen into the habit of using a secret 
language among themselves, even where there was less occasion for secresy. 
When once we adopt this view, a number of details in the Epistle (such 
as the mention of Silvanus and Mark, and the points of contact between 
1 Peter and Romans) find an easy and natural explanation ®. 

The genuine Fpistle of Clement of Rome (c. 97 A.D.) couples together 
St. Peter and St. Paul in a context dealing with persecution in such a way 
as to lend some support to the tradition that both Apostles had perished 
there*; and the Epistle of Ignatius addressed to Rome (c. 115 A.D.) appeals 
to both Apostles as authorities which the Roman Church would be likely to 
recognize*; but at the utmost this proves nothing as to the origin of the 
Church, When we descend a step later, Dionysius of Corinth (c. 171 A.D.) 
does indeed couple the two Apostles as having joined in ‘planting’ the 
Church of Rome as they had done previously that of Corinth®. But this 
Epistle alone is proof that if St. Paul could be said to have ‘planted’ the 
Church, it could not be in the sense of first foundation; and a like considera- 
tion must be taken to qualify the statements of Irenaeus’. By the beginning 
of the third century we get in Tertullian® and Caius of Rome® explicit 
references to Rome as the scene of the double martyrdom. The latter writer 
points to the ‘trophies’ (7d rpdmaa) of the two Apostles as existing in his 
day on the Vatican and by the Ostian Way. This is conclusive evidence as 
to the belief of the Roman Church about the year 200. And it is followed 
by another piece of evidence which is good and precise as far as it goes. 


1 The summary which follows contains only the main points and none of the 
indirect evidence. For a fuller presentation the reader may be referred te 
Lightfoot, S¢. Clement ii. 490 ff., and Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 11 ff. 

* On this practice, see Biesenthal, 7vostschrethen an die Hebréaer, p. 3 ff. ; 
and for a defence of the view that St. Peter wrote his l‘irst Epistle from Rome, 
Lightfoot, S¢. Clement ii. 491 f.; Von Soden in Handcommentar III. ii. 105 f. 
&c. Dr. Hort, who had paid special attention to this Epistle, seems to have 
held the same opinion ( Judazstec Christianity, p. 155). 

3 There is a natural reluctance in the lay mind to take év BaBvA®™ in any 
other sense than literally. Still it is certainly to be so taken in Orac. Szbyll. v. 
159 (Jewish) ; and it should be remembered that the advocates of this view 
include men of the most diverse opinions, not only the English scholars 
mentioned above and Dollinger, bnt Renan and the Tiibingen school generally. 


4 Ad Cor.v. 4 ff. 5 Ad Rom. iv. 3. 
# Kus. 7. EZ. II. xxv..8. ™ Adv. Haer, III, iii. 2, 3. 
® Scorp. 15; De Praescript. 36. Wasi Lene, Mls exe On 7s 


10 There has been much discussion as to the exact meaning of this word. 
The leading Protestant archaeologists (Lipsius, Erbes, V. Schultze) hold that 
it refers to some conspicuous mark ot the place of martyrdom (a famous 
“terebinth’ near the zaumachtum on the Vatican (Mart. Pet. et Paul. 63) and 
a ‘pine-tree’ near the road to Ostia. The Roman Catholic authorities would 
refer it to the ‘tombs’ or ‘memorial chapels’ (memoriae). It seems to us 
probable that buildings of some kind were already in existence. For statements 
of the opposing views see Lipsius, Afokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 21; De Waal, Dee 
Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas, p. 14 ff. 


* 
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Two fourth-century documents, both in texts which have undergone some 
corruption, the Martyrologium Hieronymianum (ed. Duchesne, p. 84) and 
a Depositio Martyrum in the work of Philocalus, the so-called ‘ chronographer 
of the year 354,’ connect a removal of the bodies of the two Apostles with 
the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus in the year 258. There is some 
ambiguity as to the localities from and to which the bodies were moved ; 
but the most probable view is that in the Valerian persecution when the 
cemeteries were closed to Christians, the treasured relics were transferred to 
the site known as Ad Catacumbas adjoining the present Church of St. 
Sebastian. Here they remained, according to one version, for a year and 
seven months, according to another for forty years. The later story of an 
attempt by certain Orientals to steal them away seems to have grown out of 
a misunderstanding of an inscription by Pope Damasus (366-384 A.D.) *. 
Here we have a chain of substantial proof that the Roman Church fully 
believed itself to be in possession of the mortal remains of the two Apostles 
as far back as the year 200, a tradition at that date already firmly established 
and associated with definite well-known local monuments. The tradition as 
to the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter presents some points of re- 
semblance. That too appears for the first time in the fourth century with 
Eusebius (c. 325 A.D.) and his follower Jerome. By skilful analysis it is 
traced back a full hundred years earlier. It appears to be derived from a list 
drawn up probably by Hippolytus*. Lipsius would carry back this list 
a little further, and would make it composed under Victor in the last decade 
of the second century‘, and Lightfoot seems to think it possible that the 
figures for the duration of the several episcopates may have been present in 
the still older list of Hegesippus, writing under Eleutherus (¢. 175-190 A.D.)>. 
Thus we have the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter certainly 
believed in towards the end of the first quarter of the third century, if not by 
the beginning of the last quarter of the second. We are coming back to 
a time when a continuous tradition is beginning to be possible. And yet the 
difficulties in the way of bringing St. Peter to Rome at a date so early as the 
year 42 (which seems to be indicated) are so great as to make the acceptance 
of this chronology almost impossible. Not only do we find St. Peter to all 
appearance still settled at Jerusalem at the time of the Council in A.D. 51, 
but we have seen that it is highly improbable that he had visited Rome 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Church there. And it is hardly less 
improbable that a visit had been made between this and the later Epistles 
(Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.). The relations between the two Apostles and of 
both to the work of missions in general, would almost compel some allusion 
to such a visit if it had taken place. Between the years 58 or 61-63 and 170 
there is quite time for legend to grow up; and Lipsius has pointed out 
a possible way in which it might arise®, There is evidence that the tradition 
of our Lord’s command to the Apostles to remain at Jerusalem for twelve 
years after His Ascension, was current towards the end of the second century. 
The travels of the Apostles are usually dated from the end of this period 


* The best account of this transfer is that given by Duchesne, Liber Pontif- 
calts i. cvi f. 

* So Lipsius, after Erbes, Apokr. Afostelgesch. ii. 335 f., 391 ff. ; also Light- 
foot, Clement ii, 500. The Roman Catholic writers, Kraus and De Waal, 
would connect the story with the jealousies of Jewish and Gentile Christians in 
the first century: see the latter’s Die Afostelgruft ad Catacumbas, pp. 33 f., 
49 ff. This work contains a full survey of the controversy with new archaea. 
logical details, 

> Lightfoot, of. czt. i. 259 ff.; 333. 

* Ap. Lightfoot, pp. 237, 333- ® Jbid. p. 333. 

© Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii, 27, 69. 
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(ie, about 41-42 A.D.). Then the traditional date of the death of St. Peter 

is 67 or 68; and subtracting 42 “om 67 we get just the 25 years required. 

Ny was assumed that St. Peter’s episcopate dated from his first arrival in 
ome. 

So far the ground is fairly clear. But when Lipsius goes further than this 
and denies the Roman visit 2% ‘oto, his criticism seems to us too drastic’. 
He arrives at his result thus. He traces a double stream in the tradition. 
On the one hand there is the ‘ Petro-pauline tradition’ which regards the two 
Apostles as establishing the Church in friendly co-operation ®. The outlines 
of this have been sketched above. On the other hand there is the tradition 
of the conflict of St. Peter with Simon Magus, which under the figure of 
Simon Magus made a disguised attack upon St. Paul’. Not only does 
Lipsius think that this is the earliest form of the tradition, but he regards it 
as the original of all other forms which brought St. Peter to Rome!: the 
only historical ground for it which he would allow is the visit of St. Paul. 
This does not seem to us to be a satisfactory explanation. The traces of the 
Petro-pauline tradition are really earlier than those of the Ebionite legend. 
The way in which they are introduced is free from all suspicion. They are 
supported by collateral evidence (St. Peter’s First Epistle and the traditions 
relating to St. Mark) the weight of which is considerable. ‘There is practic- 
ally no conflicting tradition, The claim of the Roman Church to joint 
foundation by the two Apostles seems to have been nowhere disputed. And 
even the Ebionite fiction is more probable as a distortion of facts that have 
a basis of truth than as pure invention. The visit of St. Peter to Rome, and 
his death there at some uncertain date >, seem to us, if not removed beyond 
all possibility of doubt, yet as well established as many of the leading facts 
of history. 


(2) Composition. The question as to the origin of the Roman 
Church has little more than an antiquarian interest ; it is an isolated 
fact or series of facts which does not greatly affect either the picture 
which we form to ourselves of the Church or the sense in which 
we understand the Epistle addressed to it. It is otherwise with 
the question as to its composition. Throughout the Apostolic age 
the determining factor in most historical problems is the relative 


1 Tt is significant that on this point Weizsacker parts company from Lipsius 
A post. Zeitalt. p. 485). 
f Op. cit: p: he ff. § Ibid. p. 28 ff. 

* Jbid. p. 62 ff. 

5 There is no substantial reason for supposing the death of St. Peter to have 
taken place at the same time as that of St. Paul, It is true that the two 
Apostles are commemorated upon the same day (June 29), and that the 
Chronicle of Eusebius refers their deaths to the same year (A.D. 67 Vers. 
Armen.; 68 Hieron.). But the day is probably that of the deposition or re- 
moval of the bodies to or from the Church of St. Sebastian (see above) ; and 
for the year the evidence is very insufficient, Professor Ramsay (Zhe Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 279 ff.) would place the First Epistle of St. Peter in 
the middle of the Flavian period, A.D. 75-80; and it must be admitted that the 
authorities are not such as to impose an absolute veto on this view. The fact 
that tradition connects the death of St. Peter with the Vatican would seem to 
point to the great persecution of A.D. 64; but the state of things implied in 
the Epistle does not look as if it were anterior to this. On the other hand, 
Professor Ramsay’s arguments have greatly shaken the objections to the tradi- 
tional date of the death of St. Paul. 


* 
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preponderance of the Jewish element or the Gentile. Which of 
these two elements are we to think of as giving its character to 
the Church at Rome? Directly contrary answers have been given 
to the question and whole volumes of controversy have grown up 
around it; but in this instance some real advance has been made, 
and the margin of difference among the leading critics is not now 
very considerable. 

Here as in so many other cases elsewhere the sharper statement of 
the problem dates from Baur, whose powerful influence drew a long 
train of followers after him; and here as so often elsewhere the 
manner in which Baur himself approaches the question is deter- 
mined not by the minute exegesis of particular passages but by 
a broad and comprehensive view of what seems to him to be the 
argument of the Epistle as a whole. To him the Epistle seems to 
be essentially directed against Jewish Christians. ‘The true centre 
of gravity of the Epistle he found in chaps. ix—xi. St. Paul there 
grapples at close quarters with the objection that if his doctrine 
held good, the special choice of Israel—its privileges and the 
promises made to it—all fell to the ground. At first there is no 
doubt that the stress laid by Baur on these three chapters in com- 
parison with the rest was exaggerated and one-sided. His own 
disciples criticized the position which he took up on this point, and 
he himself gradually drew back from it, chiefly by showing that 
a like tendency ran through the earlier portion of the Epistle. 
There too St. Paul’s object was to argue with the Jewish Christians 
and to expose the weakness of their reliance on formal obedience 
to the Mosaic Law. 

The writer who has worked out this view of Baur’s most elabo- 
rately is Mangold. It is not difficult to show, when the Epistle is 
closely examined, that there is a large element in it which is 
essentially Jewish. The questions with which it deals are Jewish, 
the validity of the Law, the nature of Redemption, the principle on 
which man is to become righteous in the sight of God, the choice 
of Israel. It is also true that the arguments with which St. Paul 
meets these questions are very largely such as would appeal 
specially to Jews. His own views are linked on directly to the 
teaching of the Old Testament, and it is to the Old Testament 
that he goes in support of them. It is fair to ask, what sort of 
relevance arguments of this character would have as addressed to 
Gentiles. 

It was also possible to point to one or two expressions in detail 
which might seem to favour the assumption of Jewish readers. 
Such would be Rom. iv. 1 where Abraham is described (in the 
most probable text) as ‘our forefather according to the flesh’ (riv 
mpondtopa jay Kata adpxa). To that however it was obvious to 
teply that in 1 Cor. x. 1 St. Paul spoke of the Israelites in the 
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wilderness as ‘our fathers,’ though no one would maintain that the 
Corinthian Christians were by birth Jews. There is more weight 
—indeed there is real weight—in the argument drawn from the 
section, Rom. vii. 1-6, where not only are the readers addressed 
as ddcAdoi pov (which would be just as possible if they were con- 
verts from heathenism) but a sustained contrast is drawn between 
an earlier state under the Law (6 vdpos wv. 1, 4, 5, 6; not vv. 2, 3 
where the force of the article is different) and a later state of free- 
dom from the Law. It is true that this could not have been 
written to a Church which consisted wholly of Gentiles, unless the 
Apostle had forgotten himself for the moment more entirely than 
he is likely to have done. Still such expressions should not be 
pressed too far. He associates his readers with himself in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that in which he writes to the Corinthians, 
as if their spiritual ancestry was the same as his own. Nor was 
this without reason. He regards the whole pre-Messianic period 
as a period of Law, of which the Law of Moses was only the most 
conspicuous example. 

It is a minor point, but also to some extent a real one, that the 
exhortations in chs. xiii, xiv are probably in part at least addressed 
to Jews. That turbulent race, which had called down the inter- 
ference of the civil power some six or seven years before, needed 
a warning to keep the peace. And the party which had scruples 
about the keeping of days is more likely to have been Jewish than 
Gentile. Still that would only show that some members of the 
Roman Church were Jews, not that they formed a majority. Indeed 
in this instance the contrary would seem to be the case, because 
their opponents seem to have the upper hand and all that St. Pau! 
asks for on their behalf is toleration. 

We may take it then as established that there were Jews in the 
Church, and that in substantial numbers; just as we also cannot 
doubt that there was a substantial number of Gentiles. The direct 
way in which St. Paul addresses the Gentiles in ch. xi. 13 ff. (spi 
dé Aéyw trois ZOveow x.7.A.) would be proof sufficient of this. But it 
is further clear that St. Paul regards the Church as broadly and in 
the main a Gentile Church. It is the Gentile element which gives 
it its colour. This inference cannot easily be explained away from 
the passages, Rom. i. 5-7, 13-15; xv. 14-16. In the first St. Paul 
numbers the Church at Rome among the Gentile Churches, and 
bases on his own apostleship to the Gentiles his right to address 
them. In the second he also connects the obligations he is under 
to preach to them directly with the general fact that all Gentiles 
without exception are his province. In the third he in like manner 
excuses himself courteously for the earnestness with which he has 
written by an appeal to his commission to act as the priest who 
lays upon the altar the Church 2 the Gentiles as his offering. 
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This then is the natural construction to put upon the Apostle’s 
language. The Church to which he is writing is Gentile in its 
general complexion; but at the same time it contains so many 
born Jews that he passes easily and freely from the one body to 
the other. He does not feel bound to measure and weigh his 
words, because if he writes in the manner which comes most 
naturally to himself he knows that there will be in the Church 
many who will understand him. The fact to which we have 
already referred, that a large proportion even of the Gentile Chris- 
tians would have approached Christianity through the portals of 
a previous connexion with Judaism, would tend to set him still 
more at his ease in this respect. We shall see in the next section 
that the force which impels the Apostle is behind rather than in 
front. It is not to be supposed that he had any exact statistics 
before him as to the composition of the Church to which he was 
writing. It was enough that he was aware that a letter such as he 
has written was not likely to be thrown away. 

If he had stayed to form a more exact estimate we may take the 
greetings in ch. xvi as a rough indication of the lines that it would 
follow. The collection of names there points to a mixture of 
nationalities. Aquila at least, if not also Prisca?, we know to have 
been a Jew (Acts xviii. 2). Andronicus and Junias and Herodion 
are described as ‘kinsmen’ (ovyyeveis) of the Apostle: precisely 
what this means is not certain—perhaps ‘members of the same 
tribe ’—but in any case they must have been Jews. Mary (Miriam) 
is a Jewish name; and Apelles reminds us at once of Judaeus Apella 
(Horace, Sa¢. I. v. 100). And there is besides ‘the household of 
Aristobulus,’ some of whom—if Aristobulus was really the grandson 
of Herod or at least connected with that dynasty—would probably 
have the same nationality. Four names (Urbanus, Ampliatus, 
Rufus, and Julia) are Latin. The rest (ten in number) are Greek 
with an indeterminate addition in ‘the household of Narcissus.’ 
Some such proportions as these might well be represented in the 
Church at large. 

(3) Status and Condition. The same list of names may give us 
some idea of the social status of a representative group of Roman 
Christians. The names are largely those of slaves and freedmen. 
In any case the households of Narcissus and Aristobulus would 
belong to this category. It is not inconceivable, though of course 
not proveable, that Narcissus may be the well-known freedman of 
Claudius, put to death in the year 54 a.p., and Aristobulus the 
scion of the house of Herod. We know that at the time when 


* See the note on ch. xvi. 3, where reference is made to the view favoured 
by Dr. Hort (Rom. and Eph. p. 12 ff.), that Prisca was a Roman lady belonging 
to the well-known family of that name. 
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- St. Paul wrote to the Philippians Christianity had penetrated into 
the retinue of the Emperor himself (Phil. iv. 22). A name like 
Philologus seems to point to a certain degree of culture. We 
should therefore probably not be wrong in supposing that not 
only the poorer class of slaves and freedmen is represented. And 
it must be remembered that the better sort of Greek and some 
Oriental slaves would often be more highly educated and more 
refined in manners than their masters. There is good reason to 
think that Pomponia Graecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius the 
conqueror of Britain, and that in the next generation Flavius 
Clemens and Domitilla, the near relations and victims of Domitian, 
had come under Christian influence’. We should therefore be 
justified in supposing that even at this early date more than one of 
the Roman Christians possessed a not inconsiderable social stand- 
ing and importance. If there was any Church in which the ‘not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,’ 
had an exception, it was at Rome. 

When we look again at the list we see that it has a tendency to 
fall into groups. We hear of Prisca and Aquila, ‘and the Church 
that is in their house,’ of the household of Aristobulus and the 
Christian members of the household of Narcissus, of Asyncritus, &c. 
‘and the brethren that are with them,’ of Philologus and certain 
companions ‘and all the saints that are with them.’ It would only 
be what we should expect if the Church of Rome at this time 
consisted of a number of such little groups, scattered over the 
great city, each with its own rendezvous but without any complete 
and centralized organization. In more than one of the incidental 
notices of the Roman Church it is spoken of as ‘founded’ (Iren. 
Adv. Haer, Ill. i. 1; iii. 3) or ‘planted’ (Dionysius of Corinth in 
Eus. #7. Z. II. xxv. 8) by St. Peter and St. Paul. It may well be 
that although the Church did not in the strict sense owe to these 
Apostles its origin, it did owe to them its first existence as an 
organized whole. 

We must not however exaggerate the want of organization at 
the time when St. Paul is writing. The repeated allusions to 
‘labouring’ (komav) in the case of Mary, Tryphaena and Tryphosa, 
and Persis—all, as we observe, women—points to some kind of 
regular ministry (cf. for the quasi-technical sense of xomav 1 Thess. 
v.12; 1 Tim.v. 17). It is evident that Prisca and Aquila took 
the lead which we should expect of them; and they were well 
trained in St. Paul’s methods. Even without the help of an 
Apostle, the Church had evidently a life of its own; and where 
there is life there is sure to be a spontaneous tendency to definite 
articulation of function. When St, Paul and St. Peter arrived we 


‘ Lightfoot, C/ement, i, 30-39, &c. 
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may believe that they would find the work half done; still it would 
wait the seal of their presence, as the Church of Samaria waited for 
the coming of Peter and John (Acts viii. 14). 


§ 4. THE TIME AND PLACE, OCCASION AND PURPOSE, 
OF THE EPISTLE. 


(1) Zime and Place. The time and place at which the Epistle 
was written are easy to determine. And the simple and natural 
way in which the notes of both in the Epistle itself dovetail into the 
narrative of the Acts, together with the perfect consistency of the 
whole group of data—subtle, slight, and incidental as they are—in 
the two documents, at once strongly confirms the truth of the 
history and would almost alone be enough to dispose of the 
doctrinaire objections which have been brought against the 
Epistle. 

St. Paul had long cherished the desire of paying a visit to Rome 
(Rom. i. 13; xv. 23), and that desire he hopes very soon to see 
fulfilled; but at the moment of writing his face is turned not 
westwards but eastwards. A collection has been made in the 
Greek Churches, the proceeds of which he is with an anxious mind 
about to convey to Jerusalem. He feels that his own relation and 
that of the Churches of his founding to the Palestinian Church is 
a delicate matter; the collection is no lightly considered act of 
passing charity, but it has been with him the subject of long and 
earnest deliberation; it is the olive-branch which he is bent upon 
offering. Great issues turn upon it; and he does not know how it 
will be received’. 

We hear much of this collection in the Epistles written about 
this date (1 Cor. xvi. 1 ff.; 2 Cor. viii. 1 ff.; ix. 1 ff.). In the 
Acts it is not mentioned before the fact; but retrospectively in 
the course of St. Paul’s address before Felix allusion is made to 
it: ‘after many years I came to bring alms to my nation and 
offerings’ (Acts xxiv. 17). Though the collection is not mentioned 
in the earlier chapters of the Acts, the order of the journey is 
mentioned. When his stay at Ephesus was drawing to an end 
we read that ‘Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After 
I have been there, I must also see Rome’ (Acts xix. 21). Part. of 
this programme has been accomplished. At the time of writing 
St. Paul seems to be at the capital of Achaia. The allusions 


® On this collection see an excellent article by Mr. Rendall in The Excposttor, 
1893, ii. 321 ff. ‘ 
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_which point to this would none of them taken separately be 
certain, but in combination they amount to a degree of pro- 
bability which is little short of certainty. The bearer of the 
Epistle appears to be one Phoebe who is an active, perhaps an 
official, member of the Church of Cenchreae, the harbour of 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 1). The house in which St. Paul is staying, 
which is also the meeting-place of the local Church, belongs to 
Gaius (Rom. xvi. 23); and a Gaius St. Paul had baptized at 
Corinth (1 Cor.i. 14). He-sends a greeting also from Erastus, 
who is described as ‘oeconomus’ or ‘treasurer’ of the city. The 
Office is of some importance, and points to a city of some im- 
portance. This would agree with Corinth; and just at Corinth 
we learn from 2 Tim. iv. 20 that an Erastus was left behind on 
St. Paul’s latest journey—naturally enough if it was his home. 

The visit to Achaia then upon which these indications converge 
is that which is described in Acts xx. 2, 3. It occupied three 
months, which on the most probable reckoning would fall at 
the beginning of the year 58. St. Paul has in his company at 
this time Timothy and Sosipater (or Sopater) who join in the 
greeting of the Epistle (Rom. xvi. 21) and are also mentioned 
in Acts xx. 4. Of the remaining four who send their greetings 
we recognize at least Jason of Thessalonica (Rom. xvi. 21; cf. 
Acts xvii. 6). Just the lightness and unobtrusiveness of all these 
mutual coincidences affixes to the works in which they occur 
the stamp of reality. 


The date thus clearly indicated brings the Epistle to the Romans into 
close connexion with the two Epistles to. Corinthians, and less certainly with 
the Epistle to Galatians. We have seen how the collection for the Churches 
of Judaea is one of the links which bind together the first three. Many 
other subtler traces of synchronism in thought and style have been pointed 
out between all four (especially by Bp. Lightfoot in Journ. of Class. and 
Sacr. Philol. iii [1857], p. 289 ff.; also Galatians, p. 43 ff., ed. 2). The 
relative position of 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans is fixed and certain. 
1f Romans was written in the early spring of A.D. 58, then 1 Corinthians 
would fall in the spring and 2 Corinthians in the autumn of A.D. 57‘. In 
regard to Galatians the data are not so decisive, and different views are held. 
The older opinion, and that which would seem to be still dominant in 
Germany (it is maintained by Lipsius writing in 1891), is that Galatians 
belongs to the early part of St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus, A.D. 54 or 55. 
In England Bp. Lightfoot found a number of followers in bringing it into 
closer juxtaposition with Romans, about the winter of A.D. 57-58. The 
question however has been recently reopened in two opposite directions: on 
the one hand by Dr. C. Clemen (Chronologie der paulinischen Briefe, Halle, 
1893), who would place it after Romans; and on the other hand by 


1 Jiilicher, in his recent Zimleitung, p. 62, separates the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians by an interval of eighteen months; nor can this opinion be at once 
ruled out of court, though it seems opposed to 1 Cor. xvi. 8, from which we 
gather that when he wrote the first Epistle St. Paul did not contemplate staying 
in Ephesus longer than the next succeeding Pentecost. 
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Mr. F. Rendall in Zhe Expositor for April, 1894 (p. 254 ff.), who would 
place it some years earlier. a 

Clemen, who propounds a novel view of the chronology of St. Paul’s life 
generally, would interpose the Council of Jerusalem (which he identifies with 
the visit of Acts xxi and not with that of Acts xv) between Romans, which 
he assigns to the winter of A.D. 53-54, and Galatians, which he places towards 
the end of the latter year’, His chief argument is that Galatians represents 
a more advanced and heated stage of the controversy with the Judaizers, and 
he accounts for this by the events which followed the Council (Gal. ii. 12 ff. ; 
i. 6 ff.). There is, however, much that is arbitrary in the whole of this 
reconstruction; and the common view seems to us far more probable that 
the Epistle to the Romans marks rather the gradual subsidence of troubled 
waters than their first disturbing. There is more to be said for Mr. Rendall’s 
opinion that Galatians was written during the early part of St. Paul’s first 
visit to Corinth in the year 51 (or 52). The question is closely connected 
with the controversy reopened by Professor Ramsay as to the identity of the 
Galatian Churches. For those who see in them the Churches of South 
Galatia (Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe) the earlier date 
may well seem preferable. If we take them to be the Churches of North 
Galatia (Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium), then the Epistle cannot be earlier 
than St. Paul’s settlement at Ephesus on his third Journey in the year 54. 
The argument which Bishop Lightfoot based on resemblances of thought and 
language between Galatians and Romans rests upon facts that are indisput- 
able, but does not carry with it any certain inference as to date. 


(2) Occasion. If the time and place of the Epistle are clear, 
the occasion of it is still clearer; St. Paul himself explains it 
in unmistakable language twice over. At the beginning of the 
Epistle (Rom. i. ro-15) he tells the Romans how much he has 
longed to pay them a visit; and now that the prospect has been 
brought near he evidently writes to prepare them for it. And 
at the end of the Epistle (ch. xv. 22-33) he repeats his explanation 
detailing all his plans both for the near and for the more distant 
future, and telling them how he hopes to make his stay with them 
the most important stage of his journey to Spain. We know that 
his intention was fulfilled in substance but not in the manner 
of its accomplishment. He went up to Jerusalem and then 


1 Dr. Clemen places St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus (2} years on his reckon- 
ing) in 50-52 A.D. In the course of it would fall our 1 Corinthians and two 
out of the three letters which are supposed to be combined in our 2 Corinthians 
(for this division there is really something of a case). He then inserts a third 
missionary journey, extending not over three months (as Acts xx. 3), but 
Over some two years in Macedonia and Greece. To this he refers the last 
Corinthian letter (2 Cor. i-viii) and a genuine fragment of Ep. to Titus 
(Tit. iii. 12-14). Ep. to Romans is written from Corinth in the winter of 
A.D. 53-54. Then follow the Council at Jerusalem, the dispute at Antioch, 
Ep. to Galatians, and a fourth journey in Asia Minor, with another genuine 
fragment, 2 Tim. iv, 19-21. This fills the interval which ends with the arrest 
at Jerusalem in the year 58, Epp. to Phil., Col., Philem. and one or two more 
fragments of Past. Epp., the Apostle’s arrival at Rome in A.D. 61 and his 
death in A.D. 64. The whole scheme stands or falls with the place assigned to 
a mars of Jerusalem, and the estimate formed of the historical character 
of the Acts. 
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-to Rome, but only after two years’ forcible detention, and as 
a prisoner awaiting his trial. 

(3) Purpose. A more complicated question meets us when 
from the occasion or proximate cause of the Epistle to the Romans 
we pass to its purpose or ulterior cause. The Apostle’s reasons 
for writing to Rome lie upon the surface; his reasons for writing 
the particular letter he did write will need more consideration. 
No doubt there is a providence in it. It was willed that such 
a letter should be written for the admonition of after-ages. But 
through what psychological channels did that providence work? 

Here we pass on to much debated ground; and it will perhaps 
help us if we begin by presenting the opposing theories in as 
antithetical a form as possible. 

When the different views which have been held come to be 
examined, they will be found to be reducible to two main types, 
which differ not on a single point but on a number of co-ordinated 
points. One might be described as primarily historical, the other 
primarily dogmatic; one directs attention mainly to the Church 
addressed, the other mainly to the writer; one adopts the view 
of a predominance of Jewish-Christian readers, the other pre- 
supposes readers who are predominantly Gentile Christians. 

Here again the epoch-making impulse came from Baur. It was 
Baur who first worked out a coherent theory, the essence of which 
was that it claimed to be historical. He argued from the analogy 
of the other Epistles which he allowed to be genuine. The cir- 
cumstances of the Corinthian Church are reflected as in a glass in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians; the circumstances of the Galatian 
Churches come out clearly from that to the Galatians. Did it not 
follow that the circumstances of the Roman Church might be 
directly inferred from the Epistle to the Romans, and that the 
Epistle itself was written with deliberate reference to them? Why 
all this Jewish-sounding argument if the readers were not Jews? 
Why these constant answers to objections if there was no one to 
object? The issues discussed were similar in many respects to 
those in the Epistle to the Galatians. In Galatia a fierce con- 
troversy was going on. Must it not therefore be assumed that 
there was a like controversy, only milder and more tempered, at 
Rome, and that the Apostle wished to deal with it in a manner 
correspondingly milder and more tempered? 

There was truth in all this; but it was truth to some extent 
one-sided and exaggerated. A little reflexion will show that the 
cases of the Churches of Corinth and Galatia were not exactly 
parallel to that of Rome. In Galatia St. Paul was dealing with 
a perfectly definite state of things in a Church which he himself had 
founded, and the circumstances of which he knew from within and 
not merely by hearsay. At Corinth he had spent a still longer 
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time; when he wrote he was not far distant; there had been 
frequent communications between the Church and the Apostle; 
and in the case of 1 Corinthians he had actually before him a letter 
containing a number of questions which he was requested to 
answer, while in that of 2 Corinthians he had a personal report 
brought to him by Titus. What could there be like this at Rome? 
The Church there St. Paul had not founded, had not even seen; 
and, if we are to believe Baur and the great majority of his followers, 
he had not even any recognizable correspondents to keep him 
informed about it. For by what may seem a strange inconsistency 
it was especially the school of Baur which denied the genuineness 
of ch. xvi, and so cut away a whole list of persons from one or 
other of whom St. Paul might have really learnt something about 
Roman Christianity. 

These contradictions were avoided in the older theory which 
prevailed before the time of Baur and which has not been without 
adherents, of whom the most prominent perhaps is Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss, since his day. According to this theory the main object of 
the. Epistle is doctrinal; it is rather a theological treatise than 
a letter; its purpose is to instruct the Roman Church in central 
principles of the faith, and has but little reference to the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

It would be wrong to call this view—at least in its recent forms 
—unhistorical. It takes account of the situation as it presented 
itself, but looks at another side of it from that which caught the 
eye of Baur. The leading idea is no longer the position of the 
readers, but the position of the writer: every thing is made to turn 
on the truths which the Apostle wished to place on record, and for 
which he found a fit recipient in a Church which seemed to have so 
commanding a future before it. 

Let us try to do justice to the different aspects of the problem. 
The theories which have so far been mentioned, and others of 
which we have not yet spoken, are only at fault in so far as they 
are exclusive and emphasize some one point to the neglect of the 
rest. Nature is usually more subtle than art. A man of St. Paul’s 
ability sitting down to write a letter on matters of weight would be 
likely to have several influences present to his mind at once, and 
his language would be moulded now by one and now by another. 

Three factors may be said to have gone to the shaping of this 
letter of St. Paul’s. 

The first of these will be that which Baur took almost for the 
only one. The Apostle had some real knowledge of the state of 
the Church to which he was writing. Here we see the importance 
of his connexion with Aquila and Prisca. His intercourse with 
them would probably give the first impulse to that wish which he 
tells us that he had entertained for many years to visit Rome in 
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person. When first he met them at Corinth they were newly 
arrived from the capital; he would hear from them of the state of 
things they left behind them; and a spark would be enough to 
fire his imagination at the prospect of winning a foothold for Christ 
and the Gospel in the seat of empire itself. We may well 
believe—if the speculations about Prisca are valid, and even with- 
out drawing upon these—that the two wanderers would keep up 
communication with the Christians of their home. And now, very 
probably at the instance of the Apostle, they had returned to 
prepare the way for his coming. We cannot afford to lose so 
valuable a link between St. Paul and the Church he had set his 
heart on visiting. Two of his most trusted friends are now on the 
spot, and they would not fail to report all that it was essential to 
the Apostle to know. He may have had other correspondents 
besides, but they would be the chief. To this source we may look 
for what there is of local colour in the Epistle. Ifthe argument is 
addressed now to Gentiles by birth and now to Jews; if we catch 
a glimpse of parties in the Church, ‘the strong’ and ‘the weak’; 
if there is a hint of danger threatening the peace and the faith of 
the community (as in ch. xvi. 17-20)—it is from his friends in 
Rome that the Apostle draws his knowledge of the conditions with 
which he is dealing. 

The second factor which helps in determining the character of 
the Epistle has more to do with what it is not than with what it is: 
it prevents it from being as it was at one time described, ‘a com- 
pendium of the whole of Christian doctrine.’ The Epistle is not 
this, because like all St. Paul’s Epistles it implies a common basis 
of Christian teaching, those mapaddoes as they are called elsewhere 
(« Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6), which the Apostle is able to 
take for granted as already known to his readers, and which he 
therefore thinks it unnecessary to repeat without special reason. 
He will not ‘lay again’ a foundation which is already laid. He 
will not speak of the ‘first principles’ of a Christian’s belief, but 
will ‘go on unto perfection.’ Hence it is that just the most funda- 
mental doctrines—the Divine Lordship of Christ, the value of His 
Death, the nature of the Sacraments—are assumed rather than 
stated or proved. Such allusions as we get to these are concerned 
not with the rudimentary but with the more developed forms of the 
doctrines in question. They nearly always add something to the 
common stock of teaching, give to it a profounder significance, 
or apply it in new and unforeseen directions. The last charge 
that could be brought against the Epistle would be that it consisted 
of Christian commonplaces. It is one of the most original of 
writings. No Christian can have read it for the first time without 
feeling that he was introduced to heights and depths of Christianity 
of which he had never been conscious before, 
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For, lastly, the most powerful of all the influences which have 
shaped the contents of the Epistle is the experience of the writer. 
The main object which he has in view is really not far to seek. 
When he thought of visiting Rome his desire was to ‘have some 
fruit’ there, as in the rest of the Gentile world (Rom. i. 13). He 
longed to impart to the Roman Christians some ‘spiritual gift,’ 
such as he knew that he had the power of imparting (i. 115 xv. 
29). By this he meant the effect of his own personal presence, 
but the gift was one that could be exercised also in absence. He 
has exercised it by this letter, which is itself the outcome of a 
mvevparixoy xdpiopa, a word of instruction, stimulus, and warning, 
addressed in the first instance to the Church at Rome, and through 
it to Christendom for all time. 

The Apostle has reached another turning-point in his career. 
He is going up to Jerusalem, not knowing what will befall him 
there, but prepared for the worst. He is aware that the step which 
he is taking is highly critical and he has no confidence that he will 
escape with his life’. This gives an added solemnity to his utter- 
ance; and it is natural that he should cast back his glance over 
the years which had passed since he became a Christian and sum 
up the result as he felt it for himself. It is not exactly a conscious 
summing up, but it is the momentum of this past experience which 
guides his pen. 

Deep in the background of all his thought lies that one great 
event which brought him within the fold of Christ. For him it 
had been nothing less than a revolution ; and it fixed permanently 
his conception of the new forces which came with Christianity into 
the world. ‘To believe in Christ,’ ‘to be baptized into Christ,’ 
these were the watchwords; and the Apostle felt that they were 
pregnant with intense meaning. That new personal relation of 
the believer to his Lord was henceforth the motive-power which 
dominated the whole of his life. It was also met, as it seemed, ina 
marvellous manner from above. We cannot doubt that from his con- 
version onwards St. Paul found himself endowed with extraordinary 
energies. Some of them were what we should call miraculous; 
but he makes no distinction between those which were miraculous 
and those which were not. He set them all down as miraculous 
in the sense of having a direct Divine cause. And when he looked 
around him over the Christian Church he saw that like endowments, 
energies similar in kind if inferior to his own in degree, were 
widely diffused. They were the characteristic mark of Christians. 
Partly they took a form which would be commonly described as 
supernatural, unusual powers of healing, unusual gifts of utterance, 
an unusual magnetic influence upon others; partly they consisted 


+ This is impressively stated in Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 42 ff. 
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_in a strange elation of spirit which made suffering and toil seem 
light and insignificant ; but most of all the new impulse was moral 
in its working, it blossomed out in a multitude of attractive traits— 
‘love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance. These St. Paul called ‘fruits of the 
Spirit.’ The act of faith on the part of man, the influence of the 
Spirit (which was only another way of describing the influence of 
Christ Himself") from the side of God, were the two outstanding 
facts which made the lives of Christians differ from those of other 
men. 

These are the postulates of Christianity, the forces to which the 
Apostle has to appeal for the solution of practical problems as they 
present themselves. His time had been very largely taken up 
with such problems. There had been the great question as to 
the terms on which Gentiles were to be admitted to the new society. 
On this head St. Paul could have no doubt. His own ruling 
principles, ‘faith’ and ‘the Spirit,’ made no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile; he had no choice but to contend for the equal 
rights of both—a certain precedence might be yielded to the Jews 
as the chosen people of the Old Covenant, but that was all. 

This battle had been fought and won. But it left behind 
a question which was intellectually more troublesome—a question 
brought home by the actual effect of the preaching of Christianity, 
very largely welcomed and eagerly embraced by Gentiles, but as 
a rule spurned and rejected by the Jews—how it could be that 
Israel, the chosen recipient of the promises of the Old Testament, 
should be excluded from the benefit now that those promises came 
to be fulfilled. Clearly this question belongs to the later reflective 
stage of the controversy relating to Jew and Gentile. The active 
contending for Gentile liberties would come first, the philosophic 
or theological assignment of the due place of Jew and Gentile in 
the Divine scheme would naturally come afterwards. This more 
advanced stage has now been reached ; the Apostle has made up 
his mind on the whole series of questions at issue; and he takes 
the opportunity of writing to the Romans at the very centre of the 
empire, to lay down calmly and deliberately the conclusions to 
which he has come. 

The Epistle is the ripened fruit of the thought and struggles of 
the eventful years by which it had been preceded. It is no merely 
abstract disquisition but a letter full of direct human interest in the 
persons to whom it is written; it is a letter which contains here 
and there side-glances at particular local circumstances, and at 
least one emphatic warning (ch. xvi. 17-20) against a danger 
which had not reached the Church as yet, but any day might reach 


1 See the notes on ch. viii. 9-17 ; compare also ch. vi. 1-14. 
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it, and the full urgency of which the Apostle knew only too well ; 
but the main theme of the letter is the gathering in of the harvest, 
at once of the Church’s history since the departure of its Master, 
and of the individual history of a single soul, that one soul which 
under God had had the most active share in making the course of 
external events what it was. St. Paul set himself to give the 
Roman Church of his best; he has given it what was perhaps in 
some ways too good for it—more we may be sure than it would be 
able to digest and assimilate at the moment, but just for that very 
reason a body of teaching which eighteen centuries of Christian 
interpreters have failed to exhaust. Its richness in this respect is 
due to the incomparable hold which it shows on the essential 
principles of Christ’s religion, and the way in which, like the 
Bible in general, it pierces through the conditions of a particular 
time and place to the roots of things which are permanent and 
universal. 


§ 5. THE ARGUMENT. 


In the interesting essay in which, discarding all tradition, he 
seeks to re-interpret the teaching of St. Paul directly from the 
standpoint of the nineteenth century, Matthew Arnold maps out the 
contents of the Epistle as follows :— 

‘If a somewhat pedantic form of expression may be forgiven for 
the sake of clearness, we may say that of the eleven first chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans—the chapters which convey Paul’s 
theology, though not . . . with any scholastic purpose or in any 
formal scientific mode of exposition—of these eleven chapters, the 
first, second, and third are, in a scale of importance, fixed by 
a scientific criticism of Paul’s line of thought, sub-primary; the 
fourth and fifth are secondary; the sixth and eighth are primary; 
the seventh chapter is sub-primary; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters are secondary. Furthermore, to the contents of the 
separate chapters themselves this scale must be carried on, so far as 
to mark that of the two great primary chapters, the sixth and 
eighth, the eighth is primary down only to the end of the twenty- 
eighth verse ; from thence to the end it is, however, eloquent, yet 
for the purpose of a scientific criticism of Paul’s essential theology 
only secondary’ (S¥%. Paul and Protestantism, p. 92 f.). 

This extract may serve as a convenient starting-point for our 
examination of the argument: and it may conduce to clearness of 
apprehension if we complete the. summary analysis of the Epistle 
given by the same writer, with the additional advantage of presenting 
it in his fresh and bright manner ;— 
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‘The first chapter is to the Gentiles—its purport is: You have 
not righteousness. The second is to the Jews—its purport 
is: No more have you, though you think you have. The third 
chapter assumes faith in Christ as the one source of right- 
eousness for all men. The fourth chapter gives to the notion 
of righteousness through faith the sanction of the Old Testament 
and of the history of Abraham. The fifth insists on the causes for 
thankfulness and exultation in the boon of righteousness through 
faith in Christ; and applies illustratively, with this design, the 
history of Adam. The sixth chapter comes to the all-important 
question: “ What is that faith in Christ which I, Paul, mean ?”— 
and answers it. The seventh illustrates and explains the answer. 
But the eighth down to the end of the twenty-eighth verse, develops 
and completes the answer. The rest of the eighth chapter expresses 
the sense of safety and gratitude which the solution is fitted to 
inspire. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters uphold the second 
chapter’s thesis—so hard to a Jew, so easy to us—that righteous- 
ness is not by the Jewish law; but dwell with hope and joy on a 
final result of things which is to be favourable to Israel’ (zdzd. p. 93). 

Some such outline as this would be at the present stage of in- 
vestigation generally accepted. It is true that Baur threw the 
centre of gravity upon chapters ix—xi, and held that the rest of the 
Epistle was written up to these: but this view would now on 
almost all hands be regarded as untenable. The problem discussed 
in these chapters doubtless weighed heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; 
in the circumstances under which he was writing it was doubtless 
a problem of very considerable urgency; but for all that it is 
a problem which belongs rather to the circumference of St. Paul’s 
thought than to the centre; it is not so much a part of his funda- 
mental teaching as a consequence arising from its collision with an 
unbelieving world. 

On this head the scholarship of the present day would be on the 
side of Matthew Arnold. It points, however, to the necessity, in 
any attempt to determine what is primary and what is not primary 
in the argument of the Epistle, of starting with a clear understanding 
of the point of view from which the degrees of relative importance 
are to be assigned. Baur’s object was historical—to set the 
Epistle in relation to the circumstances of its composition. On 
that assumption his view was partially—though still not more than 
partially—justified. Matthew Arnold’s object on the other hand 
was what he calls ‘a scientific criticism of Paul’s thought’; by 
which he seems to mean (though perhaps he was not wholly clear 
in his own mind) an attempt to discriminate in it those elements 
which are of the highest permanent value. It was natural that he 
should attach the greatest importance to those elements in particular 
which seemed to be capable of direct personal verification, From 
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this point of view we need not question his assignment of a primary 
significance to chapters vi and viii. His reproduction of the thought 
of these chapters is the best thing in his book, and we have drawn 
upon it ourselves in the commentary upon them (p. 163f.). There 
is more in the same connexion that well deserves attentive study. 
But there are other portions of the Epistle which are not capable of 
verification precisely in the same manner, and yet were of primary 
importance to St. Paul himself and may be equally of primary 
importance to those of us who are willing to accept his testimony 
in spiritual things which lie beyond the reach of our personal 
experience. Matthew Arnold is limited by the method which he 
applies—and which others would no doubt join with him in 
applying—to the subjective side of Christianity, the emotions and 
efforts which it generates in Christians. But there is a further 
question how and why they came to be generated. And in the 
answer which St. Paul would give, and which the main body of 
Christians very largely on his authority would also give to that 
question, he and they alike are led up into regions where direct 
human verification ceases to be possible. 

It is quite true that ‘faith in Christ’ means attachment to Christ, 
a strong emotion of love and gratitude. But that emotion is not 
confined, as we say, to ‘the historical Christ,’ it has for its object 
not only Him who walked the earth as ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’; it is 
directed towards the same Jesus ‘crucified, risen and ascended to 
the right hand of God.’ St. Paul believed, and we also believe, 
that His transit across the stage of our earth was accompanied by 
consequences in the celestial sphere which transcend our faculties. 
We cannot pretend to be able to verify them as we can verify that 
which passes in our own minds. And yet a certain kind of indirect 
verification there is. The thousands and tens of thousands of 
Christians who have lived and died in the firm conviction of the 
truth of these supersensual realities, and who upon the strength of 
them have reduced their lives to a harmonious unity superseding 
the war of passion, do really afford no slight presumption that the 
beliefs which have enabled them to do this are such as the Ruler of 
the universe approves, and such as aptly fit into the eternal order. 
Whatever the force of this presumption to the outer world, it is one 
which the Christian at least will cherish, 

We therefore do not feel at liberty to treat as anything less than 
primary that which was certainly primary to St. Paul. We entirely 
accept the view that chapters vi and viii are primary, but we also 
feel bound to place by their side the culminating verses of chapter 
iii, The really fundamental passages in the Epistle we should say 
were, ch.i. 16, 17, which states the problem, and iii. 21-26, vi. 1-14, 
viii. 1-30 (rather than 1-28), which supply its solution. The 
problem is, How is man to become righteous in the sight of God? 
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And the answer is (1) by certain great redemptive acts on the 
part of God which take effect in the sphere above, though their 
consequences are felt throughout the sphere below; (2) titrough 
a certain ardent apprehension of these acts and of their Author 
Christ, on the part of the Christian; and (3) through his con- 
tinued self-surrender to Divine influences poured out freely and 
unremittingly upon him. 

It is superfluous to say that there is nothing whatever that is new 
in this statement, It does but reproduce the belief, in part implicit 
rather than explicit, of the Early Church; then further defined and 
emphasized more vigorously on some of its sides at the Reformation ; 
and lastly brought to a more even balance (or what many would 
fain make a more even balance) by the Church of our own day. Of 
course it is liable to be impugned, as it is impugned by the 
attractive writer whose words have been quoted above, in the 
interest of what is thought to be a stricter science. But whatever 
the value in itself of the theory which is substituted for it, we may 
be sure that it does not adequately represent the mind of St. Paul. 
In the present commentary our first object is to do justice to this. 
How it is afterwards to be worked up into a complete scheme of 
religious belief, it lies beyond our scope to consider. 


For the sake of the student it may be well to draw out the 
contents of the Epistle in a tabular analytical form. St. Paul, as 
Matthew Arnold rightly reminds us, is no Schoolman, and his 
method is the very reverse of all that is formal and artificial. But 
it is undoubtedly helpful to set before ourselves the framework of 
his thought, just as a knowledge of anatomy conduces to the better 
understanding of the living human frame. 


I—Introduction (i. 1-15). 
a. The Apostolic Salutation (i. 1-7). 
8. St. Paul and the Roman Church (i. 8-15). 
11.—Doctrinal. 
THE GREAT THESIS. Problem: How is Righteousness to be attained? 
Answer: Not by man’s work, but by God’s gift, through Faith, or 
loyal attachment to Christ (i. 16, 17). 


A. Righteousness as a state or condition in the sight of God (Justification) 
(i. 18-v. 21). 
1. Righteousness not hitherto attained (i. 18-iii. 20). 
[Rather, by contrast, a scene which bespeaks impending Wrath]. 
@. Failure of the Gentile (i. 18-32). 
(i.) Natural Religion (i. 18-20) ; 
(ii.) deserted for idolatry (i. 21-25) ; 
(iii.) hence judicial abandonment to abominable sins (2%, ~"), to 
every kind of moral depravity (28-31), even to perversion of 
conscience (32). 
8. [Transitional]. Future judgement without respect of persons such as 
Jew or Gentile (ii. 1-16). 
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(i.) Jewish critic and Gentile sinner in the same position (ii. 1-4). 

(ii.) Standard of judgement: deeds, not privileges (ii. 5-11). 

(iii.) Rule of judgement: Law of Moses for the Jew; Law of Con. 
science for the Gentile (ii, 12-16). 

y. Failure of the Jew (ii. 17-29). Profession and reality, as regards 
(i.) Law (ii. 17-24) 5 
(ii.) Circumcision (ii. 25-29). 
8. [Parenthetic]. Answer to casuistical objections from Jewish stand- 
point (iii. 1-8). ; 
(i.) The Jew’s advantage as recipient of Divine Promises 
ii. 1,.2)% 
{ii.) which _ are not invalidated by Man’s unfaithfulness 
itl. 35.4). 
(iii.) Yet ey oe glory no excuse for human sin (iii. 5-8). 
e. Universal failure to attain to righteousness and earn acceptance 
illustrated from Scripture (iii. g-20). 
3. Consequent Exposition of New System (iii. 21-31) : 
a. (i.) in its relation to Law, independent of it, yet attested by it 
(21); 

(ii.) in its aati as the free gift of God (22-24) ; 

(iii.) in the method of its realization through the propitiatory Death 
of Christ, which occupies under the New Dispensation the 
same place which Sacrifice, especially the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, occupied under the Old (25) ; 

(iv.) in its final cause—the twofold manifestation of God’s righteous- 
ness, at once asserting itself against sin and conveying pardon 
to the sinner (26). 

8. Preliminary note of two main consequences from this: 
(i.) Boasting excluded (27, 28); 
(ii.) Jew and Gentile alike accepted (29-31). 
3- Relation of this New System to O. T. considered in reference to the 
crucial case of Abraham (iv. 1-25). 
(i.) Abraham’s acceptance (like that described by David) turned 
on Faith, not Works (iv. 1-8) ; 

(ii.) nor Circumcision (iv. 9-12) 

{so that there might be nothing to prevent him from 
being the spiritual father of uncircumcised as well as 
circumcised (11, 12)], 

(iii.) nor Law, the antithesis of Promise (iv. 13-1 

{so that he might be the spiritual father of a// believers, 
not of those under the Law only]. 

(iv.) Abraham’s Faith, a type of the Christian’s (iv. 17-25) : 

[he too believed in a birth from the dead]. 


¢. Blissful effects of Righteousness by Faith (v. 1-21). 
a. (i.) It leads by sure degrees to a triumphant hope of final sal- 
vation (v. 1-4). 
(ii.) That hope guaranteed a fortiort by the Love displayed in 
Christ's Death for sinners (v. 5-11). 
8. Contrast of these effects with those of Adam’s Fall (v. 12-21) : 
(i.) like, in the transition from one to all (12-14); 
i.) unlike, in that where one brought sin, condemnation, death, the 
other brought grace, a declaration of unmerited rightecus- 
ness, life (15-17). 
(iii) Summary. Relations of Fall, Law, Grace (18-21) 
[The Fall brought sin; Law increased it; but Grace more 
than cancels the ill effects of Law]. 
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B. Progressive Righteousness in the Christian (Sanctification) (vi-viii). 

1. Reply to further casuistical objection: ‘If more sin means more 
grace, why not go on sinning?” 

The immersion of Baptism carried with it a death to sin, 
and union with the risen Christ. The Christian there- 
fore cannot, must not, sin (vi. 1-14). 
2. The Christian’s Release: what it is, and what it is not: shown by 
two metaphors. 
a, Servitude and emancipation (vi. 15-23). 
8. The marriage-bond (vii. 1-6). 
[The Christian’s old self dead to the Law with Christ; so that 
he is henceforth free to live with Him]. 

3. Judaistic objection from seeming disparagement of Law: met by an 
analysis of the moral conflict in the soul. Law is impotent, 
and gives an impulse or handle to sin, but is not itself sinful 
(vii. 7-24). The conflict ended by the interposition of 
Christ (25). 

4. Perspective of the Christian’s New Career (viii). 

The Indwelling Spirit. 
a, Failure of the previous system made good by Christ’s Incarnation 
and the Spirit’s presence (viii. 1-4). 
8B. The new régime contrasted with the old—the régime of the Spirit 
with the weakness of unassisted humanity (vii. 5-9). 
y. The Spirit’s presence a guarantee of bodily as well as moral 
resurrection (viii. 10-13); 
8 also a guarantee that the Christian enjoys with God a son’s relation, 
and will enter upon a son’s inheritance (viii. 14-17). 
¢. That glorious inheritance the object of creation’s yearning (viii. 
18-22) ; 
and of the Christian’s hope (viii. 23-25). 
n. Human infirmity assisted by the Spirit’s intercession (viii. 26, 27) ; 
6, and sustained by the knowledge of the connected chain by which 
God works out His purpose of salvation (viii. 28-30). 
«. Inviolable security of the Christian in dependence upon God’s 
favour and the love of Christ (viii. 31-39). 

C Problem of Israel's Unbelief. The Gospel in history (ix, x, xi), The 
rejection of the Chosen People a sad contrast to its high destiny and 
privileges (ix. 1-5). 

1. Justice of the Rejection (ix. 6-29). 

a, The Rejection of Israel not inconsistent with the Divine promises 
(ix. 6-13); 
8. nor with the Divine Justice (ix. 14-29). 
(i.) The absoluteness of God’s choice shown from the O. T. (ix. 
14-18). 
(ii.) A necessary deduction from His position as Creator (ix. 
19-23). 
(iii.) The alternate choice of Jews and Gentiles expressly reserved 
and foretold in Scripture (ix. 24-29). 
a. Cause of the Rejection. 
a, Israel sought righteousness by Works instead of Faith, in their own 
way and not in God’s way (ix. 30-x. 4). 
And this although God’s method was— 
(i.) Not difficult and remote but near and easy (x. 5-10); 
(ii.) Within the reach of all, Jew and Gentile alike (x. 11-13). 
8. Nor can Israel plead in defence want of opportunity or warning— 
(i.) The Gospel has been fully and universaliy preached (x. 14-18). 
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(ii.) Israel had been warned beforehand by the Prophet that they 
would reject God’s Message (x. 19-21). 

3. Mitigating considerations. The purpose of God (xi). ; 

a. The Unbelief of Israel is now as in the past only partial (xi. 1-10). 

8. it is only temporary— : 

(i.) Their fall has a special purpose—the introduction of the 
Gentiles (xi. 11-15). 

(ii.) That Israel will be restored is vouched for by the holy stock 
from which it comes (xi. 16-24). 

y. In all this may be seen the purpose of God working upwards 
through seeming severity, to a beneficent result — the final 
restoration of all (xi. 25-31). 

Doxology (xi. 33-36). 
II l.—Practical and Hortatory. 
(1) The Christian sacrifice (xii. 1, 2). 
(2) The Christian as a member of the Church (xii. 3-8). 
(3) The Christian in his relation to others (xii. 9-21). 
The Christian’s vengeance (xii. 19-21). 
(4) Church and State (xiii. 1-7). 
(5) The Christian’s one debt ; the law of love (xiii. 8-10). 
The day approaching (xiii 11-14). 
(6) Toleration; the strong and the weak (xiv. 1-xv. 6), 
The Jew and the Gentile (xv. 7-13). 
IV.—Epilogue. 
a. Personal explanations. Motive of the Epistle. Proposed visit te 
Rome (xv. 14-33). 
8. Greetings to various persons (xvi. 1-16). 
A warning (xvi. 17-20). 
Postscript by the Apostle’s companions and amanuensis (xvi. 
21-23). 
Benediction and Doxology (xvi. 24-27). 

It is often easiest to bring out the force and strength of an 
argument by starting from its conclusion, and we possess in the 
doxology at the end of the Epistle a short summary made by 
St. Paul himself of its contents. The question of its genuineness 
has been discussed elsewhere, and it has been shown in the 
commentary how clearly it refers to all the leading thoughts of the 
Epistle ; it remains only to make use of it to help us to understand 
the argument which St. Paul is working out and the conclusion to 
which he is leading us. 

The first idea which comes prominently before us is that of ‘the 
Gospel’; it meets us in the Apostolic salutation at the beginning, 
in the statement of the thesis of the Epistle, in the doxology at the 
end where it is expanded in the somewhat unusual form ‘ according 
to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ.’ So again in 
xi. 28 it is incidentally shown that what St. Paul is describing is the 
method or plan of the Gospel. This idea of the Gospel then is 
a fundamental thought of the Epistle ; and it seems to mean this. 
There are two competing systems or plans of life or salvation 
before St. Paul’s mind. The one is the old Jewish system, a know- 
ledge of which is presupposed ; the other is the Christian system, 
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a knowledge of which again is presupposed. St. Paul is not 
expounding the Christian religion, he is writing to Christians: 
what he aims at expounding is the meaning of the new system. 
This may perhaps explain the manner in which he varies between 
the expressions ‘ the Gospel,’ or ‘the Gospel of God,’ or ‘ the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ,’ and ‘my Gospel.’ The former represents the 
Christian religion as recognized and preached by all, the latter 
represents his own personal exposition of its plan and meaning. 
The main purpose of the argument then is an explanation of the 
meaning of the new Gospel of Jesus Christ, as succeeding to and 
taking the place of the old method, but also in a sense as embracing 
and continuing it. 

St. Paul begins then with a theological description of the new 
method. He shows the need for it, he explains what it is—emphasiz- 
ing its distinctive features in contrast to those of the old system, and 
at the same time proving that it is the necessary and expected out- 
come of that old system. He then proceeds to describe the work- 
ing of this system in the Christian life; and lastly he vindicates 
for it its true place in history. The universal character of the new 
Gospel has been already emphasized, he must now trace the plan 
by which it is to attain this universality. The rejection of the Jews, 
the calling of the Gentiles, are both steps in this process and 
necessary steps. But the method and plan pursued in these cases 
and partially revealed, enable us to learn, if we have faith to do 
so, that ‘mystery which has been hidden from the foundation 
of the world,’ but which has always guided the course of human 
history—the purpose of God to ‘sum up all things in Christ.’ 

If this point has been made clear, it will enable us to bring out 
the essential unity and completeness of the argument of the 
Epistle. We do not agree as we have explained above with the 
opinion of Baur, revived by Dr. Hort, that chap. ix—xi represent 
the essential part of the Epistle, to which all the earlier part is but 
an introduction. That is certainly a one-sided view. But Dr. 
Hort’s examination of the Epistle is valuable as reminding us that 
neither are these chapters an appendix accidentally added which 
might be omitted without injuring St. Paul’s argument and plan, 

We can trace incidentally the various difficulties, partly raised by 
opponents, partly suggested by his own thought, which have helped 
to shape different portions of the Epistle. We are able to analyze 
and separate the difierent stages in the argument more accurately 
and distinctly than in any other of St. Paul’s writings. But this 
must not blind us to the fact that the whole is one great argument; 
the purpose of which is to explain the Gospel of God in Jesus the 
Messiah, and to show its effects on human life, and in the history 
of the race, and thus to vindicate for it the right to be considered 
the ultimate and final revelation of God’s purpose for mankind. 
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§ 6. LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


(1) Language’, It will seem at first sight to the uninitiated 
reader a rather strange paradox that a letter addressed to the 
capital of the Western or Latin world should be written in Greek. 
Yet there is no paradox, either to the classical scholar who is 
acquainted with the history of the Early Empire, or to the ecclesias- 
tical historian who follows the fortunes of the Early Church. Both 
are aware that for fully two centuries and a half Greek was the 
predominant language if not of the city of Rome as a whole yet of 
large sections of its inhabitants, and in particular of those sections 
among which was to be sought the main body of the readers of 
the Epistle. 

The early history of the Church of Rome might be said to fall 
into three periods, of which the landmarks would be (1) the appear- 
ance of the first Latin writers, said by Jerome? to be Apollonius 
who suffered under Commodus in the year 185, and whose 
Apology and Acts have been recently recovered in an Armenian 
Version and edited by Mr. Conybeare *, and Victor, an African by 
birth, who became Bishop of Rome about 189 a.p. (2) Next 
would come in the middle of the third century a more considerable 
body of Latin literature, the writings of Novatian and the corre- 
spondence between the Church of Rome and Cyprian at Carthage. 
(3) Then, lastly, there would be the definite Latinizing of the capital 
of the West which followed upon the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople dating from 330 a.p. 

(1) The evidence ot Juvenal and Martial refers to the latter half of the 
first century. Juvenal speaks with indignation of the extent to which Rome 
was being converted into ‘a Greek city*.’ Martial regards ignorance of Greek 
as a mark of rusticity®’. Indeed, there was a double tendency which em- 
braced at once classes at both ends of the social scale. On the one hand 
among slaves and in the trading classes there were swarms of Greeks and 
Greek-speaking Orientals. On the other hand in the higher ranks it was 
the fashion to speak Greek; children were taught it by Greek nurses; and in 
after life the use of it was carried to the pitch of affectation °. 

For the Jewish colony we have the evidence of the inscriptions. Out of 
thirty-eight collected by Schiirer’ no less than thirty are Greek and eight only 


* The question of the use of Greek at Rome has been often discussed 
and the evidence for it set forth, but the classical treatment of the subject is by 
the late Dr. C. P. Caspari, Professor at Christiania, in an Excursus of 200 
pages to vol. ili, of his work Quedlen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols (Chris- 
tiania, 1875). 

® De Vir. Ill. \iii. Tertullianus presbyter nunc demum primus post Victorem 
st Apollonium Latinorum ponitur. 

* Monuments of Early Christianity (London, 1894), p. 29 ff. 

4 Juv. Saz. iii. 60 f.; cf. vi. 187 ff. 5 Epig. xiv. 58. 

® Caspari, Quellen cum Taufsymobol, iii. 286 f. 

" Gemeindeverfassung, p. 33 ff. he inscriptions referred to are all from 
Roman sites. There is also one in Greek from Portus. 
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Latin ; and if one of the Greek inscriptions is in Latin characters, conversely 
three of the Latin are in Greek characters. There do not seem to be any in 
Hebrew'. 

Of Christian inscriptions the proportion of Greek to Latin would seem to be 
about1:2. But the great mass of these would belong to a period later than 
that of which we are speaking. De Rossi? estimates the number for the period 
between M. Aurelius and Septimius Severus at about 160, of which something 
like half would be Greek. Beyond this we can hardly go. 

But as to the Christian Church there is a quantity of other evidence. The 
bishops of Rome from Linus to Eleutherus (c. 174-189 A.D.) are twelve in 
number: of these not more than three (Clement, Sixtus I= Xystus, Pius) bear 
Latin names. But although the names of Clement and Pius are Latin the 
extant Epistle of Clement is written in Greek; we know also that Hermas, 
the author of ‘ The Shepherd,’ was the brother of Pius °, and he wrote in Greek. 
Indeed all the literature that we can in any way connect with Christian Rome 
down to the end of the reign of M. Aurelius is Greek. Besides the works of 
Clement and Hermas we have still surviving the letter addressed to the Church 
at Rome by Ignatius; and later in the period, the letter written by Soter 
(c. 166-174 A.D.) to the Corinthian Church was evidently in Greek‘, Justin 
and Tation who were settled in Rome wrote in Greek; so too did Rhodon, 
a pupil ot Tatian’s at Rome who carried on their tradition’. Greek was the 
language of Polycarp and Hegesippus who paid visits to Rome of shorter 
duration. A number of Gnostic writers established themselves there and used 
Greek for the vehicle of their teaching : so Cerdon, Marcion, and Valentinus, 
who were all in Kome about 140 A.D. Valentinus left behind a considerable 
school, and the leading representatives of the ‘Italic’ branch, Ptolemaeus 
and Heracleon, both wrote in Greek. We may assume the same thing of the 
other Gnostics combated by Justin and Irenaeus. Irenaeus himself spent some 
time at Rome in the Episcopate of Eleutherus, and wrote his great work 
in Greek. 

To this period may also be traced back the oldest form of the Creed of 
the Roman Church now known as the Apostles’ Creed®. This was in Greek. 
And there are stray Greek fragments of Western Liturgies which ultimately 
go back to the same place and time. Such would be the Aymnus angelicus 
(Luke ii. 14) repeated in Greek at Christmas, the Zrishagion, Kyrie eletson 
and Christe eleison. On certain set days (at Christmas, Kaster, Ember days, 
and some others) lections were read in Greek as well as Latin; hymns were 
occasionally sung in Greek ; and at the formal committal of the Creed to the 
candidates for baptism (the so-called 7vaditio and Redditio Symbolt) both 
the Apostles’ Creed (in its longer and shorter forms) and the Nicene were 


1 Comp. also Berliner, i. 54. 3 Ap. Caspari, p. 303. 

8 Pius is described in the Liber Pontificalis as natione [talus ... de civitate 
Aquileia; but there is reason to think that Hermas was a native of Arcadia. 
The assignments of nationality to the earliest bishops are of very doubtful 
value. 

‘It was to be kept in the archives and read on Sundays like the letter of 
Clement (Eus. #. Z. IV. xxiii. 11). 

5 Kus. H. Z. V. xiii. 1. 

6 It was in pursuit of the origin of this Creed that Caspari was drawn into 
his elaborate researches. It is generally agreed that it was in use at Rome by 
the middle of the second century. The main question at the present moment 
is whether it was also composed there, and if not whence it came. Caspari 
would derive it from Asia Minor and the circle of St. John. This is a problem 
which we may look to have solved by Dr. Kattenbusch of Giessen, who ia 
continuing Caspari’s labours (Das <Apostolische Symbol, Bd. I. Leipzig, 


1894). 
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recited and the questions put first in Greek and then in Latin!. These are 
all survivals of Roman usage at the time when the Church was bilingual. 

(2) The dates of Apollonius and of Bp. Victor are fixed, but rather more 
uncertainty hangs over that of the first really classical Christian work in 
Latin, the Octavius of Minucius Felix. This has been much debated, but 
opinion seems to be veering round to the earlier date”, which would bring him 
into near proximity to Apollonius, perhaps at the end of the reign of 
M. Aurelius. The period which then begins and extends from c. 180-250 A.D. 
shows a more even balance of Greek and Latin. The two prominent writers, 
Hippolytus and Caius, still make use of Greek. The grounds perhaps pre- 
ponderate for regarding the Muratorian Fragment as a translation. But at the 
beginning of the period we have Minacius Felix and at the end Novatian, 
and Latin begins to have the upper hand in the names of bishops. The 
glimpse which we get of the literary activity of the Church of Rome through 
the letters and other writings preserved among the works of Cyprian shows us 
at last Latin in possession of the field. 

(3) The Hellenizing character of Roman Christianity was due in the first 
instance to the constant intercourse between Rome and the East. In the 
troubled times which followed the middle of the third century, with the decay 
of wealth and trade, and Gothic piracies breaking up the ax Xomana on the 
Aegean, this intercourse was greatly interrupted. Thus Greek influences lost 
their strength. The Latin Church, Rome reinforced by Africa, had now 
a substantial literature of its own. Under leaders like Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Novatian it had begun to develop its proper individuality. It could 
stand and walk alone without assistance from the East. And a decisive 
impulse was given to its independent career by the founding of Constantinople. 
The stream set from that time onwards towards the Bosphorus and no longer 
towards the Tiber. Rome ceases to be the centre of the Empire to become 
in a still more exclusive sense the capital of the West. 


(2) Style, The Epistles which bear the name of St. Paul present 
a considerable diversity of style. To such an extent is this the 
case that the question is seriously raised whether they can have had 
the same author. Of all the arguments urged on the negative 
side this from style is the most substantial ; and whatever decision 
we come to on the subject there remains a problem of much 
complexity and difficulty. 

It is well known that the Pauline Epistles fall into four groups 
which are connected indeed with each other, but at the same time 
stand out with much distinctness. These groups are: 1, 2 Thess.; 
Gal., 1, 2 Cor., Rom.; Phil. Col., Eph., Philem.; Past. Epp. The 
four Epistles of the second group hang very closely together; 
‘those of the third group subdivide into two pairs, Phil. Philem. on 
the one hand, and Eph. Col. on the other. It is hard to dissociate 
Col. from Philem.; and the very strong presumption in favour of 
the genuineness of the latter Epistle reacts upon the former. The 
tendency of critical inquiry at the present moment is in favour of 
Colossians and somewhat less decidedly in favour of Ephesians. 
It is, for instance, significant that Jiilicher in his recent Lvnleitung 


2 ee precise and full details will be found in Caspari’s Excursus, Of. cit, 
p. 466 fff. 
* Kriiger, Altchristd, Lat. p. 88. 
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(Freiburg i. B. and Leipzig, 1894) sums up rather on this side of 
the question than the other. We believe that this points to what 
will be the ultimate verdict. But in the matter of style it must be 
confessed that Col. and Eph.—and more especially Eph.—stand at 
the furthest possible remove from Romans. We may take Eph. 
and Rom. as marking the extreme poles of difference within the 
Epistles claimed for St. Paul’,. Any other member of the second 
group would do as well; but as we are concerned specially with 
Rom., we may institute a comparison with it. 

The difference is not so much a difference of ideas and of 
vocabulary as a difference of structure and composition. There are, 
it is true, a certain number of new and peculiar expressions in the 
later Epistle ; but these are so balanced by points of coincidence, 
and the novel element has so much of the nature of simple addi- 
tion rather than contrariety, that to draw a conclusion adverse to 
St. Paul’s authorship would certainly not be warranted. The sense 
of dissimilarity reaches its height when we turn from the materials 
(if we may so speak) of the style to the way in which they are 
put together. ‘The discrepancy lies not in the anatomy but in the 
surface distribution of light and shade, in the play of feature, in 
the temperament to which the two Epistles seem to give expression. 
We will enlarge a little on this point, as the contrast may help us 
to understand the individuality of the Epistle to the Romans. 

This Epistle, like all the others of the group, is characterized 
by a remarkable energy and vivacity. It is calm in the sense 
that it is not aggressive and that the rush of words is always well 
under control. Still there is a rush of words, rising repeatedly to 
passages of splendid eloquence; but the eloquence is spontaneous, 
the outcome of strongly moved feeling; there is nothing about it 
of laboured oratory. The language is rapid, terse, incisive; the 
argument is conducted by a quick cut and thrust of dialectic; it 
reminds us of a fencer with his eye always on his antagonist. 

We shut the Epistle to the Romans and we open that to the 
Ephesians ; how great is the contrast! We cannot speak here of 
vivacity, hardly of energy; if there is energy it is deep down 
below the surface. The rapid argumentative cut and thrust is 
gone. In its place we have a slowly-moving onwards-advancing 
mass, like a glacier working its way inch by inch down the valley. 
The periods are of unwieldy length; the writer seems to stagger 
under his load. He has weighty truths to express, and he struggles 
to express them—not without success, but certainly with little 
flexibility or ease of composition. The truths unfolded read like 
abstract truths, ideal verities, ‘laid up in the heavens’ rather than 
embodying themselves in the active controversies of earth. 


1 The difference between these Epistles on the side we are considering is 
greater (e.g.) than that between Romans and the Pastorals. 
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There is, as we shall see, another side. We have perhaps 
exaggerated the opposition for the sake of making the difference 
clear. When we come to look more closely at the Epistle to the 
Romans we shall find in it not a few passages which tend in the 
direction of the characteristics of Ephesians ; and when we examine 
the Epistle to the Ephesians we shall find in it much to remind us 
of characteristics of Romans. We will however leave the com- 
parison as it has been made for the moment, and ask ourselves 
what means we have of explaining it. Supposing the two Epistles 
to be really the work of the same man, can the difference between 
them be adequately accounted for? 


There is always an advantage in presenting proportions to the eye and 
reducing them to some sort of numerical estimate. This can be done in 
the present case without much difficulty by reckoning up the number of 
longer pauses. This is done below for the two Epistles, Romans and Ephe- 
sians. The standard used is that of the Revisers’ Greek Text, and the 
estimate of length is based on the number of orixo: or printed lines. It 
will be worth while to compare the Epistles chapter by chapter :-— 


ROMANS. 

orixot. (*) (.) G) 

Ch. I. 64 13 14 _ 
II. 51 14 7 8 
il 47 20 12 16 
IV 45 6 14 7 
Vv 47 6 15 _- 
VI 42 8 14 8 
VII 49 16 20 5 
Vill 70 17 26 14 
IX 55 8 19 10 
XG 37 6 16 9 
XI. 62 16 27 Ir 
Total fordoctrinal portion 570 130 184 83 

—_—__ YY) 
402 
XII 36 14 12 — 
XIII 29 Il 15 I 
X1V 41 1 27 3 
XV. 63 8 24 _ 
XVI 50 ri 28 — 
Total for the Fpistle 739 181 290 92 
563 


Here the proportion of major points to oziyo: is for the doctrinal chap- 
ters 402:570 = (approximately) 1 in 1-4; and for the whole Epistle not 
very different, 563:789 =1 in 1-418. The proportion of interrogative 
sentences is for the whole Epistle, 92: 789, or 1 in 8-6; for the doctrinal 
chapters only, 88:570, or 1 in 6-5; and for the practical portion only, 
43419, or1in 55. This last item is instructive, because it shows how very 


? The counting of these is approximate, anything over half a line being 
reckoned as a whole line, and anything less than half a line not reckoned. 
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greatly, even in the same Epistle, the amount of interrogation varies with 
the subject-matter. We also observe that in two even of the doctrinal chap- 
ters interrogative sentences are wanting. They lie indeed in patches or 
thick clusters, and are not distributed equally throughout the Epistle. 

Now we turn to Ephesians, for which the data are as follows :— 


EPHESIANS. 

orixot ¢’) () G) 

Ch. I. 45 4 3 — 

rT 40 9 6 — 

Hil. 36 2 6 oa 
[121 15 15 —]) 

IV. 5s 8 13 I 

V. 50 II 17 a 

ie M4 + 13 = 

Total 270 36 58 I 

—_-—___———_ 


Ko) 
on 


This gives a very different result. The proportion of major points is for 
Eph. i-ili, roughly speaking, 1 in 4, as against 1 in 1-4 for Rom. i-xii, and 
for the whole Epistle rather more than 1 in 3, as against 1 in 1-418, The 
proportion of interrogations is I in 270 compared with 1 in 8-6 or 6-5, 


In illustrating the nature of the difference in style between 
Romans and Ephesians we have left in suspense for a time the 
question as to its cause. To this we will now return, and set down 
some of the influences which may have been at work—which we 
may be sure were at work—and which would go a long way to 
account for it. ; 

(1) First would be ¢he natural variation of style which comes 
Trom dealing with different subject-matter, The Episiles of the 
second group are all very largely concerned with the controversy 
as to Circumcision and the relations of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. In the later Epistle this controversy has retired into 
the background, and other topics have taken its place. Ideas are 
abroad as to the mediating agencies between God and man which 
impair the central significance of the Person of Christ; and the 
multiplication of new Churches with the growing organization of 
intercommunication between those of older standing, brings to the 
front the conception of the Church as a whole, and invests it with 
increased impressiveness. 


These facts are reflected on the vocabulary of the two Epistles. The 
controversy with the Judaizers gives a marked colour to the whole group 
which includes the Epistle to the Romans. This will appear on the face 
of the statistics of usage as to the frequency with which the leading terms 
occur in these Epistles and in the rest of the Pauline Corpus. Of course 
some of the instances will be accidental, but by far the greater number are 
significant. Those which follow have a direct bearing on the Judaistic 
controversy. ‘Elsewhere’ means elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles. 
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1's Bpadp Rom. 9, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 9; not elsewhere in St. Paul. [oméppa 
‘ABpadp Rom, 2, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1.] 
d«poBvoria Rom, 3, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 3. 
dnoaroA Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere in St. Paul. 
Sixaroov Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 2. 
dixaiwpa Rom. 5; not elsewhere. 
d:xatwors Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
watapyeiv Rom. 6, 1 Cor. 9, 2 Cor. 4, Gal. 3; elsewhere 4. 
vépos Rom. 76, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 32; elsewhere 6. 
mepitopy Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 7; elsewhere 8. 
onépua Rom. g, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 5; elsewhere 1. 
Connected with this controversy, though not quite so directly, would be :— 
dodevns Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 10, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; elsewhere 1. 
doOeveis Rom. 4, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 2. 
dodévea Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6, Gal. 1; elsewhere 1. 
do6évnua Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
édevbepos Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 6, Gal. 6; elsewhere 2. 
édevdepodv Rom. 4, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
édevOepia Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
kavxGc0a. Rom. 5, 1 Cor. 5 (1 v.1.), 2 Cor. 20, Gal. 2; elsewhere 3. 
xavx7jua Rom. I, 1 Cor. 3, 2 Cor. 3, Gal. 1; elsewhere 2. 
wavyjow Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 1. 
karakavxac0a Rom, 2; not elsewhere. 
épeiAérns Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
épeiAnua Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
oxdvSarov Rom. 4, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [oxavdadJtew 
1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Rom. 1 v. 1.] 
d@pedrciv Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 1: &péAeea Rom. 1; neither elsewhere, 
Two other points may be noticed, one in connexion with the large use of 
the O.T. in these Epistles, and the other in connexion with the idea of 
successive periods into which the religious history of mankind is divided :— 
yéypantat Rom. 16, 1 Cor. 7, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 4; not elsewhere in 
St. Paul. 
dxpis of Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 2 (1 v.L); not elsewhere. 
ép’ Boor xpévov Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere 
These examples stand out very distinctly; and their disappearance from 
the later Epistle is perfectly intelligible: cessante causa, cessat effectus. 


(2) But it is not only that the subject-matter of Ephesians differs 
from that of Romans, ¢he czrcumstances under which it is presented 
also differ. Romans belongs to a period of controversy, and 
although at the time when the Epistle is written the worst is over, 
and the Apostle is able to survey the field calmly, and to state his 
case uncontroversially, still the crisis through which he has passed 
has left its marks behind. The echoes of war are still in his ears. 
The treatment of his subject is concrete and not abstract. He 
sees in imagination his adversary before him, and he argues much 
as he might have argued in the synagogue, or in the presence of 
refractory converts. The atmosphere of the Epistle is that of 
personal debate. This acts as a stimulus, it makes the blood 


* These examples are selected from the lists in Bishop Lightfoot’s classical 
essay ‘On the Style and Character of the Epistle to the Galatians,’ in Journ. of 
Class. and Sacer, Phtlol. iii, (1857) 308 ff. 
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circulate more rapidly in the veins, and gives to the style a liveli- 
ness and directness which might be wanting when the pressure was 
removed. Between Romans, written to a definite Church and 
gathering up the result of a time of great activity, the direct out- 
come of prolonged discussion in street and house and school, and 
Ephesians, written in all probability not to a single Church but to 
a group of Churches, with its personal edge thus taken off, and 
written too under confinement after some three years of enforced 
inaction, it would be natural that there should be a difference. 

(3) This brings us to a third point which may be taken with the 
last, the allowance which ought to be made for the special tempera- 
ment of the Apostle. His writings furnish abundant evidence of 
a highly strung nervous organization. It is likely enough that the 
physical infirmity from which he suffered, the ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
which had such a prostrating effect upon him, was of nervous 
origin. But constitutions of this order are liable to great fluctua- 
tions of physical condition. There will be ‘lucid moments,’ and 
more than lucid moments—months together during which the 
brain will work not only with ease and freedom, but with an 
intensity and power not vouchsafed to other men. And times such 
as these will alternate with periods of depression when body and 
mind alike are sluggish and languid, and when an effort of will is 
needed to compel production of any kind. Now the physical 
conditions under which St. Paul wrote his letter to the Romans 
would as naturally belong to the first head as those under which he 
wrote the Epistle which we call ‘Ephesians’ would to the second. 
Once more we should expect antecedently that they would leave 
a strong impress upon the style. 


The difference in style between Rom. and Eph. would scem to be very 
largely a difference in the amount of vital energy thrown into the two 
Epistles. Vivacity is a distinguishing mark of the one as a certain slow and 
laboured movement is of the other. We may trace to this cause the 
phenomena which have been already noted—the shorter sentences of Romans, 
the long involved periods of Ephesians, the frequency of interrogation on the 
one hand, its absence on the other. In Rom. we have the champion of 
Gentile Christendom with his sword drawn, prepared to meet all comers; in 
Eph. we have ‘such an one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of 
Jesus Christ.’ 


Among the expressions specially characteristic of this aspect of Ep, to 
Romans would be the following :— 
dpa, beginning a sentence, Rom. 9, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 5; elsewhere 
Epp. Paul. 3, Heb. 2. [dpa otv Rom. 8 (or g v.1.), Gal. 1; elsewhere 
3: dpa without ov Rom. 1 (or a v.1.), 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 3, Heb. a.] 
[Aeyo] 
GAAG Aéeyo Rom. 2. 
Aéyw 5é Gal. 2. 
Aéyo obv Rom, 2. 
Aéyo 5¢ roiro St 1 Cor. Be 
wdAw déyo 2 Cor. 2. 
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rovro 5¢ Aéyw Gal. 1. 
eye MadAos Aéyw piv Sr Gal. I. 
100; mod ovv; Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. ; 
wi oiv; tls ov; Rom. 11, 1 Cor. 5, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [vi ow 
épodpuev; Rom. 63 ti épodpev; Rom 1.} 
ri. A€yw (A€éyet, &c.) Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
b:aré Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1; not elsewhere. 
é7ép, unusual compounds of— 
imepexreivew 2 Cor. I. 
imepAiav 2 Cor. 2. 
tmepvixay Rom. I. 
treprepiocevey Rom. 1, 2 Cor. I. 
imepppovety Rom. 1. 


(4) A last cause which we suspect may possibly have been at 
work, though this is more a matter of conjecture, is the employment of 
different amanuenses. We know that St. Paul did not as a rule 
write his own letters. But then the question arises, How were 
they written? It seems to us probable that they were in the first 
instance taken down in shorthand—much as our own merchants or 
public men dictate their correspondence to a shorthand writer— 
and then written out fair. We believe this to have been the case 
from the double fact that dictation was extremely common—so 
that even as early as Horace and Persius dic/are had already 
come to mean ‘to compose ’—and from the wide diffusion of the 
art of shorthand. We know that Origen’s lectures were taken 
down in this way, and that fair copies were made of them at 
leisure (Eus. H. £. VI. xxiii. 2). But we can well believe that if 
this were the case some scribes would be more expert than others, 
and would reproduce what was dictated to them more exactly. 
Tertius, we should suppose, was one of the best of those whom 
St. Paul employed for this purpose. An inferior scribe would get 
down the main words correctly, but the little connecting links he 
may have filled in for himself. 


This is rather speculation, and we should not wish to lay stress upon it in 
any particular instance. It is however interesting to note that if we look 
below the superficial qualities of style at the inner tendencies of mind to 
which it gives expression the resemblance between Ephesians and Romans 
becomes more marked, so that we may well ask whether we have not before 
us in both the same hand. One of the most striking characteristics of 
St. Paul is the sort of telescopic manner, in which one clause is as it were 
drawn out of another, each new idea as it arises leading on to some further 
new idea, until the main thought of the paragraph is reached again often by 
a circuitous route and not seldom with a somewhat violent twist or turn at 
the end. This is specially noticeable in abstract doctrinal passages, just as 
a briefer, more broken, and more direct form of address is adopted in the 
exhortations relating to matters of practice. A certain laxity of grammatical 
structure is common to both. 

We will place side by side one or two passages which may help to show 
the fundamental resemblance between the two Epistles. [For a defence of 
the punctuation of the extract from Romans reference may be made to the 
notes ad (oc. 
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Roo. iii. 21-26. 

Nuvi 5& xwpls vdpov dxaootyn 
Ocod repavépwrat, paptupovpévy ind 
Tov vépou Kat Ta mpopnTav’ Sikato- 
aivn 5& Ceod Sid aictrews “Inaod 
Xpiorov eis navtas Tovs meaTEvorTas” 
ov yap éoTe SiacToAn’ mavres yap 
Huaprov, nal barepodvrae Tis Sdgns 
TOU Ocov’ Sikarovpevor Swpedv TH 
avrov xApiTs dia THs amoAvTpWoEWS 
Tis év X. 'L, dv mpocbero 5 Ocds 
idaorhpiov bid THs nioTews ev TO 
abrov aipati, eis évdegiv THs Sixao- 
ovvns abTov, da Thy mapecw TaY 
mpoyeyovétwv ayaptnudtov év TH 
dvoxf Tod Ccod mpos tiv evderkv 
THs Stkavocuvns avrov év TH vov 
Kap@, eis Td €ivas adTov Sixasov Kat 
Sinacovyvra Tov ét tigrews “Inood. 
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EPH. iii. 1-7. 

Tovrov xdpw éy® Tataos & dSéopu0s 
Tov Xpiotov “Inco tmép tay tov 
eOvav,—elye jkovoaTe 71)v olkovopiay 
THS XaptTos TOD Ocov ths SoOcions por 
cis buas, Ott KaTd amoxddupw éyvo- 
pic0n por Td puoTnpiov, Kabws mpo- 
éypapa év driv, mpos 8 Svvacbe dva- 
yiveoKovtes vunoa Thy avveoiv pou év 
T® pvotnpiw Tov X., d érépas yeveais 
ovK éyvwpiabn Tots vivis TOY aGvOpwTwyr, 
as viv dmekarvpOn Tots dyiots anooré- 
Aas abrov Kal mpopyras év Tivevpari’ 
eivar Ta €Ovn ovyxAnpovdpa Kal cvcowpa 
Kal ouppéroxa THs emayyedias év X. 1. 
bid Tov evayyerlov ob éyernPny did- 
KoOvOS Kara Tiv Swpedy THs xapites Tod 
cov THs Sodcions por Kata Thy evép- 
yerav THs Suvapews adTod. 


In the Romans passage we have first the revelation of the righteousness of 
God, then a specification of the particular aspect of that righteousness with 
a stress upon its universality, then the more direct assertion of this univer- 
sality, followed in loose construction (see the note ad /oc.) by an announce- 
ment of the free character of the redemption wrought by Christ, then a fuller 
comment on the method of this redemption, its object, the cause which rendered 
it necessary, its object again, and its motive. A wonderful series of contents 
to come from a single sentence, like those Chinese boxes in which one box 
is cunningly fitted within another, each smaller than the last. 

The passage from Ephesians in like manner begins with a statement of the 
durance which the Apostle is suffering for the Gentiles, then goes off to 
explain why specially for the Gentiles, so leading on to the puornpioy on 
which that mission to the Gentiles is based, then refers back to the previous 
mention of this puarnpiov, which the readers are advised to consult, then 
gives a fuller description of its character, and at last states definitely its 
substance. Dr. Gifford has pointed out (on Rom. iii. 26) how the argu- 
ment works round in Eph. to the same word pvornpiov as in Rom. to the 
same word évdegiv. And we have similar examples in Rom. ii. 16 and iii. 8, 
where two distinct trains of thought and of construction converge upon 
a clause which is made to do duty at the same time for both. 

The particular passage of Ephesians was chosen as illustrating this pecu- 
liarity. But the general tendency to the formation of periods on what we 
have called the ‘telescopic’ method—not conforming to a plan of structure 
deliberately adopted from the first, but linking on clause to clause, each sug- 
gested by the last—runs through the whole of the first three chapters of 
Uph. and has abundant analogues in Rom. (i. 1-7, 18-24; ii. 5-16; iii. 21- 
26; iv. II-17; v. 12-14; ix. 22-29; xv. 14-28). The passages from 
Rom. are as we have said somewhat more lively than those from Eph.; 
they have a more argumentative cast, indicated by the frequent use of ydp; 
whereas those from Eph. are not so much argumentative as expository, and 
consist rather of a succession of clauses connected by relatives. But the 
difference is really superficial, and the underlying resemblance is great. 

Just one other specimen may be given of marked resemblance of a some- 
what different kind—the use of a quotation from the O.T. with running 
comments. In this instance we may strengthen the impression by printing 
for comparison a third passage from Ep, to Galatians, 
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Rom. x. 5-8. EPH. iv. 7-11. 


Mwojs yap ypdper ort riv Sixato- ‘Evt 83 éxdota hua €566n  xapis 
aivnv tiv éx vopov 6 mouoas dv= Kard 7d pérpov THs Swpeds Tov Xpro7ov. 
Opwmos Choerar ev aith. f 58 ee 8d A€yer, ’AvaBas els Hos yXHarw- 
miarews Sixaoavyvn oto A€yer, M7} —Tevoev alxpadwoiar, kal edwKe SduaTa 
einps év 7H wapdia cov Tis dvaBn- Tots dvOpwmos. (7d be ’AvéBn ti éorw 
cerat els tov ovpavdy; (rov7’ €or, ef pr) Or Kal KaTéBy eis TA KaTwTEpa 
Xpordv katayayeiv’) #, Tis kata- pépn ths yas; 6 KaraBds aitds gore 
Bnoera els tiv GBvocoyv; (rotr’ al 6 dvaBds bmepavw mavrav Tay odpa- 
art, Xpiotov é« vexpav avayayciv.)  vav,iva mAnpwon Ta TavTa.) Kat aiTos 
GAA Ti Aéyer; “Eyy’s gov 7d pjua  edaxKe Tods wey awoordAous K.7.A, 
éoriy, év TH atdépari cou Kat &v TH 
Kaposia cov’ Tod’ €or TO Piya THs 
wiatews & knpvooopev. 

GAL. iv. 25-31. 

Td 52”Ayap SwG dpos karly &v rH ApaBia, svororxe’ B& 7H viv ‘Iepovoadnp’ 
Sovrever yap peTa Ta Téxvav adTis. % Se dvw ‘Iepovoadijp édevdepa eoTiv, 
hres €ort pntnp Hu@v. yéeypanrar yap, EippdvOntt, oteipa ov Tikrovoa... 
hucis S€, GdeApol, kata IoadKk énayyedias Téxva éeopév. GAA’ Howep tote 4 
Kata odpka yevynbels eSiwxe Tov Kata [vetdya, ottw nal viv. dAdAa Ti Aéye 
H yraph ; “ExBare tiv madioxny kai tov vidy abrijs, ov yap pi) KAnpovopnop 
6 vids ths madionns peta Tod viod Tis éAcvOépas. 51d, AdeApoi, om Eopev 
madionns Téxva, GAAA THs éXevdEpas, 


It would be interesting to work out the comparison of this passage of 
Eph. with the earlier Epistles phrase by phrase (e.g. cp. Eph. iv. 7 with 
Rom. xii. 3, 6; 1 Cor. xii. 11; 2 Cor. x. 13); but to do this would be really 
endless and would have too remote a bearing on our present subject. Enough 
will have been said both to show the individuality of style in Ep. to Romans! 
and also to show its place in connexion with the range of style in the Pauline 
Epistles generally, as seen in a somewhat extreme example. It is usual, 
especially in Germany, to take Ep. to Romans with its companion Epistles 
as a standard of style for the whole of the Corpus Paulinum. But Bp. Light- 
foot has pointed out that this is an error, this group of Epistles having been 
written under conditions of high tension which in no writer are likely to 
have been permanent. ‘Owing to their greater length in proportion to the 
rest, it is probably from these Epistles that we get our general impression of 
St. Paul’s style; yet their style is in some sense an exceptional one, called 
forth by peculiar circumstances, just as at a late period the style of the 
Pastoral Epistles is also exceptional though in a different way. The normal 
style of the Apostle is rather to be sought for in the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians and those of the Koman captivity %,’ 


When we look back over the whole of the data the impression 
which they leave is that although the difference, taken at its 
extremes, is no doubt considerable, it is yet sufficiently bridged 
over. It does not seem to be anywhere so great as to necessitate 
the assumption of different authorship. Even though any single 
cause would hardly be enough to account for it, there may quite 


* Besides the passages commented upon here, reference may be made to the 
marked coincidences between the doxology, Rom. xv. 25-27, and Ep. to 
Ephesians. These are fully pointed out ad /oc., and the genuineness of the 
doxology is defended in § 9 of this Introduction. 

2 Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Philol., ut sup., p. 302. 
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well have been a concurrence of causes. And on the other hand 
the positive reasons for supposing that the two Epistles had really 
the same author, are weighty enough to support the conclusion. 
Between the limits thus set, it seems to us that the phenomena of 
style in the Epistles attributed to St. Paul may be ranged without 
straining. 


gor THE TEXT) 


(1) Authorities. The authorities quoted for the various readings 
to the text of the Epistle are taken directly from Tischendorf’s 
great collection (ov. Zest. Graec. vol. ii. ed. 8, Lipsiae, 1872), 
with some verification of the Patristic testimony. For a fuller 
account of these authorities the student must be referred to the 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s edition (mainly the work of Dr. C. R. 
Gregory, 1884, 1890, 1894), and to the latest edition of Scrivener’s 
Introduction (ed. Miller, London, 1894). ‘They may be briefly 
enumerated as follows ; 


(1) Greex Manuscripts. 


Primary uncials. 


& Cod. Sinaiticus, saec. iv. Brought by Tischendorf from the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai; now at St. Petersburg. 
Contains the whole Epistle complete. 

Its correctors are 
7 contemporary, or nearly so, and representing a second 
MS. of high value ; 
N° attributed by Tischendorf to saec. vi; 
$° attributed to the beginning of saec. vii. Two hands of 
about this date are sometimes distinguished as Nc@ and 
Reb, 

A. Cod. Alexandrinus, saec. v. Once in the Patriarchal Library 
at Alexandria; sent by Cyril Lucar as a present to Charles I 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. Complete. 

B. Cod. Vaticanus, saec. iv. In the Vatican Library certainly 

since 1533/ (Batiffol, Za Vaticane de Paul iii a Paul v, 
p. 86). Complete. 
The corrector B? is nearly of the same date and used 
a good copy, though not quite so good as the original. 
Some six centuries later the faded characters were re- 
traced, and a few new readings introduced by B’. 

C. Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, saec. v. In the National Library 
at Paris. Contains the whole Epistle, with the exception of 
the following passages: ii. 5 xa}ra d€ ry . . . bd Tod vdpou 

1 Dr. Gregory would carry back the evidence further, to 1521 (Proleg. 

p. 360), but M. Batiffol could find no trace of the MS. in the earlier lists. 
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iii, 21; ix. 6 ody ofov... dv xX. 15: Xk 31 Hei ]Onoay 1a 
. TAnpwpa Xili, IO. 

D. Cod. Claromontanus, saec. vi. Graeco-Latinus. Once at 
Clermont, near Beauvais (if the statement of Beza is to be 
trusted), now in the National Library at Paris. Contains the 
Pauline Epistles, but Rom. i. 1, Hatdos . . . dyamyrois Ocov 
i. 7, is missing, and i. 27 e&exavOnoav .. . ehevpetas Kaxav 1. 30 
(in the Latin i. 24-27) is supplied by a later hand. 

E. Cod. Sangermanensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Formerly 
at St. Germain-des-Prés, now at St. Petersburg. [This MS. 
might well be allowed to drop out of the list, as it is nothing 
more than a faulty copy of D.] 

F. Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Bought by Bentley 
in Germany, and probably written at Reichenau (Augza 
Major); now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rom. i. 1 Hatdos . . . &v 76 vd[p@] iii. 19 is missing, both 
in the Greek and Latin texts. 

G. Cod. Boernerianus, saec. ix ex. Graeco-Latinus. Written at 
St. Gall, now at Dresden. Rom. i. § dfwpicpevos .. . Tictews 
i. 5, and ii. 16 ra xpumtad . . . vouov ys ii. 25 are missing. 
Originally formed part of the same MS. with 4 (Cod. San- 
gallensis) of the Gospels. 


It has been suggested by Traube (Wattenbach, Anlettung zur Griech. 
Palaographie, ed. 3, 1895, p. 41) that this MS. was written by the same 
hand as a well-known Psalter in the library of the Arsenal at Paris which 
bears the signature =75vAr0s SxdrTos éy@ éypaya. The resemblance of the 
handwriting is close, as may be seen by comparing the facsimile of the Paris 
Psalter published by Omont in the A/élanges Graux, p. 313, with that of the 
St. Gall Gospels in the Palaeographical Society’s series (i. pl. 179). This 
fact naturally raises the further question whether the writer of the MS. of 
>t. Paul’s Epistles is not also to be identified with the compiler of the com- 
mentary entitled Collectanea in omnes B. Pauli Epistolas (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. cili. 9-128), which is also ascribed to a ‘ Sedulius Scotus.’ The answer 
must be in the negative. The commentary presents none of the charac- 
teristic readings of the MS., and appears to represent a higher grade of 
scholarship. It is more probable that the scribe belonged to the fratres 
hellenict who formed a sort of guild in the monastery of St. Gall (see the 
authorities quoted in Caspari, Quellen zum Taufsymbol, iii. 475n, and 
compare Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 137). There are several instances 
of the name ‘ Sedulius Scotus’ (Migne, P. ZL. ut szp.). 


It should be noted that of these MSS. SABC are parts of what 
were once complete Bibles, and are designated by the same letter 
throughout the LXX and Greek Testament; DEF G are all 
Graeco-Latin, and are different MSS. from those which bear the 
same notation on the Gospels and Acts. In Westcott and Hort’s 
Introduction they are distinguished as D, E, F,G,. An important 
MS., Cod. Coislinianus (H or H,), which, however, exists only in 
fragments, is unfortunately wanting for this Epistle: see below. 
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Secondary unctals. 


K. Cod. Mosquensis, saec. ix. Brought to Moscow from the monastery ot 
St. Dionysius on Mount Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. 
Rom. x. 18 dAAd@ A€éyw to the end is missing. 

L. Cod. Angelicus, saec. ix. In the Angelican Library of the Augustinian 
moe at Rome. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans com- 

ete. 

P. Cod. Porphyrianus, saec. ix in. A palimpsest brought from the East by 
Tischendorf and called after its present owner Bishop Porphyry. Contains 
Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul., Apoc. Rom. ii. 15 [dmoAoyou]pevwr ... 
% ddicia Alper] ili. 5; viii. 35 @eds 6 dixaidy... iva % Kal7’ exdoyqr] 
ix. I1; xi. 22 Kai droropiay .. . Ovoiay xii. 1 are missing. 

S. Cod. Athous Laurae, saec. viii-ix. In the monastery Laura on Mount 
Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans complete. This 
MS. has not yet been collated. 

a. Cod. Patiriensis, saec. v. Formerly belonging to the Basilian monks 
of the abbey of Sta. Maria de lo Patire near Rossano, now in the 
Vatican. There is some reason to think that the MS. may have come 
originally from Constantinople (cf. Batiffol, ZL’ Addaye de Rossano, pp. 6, 
79 and 62, 71-74). Twenty-one palimpsest leaves, containing portions 
of Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. These include Rom. xiii. 4-xv. 9. 
A study of readings from this MS. is published in the Revue Brblique 
for April, 1895. 


Minuscules. 


A few only of the leading minuscules can be given, 

5. (= Evy. 5, Act. 5), saec. xiv. At Paris; at one time in Calabria. 

17. (=Evv. 33, Act. 13), saec. ix (Omont, ix-x Gregory). At Paris. 
Called by Eichhorn ‘the queen of cursives.’ 

31. (=Act. 25, Apoc. 7). Written 1087 a.D. Belonged to John Covell, 
English chaplain at Constantinople about 1675; now in the British 
Museum. 

32. (= Act. 26), saec. xii. Has a similar history to the last. 

37. (=Evv. 69, Act. 31, Apoc. 14), saec. xv. The well-known ‘ Leicester 
MS.’; one of the ‘Ferrar group,’ the archetype of which was probably 
written in Calabria. 

47. Saec. xi. Now in the Bodleian, but at one time belonged to the monas- 
tery of the Holy Trinity on the island of Chalcis. 

67. (=Act. 66, Apoc. 34), saec. xi. Now at Vienna; at one time in the 
possession of Arsenius, archbishop of Monemvasia in Epidaurus. The 
marginal corrector (67**) drew from a MS. containing many peculiar 
and ancient readings akin to those of M Paul., which is not extant for 
Ep. to Romans. 

71. Saec. x-xi. At Vienna. Thought to have been written in Calabria. 

80. (= Act, 73), saec. xi. In the Vatican. 

93. (= Act. 83, Apoc. 99), saec. xii (Gregory). At Naples. Said to have 
been compared with a MS. of Pamphilus, but as yet collated only in 
a few places. 

137. (=Evv. 263, Act. 117), saec. xtii-xiv. At Paris. 

a52. (Gregory, 260 Scrivener = Evy. 489. Greg., 507 Scriv.; Act. 195 Greg., 
a24 Scriv.). In the library of Trin, Coll., Cambridge. Written on 
Mount Sinai in the year 1316. 

These MSS. are partly those which have been noticed as giving con- 
spicuous readings in the commentary, partly those on which stress is laid 
by Hort (Jutrod. p. 166), and partly those which Bousset connects with his 
¢ Codex Pamphili’ (see below). 
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(2) VERSIONS. 


The versions quoted are the following: 


The Latin (Latt.). 
The Vetus Latina (Lat. Vet). 
The Vulgate (Vulg.). 
The Egyptian (Aegypt.). 
The Bohairic (Boh.). 
The Sahidic (Sah.). 
The Syriac (Syrr.). 
The Peshitto (Pesh.). 
The Harclean (Harcl.). 
The Armenian (Arm.). 
The Gothic (Goth.). 
The Ethiopic (Aeth.). 


Of these the Vetus Latina is very imperfectly preserved to us. We 
possess only a small number of fragments of MSS. These are : 


gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus, saec. vi, which contains fragments of Rom. xi. 
33-xii. §; xii. 17-xiii. 5; xiv. gQ-20; xv. 3-13. 

r. Cod. Frisingensis, saec. v or vi, containing Rom. xiv. 10-xv. 13. 

x3. Cod. Gottvicensis, saec. vi or vii, containing Rom. v. 16-vi. 4; 
vi. 6-19. 

The texts of these fragments are, however, neither early (relatively to the 
history of the Version) nor of much interest. To supplement them we have 
the Latin versions of the bilingual MSS. D EF G mentioned above, usually 
quoted as def g, and quotations in the Latin Fathers. The former do not 
strictly represent the underlying Greek of the Version, as they are too much 
conformed to their own Greek. d (as necessarily e) follows an Old-Latin text 
not in all cases altered to suit the Greek; g is based on the Old Latin 
but is very much modified; f is the Vulgate translation, altered with the 
help of g or a MS. closely akin to g. For the Fathers we are mainly 
indebted to the quotations in Tertullian (saec. ii-iii), Cyprian (saec. iii), 
the Latin Irenaeus (saec. ii, or more probably iv), Hilary of Poitiers (saec. 
iv), and to the so-called Speculum S. Augustint (cited as m), a Spanish 
text also of the fourth century (see below, p. 124). 

One or two specimens are given in the course of the commentary of the 
evidence furnished by the Old-Latin Version (see on i. 30; v. 3-5}; viii. 36), 
which may also serve to illustrate the problems raised in connexion with the 
history of the Version. They have however more to do with the changes 
in the Latin diction of the Version than with its text. The fullest treat- 
ment of the Vetus Latina of St. Paul’s Epistles will be found in Ziegler, 
Die latetnischen Bibeliibersetzungen vor Hieronymus, Miinchen, 1879; 
but the subject has not as yet been sufficiently worked at for a general 
agreement to be reached. 

For the Vulgate the following MSS. are occasionally quoted ; 

am. Cod. Amiatinus c. 700 A.D. 

fuld. Cod. Fuldensis c. 546 A. D. 

harl. British Museum Harl. 1775. Saec. vi or vii. 

tol. Cod. Toletanus. Saec. x, or rather perhaps viii (see Berger, Hzs- 
toire de la Vulgate, p. 14). 

The Vulgate of St. Paul’s Epistles is a revision of the Old Latin so slight 
and cursory as to be hardly an independent authority. It was however made 
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with the help of the Greek MSS., and we have the express statement of 

St. Jerome himself that in Rom. xii. 11 he preferred to follow Greek MSS. 

and to say Domino servientes for temport servientes of the older Version 

ve xxvil. 3 ad Marcellam). And this reading is found in the text of the 
ulgate. 

Of the Egyptian Versions, Bohairic is that usually known as Memphitic 
(= ‘me. WH.) and cited by Tisch. as ‘Coptic’ (‘cop.’). For the reasons 
which make it correct to describe it as Bohairic see Scrivener, Ju/rod. ii. 106, 
ed. 4. It is usually cited according to Tischendorf (who appears in the 
Epistles to have followed Wilkins; see Tisch. WV.7. p. ccxxxiv, ed. 7), but 
in some few instances on referring to the original it has become clear that 
his quotations cannot always be trusted: see the notes on v. 6; viii. 28; 
x. 5; xvi. 27. This suggests that not only a fresh edition of the text, but 
also a fresh collation with the Greek, is much needed. 

In the Sahidic (Thebaic) Version (=‘sah.’ Tisch., ‘the.’ WH.) some 
few readings have been added from the fragments published by Amélineau 
in the Zeztschrift fiir Aegypt. Sprache, 1887. These fragments contain vi. 
20-23; vii. I-21 ; vili. 15-38 ; ix. 7-23; xi. 31-36; xii. I-9. 

The reader may be reminded that the Peshitto Syriac was certainly current 
much in its present form early in the fourth century. How much earlier 
than this it was in use, and what amount of change it had previously under- 
gone, are questions still being debated. In any case, there is no other form 
of the Version extant for the Pauline Epistles. 

The Harclean Syriac (= ‘syr. p[osterior]’ Tisch., ‘hl.’ WH.) is a re- 
cension made by the Monophysite Thomas of Harkhel or Heraclea in 616 
A.D., of the older Philoxenian Version of 508 A.D., which for this part 
of the N.T. is now lost. A special importance attaches to the readings, 
sometimes in the text but more often in the margin, which appear to be 
derived from ‘three (v. 1. two) approved and accurate Greek copies’ in the 
monastery of the Enaton near Alexandria (WH. Juérod. p. 156 f.). 

The Gothic Version is also definitely dated at about the middle of the 
fourth century, and the Armenian at about the middle of the fifth. The dates 
of the two Egyptian Versions and of the Ethiopic are still uncertain 
(Scrivener, Zutrod. ii. 105 f., 154, ed. 4). “It is of more importance to know 
that the types of text which they represent are in any case early, the 
Egyptian somewhat the older. 

The abbreviations in references to the Patristic writings are such as it is 
hoped will cause no difficulty (but see p. cx). 


(2) Internal Grouping of Authorities. The most promising and 
successful of all the directions in which textual criticism is being 
pursued at this moment is that of isolating comparatively small 
groups of authorities, and investigating their mutual relations and 
origin. For the Pauline Epistles the groups most affected by 
recent researches are 8B; S¢H, Arm., Euthal., and in less degree 
a number of minuscules; D[E] FG. 


NB. 

The proofs seem to be thickening which connect these two great MSS. 
with the library of Eusebius and Pamphilus at Caesarea. That is a view 
which has been held for some time past (e.g. by the late Canon Cook, 
Revised Version of the First Three Gospels, p. 159 ff.; and Dr. Scrivener, 
Collation of Cod. Sinatticus, p. xxxvii f.), but without resting upon any very 
solid arguments. And it must always be remembered that so excellent 
a palaeographer as Dr. Ceriani of Milan (af. Scrivener, /wtrod. i. 121, ed. 4) 
thought that B was written in Italy (Magna Graecia), and that Dr. Hort 
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also gives some reasons for ascribing an Italian origin to this MS. We are 
however confronted by the fact that there is a distinct probability that both 
MSS. if they were not written in the same place had at least in part the same 
scribes. It was first pointed out by Tischendorf (1. 7. Vat., Lipsiae, 1867, 
pp. xxi-xxiii), on grounds which seem to be sufficient, that the writer whom 
he calls the ‘fourth scribe’ of 8 wrote also the N.T. portion of B. And, as 
it has-been said, additional arguments are becoming available for connecting 
® with the library at Caesarea (see Rendel Harris, Stechometry, p. 71 ff.; 
and the essay of Bousset referred to below). 

The provenance of ® would only carry with it approximately and not 
exactly that of B. The conditions would be satisfied if it were possible, or 
not difficult, for the same scribe to have a hand in both. For instance, the 
view that % had its origin in Palestine would not be inconsistent with the 
older view, recently revived and defended by Bousset, that B was an Egyp- 
tian MS. There would be so much coming and going between Palestine 
and Egypt, especially among the followers of Origen, that they would belong 
virtually to the same region. But when Herr Housset goes further and main- 
tains that the text of B represents the recension of Hesychius', that is another 
matter, and as it seems to us, at least przma facie, by no means probable. 
The text of B must needs be older than the end of the third century, which is 
the date assigned to Hesychius. If we admit that the MS. may be Egyptian, 
it is only as one amongst several possibilities. Nothing can as yet be 
regarded as proved. 

Apart from such external data as coincidences of handwriting which con- 
nect the two MSS. as.they have come down to us there can be no doubt that 
they had also a common ancestor far back in’the past. The weight which 
their agreement carries does not depend on the independence of their testi- 
mony so much as upon its early date. That the date of their common 
readings is in fact extremely early appears to be proved by the number of 
readings in which they differ, these divergent readings being shared not by 
any means always by the same but by a great variety of other authorities. 
From this variety it may be inferred that between the point of divergence 
of the ancestors of the two MSS. and the actual MSS. the fortunes of each 
had been quite distinct. Not only on a single occasion, but on a number of 
successive occasions, new strains of text have been introduced on one or 
other of the lines. N especially has received several side streams in the 
course of its history, now of the colour which we call ‘ Western’ and now 
‘Alexandrian’; and B also (as we shall see) in the Pauline Epistles has 
a clear infusion of Western readings. It is possible that all these may have 
come in from a single copy; but it is less likely that ali the ‘ Western’ or 
all the ‘Alexandrian’ readings which are found in © had a single origin. 
Indeed the history of N since it was written does but reflect the history of 
its ancestry. We have only to suppose the corrections of &* embodied in 
the text of one MS., then those of N first inserted in the margin and then 
embodied in the text of a succeeding MS., then those of N in a third and 
Xe? in a fourth, to form a mental picture of the process by which our present 
MS. became what it is. It remains for critical analysis to reconstruct this 
process, to pick to pieces the different elements of which the text of the 
MS. consists, to arrange them in their order and determine their affinities. 
This analysis will doubtless be carried further than it has been. 


N°H, Arm., Euthal. 
A number of scholars working on N have thrown out suggestions which 
would tend to group together these authorities, and possibly to bring them into 
some further connexion with NB, The MS. H Paul. (unfortunately, as we have 


1 A similar view is held by Corssen. He regards the modern text based on 
NB as nur ein Spiegelbild einer willkiirlich fixierten Recension des vierten 
Jahrhunderts (Der Cyprianische Text d. Acta Apostolorum, Berlin, 1892, p. 24). 
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said, not extant for Romans) bears upon its face the traces of its connexion with 
the library of Caesarea, as the subscription to Ep. to Titus states expressly 
that the MS. was corrected ‘ with the copy at Caesarea in the library of the 
holy Pamphilus written with his own hand.’ Now in June, 1893, Dr. Rendel 
Harris pointed out a connexion between this MS. H Paul. and Euthalius 
(Stechometry, p. 88). This had also been noticed by Dr. P. Corssen in the 
second of the two programmes cited below (p. 12). Early in 1894 Herr 
W. Bousset brought out in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Zexte «. Unter: 
suchungen a series of Text-kritische Studien zum N.T., in the course of 
which (without any concert with Dr. Rendel Harris, but perhaps with 
some knowledge of Corssen) he not only adduced further evidence of this 
connexion, but also brought into the group the third corrector of & (N°). 
A note at the end of the Book of Esther said to be by his hand speaks 
in graphic terms of a MS. corrected by the Hexapla of Origen, com- 
pared by Antoninus a confessor, and corrected by Pamphilus ‘in prison’ 
(i. e. just before his death in the persecution of Diocletian). Attention had 
often been drawn to this note, but Herr Bousset was the first to make the 
full use of it which it deserved. He found on examination that the presump- 
tion raised by it was verified and that there was a real and close connexion 
between the readings of N° and those of H and Euthalius which were inde- 
pendently associated with Pamphilus', Lastly, to complete the series of 
novel and striking observations, Mr. F. C. Conybeare comes forward in the 
current number of the Journal of Philology (no. 46, 1895) and maintains 
a further connexion of the group with the Armenian Version. These 
researches are at present in full swing, and will doubtless lead by degrees 
to more or less definite results. The essays which have been mentioned 
all contain some more speculative matter in addition to what has been 
mentioned, but it is also probable that they have a certain amount of solid 
nucleus. It is only just what we should have expected. The library 
founded by Pamphilus at Caesarea was the greatest and most famous of 
all the book-colleetions in the early Christian centuries; it was also the 
greatest centre of literary and copying activity just at the moment when 
Christianity received its greatest expansion; the prestige not only of 
Eusebius and Pamphilus, but of the still more potent name (for some time 
yet to come) of Origen, attached to it. It would have been strange if it had 
not been consulted from far and wide and if the influence of it were not felt 
in many parts of Christendom. 


DFG, Goth. 

Not only is E a mere copy of D, but there is a very close relation between 
F and G, especially in the Greek. It is not as yet absolutely determined 
what that relation is. In an essay written in 1871 (reprinted in Lightfoot, 
Liblical Essays, p. 321 ff.) Dr. Hort states his opinion that F Greek is a direct 
copy of G, F Latin a Vulgate text partly assimilated to the Greek and with 
intrusive readings from the Latin of G. Later (/wtrod. p. 150) he writes 
that F is ‘as certainly in its Greek text a transcript of Gas E of D: if not 
it is an inferior copy of the same immediate exemplar.’ This second alterna- 
tive is the older view, adopted by Scrivener (/ntrod. p. 181, ed. 3) and 
maintained with detailed arguments in two elaborate programmes by 
Dr. P. Corssen (pp. Paulin, Codd. Aug. Boern. Clarom., 1887 and 1889). 


1 Since the above was written all speculations on the subject of Euthalius have 
been superseded by Prof. Armitage Robinson’s admirable essay in 7exts and 
Studies, iii. 3. Both the text of Euthalius and that of the Codex Pamphili are 
shown to be as yet very uncertain quantities. Stillit is probable that the authorities 
in question are really connected, and that there are elements in their text which 
may be traceable to Euthalius on the one hand and the Caesarean Library on 
the other. 
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We are not sure that the question can still be regarded as settled in this 
sense, and that Dr. Hort’s original view is not to be preferred. Dr. Corssen 
admits that there are some phenomena which he cannot explain (1887, p. 13). 
These would fall naturally into their place if F Gk. is a copy of G; and the 
arguments on the other side do not seem to be decisive. In any case it 
should be remembered that F Gk. and G Gk. are practically one witness and 
not two. 

Dr. Corssen reached a number of other interesting conclusions. Examining 
the common element in D F G he showed that they were ultimately derived 
from a single archetype (Z), and that this archetype was written per cola et 
commata, or in clauses corresponding to the sense (sometimes called 
arixo), as may be seen in the Palaeographical Society's facsimile of D 
(ser. i. pl. 63, 64). Here again we have another coincidence of inde- 
pendent workers, for in 1891 Dr. Rendel Harris carrying further a suggestion 
of Rettig’s had thrown out the opinion, that not only did the same system of 
colometry lie behind Cod. A Evv. (the other half, as we remember, of 
G Paul.) and D Evv. Act. (Cod. Bezae, which holds a like place in the 
Gospel and Acts to D Paul.), but that it also. extended to the other impor- 
tant Old-Latin MS. k (Cod. Bobiensis), and even to the Curetonian Syriac 
—to which we suppose may now be added the Sinai palimpsest. If that 
were so—and indeed without this additional evidence—Dr. Corssen probably 
puts the limit too late when he says that such a MS. is not likely to have 
been written before the time of St. Chrysostom, or 407 A.D. 

Thus Dr. Corssen thinks that there arose early in the fifth century 
a ‘Graeco-Latin edition,’ the Latin of which was more in agreement with 
Victorinus Ambrosiaster and the Spanish Specu/um. For the inter-connexion 
of this group he adduces a striking instance from 1 Cor. xiii. 1; and he 
argues that the locality in which it arose was more probably Italy than 
Africa. As to the place of origin we are more inclined to agree with him 
than as to the date, though the Secu/um contains an African element. He 
then points out that this Graeco-Latin edition has affinities with the Gothic 
Version. The edition did not contain the Epistle to the Hebrews; and the 
Epistle to the Romans in it ended at Rom. xv. 14 (see § 9 below); it was 
entirely without the doxology (Rom. xvi. 25-27). 

Dr. Corssen thinks that this Graeco-Latin edition has undergone some 
correction in D by comparison with Greek MSS. and therefore that it is in 
part more correctly preserved in G, which however in its turn can only be 
used for reconstructing it with caution. 

Like all that Dr. Corssen writes this sketch is suggestive and likely to be 
fruitful, though we cannot express our entire agreement with it. We only 
regret that we cannot undertake here the systematic inquiry which certainly 
ought to be made into the history of this group. The lines which it should 
follow would be something of this kind. (i) It should reconstruct as far as 
possible the common archetype of D and G. (ii) It should isolate the 
peculiar element in both MSS. and distinguish between earlier and later 
readings. The instances in which the Greek has been conformed to the Latin 
will probably be found to be late and of little real importance. (iii) The 
peculiar and ancient readings in Gg should be carefully collected and 
studied. An opportunity might be found of testing more closely the hypo- 
thesis propounded in § 9 of this Introduction. (iv) The relations of the 
Gothic Version to the group should be determined as accurately as possible. 
(v) The characteristics both of D and of the archetype of DG should be 
compat with those of Cod. Bezae and the Old-Latin MSS. of the Gospels 
and Acts. 


(3) The Textual Criticism of Epistle to Romans. The textual 
criticism of the Pauline Epistles generally is inferior in interest to 
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that of the Historical Books of the New Testament. When this is 
said it is not meant that investigations such as those outlined above 
are not full of attraction, and in their way full of promise. Any- 
thing which throws new light on the history of the text will be found 
in the end to throw new light on the history of Christianity. But 
what is meant is that the textual phenomena are less marked, and 
have a less distinctive and individual character. 

This may be due to two causes, both of which have really been 
at work. On the one hand, the latitude of variation was probably 
never from the first so great; and on the other hand the evidence 
which has come down to us is inferior both in quantity and quality, 
so that there are parts of the history—and those just the most 
interesting parts—which we cannot reconstruct simply for want of 
material. A conspicuous instance of both conditions is supplied 
by the state of what is called the ‘Western Text.’ It is probable 
that this text never diverged from the other branches so widely as 
it does in the Gospels and Acts; and just for that section of it 
which diverged most we have but little evidence. For the oldest 
forms of this text we are reduced to the quotations in Tertullian 
and Cyprian. We have nothing like the best of the Old-Latin MSS. 
of the Gospels and Acts; nothing like forms of the Syriac Versions 
such as the Curetonian and Sinaitic; nothing like the Diatessaron. 

And yet when we look broadly at the variants to the Pauline 
Epistles we observe the same main lines of distribution as in the 
rest of the N.T. A glance at the apparatus criticus of the Epistle 
to the Romans will show the tendency of the authorities to fall 
into the groups DEFG; 8B; SACLP. These really corre- 
spond to like groups in the other Books: DEFG correspond 
to the group which, in the nomenclature of Westcott and Hort, is 
called ‘ Western’; 8 B appear (with other leading MSS. added) to 
mark the line which they would call ‘ Neutral’; SACLP would 
include, but would not be identical with, the group which they call 
‘Alexandrian. ‘The later uncials generally (with accessions every 
now and then from the older ranks) would constitute the family 
which they designate as ‘Syrian,’ and which others have called 
‘ Antiochene,’ ‘ Byzantine,’ ‘Constantinopolitan,’ or ‘ Ecclesiastical.’ 

Exception is taken to some of these titles, especially to the term 
‘Western, which is only retained because of its long-established 
use, and no doubt gives but a very imperfect geographical descrip- 
tion of the facts. It might be proposed to substitute names 
suggested in most cases by the leading MS. of the group, but 
generalized so as to cover other authorities as well. For instance, 
we might speak of the 8-text (=‘ Western’), the B-text (=‘ Neutral’), 
the a-text (=‘ Alexandrian’), and the e-text or o-text (=‘Ecclesi- 
astical’ or ‘Syrian’). Such terms would beg no questions; they 
would simply describe facts. It would be an advantage that the 
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same term ‘8-text’ would be equally suggested by the leading MS. 
in the Gospels and Acts, and in the Pauline Epistles; the term 
‘ B-text,’ while suggested by B, would carry with it no assumption 
of superiority; ‘a-text’ would recall equally ‘Alexandrian’ and 
‘Codex Alexandrinus’; and ‘e-text’ or ‘o-text’ would not imply 
any inherent inferiority, but would only describe the undoubted 
facts, either that the text in question was that generally accepted by 
the Church throughout the Middle Ages, or that in its oldest form 
it can be traced definitely to the region of Antioch and northern 
Syria. It is certain that this text (alike for Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles) appears in the fourth century in this region, and spread 
from it; while as to the debated point of its previous history nothing 
would be either affirmed or denied. 


If some such nomenclature as this were adopted a further step might be 
taken by distinguishing the earlier and later stages of the same text as 5', 
82, &c., o, o”, &c. It would also have to be noted that although in the 
vaSt majority of cases the group would include the MS. from which it 
took its name, still in some instances it would not include it, and it might 
even be ranged on the opposite side. This would occur most often with 
the a-text and A, but it would occur also occasionally with the B-text and 
B (as censpicuously in Rom. xi. 6). 

Such being the broad outlines of the distribution of authorities on the 
Epistle to the Romans, we ask, What are its distinctive and individual 
features? These are for the most part shared with the rest of the Pauline 
Epistles. One of the advantages which most of the other Epistles possess. 
Romans is without: none of the extant fragments of Cod. H belong to it. 
This deprives us of one important criterion; but conclusions obtained for 
the other Epistles may be applied to this. For instance, the student will 
observe carefully the readings of N° and Arm. Sufficient note has unfor- 
tunately not been taken of them in the commentary, as the clue was not in 
the writer’s hands when it was written. In this respect the reader must be 
asked to supplement it. He should of course apply the new test with 
caution, and judge each case on its merits: only careful use can show to what 
extent it is valid. When we consider the mixed origin of nearly all ancient 
texts, sweeping propositions and absolute rules are seen to be out of 
place. 

The specific characteristics of the textual apparatus of Romans may be 
said to be these : (i) the general inferiority in boldness and originality of the 
8- (or Western) text ; (ii) the fact that there is a distinct Western element in 
B, which therefore when it is combined with authorities of the 8- or Western 
type is diminished in value; (iii) the consequent rise in importance of the 
group NAC; (iv) the existence of a few scattered readings either of B alone 
or of B in combination with one or two other authorities which have con- 
siderable intrinsic probability and may be right. 

We proceed to say a few words on each of these heads. 

(i) The first must be taken with the reservations noted above. The 
Western or 8-text has not it is true the bold and interesting variations which 
are found in the Gospels and Acts. It has none of the striking inter- 
polations which in those Books often bring in ancient and valuable matter. 
That may be due mainly to the fact that the interpolations in question are 
for the most part historical, and therefore would naturally be looked for in 
the Historical Books. In Ep. to Romans the more important 8-variants 
are not interpolations but omissions (as e.g. in the Gospel of St. Luke). Still 
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these variants preserve some of the freedom of correction and paraphrase to 
which we are accustomed elsewhere. 

E. g. iii. 9 ti mpoxaréxoper néptacoy ; D* G, Chrys. Orig.-lat. al. : ti ody ; 

mpoexoueba ; rel. 

iv. 19 ov xatevdnoev DEFG, &c. Orig.-lat. Epiph. Ambrstr. a/.: 
karevonoev S A BC al. 

v. 14 ént rots duaptnoavras 62, 63, 67**, Orig.-lat. Codd. Lat. ap. 
Aug., Ambrstr.: én! rovs pz) duaprnoavras rel, 

vii 6 700 Oavarov DEF G, Codd. ap. Orig.-lat. al.: dnodavévres rel, 

xii, II 7@ Kaip@ Sovdevovtes D* F G, Codd. Lat. ap. Hieron. ap. 
Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. : 7@ Kupig SovAcvortes vel. 
13 Talis pveias Tov ayiov D* FG, Codd. af. Theod. Mops. af. 
Orig.-lat. Hil. Ambrstr. @/.: rais xpelais Trav ayiwy rel. | These 
two readings were perhaps due in the first instance to accidental 
errors of transcription. } 

KV. 13 wAnpopopnoa BF G: mAnpwou rel. 
22 moAAdais BDE FG: ra moda rel. 
31 dwpopopia BD* FG, Ambrstr.: Siaxovia vel, 

The most interesting aspect of this branch of the text is the history of its 
antecedents as represented by the common archetype of D G, and even more 
by the peculiar element inG. The most prominent of these readings are 
discussed below in § 9, but a still further investigation of them in connexion 
with allied phenomena in other Epistles is desirable. 

(ii) It will have been seen that in the last three readings just given B joins 
with tke unmistakably Western authorities. And this phenomenon is in 
point of fact frequently repeated. We have it also in the omission of 
+mp@tov i. 16; om. yap iii. 2; om. 7H wioTe v. 2; *ins. pév vi. 21; did 7d 
évoikobv abrov Tvedua viii. 11 (where however there is a great mass of other 
authorities); *om. Ingots and *om. é« vexpay viii. 34; 7 SiabjKn ix. 4; ins. 
ovv ix. 19; *d7: after yéuov and *+aird ins. after mooas x. 5; év [rots] x. 
20; *om, ydp xiv. 5; om. ctv, dmodwoa, tom. TH Oc xiv. 12; *add # oxay- 
BadriCerar 7 doOevet xiv. 21; nuas xv. 73 THv [KavXnow] xv. 17. 

It is perhaps significant that in all the instances marked with * the group 
is joined by N*%. It may be through a copy related to the ‘Codex Pam- 
phili’ that these readings came into B. “We also note that the latest and 
worst of all the readings found in B, the long addition in xi. 6 ef 5 é¢ pyar 
overt (om. éoti B) yapis’ éret 7d Epyov ovuéTs Earl yapis (sic B; Epyov al.) 
is shared by Bwith NeL. In the instances marked with +, and in xv. 13 
mdnpopopnoa, B agrees not with D but with G; but on the other hand in 
viii. 34 (om. “Incovs) and in xv. 7 it agrees with D against G; so that the 
resemblance to the peculiar element in the latter MS. does not stand out 
quite clearly. In the other instances both D and G are represented. 

(iii) When B thus goes over to the Western or 6-group the main support 

‘of the alternative reading is naturally thrown uponNAC. This is a group 

which outside the Gospels and Acts and especially in Past. Epp. Heb. and 
Apoc. (with or without other support) has not seldom preserved the right 
reading. It becomes in fact the main group wherever B is not extant. ‘The 
principal difficulty—and it is one of the chief of the not very numerous 
textual difficulties in Romans—is to determine whether these MSS. really 
retain the original text or whether their reading is one of the finer Alexan- 
drian corrections. This ambiguity besets us (e.g.) in the very complex 
attestation of viii. 11. The combination is strengthened where NA are 
joined by the Westerns as in iii. 28. In this instance, as in a few others, 
they are opposed by BC, a pair which do not carry quite as much weight 
in the Epistles as they would in the Gospels. 

(iv) It may appear paradoxical, but the value of B seems to rise when 
it is deserted by all or nearly all other uncials, Appearances may be 
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deceptive, but there 1s not a little reason for thinking that the following 
readings belong to the soundest innermost kernel of the MS. 

iv. I om. eipykévat. 

v. 6 ef ye. 

vii. 25 xapis TH Oecd. 

viii. 24 8 yap BAémer, ris eAmices ; 

x. 9 70 Aja... Ste Kupios "Inaovs. 

xiv. 13 OM. TpdgKopHG... 7. 

xv. 19 Hvevparos without addition. 

As all these readings have been discussed more or less fully in the com- 
mentary, they need only be referred to here. Two more readings present 
considerable attractions. 

ix. 23 om. «al. 

xvi. 27 om. @. 

They are however open to some suspicion of being corrections to ease the 
construction. The question is whether or not they are valid exceptions to 
the rule that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. Such exceptions 
there undoubtedly are; and it is at least a tenable view that these are 
among them. 

Other singular, or subsingular, readings of B will be found in xv. 4, 13, 
30, 32. But these are less attractive and less important. 
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The literary history of the Epistle to the Romans begins earlier 


than that of any other book of the N.T. Not only is it clearly 
and distinctly quoted in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, but 
even within the N.T. canon there are very close resemblances both 
in thought and language between it and at least three other books ; 
these resemblances we must first consider. 


We shall begin with the first Epistle of St. Peter. 


In the 


following table the passages in which there is a similarity between 


the two Epistles are compared : 


Rom, ix. 25 cadéow tov ob Aady 
pov Aady pou, Kal tiv obK HyaTn- 
pevny iryannerny. 

Rom. ix. 32, 33 mpocéxopayv TO 
AlOw Tod mpogKdpuparTos, Kabas 
yéyparra, ldov, riOnur év Siwy 
Aldov mpoowdpuparos Kal wéT- 
pav ckavbdAov Kat 6 maorevov 
én’ abt@® ob KaTatoxuY OA 
ora. 


Rom. xii, 1 wapaorjoa 7a compara 
tuadv Ovaiav (doar, aylav, edapec- 
Tov TH O€G, THY AoyiKhY AaTpelav 
bpar. 

Rom. xii. 2 yp) ovoxnpari- 
(<o0e rp ald TovTy. 


1 Peter ii. 10 of wore od Aads, viv 
5E Aads Ceod, of od« HAEnpévar, vov 
de éAendértes. 

1 Peter ii. 6-8 "Id5o0¥v, riOnpe ev 
Sidv AlOov dupoywnatoy exdexrdv, 
évripov' Kat 6 mearevwy én’ abTe 
ov pr) KaTatoxuVvOR . . . ovTos 
éyevnOn els Kepadry -ywvias, *xal 
Ai@os mpocképpartos Kal wétpa 
oxavdadrov, of mpoockdntova: TO 
Adyy ameOodvres, els 5 Kat ére- 
Onoav. 

1 Peter ii. 5 dvevéyxat mvevparixas 
Ovaias evmpoodéxrous OcP Kad ’I, 
Xp. 


I Peter i. 14 pt) svoxnparifs- 
Hevor Tais mpérepoy ev TH dyvoig jpay 
émOvpiags. 
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The following passages seem 
thoughts and words: 


Rom. xii. 3 dAAd ¢gpovey els 76 
owppovetv... 

6 éxovtes 58 xapicpara Kara 
TY Xapiv tiv Sobcioay Hyiv d- 
gopa...eite Stakoviav, ev TH 
diaxovia ... 

3 €xaotTy ws 6 Oeds epepice 
peTpoy tioTews. 

Cf. also Rom, xiii. 11-14; 8-10; 
xii. 9, 13. 


Rom. xii. 9 } dyanrn dvumd- 
KpiTos...10 TH ptdadeaAgig 
eis GAAHAOUS giddoropyo. 


Rom. xii. 16 7d abré eis GAAAOus 
ppovouvtres’ py Ta tinrd ppo- 
vouvtTes, GAAd ois Tame.vots 
ouvanayopevot. pn yiverbe ppovipot 
map’ éavTois. 

17 pnodevt wakdv dvri nakod 
admod:dévres* mpovoovpevor Kara 
&aomoy navrov dvOpwuTov: 

18 ei duvardy, 70 ef buoy, pera 
ndvtwv dvOpwnav elpnvevovtes. 


Cf. also vy. 9, 14. 


Rom. xiii. 1 radca Wuxr efovoias 
imepexovcats troraccécbw 
ov yap éorw efoucia ei pi) Und Oe€od, 
ai 5 otca ind O€o0v TeTaypévant 
eloiv... 

3 of yap apxovres ove elat pdBos 
TH Ayad@ Epyy, GAAA TO KakG... 

4 Qeotv yap didxovds eon, Ex- 
dexos eis Opynv TH 70 Kak OV mpaa- 
GovTl... 

7 anddore maot Tas operas’ TH 
tov pépov Tov pdpov, T@ 7d TEAOS 
70 TéAos, TH TOV PoBov Tov PoBoy, 
TO THY TEPY THY TLMAY. 
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to be modelled on St. Paul’s 


1 Peter iv. 7-11 mavrawv 5é 7d TéAos 
hyytke cwppovnoare ov Kat vn- 
Ware els mpocevxds’ mpd mavTwy riv 
eis Eautovs ayamny éxrevh exovtes, 
br dydnn KadUmTE: MAROs dpapTiov: 
prrdfevor eis ddAndous, dvev yoryyu- 
pou Exacrtos Kabws édraBe yapic- 
pa, els Eavtod’s airo StakovovryTes, 
ds xadot olxovdéyor motkiAns xapeTos 
@ccd* ef Tis AaAEi, ds Adyia Ocod: ef 
mis Seakovel, ws ef laxvos hs Xopyyet 
6 @eds. 


1 Peter i. 22 tds Wuxds bya Hyu- 
wétes...els ptdadeAgiav dvumd- 
KptTov é kapdlas GAAHAOUS ayamh- 
care éxrevas, 


1 Peter iii. 8, 9 7d 52 réAos, mdvres 
6poppoves, cupnadeis, girddderdpor, 
evoTAayxvo, Tametvddpoves, pi) 
dnobidovres kakdv ayvti Kkakov 
f) Aovdopiay dvtt Aordopias, TobvavTiov 
bt evrAoyotrres, Sri els TOTO exAN- 
Onre iva evVAOViaY KANpovopnonTe... 

Il éxkdAwdro 88 dd kakod, kal 
moinaata ayabov' (nrncatw eipnyny 
kat SuwEarw adrnv. 


1 Peter ii. 13-17 broTdynre ndoy 
avOpwnivy Krice 51a rdov Kuptoyv, 
eitre Bacidel, ws UmepéxorvTi, elite 
Hyepoow, ws be avrovd meytopevas eis 
éxdinnoiv Kkakomomy énawvov Se 
ayadonodv' Sri ovTws égti TO OéAnpa 
Tov Ocod... mavras Tipnoate’ Ti 
ddeApitnta adyanare Tov @edv 
poRetobe roy Baoiréa ripare, 


Although equal stress cannot be laid on all these passages the 
resemblance is too great and too constant to be merely acci- 
dental. In1 Pet. ii. 6 we have a quotation from the O.T. with 
the same variations from the LXX that we find in Rom. ix. 32 
(see the note). Not only do we find the same thoughts, such as 
the metaphorical use of the idea of sacrifice (Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5), and the same rare words, such as ovoynyarifecOa, dvund- 
sptros, but in one passage (Rom. xiii. 1-7; 1 Pet. ii. 13-17) we 
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have what must be accepted as conclusive evidence, the same ideas 
occurring in the same order. Nor can there be any doubt that of 
‘the two the Epistle to the Romans is the earlier. St. Paul works 
out a thesis clearly and logically; St. Peter gives a series of 
maxims for which he is largely indebted to St. Paul. For example, 
in Rom. xiii. 7 we have a broad general principle laid down, 
St. Peter, clearly influenced by the phraseology of that passage, 
merely gives three rules of conduct. In St. Paul the language 
and ideas come out of the sequence of thought; in St. Peter 
they are adopted because they had already been used for the same 
purpose. 

This relation between the two Epistles is supported by other 
independent evidence. The same relation which prevails between 
the First Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle to the Romans is also 
found to exist between it and the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the same hypothesis harmonizes best with the facts in that case 
also. The three Epistles are all connected with Rome: one of 
them being written to the city, the other two in all probability 
being written from it. We cannot perhaps be quite certain as 
to the date of 1 Peter, but it must be earlier than the Apostolic 
Fathers who quote it; while it in its turn quotes as we see at least 
two Epistles of St. Paul and these the most important. We may 
notice that these conclusions harmonize as far as they go with the 
view taken in § 3, that St. Peter was not the founder of the Roman 
Church and had not visited it when the Epistle to the Romans was 
written. In early church history arguments are rarely conclusive ; 
and the even partial coincidence of different lines of investigation 
adds greatly to the strength of each. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews again was probably 
indebted to the Romans, the resemblance between Rom. iv. 17 
and Heb. xi, 11 is very close and has been brought out in the 
notes, while in Rom. xii, 19, Heb. x. 30, we have the same 
passage of Deuteronomy quoted with the same marked diver- 
gences from the text of the LXX. This is not in itself conclusive 
evidence; there may have been an earlier form of the version 
current, in fact there are strong grounds for thinking so; but the 
hypothesis that the author of the Hebrews used the Romans is 
certainly the simplest. We again notice that the Hebrews is 
a book closely connected with the Roman Church, as is proved by 
its early use in that Church, and if it were, as is possible, written 
from Rome or Italy its indebtedness to this Epistle would be 
accounted for. The two passages referred to are quoted below; 
and, although no other passages resemble one another sufficiently 
to be quoted, yet it is quite conceivable that many other of the 
words and phrases in the Hebrews which are Pauline in character 
may have been derived from an acquaintance with this Epistle, 
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The passages referred to are the following : 


Rom. iv. 17-21 katévavre of éni- 
Orevoe BE0b TOV (worocotvros Tous 
vekpovs Sea! a) dodernoas 0 
more KaTevinge 70 éavTod cpa 
Hon ver capa pe vov (éKarovraérns 
mov umapxov), kal Thy véxpwouy THs 
ET pas Zappas eis Se rH émay- 
yerlav Tov Ocov ov diexpin 7H 
dmorig, GAN éveduvapw0n 7H 
miatet, dovs dégay T® Og, rat 
mAnpopopndets Str 5 ennyyeATau 
duvards éort nat moqoat. 


Rom. xii. 19 énot exdinnars, éya 
avranodwow, A€éyee Kupios. 


Heb. xi. 11, 12 méaret nal abr?) Sdppa 
Svvapiv els naraBodny onépparos 
éAaBev rat mapa Karpov %Arkias, érel 
moTov Hynoato Tov émayyetra- 
pevov' 80 kal ad’ évds éyevvnOnaar, 
wat TavTa VEVEKpwLEeVOV... 

19 Aoytodpevos br Kal &x vexpwv 
éyeipav Suvatos & Oeds. 


Heb. x. 30 épolt éxdixnos, eyo 


avratodwow *. 


When we pass to the Epistle of St. James we approach a much 
more difficult problem. The relation between it and the Epistle 


to the Romans has been often and hotly debated; 
a theological as well as a literary question. 


for it is 
The passages which 


resemble one another in the two Epistles are given at length by 
Prof. Mayor in his edition of the Epistle of St. James, p. xciii, who 


argues strongly in favour of the later date of the Romans. 


The 


following are among the most important of these; we have not 
thought it necessary to repeat all his instances: 


Rom. ii. 1 5d dvanoddyn Tos: el, @ 
dv pune mas 6 Kpivwy ev @ wap 
mpivets Tov érepov, geavTdy Kara- 
wpives’ Ta yap avTa mpacoas 6 
wpivov. 


Rom. ii. 13 ov ydp of dxpoara? 
vépov Sina mapa [7@] O€@ GAN’ ok 
TownTat vopuov iKkawOnoovTat. 


Rom. iv. 1 7/ obv épotjuev ebpneévan 
“ABpadp tov nmpoTaropa nuav 
kata odpka; et yap “ABpadu éf 
Epywv €5:KarhOn, Exes Kavya, 


Rom. iv. 20 els 52 tiv émayyeAlav 
Tod Ocod ov SieKpiOn TH amoria, 
GAN’ éveduvapwdn TH mioTE, 


Rom. v. 3-5 wauxdpeda év rails 
Orjtbeow, elddTes Gre H OAS bmo- 
poviy Kkarepyacerat, 7 5é U0 porn 
Soxipny, H 5é Soxtpr édniba 7 
5e éAmls ov KaTacyxUveEl, OTL h aya 
Tov Ocov ExkexvTat, 


James iv. II pr) Karadadeire GAAN- 
Awy, adeApol. 6 KaTakadr@y ddeApod, H 
w pi vav TOV ddehopov avrov, KaTadadet 
vopov, kal Kpivet vopov* el 58 vb pov wpi- 
Vets, ove Ef montis VOpoU, GAAG KpLTNS. 


James i. 22 yiveoOe 58 mornrai 
Adyov, Kal pr) povov dkpoaTai napa- 
AoyiCdpevot EavTos. 


James ii. 21 ‘ABpadp 6 narip 
Huav ove ef Epywv éd:karwOn, 
avevéykas "Ioade tov vidy abtod ént 76 
Ovovantnpioy ; 

James i. 6 alreitm 82 ev ticre 
pndiv Siaxpwopevos* 6 yap d:akptvd- 
pevos éoue KAVSwM Oadrdoons avepi- 
Gopéevy nal pimiCopery, 

James i. 2-4 macav xapav tyyjoagbe 
bray meipag pots TEpITETTE mouKinors, 
“yevmonovres Ort 70 Soxipsov byay THs 
miorews warepyateras dmopovny. 7 2 
imo poviy Epyov TéActov ex ETH, iva Hre 
TEAELOL. 


* The LXX of Deut. xxxii. 35 reads év juépa exdixnoeos dvtamodwow, drav 


THPAAR 6 Tovs abTay. 
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Rom. vii. 23 BAémo 52 Ere pov vopov James iv. x 1éGev médepor Kat mobev 
ty trois péAeotk pov, dvriatpa- payar éy dpiv; obm ivrevder, ex TaY 
Tevdpevov TO vou TOO vods pov,  Hdovdv budv Tay or paTevopévmy ev 
nataixparwrilovrd pe ev TH vdup Ths Tois peAE oe bydy; 
dyaprias 7 évts ev Tots pédeat pov, 


Rom. xiii. 12 dwo@mpye8a obv James i. a1 dwoOépevor macav 

ra Epya Tod oxdrous, évdvowpeda 5& punapiay wat meprocelav Kaxias év mpaqu- 
5 , 

7a Sta TOU puTds. tt défacbe Tov EuduToy Adyov TOY 


duvapevov chou Tas puxds bpor. 


We may be expressing an excessive scepticism, but these resem- 
blances seem to us hardly close enough to be convincing, and the 
priority of St. James cannot be proved. The problem of literary 
indebtedness is always a delicate one; it is very difficult to find 
a definite objective standpoint; and writers of competence draw 
exactly opposite conclusions from the same facts. In order to 
justify our sceptical attitude we may point out that resemblances 
in phraseology between two Christian writers do not necessarily 
imply literary connexion. The contrast between dxpoarai and moimrat 
was not made by either St. Paul or St. James for the first time; 
metaphors like @noavpifes, expressions like év nudpa épyns compared 
with €» nyépa oayjs (both occur in the O.T.), the phrase vdpos 
édevOepias might all have independent sources. Nor are there 
any passages where we find the same order of thought (as in 
1 Peter) or the same passage of the O.T. quoted with the same 
variations—either of which would form stronger evidence. The 
resemblance is closest in Rom. v. 3-5 = James i. 2-4 and in 
Rom. vii. 23 = James iv. 1, but these are not sufficient by them- 
selves to establish a case. 

Again, if we turn to the polemical passages, we may admit 
that ‘Paul betrays a consciousness that Abraham had been cited 
as an example of works and endeavours to show that the word 
Aoyi{ouat is inconsistent with this.’ But the controversy must have 
been carried on elsewhere than in these writings, and it is equally 
probable that both alike may be dealing with the problem as it 
came before them for discussion or as it was inherited from the 
schools of the Rabbis (see further the note on p. 102). There is, 
we may add, no marked resemblance in style in the controversial 
passage further than would be the necessary result of dealing 
with the same subject-matter. There is nothing decisive to prove 
obligation on the part of either Epistle to the other or to prove 
the priority of either. The two Epistles were written in the same 
small and growing community which had inherited or created 
a phraseology of its own, and in which certain questions early 
acquired prominence. It is quite possible that the Epistle of 
St. James deals with the same controversy as does that to the 
Romans; it may even possibly be directed against St. Paul’s 
teaching or the teaching of St. Paul’s followers; but there is no 
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proof that either Epistle was written with a knowledge of the 
other. There are no resemblances in style sufficient to prove literary 
connexion. 

One other book of the N.T. may just be mentioned. If the 
doxology at the end of Jude be compared with that at the end of 
Romans it is difficult to believe that they are quite independent. 
It may be that they follow a common form derived from Jewish 
doxologies, but it is more probable that the concluding verses of 
the Romans formed a model which was widely adopted in the 
Christian Church. We certainly seem to find doxologies of the 
same type as these two in 1 Clem.-Rom. lxiv, lxv. 2; Mart. Polyc. 
XX ; it is followed also in Eph. iii. 20. The resemblance in form 
of the doxologies may be seen by comparing them with one 
another. 


Rom. xvi. 25-27 7T@ 8é Suva- Jude 24, 25 rd 82 Svvapévy 
wévoy tpas aornpifa...pdvmy gvddga byas dmraictous, Kat orhoa 
GopG Oc, bia "Incot Xpiorod, ...dpdpous...pdvy O€G oarip 
(6] 9 5dfa els rods aldvas, hpav, bid "Inood Xpiarodv rod Kupiov 


Huav, 5é6fa, peyadwovvn, patos kat 
éfovata, mpd mavTds Tov aidvos Kat viv 
wkaiels mavras Tovsaiavas. dunv. 


When we enter the sub-apostolic age the testimony to the use 
of the Epistle is full and ample. The references to it in Clement of 
Rome are numerous. We can go further than this, the discus- 
sions on mions and Sixatooivy (see p. 147) show clearly that Clement 
used this Epistle at any rate as a theological authority. Bishop 
Lightfoot has well pointed out how he appears as reconciling and 
combining four different types of Apostolic teaching. The Apostles 
belong to an older generation, their writings have become subjects 
of discussion. Clement is already beginning to build up, however 
inadequately, a Christian theology combining the teaching of the 
different writers of an earlier period. If we turn to Ignatius’ 
letters what will strike us is that the words and ideas of the Apostle 
have become incorporated with the mind of the writer. It is not 
so much that he quotes as that he can never break away from 
the circle of Apostolic ideas. The books of the N.T. have given 
him his vocabulary and form the source of his thoughts. Polycarp 
quotes more freely and more definitely. His Epistle is almost 
a cento of N.T. passages, and among them are undoubted quota- 
tions from the Romans. As the quotations of Polycarp come from 
Rom., -1°Cor.,- a) Cor., ‘Gal.Eph., Phil., 1 Tim., 2 Tim., it is 
difficult not to believe that he possessed and made use of a collec- 
tion of the Pauline Epistles. Corroborative evidence of this might 
be found in the desire he shows to make a collection of the letters 
of Ignatius. He would be more likely to do this if he already pos- 
sessed collections of letters; and it is really impossible to maintain 
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that the Ignatian letters were formed into one collection before 


those of St. Paul had been. 


Assuming then, as we are entitled to 


do, that the Apostolic Fathers represent the first quarter of the 
second century we find the Epistle to the Romans at that time 
widely read, treated as a standard authority on Apostolic teaching, 
and taking its place in a collection of Pauline letters. 

The following are quotations and reminiscences of the Epistle 


in Clement of Rome: 


Rom. i. 21 éoxotia@n 9 aav- 
veTos auTa@v Kapdia. 


Rom. ii. 24 70 yap Ovopa rod 
@cod 5v’ buds BrAaopnpetrat ev 
Tols €Oveaty, KaOWs yéypaTTat. 

Rom. iv. 7 “‘Maxadptor av apé- 
Onaav ai dvopiar wal wv éme- 
Kadvponoav ai dpapriat* 

8 pakdpios dvijp © ov pH 

” 


Aoylonra: Kvptos duaprtiav 
9 6 pakapiopds ow ovbTas 
emt tiv mepitopny; } Kat ént tiv 


5 , 
akpoBvoTiav ; 

Rom. vi. 1 ti obvy épotdper; 
émpévwpev TH Gpyoptia, va H xapes 
TAEOVAOD 5 [1 YEvoLTO. 


Rom. i, 29 memAnpwpévous maon 
d5.46q, movnpia, rAEovEia, kakia, 
peaTtous POdvou, pivov, épidus, 50- 
Aov,KaxonOelas,prOuptaTas.Ka- 
TaddAous, Qeooruyets, iBpioras, 
brepnpavous, drdaldvas, épeupe- 
Tas KaK@v, yovedow cmebeis, dovvé- 
Tous, dovvOeTous, daTupyous, avehen- 
povas’ oit.ves, TO Sixawua Tod Oeov 
émyvovres, UTt of Ta ToLradTa 
mpacoovTes aio Oavarov eiciv, 
ov pdvoy atta moodaw, GAdAd Kal 
ouvevdoxovory Tols mpaccovow, 

Rom, ix. 4, 5 &v...% Aarpela 
wal ai émayyeXia, dy of marépes, at 
€é Gv 6 Xpiords TO Kata odpka. 


Rom. xiii, T, a mdoa Yux7) éov- 
Giais UmEpeXovoas vroTaccéabw* ov 
yap €or efovaia et pi) b7d cod, al 
d€ ota ind Ocod reraypévan elaty, 
Wore 6 dyritacodpuevos TH efovoia 


Clem. 36 da tovrov 4 davveros 
kat éckotwpévn Siavora huavy dva- 
OadrXAe eis TO Oavpagroy abrod pas. 

Clem. 51 &a& 70 oxAnpuvOrjva 
aiuta@y tds dovvéTtous Kapoias. 


Clem. 47 wore wat BrAachHnpias 
2 Ld A > , va ‘ 
émipepecOur TH dvdpare Kupiov dia 
Ty bpetépav appoovyny. 

Clem. 50 Mardpiot av adé- 
Onaav ai dvopiat kal Oy émexa- 
AVPOnaay ai duaptiav pakdpros 
2 e ? , aA 
avip @ ov p21? AoylanTat Kvpros 
aGpaptiav, ovdé éomw év TH ordpatt 

> ~ f 2 € AY 
avtov dédA0s. ovTos 6 pakapiopos 
2 , 2 \ ‘ 2 f « a 
éyévero emt Tous éxAeAeypévous bmd TOU 
cov K.T.A, 

Clem. 33 Ti odv momowperv, aded- 
pol; apynowpev and THs aya0oroatas 
wal éyxaTadeinmpev Thy dyannv; py- 
Oapds rodro éagat 6 Seandtys ef’ Hpty 
Ye yernOjva. 

Clem. 35 dmoppipavtes ad’ éautar 
macav dbdiriav kal davouiav, mrE€O- 
vegiav, Epers, kakondeias TE Kal 
ddArAous, prOupitopods Te Kal kaTa- 

' aie } 
Aahias, Geoorvylay, ume py parviay 
Te Kal dda oveiay, kevodofiay Te Kal 
dgpiArofeviay, tavTa yap of mpac- 
COVTES GTUYNTOL TH Oc@ bmapxovav" 
ob povov 5 of mpaaaovtes aita, 
GAG Kai of auvevdoKodryTes avrois. 


Clem. 32 é avrovd ydp fepeis «al 
Acvirar mavtes of AetToupyouvTes TO 
Ovotactnpiy Tod Ocod' ef avbTod 6 
Kupios "Incots 7d kata odpKa’ ef 
avrov Bacireis Kal dpyovtes Kal %you- 
pevoat kata Tov "lovdav. 

Clem, 61 ot, déonota, CdwKas tiv 
éfovoiay THs BaoiAelas avrots ia Tov 
Heyadomperous kat dvexdinyntov kpd- 
Tous gov, eis TO ywvwoKovTas Huds Tv 
tmd cov abrois dedopévny ddfay Kal 
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TH TOD @cov darayy dy OeaTnKev" of 
d€ dvOcaornxdtes EavTots Kpiya dAN- 
Wovrat. 
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Tip vnordocecOat adTois, pydey évav- 
Tiovpévous TH OeAH pari cov, 


References in the letters of Ignatius are the following: 


Rom. i. 3 Tod yevopevou ex onép- 
paros AaBtd tata oapxKa, Tov 
éprobevros viod Ocod &y Suvapet. 


Rom. ii. 24. 
Rom, iii. 27 rod obv } kavxnots; 


Rom. vi. 4 ot7w kat iets ev 
KatvdTnrs (wis mepinarnoswper, 


Rom. vi. 5; vili. 17, 29. 


Rom. vi. 17 els 8v wapedd0nre 
tUmov b1dax75s. 


Rom. vii. 6 wate SovrAcvew Hpas 
év KawvoTnTe MVEvpaTos Kal ov Tahaid- 
THT ypapparos. 

Rom. viii. 11 6 éyeipas X, 1. 
é« vekpa@v. 


Rom. ix. 23 oxen édAgous & mpo- 
nToipacer «is Sugar. 


© 


Rom. xiv. 17 ob yap éorw % 
Bacircia Tod Ocod BpBors «at 
TOOLS. 


Rom. xv. 5 7d avd ppoveiy ev 
GdAHAos Kata X, ’I. 


Smyr. I dAnOds ovra éx ‘yevous 
AaBid kata odpra, vidv O€o0d 
Kata OéAnpa wat Sbvapey. 


Cf. Trall. 8 (both quote O. T.). 


Eph. 18 rod kavxnots Tay A€yo- 
pévay ovverav ; 
(Close to a quotation of 1 Cor. i. 20.) 


Eph. 19 cot dvOpwrivws pavepov- 
pévou els katy dTnTa didiov (wis. 

Mag. 5 &’ ov édv pr) avdapéras 
€xwpev TO adroOavety eis TO avdTod 

t x ~ > A i ” 2 -~ 
mos, TO (hv avTov ov« Eat ev Hiv. 

Trall. 9 caTa 7d époiwpa ds Kal 7mas 
Tovs moaTEVovTas aUT@ ovTws eyepel 6 

> n 2 > eo \ 

nathp avTod év X. 'I., 00 xwpls 7d 
GAnOiwov Cay ob Exoper. 

Mag. 6 eis tUmov nat Sidaxiv 
apOapoias, 

Mag. 9 of év madauois mpdypaouw 
dvaotpapevres eis awdtTnTa éAmibos 
HAOov. 


Trall. 9 és nat dAndds TE p9n and 
ven pav, éyeipavTos avriy Tod 
Tar pos avTov, 

Eph. 9 mpontoimacpévor els oiro- 
Sopny cov marpos. 


Trall. 2 ob yap Bpwpdrwy kai 
moTa@y elaw biaxovot, 


A » aA 

Eph. 1 bv eb xopat nara ’I. X. tpas 

ayanqy, kal mavras bpas abt@ év duo 
TTL €ival. 


The following resemblances occur in the Epistle of Polycarp: 


Rom. vi. 13 «al Ta pédn bpdv 
6mXa bixaoovrns. 

Rom. xiii. 12 évdvodpeda be 
TG OTAG TOU partis. 

Rom. xii. 10 77 piraderpia 
eis adAnAoUS pirdaropyot, Th 
Tig GAANAOVS TpoNnyouUpMEvot, 


Rom. xiii. 8 6 ydp ayandy rov 
trEpov vopov meTATPWKEYV K.TA, 


Pol. 4 6mAtoWpeOa Tots OmAots 
THS Stkatocvrns., 


Pol. 10 fraternitatis amatores 
diligentes tnvicem, in veritate sociati, 
mansuetudinem Domini  allerutrt 
praestolantes, nullum despicientes. 

Pol. 3 édv yap ts rovTwy évrds 
METANPWKEY eYTOAY Sinatoovyns 
yap exov ayamny papay éorw mdaons 
dpaprias, 


a) 
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Rom. xiv. 10 mdavres yap mapa- Pol. 6 sal mavras def ma pa- 
ornodpeda tg BipateTod! cod § arijvat TH Bhpats Tov Xpiorov, 
se wat txacroy imép éavtod Adyow 
12 dpa [ov] Exagros huav wept Sotvas 
éavrod Adyov ddce? [TO OcP]*. 


It is hardly worth while to give evidence in detail from later 
authors. We find distinct reminiscences of the Romans in Aristides 
and in Justin Martyr‘. Very interesting also is the evidence of the 
heretical writers quoted by Hippolytus in the Refulatio omnium 
haerestum ; it would of course be of greater value if we could fix 
with certainty the date of the documents he makes use of. We 
find quotations from the Epistle in writings ascribed to the Naas- 
senes °, the Valentinians of the Italian school ®, and to Basileides’. 
In the last writer the use made of Rom. v. 13, 14 and viii. 19, 22 
is exceedingly curious and interesting. 

If we turn to another direction we find interesting evidence of 
a kind which has not as yet been fully considered or estimated. 
The series of quotations appended from the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs can hardly be explained on any other hypo- 
thesis than that the writer was closely acquainted with the Epistle 
to the Romans. This is not the place to enter into the various 
critical questions which have been or ought to be raised concern- 
ing that work, but it may be noticed here— 

(1) That the writer makes use of a considerable number of 
books of the N. T. The resemblances are not confined to the 
writings of St. Paul. 

(z) That the quotations occur over a very considerable portion 
of the book, both in passages omitted in some MSS. and in 
passages which might be supposed to belong to older works. 

(3) The book is probably older than the time of Tertullian, 
while the crude character of the Christology would suggest a con- 
siderably earlier date. 


Rom. i. 4 70d épiabévros viod @cod Test. Levi. 18 sal mvedpua dyio- 
ty buvdpe xara mvetpa dyiw- ovvns tora én abrtois.... 
TUYNS. 6 

Rom. ii. 13 ob ydp of dxpoarai Test. Aser. 4 of ydp dyadol dvipes 
vépou Sikaco: mapaTw O«Q, .... Oleatol cios mapa TO O€G. 


? rod Xprorod Western and Syrian. 


® drodwoe BD FG, 

8 cy Ocd om. BF G, 

* Rom. ii, 4 = Dial. 47; Rom. iii, 11-17 = Dial. 27 ; Rom. iv. 3 = Dial. 23; 
Rom. ix, 7 = Dial. 44; Rom. ix. 27-29 = Dial. 32, 55, 64; Rom.x. 18 = 
Apol. i. 40; Rom. xi. 2, 3 = Dial. 39. 

* Hipp. Ref. v. 7, pp. 138. 64-140. 76 = Rom. i, 20-26 

* Ibid. vi. 36, p. 286. 9-10 = Rom, viii. 11. 


" Ibid. vii. 25, p. 370. 80 = Rom, v. 13, 14; ibid. p. 368. 75 = Rom. viii 
9, 22. 
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Rom. v. 6 ér yap Xpiords bytov 
huay aobevdv er Kata Karpov bmep 
doeBdv dmédave. 

Rom. vi. 1 
duapria. 

Rom. vi. 7 6 ydp dmobavav 
dedtkaiwrat amd THs Guaprias. 

Rom. vii. 8 dpopyhy 52 AaBodca 
4 Gpapria ba THs évToARs Ka- 
Teipyacaro éy éuol macav émOupiay, 


émipévmpev TH 


Rom. viii. 28 oiSapev 52 871 Toes 
dyan@ot Tov @cdv mavTa ovp- 
epyet eis ayaddy, 

Rom. ix, 21 4 ove Exe éfovoiav 
6 kepapeds Tod mNAOD, éx TOU ad- 
Tov pupaparos Tojoat 5 pev cis Tint 
onevos, 8 &e eis dripiav; 


Rom. xii. 1 tapacrfjca ra owpara 
bpGy bvolav (cay, ayiav, evapeorov 
T® O€h, THY oyK?Y AaTpelav 
tuay, 

Rom. xii, 21 ux) vix& bd Tod Kaxod, 
GAAA vika vy Th dya0GTS Kakdy. 

Rom. xiii. 12 dro0wpeba obv Ta 
Epya Tod oxdTovs, évivawpeba 58 

4 A 
Ta SAG TOD parTds. 

Rom. xv. 33 6 8€ @ceds Tis 
eipnyns peta mavtov bpav. 

Rom. xvi. 20 6 82 @eds Tijs eiphyns 
cvyvtpiver tov Satavay ind Tos 
modas bua év Taxe. 
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Test. Benj. 3 draydprnros imep 
adoeBayv droOaveirat. 


Test. Levi. 4 of dv@pwro dmorodvres 
é€mipevovaty éy Tais adikias, 

Test. Sym. 6 bmws Sixarw0e and 
Tis Gpaptias Tov Wuxav byay. 

Test. Neph. 8 wat dv0 évrodat 
cio’ kal ef ph yévowrat ev Taber abrar, 
dpaptiav napéxovaw, 

Test. Benj. 4 6 dyadoTmo0r Gv... 79 
ayana@vrt Tov Ocdv cuvepyel. 


Test. Neph. 2 adds yap 5kepapers 
olde 70 oKEDOS, TédOV yopel, Kal mpds 
abrov pepe mn Ady, ovTw Kal 5 Kuptos 
mpos dpolwow Tov mvEvpaTos Toe TO 
capa. 

Test. Levi 3 mpoopépovar 5¢ Kuply 
éophv evwdias AoytKHv Kar dvai- 
paKnTov mpoapopay, 


Test. Benj. 4 otras 6 dyadomTo.wy 
vikG TO Kakdy, 

Test. Neph. 2 ofrws ob88 €v oxdTeEt 
buvjoeobe rornoa Epya purds. 


Test. Dan. 5 €xovres TOv @edy THs 
elpnvns. 

Test. Aser. 7 wal év jovxia ouv- 
tpliBav tiv Kepadriy rod Spdxovros 
1 V5aros, 


So far we have had no direct citation from the Epistle by name. 
Although Clement refers expressly to the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and Ignatius may refer to an Epistle to the Ephesians, 
neither they nor Polycarp, nor in fact any other writer, expressly 
mentions Romans. It is with Marcion (c. 140) that we obtain 
our first direct evidence. Romans was one of the ten Epistles 
he included in his Apostolicon, ascribing it directly to St. Paul. 
Nor have we any reason to think that he originated the idea of 
making a collection of the Pauline Epistles. The very fact, as 
Zahn points out, that he gives the same short titles to the Epistles 
that we find in our oldest MSS. (pss pwpatovs) implies that these 
had formed part of a collection. Such a title would not be 
sufficient unless the books were included in a collection which had 
a distinguishing title of its own. In the Afostolicon of Marcion the 
Epistles were arranged in the following order: (1) Gal., (2) 1 Cor., 
(3) 2 Cor, (4) Rom., (5) 1 Thess., (6) 2 Thess., (7) Laodic. = 
Ephes., (8) Col., (9) Phil, (10) Philem. The origin of this 
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arrangement we cannot conjecture with any certainty; but it may 
be noted that the Epistle placed first—the Galatians—is the one on 
which Marcion primarily rested his case and in which the anti- 
judaism of St. Paul is most prominent, while the four Epistles of the 
Captivity are grouped together at the conclusion. Another interest- 
ing point is the text of the Epistles used by Marcion. We need 
not stop to discuss the question whether the charge against Marcion ~ 
of excising large portions of the Epistles is correct. That he did 
so is undoubted. In the Romans particularly he omitted chaps. 
i. 19-ii. 1; iii. 31-iv. 25; ix. 1-33; x. 5-xi. 32; xv.—xvi. Nor 
again can we doubt that he omitted and altered short passages in 
order to harmonize the teaching with his own. For instance, in 
x. 2, 3 he seems to have read dyvooivres yap tov Gedy. Both these 
statements must be admitted. But two further questions remain : 
Can we in any case arrive at the text of the Epistles used by 
Marcion, and has Marcion’s text influenced the variations of our 
MSS.? An interesting reading from this point of view is the omis- 
sion of mpérov in i, 16 (see the notes, p. 24). Is this a case where 
his reading has influenced our MSS., or does he preserve an early 
variation or even the original text? 

We need not pursue the history of the Epistle further. From the 
time of Irenaeus onwards we have full and complete citations in 
all the Church writers. The Epistle is recognized as being by 
St. Paul, is looked upon as canonical’, and is a groundwork of 
Christian theology. 

One more question remains to be discussed—its place in the 
collection of St. Paul’s Epistles. According to the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon the Epistles of St. Paul were early divided 
into two groups, those to churches and those to individuals; and 
this division permanently influenced the arrangement in the Canon, 
accounting of course incidentally for the varying place occupied by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is with the former group only that 
we are concerned, and here we find that there is a very marked 
variation in the order. Speaking roughly the earlier lists all place 
the Epistle to the Romans at the end of the collection, whilst later 
lists, as for example the Canon of the received text, place it at 
the beginning. 

For the earlier list our principal evidence is the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon: cum ipse bealus apostolus Paulus, sequens 
prodecessoris sut Iohannts ordinem, nonni'st nominatim seplem ecclestis 
scribat ordine tal: ad Corinthios (prima), ad Ephesios (secunda), ad 
Philippenses (tertia), ad Colossenses (quarta), ad Galatas (quinta), ad 
Thessalonicenses (sexia), ad Romanos (septima). Nor does this 


* On Harnack’s theory that the Pauline Epistles had at the close of the 


second century less canonical authority than the Gospels, see Sanday, Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 20, 66, 
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stand alone. The same place apparently was occupied by Romans 
in the collection used by Tertullian, probably in that of Cyprian. 
It is suggested that it influenced the order of Marcion, who per- 
haps found in his copy of the Epistles Corinthians standing first, 
while the position of Romans at the end may be implied in 
a passage of Origen. 

The later order (Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess.) is 
that of all writers from the fourth century onwards, and, with the 
exception of changes caused by the insertion of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and of certain small variations which do not affect the 
point under discussion, of all Greek MSS., and of all MSS. of 
Versions. This widespread testimony implies an early date. But 
the arrangement is clearly not traditional. It is roughly based on 
the length of the Epistles, the Romans coming first as being the 
longer. 

The origin of the early order is by no means clear. Zahn’s 
conjecture, that it arose from the fact that the collection of Pauline 
Epistles was first made at Corinth, is ingenious but not conclusive, 
while Clem. Rom. 47, which he cites in support of his theory, will 
hardly prove as much as he wishes’. 

To sum up briefly. During the first century the Epistle to the 
Romans was known and used in Rome and perhaps elsewhere. 
During the first quarter of the second century we find it forming 
part of a collection of Pauline Epistles used by the principal Church 
writers of that time in Antioch, in Rome, in Smyrna, probably also 
in Corinth. By the middle of that century it had been included in 
an abbreviated form in Marcion’s Afosfolicon; by the end it appears 
to be definitely accepted as canonical, 
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The survey which has been given of the literary history of the Epistle to 
the Romans makes it perfectly clear that the external evidence in favour of its 
early date is not only relatively but absolutely very strong. Setting aside 
doubtful quotations, almost every Christian writer of the early part of the 
second century makes use of it; it was contained in Marcion’s canon; and 
when Christian literature becomes extensive, the quotations are almost 
numerous enough to enable us to reconstruct the whole Epistle. So strong 
is this evidence and so clear are the internal marks of authenticity that the 
Epistle (with the exception of the last two chapters of which we shall speak 
presently) has been almost universally admitted to be a genuine work of 
St.Paul. It was accepted as such by Baur, and in consequence by all members 
of the Tiibingen school; it is accepted at the present day by critics of every 
variety of opinion, by Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Weizsicker, Lipsius, Harnack, 
zs definitely as by those who are usually classed as conservative. 


1 On this subject see Zahn, Geschichte, &c., ii. p. 344- 
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To this general acceptance there have been few exceptions. The earliest writer 
who denied the genuineness of the Epistle appears to have been the English- 
man Evanson (1792). The arguments on which he relied are mainly historical. 
The Epistle implies the existence of a Church in Rome, but we know from the 
Acts that no such Church existed. Equally impossible is it that St. Paul 
should have known such a number of persons in Rome, or that Aquila 
and Priscilla should have been there at this time. He interprets xvi. 13 
literally, and asks why the aged mother of the Apostle should have wandered 
to Rome. He thinks that xi. 12, 15, 21, 22 must have been written after the 
fall of Jerusalem!, The same thesis was maintained by Bruno Bauer”, and 
has been revived at the present day by certain Dutch and Swiss theologians, 
notably Loman and Steck. 

Loman (1882) denied the historical reality of Christ, and considered that all 
the Pauline Epistles dated from the second century. Christianity itself was the 
embodiment of certain Jewish idcas. St. Paul was a real person who lived at 
the time usually ascribed to him, but he did not write the Epistles which bear 
his name. That he should have done so at such an early period in the history 
of Christianity would demand a miracle to account for its history ; a statement 
which we need not trouble ourselves to refute. Loman’s arguments appear to 
be the silence of the Acts, and in the case of the Romans the inconsistency of 
the various sections with one another ; the differences of opinion which had arisen 
with regard to the composition of the Roman Church prove (he argues) that 
there is no clear historical situation implied *. Steck (1888) has devoted himself 
primarily to the Epistle to the Galatians which he condemns as inconsistent 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and as dependent upon the other leading Epistles, 
but he incidentally examines these also. All alike he puts in the second 
century, arranging them in the following order:—Romans, 1 Corinthians, 
a Corinthians, Galatians. All alike are he says built up under the influence of 
Jewish and Heathen writers, and he finds passages in the Romans borrowed 
from Philo, Seneca, and Jewish Apocryphal works to which he assigns a late 
date—such as the Assumptio Mosis and 4 Ezra‘. Akin to these theories 
which deny completely the genuineness of the Epistle, are similar ones also 
having their origin for the most part in Holland, which find large interpolations 
in our present text and profess to distinguish different recensions. Earliest of 
these was Weisse (1867), who in addition to certain more reasonable theories 
with regard to the concluding chapters, professed to be able to distinguish by 
the evidence of style the genuine from the interpolated portions of the Epistle®. 
His example has been followed with greater indiscreetness by Pierson and 
Naber (1886), Michelsen (1886), Voelter (1889, 90), Van Manen (1891). 

Pierson and Naber* basing their theory on some slight allusions in Josephus, 
consider that there existed about the beginning of the Christian era a school 
of elevated Jewish thinkers, who produced a large number of apparently 
fragmentary works distinguished by their lofty religious tone. These were 
made use of by a certain Paulus Episcopus, a Christian who incorporated them 


1 Evanson (Edward), The Dissonance of the four generally received Evan- 
gelists examined, Ed. 1, 1792, pp. 257-261; Ed. 2, 1805, pp. 306-312. 
* Bruno Bauer, Aritik der paul. Briefe, 1852. Christus und die Casaren, 


nga. 
= oo (A. D.), Quaestiones Paulinae, Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1882, 1883, 
1886, 


* Steck (Rudolf), Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht. Berlin, 

5 Weisse (C. H.), Bettrige sur Kritik der Paulinischen Briefe an dis 
Galater, Romer, Philipper und Kolosser. Leipzig, 1867. 

® Verisimilia, Laceram conditionem Novi Testaments exhibentia. A. Pierson, 
.et_S. A. Naber, Amstelodami, 1886, 
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in letters which he wrote in order to make up for his own poverty of religious 
and philosophical ideas. An examination of their treatment of a single chapter 
may be appended, The basis of ch. vi is a Jewish fragment (admodum 
memorabile) which extends from ver. 3 to ver. 11. This fragment Paulus 
Episcopus treated in his usual manner. He begins with the foolish question 
of ver. 2 which shows that he does not understand the argument that follows. 
He added interpolations in ver. 4. Jtidem odoramur manum eius ver. 5. 
If we omit 76 dpowwpar in ver. 5 the difficulty in it vanishes. Ver. 8 again is 
feeble and therefore was the work of Paulus Episcopus: non enim credimus 
nos essé vitturos, sed novimus nos vivere (ver. 11). Vv. 11-23 with the ex- 
ception apparently of ver. 14, 15 which have been misplaced, are the work 
of this interpolator who spoiled the Jewish fragment, and in these verses 
adapts what has preceded to the uses of the Church’, It will probably not 
be thought necessary to pursue this subject further. 

Michelsen? basing his theory to a certain extent on the phenomena of the 
last two chapters considered that towards the end of the second century 
three recensions of the Epistle were in existence. The Eastern containing 
ch. i-xvi. 24; the Western ch. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27; the Marcionite ch. 
i-xiv. The redactor who put together these recensions was however also 
responsible for a considerable number of interpolations which Michelsen 
undertakes to distinguish. V6lter’s* theory is more elaborate. The original 
Epistle according to him contained the following portions of the Epistle. 
i. 1a, 7; 5,6; 8-17; v. and vi. (except v.13, 14, 20; vi. 14, 15)3 xii, xiii; 
XV. 14-32; xvi. 21-23. This bears all the marks of originality; its Christology 
ts primitive, free from any theory of pre-existe1ce or of two natures, To the 
first interpolator we owe i. 18; iii. 20 (except ii. 14, 15); viii. 1, 3-39; 
i, 1b-4. Here the Christology is different; Christ is the pre-existent Son of 
God. To the second interpolator we owe iii. 2I—iv. 25; v.13, 14, 20; vi. 
14, 15; vii. 1-6; ix. x; xiv. 1—xv.6. This writer who worked about the year 
vo was a determined Antinomian, who could not see anything but evil in the 
Law. A third interpolator is responsible for vii. 7-25; viii. 2; a fourth for 
xi; ii. 14,15; xv. 7-13; a fifth for xvi. 1-20; a sixth for xvi. 24; a seventh 
for xvi. 25-27. 

Van Manen ‘* is distinguished for his vigorous attacks on his predecessors ; and 
for basing his own theory of interpolations on a reconstruction of the Marcionite 
text which he holds to be original. 

It has been somewhat tedious work enuinerating these theories, which wil! 
seem probably to most readers hardly worth while repeating; so subjective 
and arbitrary is the whole criticism. The only conclusion that we can arrive 
at is that if early Christian documents have been systematically tampered with 
in a manner which would justify any one of these theories, then the study of 
Christian history would be futile. There is no criterion of style or of language 
which enables us to distinguish a document from the interpolations, and we 
should be compelled to make use of a number of writings which we could not 
either trust or criticize. If the documents are not trustworthy, neither is our 
criticism, : : 

But such a feeling of distrust is not necessary, and it may be worth while to 
conclude this subject by pointing out certain reasons which enable us to feel 
confident in most at any rate of the documents of early Christianity. 


1 Of. cit., pp. 139-143. 

~ Michelsen Je A.), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1886, pp. 372 ff, 473 ff.; 

887, p. 163 ff. 
"3 eer (Daniel), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1889, p. 265 ff.; and Die Com- 
position der paul. Hauptbriefe, 1, Der Romer- una Galaterbricf, 1890. 

* Van Manen (W. C.), 7Acologisch Tijdschrift, 1887. Marcion’s Brief van 
Paulus aan de Galatiés, pp. 382-404, 451-533; and Paulus Il, De brief 
aan de Romeinen. Leiden, 1891. 
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It has been pointed out that interpolation theories are not as absurd as they 
might prima facie be held to be, for we have instances of the process actually 
taking place. The obvious examples are the Ignatian letters. But these are 
not solitary, almost the whole of the Apocryphal literature has undergone the 
same process; so have the Acts of the Saints; so has the Didache for example 
when included in the Apostolic Constitutions. Nor are we without evidence of 
interpolations in the N. T.; the phenomenon of the Western text presents 
exactly the same characteristics. May we not then expect the same to have 
happened in other cases where we have little or no information? Now in 
dealing with a document which has come down to us in a single MS. or 
version, or on any slight traditional evidence this possibility must always be 
considered, and it is necessary to be cautious in arguing from a single passage 
ina text which may have been interpolated. Those who doubted the genuineness 
of the Armenian fragment of Aristides for example, on the grounds that it 
contained the word Theotokos, have been proved to be wrong, for that word as 
was. suspected by many has now been shown to have been interpolated. 
But in the case of the N. T. we have so many authorities going back in- 
dependently to such an early period, that it is most improbable that any 
important variation in the text could escape our knowledge. The different 
lines of text in St. Paul’s Epistles must have separated as early as the 
beginning of the second century ; and we shall see shortly that one displacement 
in the text, which must have been early, and may have been very early, has 
influenced almost all subsequent documents. The number, the variety, and 
the early character of the texts preserved to us in MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
is a guarantee that a text formed on critical methods represents within very 
narrow limits the work as it left its author’s hands. 

A second line of argument which is used in favour of interpolation theories 
is the difficulty and obscurity of some passages. No doubt there are passages 
which are difficult; but it is surely very gratuitous to imagine that everything 
which is genuine is easy. The whole tendency of textual criticism is to prove 
that it is the custom of ‘redactors’ or ‘correctors’ or ‘ interpolators’ to produce 
a text which is always superficially at any rate more easy than the genuine 
text. But on the other side, although the style of St. Paul is certainly not 
always perfectly smooth; although he certainly is liable to be carried away by 
a side issue, to change the order of his thoughts, to leap over intermediate 
steps in his argument, yet no serious commentators of whatever school would 
doubt that there is a strong sustained argument running throagh the whole 
Epistle. The possibility of the commentaries which have been written proves 
conclusively the improbability of theories implying a wide element of in- 
terpolation. But in the case of St. Paul we may go further. Even where there 
is a break in the argument, there is almost always a verbal connexion. When 
St. Paul passes for a time to a side issue there is a subtle connexion in thought 
as in words which would certainly escape an interpolator’s observation. This 
has been pointed out in the notes on xi. 10; xv. 20, where the question of 
interpolation has been carefully examined; and if any one will take the 
trouble to go carefully through the end of ch. v and the beginning of ch. vi, 
he will see how each sentence leads on to the next. For instance, the first 
part of v. 20, which is omitted by some of these critics, leads on immediately 
to the second (wAcovacn .. . émredvacer), that suggests imepemepiocevoer, then 
comes mAcovdop in vi. 1; but the connexion of sin and death clearly suggests 
the words of ver. 2 and the argument that follows. The same process may 
be worked out through the whole Epistle. For the most part there is a clear 
and definite argument, and even where the logical continuity is broken there 
is always a connexion either in thought or words. The Epistles of St. Paul 
present for the most part a definite and compact literary unit. 

If to these arguments we add the external evidence which is given in detail 
above, we may feel reasonably confident that the historical conditions under 
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which the Epistle has come down to us make the theories of this new school 
of critics untenable. 

We have laid great stress on the complete absence of any textual justifica- 
tions for any of the theories which have been so far noticed. This absence 
is made all the more striking by the existence of certain variations in the text 
and certain facts reported on tradition with regard to the last two chapters of 
the Epistle. These facts are somewhat complex and to a certain extent con- 
flicting, and a careful examination of them and of the theories suggested to 
explain them is necessary ?. 

It will be convenient first of all to enumerate these facts: 

(1) The words éy “Pwyn in i. 7 and 15 are omitted by the bilingual MS. G 
both in the Greek and Latin text (F is here defective). Moreover the cursive 
47 adds in the margin of ver. 7 7d é€v “‘Pwpn, ovre ev rH eEnynre ovre év TH 
énT@ pvnpovever. Bp. Lightfoot attempted to find corroborative evidence for 
this reading in Origen, in the writer cited as Ambrosiaster, and in the reading 
of D év dyarp for dyamnrois. That he is wrong in doing so seems to be shown 
by Dr. Hort; but it may be doubtful if the latter is correct in his attempt to 
explain away the variation. The evidence is slight, but it is hardly likely that 
it arose simply through transcriptional error. If it occurred only in one place 
this might be sufficient ; if it occurred only in one MS. we might ascribe it to 
the delinquencies of a single scribe; as it is, we must accept it as an existing 
variation supported by slight evidence, but evidence sufficiently good to 
demand an explanation. 

(2) There is considerable variation in existing MSS. concerning the place of 
the final doxology (xvi. 25-27). 

a. In NBCDE minusc. pauc. codd. ap. Orig.-lat.. def Vulg. Pesh. Boh. 
Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. Pelagius it occurs at the end of chap. xvi. and there 
only. 

re In L minusc. plus quam 200, codd. ap. Orig.-lat., Harcl., Chrys. Theodrt. 
Jo.-Damasce. it occurs at the end of chap. xiv and there only. 

c. In AP 5. 17 Arm. codu. it is inserted in both places. 

d. In Fer, G codd. ap. Hieron. (¢# Eph. iii. 5), g, Marcion (wide tnfra) it is 
entirely omitted. It may be noted that G leaves a blank space at the end of 
chap. xiv, and that fis taken direct from the Vulgate, a space being left in F 
in the Greek corresponding to these verses. Indirectly D and Sedulius also 
attest the omission by placing the Benediction after ver. 24, a transposition 
which would be made (see below) owing to that verse being in these copies 
at the end of the Epistle. 

In reviewing this evidence it becomes clear (i) that the weight of good 
authority is in favour of placing this doxology at the end of the Epistle, and 
there only. (ii) That the variation in position—a variation which must be 
explained—is early, probably earlier than the time of Origen, although we 
can never have complete confidence in Rufinus’ translation. (iii) That the 
evidence for complete omission goes back to Marcion, and that very probably 
his excision of the words may have influenced the omission in Western 
authorities. 


1 The English reader will find a very full account of this Dutch school of 
critics in Knowling, The Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. A very 
careful compilation of the results arrived at is given by Dr. Carl Clemen, Dze 
Linheitlichkeit der Paulinischen Briefe. To both these works we must 
express our obligations, and to them we must refer any who wish for further 
information. 

2 The leading discussion on the last two chapters of the Romans is con- 
tained in three papers, two by Bp. Lightfoot, and one by Dr. Hort first 
published in the Journal of Philology, vols. ii, iii, and since reprinted in 
Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 287-374. 
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(3) There is very considerable evidence that Marcion omitted the whole of 
the last two chapters. - : 

a, Origen (évf. Ruf.) x. 43, vol. vii, p. 453, ed. Lomm., writes : Caput hoc 
Marcion, a quo Scripturae Evangelicae atque Apostolicae interpolatae sunt, de 
hac epistola penitus abstulit ; et non solum hoc, sed et ab eo loco, ubi scripium 
est: omne autem quod non est ex fide, peccatum est: usgue ad finem cuncta 
dissecuit. In aliis vero exemplaribus, td est, in his quae non sunt a Marcrone 
temerata, hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus, in nonnullis etenim 
codicibus post eum locum, quem supra diximus hoc est: omne autem quod non 
est ex fide, peccatum est: statim coherens habetur: ei autem, qui potens est 
vos confirmare. Alii vero codices in fine id, ut nunc est positum, continent. 
This extract is quite precise, nor is the attempt made by Hort to emend it at 
all successful. He reads im for a6, having for this the support of a Paris MS., 
and then emends hoc into hic; reading e¢ non solum hic sed et in eo loco, &c., 
and translating ‘and not only here but also,’ at xiv. 23 ‘he cut out everything 
quite to the end.’ He applies the words to the Doxology alone. The changes 
in the text are slight and might be justified, but with this change the words 
that follow become quite meaningless: usgue ad finem cuncta dissecutt can 
only apply to the whole of the two chapters. If Origen meant the doxology 
alone they would be quite pointless. 

b. But we have other evidence for Marcion’s text. Tertullian, 4dv. Marc. v. 
14, quoting the words ¢rbunal Christi (xiv. 10), states that they occur in 
clausula of the Epistle. The arguinent is not conclusive but the words 
probably imply that in Marcion’s copy of the Epistle, if not in all those known 
to Tertullian, the last two chapters were omitted. 

These two witnesses make it almost certain that Marcion omitted not only 
the doxology but the whole of the last two chapters. 

(4) Some further evidence has been brought forward suggesting that an 
edition of the Epistle was in circulation which omitted the last two chapters. 

a. It is pointed out that Tertullian, Marcion, Irenaeus, and probably Cyprian 
never quote from these last two chapters. The argument however is of little 
value, because the same may be said of 1 Cor. xvi. The chapters were not 
quoted because there was little or nothing in them to quote. 

b. An argument of greater weight is found in certain systems of capitula- 
tions in MSS. of the Vulgate. In Codex Amiatinus the table of contents gives 
fifty-one sections, and the fiftieth section is described thus: De periculo con- 
tristante fratrem suum esca sua, et quod non sit regnum Dei esca et potus sed 
tustitia et pax et gaudium in Spiritu Sancto ; this is followed by the fifty-first 
and last section, which is described as De mysterio Domini ante passionem in 
silentio habito, post passionem vero ipsius revelato, The obvious deduction is 
that this system was drawn up for a copy which omitted the greater part at any 
rate of chaps. xv and xvi. This system appears to have prevailed very widely. 
In the Codex Fuldensis there are given in the table of contents fifty-one 
sections: of these the first twenty-three include the whole Epistle up to the 
end of chap. xiv, the last sentence being headed Quod jideles Dei non debeant 
invicem tudicare cum unusquisque secundum regulas mandatorum ipse se 
debeat divino tudicio praeparare ut ante tribunal Dei sine confusione possit 
operum suorum praestare rationem. Then follow the last twenty-eight sections 
of the Amiatine system, beginning with the twenty-fourth at ix. 1. Hence 
chaps. ix-xiv are described twice. The scribe seems to have had before him 
an otherwise unrecorded system which only embraced fourteen chapters, and 
then added the remainder from where he could get them in order to make up 
what he felt to be the right number of fifty-one. 

Both these systems seem to exclude the last two chapters, whatever reason 
we may give for the phenomenon. 

(5) Lastly, some critics have discovered a certain amount of significance in 
two other points, 
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a. The prayer at the end of chap. xv is supposed to represent, either with 
or without the dyjyv (which is omitted in some MSS., probably incorrectly), a 
conclusion of the Epistle. As a matter of fact the formula does not represent 
any known form of ending, and may be paralleled from places in the body of 
the Epistle. 

b. The two conclusions xvi. 20 and 24 of the T R are supposed to represent 
endings to two different recensions of the Epistle. But as will be seen by 
referring to the note on the passage, this is based upon a misreading. The 
reading of the T R is a late conflation of the two older forms of the text. The 
benediction stood originally at ver. 20 and only there, the verses that followed 
being a sort of postscript. Certain MSS. which were without the doxology (see 
above) moved it to their end of the Epistle after ver. 23, while certain others 
placed it after ver. 27. The double benediction of the TR arose by the 
ordinary process of conflation. The significance of this in corroborating the 
existence of an early text which omitted the doxology has been pointed out; 
otherwise these verses will not support the deductions made from them by 
Renan, Gifford, and others. 

The above, stated as shortly as possible, are the diplomatic facts which 
demand explanation. Already in the seventeenth century some at any rate had 
attracted notice, and Semler (1769), Griesbach (1777) and others developed 
elaborate theories to account for them. To attempt to enumerate all the 
different views would be beside our purpose: it will be more convenient to 
confine ourselves to certain typical illustrations. 

1. An hypothesis which would account for most (although not all) of the 
facts stated would be to suppose that the last two chapters were not genuine. 
This opinion was held by Baur}, although, as was usual with him, on purely 
a priori grounds, and with an only incidental reference to the MS. evidence 
which might have been the strongest support of his theory. The main motive 
which induced him to excise them was the expression in xv. 8 that Christ was 
made ‘a minister of circumcision,’ which is inconsistent with his view of 
St. Paul’s doctrine; and he supported his contention by a vigorous examina. 
tion of the style and contents of these two chapters. His arguments have been 
noticed (so far as seemed necessary) in the commentary. But the consensus of 
a large number of critics in condemning. the result may excuse our pursuing 
them in further detail. Doctrinally his views were only consistent with a one- 
sided theory of the Pauline position and teaching, and if that theory is given 
up then his arguments become untenable. _ As regards his literary criticism the 
opinion of Renan may be accepted: ‘On est surpris qu’un critique aussi 
habile que Baur se soit contenté d’une solution aussi grossiére. Pourquoi un 
faussaire aurait-il inventé de si insignificants détails? Pourquoi aurait-il ajouté 
a l’ouvrage sacré une liste de noms propres*?’. 

But we are not without strong positive arguments in favour of the genuine- 
ness of at any rate the fifteenth chapter. In the first place a careful 
examination of the first thirteen verses shows conclusively that they are closely 
connected with the previous chapter. The break after xiv. 23 is purely arbi- 
trary, and the passage that follows to the end of ver. 6 is merely a conclusion 
of the previous argument, without which the former chapter is incomplete, and 
which it is inconceivable that an interpolator could have either been able or 
desired to insert; while in.vv. 7-13.the Apostle, connects the special subject 
of which he has been treating with the general condition of the Church, and 
supports his main contention by a series of texts drawn from the O.T. Both 
in the appeal to Scripture and in the introduction of broad and general prin- 
ciples this conclusion may be exactly paralleled by the custom of St. Paul 
elsewhere in the Epistle. No theory therefore can be accepted which does not 


1 Theologische Zeitung, 1836, PP. 97,144. Paulus, 1866, pp. 393 ff 
2 St. Paul, p. xxi, quoted by, Lightfoot, Azbtical Zssays, p..2.Q0. 
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recognize that xiv and xv. 13 form a single paragraph which must not be 
split up. / 

Put Taher than this the remainder of chap. xv shows every sign of being 
a genuine work of the Apostle. The argument of Paley based upon the collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem is in this case almost demonstrative 
(see p.xxxvi), The reference to the Apostle’s intention of visiting Spain, to the 
circumstances in which he is placed, the dangers he is expecting, his hope of 
visiting Rome fulfilled in such a very different manner, are all inconsistent with 
spuriousness; while most readers will feel in the personal touches, in the 
combination of boldness in asserting his mission with consideration for the 
feelings of his readers, in the strong and deep emotions which are occasionally 
allowed to come to the surface, all the most characteristic marks of the 
Apostle’s writing. 

Baur’s views were followed by Schwegler, Holsten, Zeller, and others, 
but have been rejected by Mangold, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, Weizsacker, and 
Lipsius. A modified form is put forward by Lucht +, who considers that parts 
are genuine and part spurious: in fact he applies the interpolation theory to 
these two chapters (being followed to a slight extent by Lipsius). Against 
any such theory the arguments are conclusive. It has all the disadvantages of 
the broader theory and does not either solve the problem suggested by the manu- 
script evidence or receive support from it. For the rejection of the last two 
chapters as a whole there is some support, as we have seen; for believing that 
they contain interpolations (except in a form to be considered immediately) there 
is no external evidence. There isno greater need for suspecting interpolations 
in chap. xv than in chap. xiv. 

2. We may dismiss then all such theories as imply the spuriousness of the last 
two chapters and may pass on to a second group which explains the pheno- 
mena of the MSS. by supposing that our Epistle has grown up through the 
combination of different letters or parts of letters either all addressed to the 
Roman Church, or addressed partly to the Roman Church, partly elsewhere. 
An elaborate and typical theory of this sort, and one which has the merit of 
explaining all the facts, is that of Renan*% He supposes that the so-called 
Epistle to the Romans was a circular letter and that it existed in four different 
forms : 

(i) A letter to the Romans. This contained chap. i-xi and chap. xv. 
(ii) A letter to the Ephesians, Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 1-20, 

(iii) A letter to the Thessalonians. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 21-24. 
(iv) A letter to an unknown church. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27. 

In the last three letters there would of course be some modifications in 
chap. i, of which we have a reminiscence in the variations of the MS. G. 

This theory is supported by the following amongst other arguments : 

(i) We know, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that St. Paul 
wrote circular letters. (ii) The Epistle as we have it has four endings, xv. 33, 
xvi. 20, 24, 25-27. Each of these really represented the ending of a separate 
Epistle. (iii) There are strong internal grounds for believing that xvi. 1-20 
was addressed to the Ephesian Church. (iv) The Macedonian names occurring 
in xvi, 21-24 suggest that these verses were addressed to a Macedonian 
church. (v) This explains how it came to be that such an elaborate letter 
was sent to a church of which St. Paul had such little knowledge as that 
of Rome. 

This theory has one advantage, that it accounts for all the facts; but there 
are two arguments against it which are absolutely conclusive. One is that 
there are not four endings in the Epistle at all; xv. 33 is not like any of the 


‘ Lucht, Uber die beiden letzten Capitel des Romerbriefs, 1871. 
j * Renan, St. Paul, pp. lxiii ff. This theory is examined at great length by 
Bp. Lightfoot, op, cit. pp. 293 ff. 
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endings of St. Paul’s Epistles; while, as is shown above, the origin of the 
duplicate benediction, xvi. 20 and 24, must be explained on purely textual 
grounds. If Renan’s theory had been correct then we should not have both 
benedictions in the late MSS. but in the earlier. As it is, it is clear that the 
duplication simply arose from conflation. A second argument, in our opinion 
equally conclusive against this theory, is that it separates chap. xiv from the 
first thirteen verses of chap. xv. The arguments on this subject need not be 
repeated, but it may be pointed out that they are as conclusive against Renan’s 
hypothesis as against that of Baur. 

3. Renan’s theory has not received acceptance, but there is one portion of it 
which has been more generally held than any other with regard to these final 
chapters; that namely which considers that the list of names in chap. xvi 
belongs to a letter addressed to Ephesus and not to one addressed to Rome. This 
view, first put forward by Schulz (1829), has been adopted by Ewald, Mangold, 
Laurent, Hitzig, Reuss, Ritschl, Lucht, Holsten, Lipsius, Krenkel, Kneucker, 
Weiss, Weizsaicker, Farrar. It has two forms; some hold ver. 1, 2 to belong 
to the Romans, others consider them also part of the Ephesian letter. Nor is 
it quite certain where the Ephesian fragment ends. Some consider that it 
includes vv. 17-21, others make it stop at ver. 16. 

The arguments in favour of this view are as follows: 1. It is pointed out 
that it is hardly likely that St. Paul should have been acquainted with such 
a large number of persons in a church like that of Rome which he had never 
visited, and that this feeling is corroborated by the number of personal details 
that he adds; references to companions in captivity, to relations, to fellow- 
labourers. All these allusions are easily explicable on the theory that the 
Epistle is addressed to the Ephesian Church, but not if it be addressed to the 
Roman. 2. This opinion is corroborated, it is said, by an examination of the 
list itself. Aquila and Priscilla and the church that is in their house are men- 
tioned shortly before this date as being at Ephesus, and shortly afterwards they 
are again mentioned as being in the same city (1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 19). 
The very next name Epaenetus is clearly described as a native of the province 
of Asia. Of the others many are Jewish, many Greek, and it is more likely 
that they should be natives of Ephesus than natives of Rome. 3. That the 
warning against false teachers is quite inconsistent with the whole tenor of 
the letter, which elsewhere never refers to false teachers as being at work in 
Rome. 

In examining this hypothesis we must notice at once that it does not in 
any way help us to solve the textual difficulties, and receives no assistance 
from them. The problems of the concluding doxology and of the omission of 
the last two chapters remain as they were. It is only if we insert a bene- 
diction both at ver. 20 and at ver. 24 that we get any assistance. In that case 
we might explain the duplicate benediction by supposing that the first was 
the conclusion of the Ephesian letter, the second the conclusion of the Roman. 
As we have seen, the textual phenomena do not support this view. The theory 
therefore must be examined on its own merits, and the burden of proof is 
thrown on the opponents of the Roman destination of the Epistle, for as has 
been shown the only critical basis we can start from, in discussing St. Panl’s 
Epistles, is that they have come down to us substantially in the form in 
which they were written unless very strong evidence is brought forward to the 
contrary. 

But this evidence cannot be called very strong. It is admitted by Weiss 
and Mangold, for instance, that the @ prior? arguments against St. Paul’s 
acquaintance with some twenty-four persons in the Roman community are of 
slight weight. Christianity was preached amongst just that portion of the 
population of the Empire which would be most nomadic in character. It is 
admitted again that it would be natural that, in writing to a strange church, 
St. Paul should lay special stress on all those with whom he was acquainted or 
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of whom he had heard, in order that he might thus commend himself to them. 
Again, when we come to examine the names, we find that those actually con- 
nected with Ephesus are only three, and of these persons two are known to 
have originally come from Rome, while the third alone can hardly be con- 
sidered sufficient support for this theory. When again we come to examine 
the warning against heretics, we find that after all it is perfectly consistent 
with the body of the Epistle. If we conceive it to be a warning against false 
teachers whom St. Paul fears may come but who have not yet done so, it 
exactly suits the situation, and helps to explain the motives he had in writing 
the Epistle. He definitely states that he is only warning them that they may 
be wise if occasion arise. 

The arguments against these verses are not strong. What is the value of 
the definite evidence in their favour? This is of two classes. (i) The 
archaeological evidence for connecting the names in the Epistle with Rome. 
(ii) The archaeological and literary evidence for connecting any of the persons 
mentioned here with the Roman Church. 

(i) In his commentary on the Philippians, starting from the text Phil. iv. 22 
dond(ovra buds... padcora of éx Tov Kaicapos oixias, Bp. Lightfoot proceeds 
to examine the list of names in Rom. xvi in the light of Roman inscriptions. 
We happen to have preserved to us almost completely the funereal inscriptions 
of certain columbaria in which were deposited the ashes of members of the 
imperial household. Some of these date a little earlier than the Epistle to the 
Romans, some of them are almost contemporary. Besides these we have 
a large number of inscriptions containing names of freedmen and others belong- 
ing to the imperial household. Now examples of almost every name in Rom. 
xvi, 3-16 may be found amongst these, and the publication of the sixth 
volume of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions has enabled us to add to the 
instances quoted. Practically every name may be illustrated in Rome, and 
almost every name in the Inscriptions of the household, although some of them 
are uncommon. 

Now what does this prove? It does not prove of course that these are 
the persons to whom the Epistle was written; nor does it give overwhelming 
evidence that the names are Roman. It shows that such a combination of 
names was possible in Rome: but it shows something more than this. Man- 
gold asks what is the value of this investigation as the same names are found 
outside Rome? The answer is that for the most part they are very rare. 
Lipsius makes various attempts to illustrate the names from Asiatic inscrip- 
tions, but not very successfully; nor does Mangold help by showing that the 
two common names Narcissus and Hermas may be paralleled elsewhere. We 
have attempted to institute some comparison, but it is not very easy and will 
not be until we have more satisfactory collections of Greek inscriptions. If 
we take the Greek Corpzs we shall find that in the inscriptions of Ephesus 
only three names out of the twenty-four in this list occur; if we extend our 
survey to the province of Asia we shall find only twelve. Now what this 
comparison suggests is that such a combination of names—Greek, Jewish, and 
Latin—could as a matter of fact only be found in the mixed population which 
formed the lower and middle classes of Rome. This evidence is not con- 
clusive, but it shows that there is no a frior¢ improbability in the names being 
Roman, and that it would be difficult anywhere else to illustrate such an 
heterogeneous collection. 

To this we may add the further evidence afforded by the explanation given 
by Bishop Lightfoot and repeated in the notes, of the households of Narcissus 
and Aristobulus ; evidence again only corroborative but yet of some weight. 

(ii) The more direct archaeological evidence is that for connecting the names 
of Prisca, Amplias, Nereus, and Apelles definitely with the early history of 
Roman Christianity. These points have been discussed sufficiently in’ the 
notes, and it is only necessary to say here that it would be an excess of 
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scepticism to look upon such evidence as worthless, although it might not 
weigh much if there were strong evidence on the other side. 

To sum upthen. There is no external evidence against this section, nor 
dees the exclusion of it from the Roman letter help in any way to solve the 
problems presented by the text. The arguments against the Roman des- 
tination are purely a grior¢. They can therefore have little value. On being 
examined they were found not to be valid ; while evidence not conclusive but 
considerable has been brought forward in favour of the Roman destination. 
For these reasons we have used the sixteenth chapter without hesitation in 
writing an account of the Roman Church, and any success we have had in the 
drawing of the picture which we have been able to present must be allowed to 
weigh in the evidence. 

4. Reiche (in 1833) suggested that the doxology was not genuine, and his 
opinion has been largely followed, combined in some cases with theories as to 
the omission of other parts, in some cases not. It is well known that passages 
which did not originally form part of the text are inserted in different places in 
different texts ; for instance, the pericope adulterae is found in more than one 
place. It would still be difficult to find a reason for the insertion of the 
doxology in the particular place at the end of chap. xiv, but at the same time 
the theory that it is not genuine will account for its omission altogether in 
some MSS. and its insertion in different places in others. We ask then what 
further evidence there is for this omission, and are confronted with a large 
number of arguments which inform us that it is clearly unpauline because it 
harmonizes in style, in phraseology, and in subject-matter with non-pauline 
Epistles—that to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles. This argument 
must tell in different ways to different critics. It will be very strong, if not 
conclusive, to those who consider that these Epistles are not Pauline. To 
those however who accept them as genuine these arguments will rather con- 
firm their belief in the Pauline authorship. 

5. But there is an alternative hypothesis which may demand more careful 
consideration from us, that although it comes from St. Paul it belongs to rather 
a later period in his life. It is this consideration amongst others which forms 
the basis of the theory put forward by Dr. Lightfoot. He considers that the 
original Epistle to the Romans written by St. Paul contained all our present 
Epistle except xvi. 25-27; that at a somewhat later period—the period per- 
haps of his Roman imprisonment, St. Paul turned this into a circular letter; 
he cut off the last two chapters which contained for the most part purely 
personal matter, he omitted the words év ‘Pi in i. 7 and 15; and then added 
the doxology at the end because he felt the need of some more fitting con- 
clusion. Then, at a later date, in order to make the original Epistle complete 
the doxology was added from the later recension to the earlier. 

Dr. Lightfoot points out that this hypothesis solves all the problems. It 
explains the existence of a shorter recension, it explains the presence of the 
doxology in both places, it explains the peculiar style of the doxology. We 
may admit this, but there is one point it does not explain; it does not explain 
how or why St. Paul made the division at the end of chap. xiv. There is 
nothing in the next thirteen verses which unfits them for general circulation, 
They are in fact more suitable for an encyclical letter than is chap. xiy. It is 
to us inconceivable that St. Paul should have himself mutilated his own argu- 
ment by cutting off the conclusion of it. This consideration therefore seems 
to us decisive against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory, 

6. Dr. Hort has subjected the arguments of Dr. Lightfoot to a very close 
examination, He begins by a careful study of the doxology and has shown 
clearly first of all that the parallels between it and passages in the four acknow- 
ledged Epistles are much commoner and nearer than was thought to be the case; 
and secondly that it exactly reproduces and sums up the whole argument of 
the Epistle. On his investigation we have based our commentary, and we 
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must refer to that and to Dr. Hort’s own essay for the reasons which make us 
accept the doxology as not only a genuine work of St. Paul, but also as an 
integral portion of the Epistle. That at the end he should feel compelled 
once more to sum up the great ideas of which the Epistle is full and put them 
clearly and strongly before his readers is quite in accordance with the whole 
mind of the Apostle. He does so in fact at the conclusion of the Galatian 
letter, although not in the form of a doxology. 

Dr, Hort then proceeds to criticize and explain away the textual phenomena. 
We have quoted his emendation of the passage in Origen and pointed out that 
it is to us most unconvincing. No single argument in favour of the existence 
of the shorter recension may be strong, but the combination of reasons is 
in our opinion too weighty to be explained away. 

Dr.. Hort’s own conclusions are: (1) He suggests that as the last two 
chapters were considered unsuitable for public reading, they might be omitted in 
systems of lectionaries while the doxology—which was felt to be edifying—was 
appended to chap. xiv, that it might be read. (2) Some such theory as this 
might explain the capitulations. ‘The analogy of the common Greek capitu- 
lations shows how easily the personal or local and as it were temporary portions 
of an epistle might be excluded from a schedule of chapters or paragraphs.’ 
(3) The omission of the allusions to Rome is due to a simple transcriptional 
accident. (4) ‘ When all is said, two facts have to be explained, the insertion 
of the Doxology after xiv and its omission.’ This latter is due to Marcion, 
which must be explained to mean an omission agreeing with the reading in 
Marcion’s copy. ‘On the whole it is morally certain that the omission is 
his only as having been transmitted by him, in other words that it is a genuine 
ancient reading.’ Dr. Hort finally concludes that though a genuine reading it 
is incorrect and perhaps arises through some accident such as the tearing off 
of the end ofa papyrus roll or the last sheet in a book. 

While admitting the force of some of Hort’s criticisms on Lightfoot, and 
especially his defence of the genuineness of the doxology, we must express 
our belief that his manner of dealing with the evidence is somewhat arbitrary, 
and that his theory does not satisfactorily explain all the facts. 

7. We ourselves incline to an opinion suggested first we believe by 
Dr. Gifford. 

As will have already become apparent, no solution among those offered has 
attempted to explain what is really the most difficult part of the problem, 
the place at which the division was made. We know that the doxology 
was In many copies inserted at the end of chap. xiv; we have strong grounds 
for believing that in some editions chaps. xv and xvi were omitted; why is it 
at this place, certainly not a suitable one, that the break occurs? As we have 
seen, a careful examination of the text shows that the first thirteen verses of 
chap. xv are linked closely with chap. xiv—so closely that it is impossible to 
believe that they are not genuine, or that the Apostle himself could have cut 
them off from the context in publishing a shorter edition of his Epistle in- 
tended for a wide circulation. Nor again is it probable that any one arranging 
the Epistle for church services would have made the division at this place. 
The difficulty of the question is of course obscured for us by the division 
into chapters. To us if we wished to cut off the more personal part of the 
Epistle, a rough and ready method might suggest itself in the excision of the 
last two chapters, but we are dealing with a time before the present or 
probably any division into chapters existed. : 

Now if there were no solution possible, we might possibly ascribe this 
division to accident; but as a matter of fact internal evidence and external 
testimony alike point to the same cause. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable testimony for the fact that Marcion excised the last two chapters, and 
if we examine the beginning of chap. xv we shall find that as far as regards 
the first thirteen verses hardly any other course was possible for him, if he held 
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the opinions which are ascribed to him, To begin with, five of these verses 
contain quotations from the O. T.; but further ver. 8 contains an expression 
A€éyo yap Xpordy Siacovoy yeyevjoOa weprrops bmep GAnbelas @cod, which he 
most certainly could not have used. Still more is this the case with regard to 
ver. 4, which directly contradicts the whole of his special teaching. The 
words at the end of chap. xiv might seem to make a more suitable ending 
than either of the next two verses, and at this place the division was drawn. 
The remainder of these two chapters could be omitted simply because they 
were useless for the definite dogmatic purpose Marcion had in view, and the 
Doxology which he could not quite like would go with them. 

If we once assume this excision by Marcion it may perhaps explain the 
phenomena. Dr. Hort has pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory of 
a shorter recension with the doxology that all the direct evidence for omitting 
the last two chapters is also in favour of omitting the Doxology. ‘For the 
omission of xy, xvi, the one direct testimony, if such it be, is that of Marcion: 
and yet the one incontrovertible fact about him is that he omitted the Doxology. 
If G is to be added on the strength of the blank space after xiv, yet again it 
leaves out the Doxology.’? We may add also the capitulations of Codex 
Fuldensis which again, as Dr. Hort points out, have no trace of the Doxology. 
Our evidence therefore points to the existence of a recension simply leaving 
out the last two chapters. 

Now it is becoming more generally admitted that Marcion’s AZostolicon had 
some—if not great—influence on variations in the text of the N.T. His 
edition had considerable circulation, especially at Rome, and _ therefore 
presumably in the West, and it is from the West that our evidence mostly 
comes When in adapting the text for the purposes of church use it was 
thought advisable to omit the last portions as too personal and not sufficiently 
edifying, it was natural to make the division at a place where in a current 
edition the break had already been made. The subsequent steps would then 
be similar to those suggested by Dr. Hort. It was natural to add the 
Doxology in order to give a more suitable conclusion, or to preserve it for 
public reading at this place, and subsequently it dropped out at the later 
place. That is the order suggested by the manuscript evidence. All our best 
authorities place it at the end; AP Arm.—representing a later but still 
respectable text—have it in both places; later authorities for the most part 
place it only at xiv. 23. 

It remains to account for the omission of any reference to Rome in the first 
chapter of G. This may of course be a mere idiosyncracy of that MS., arising 
either from carelessness of transcription (a cause which we can hardly accept) or 
from a desire to make the Epistle more general in its character. But it does not 
seem to us at all improbable that this omission may also be due to Marcion. 
His edition was made with a strongly dogmatic purpose. Local and personal 
allusions would have little interest to him. The words év ‘Pupp could easily be 
omitted without injuring the context. The opinion is perhaps corroborated 
by the character of the MS. in which the omission occurs. Allusion has been 
made (p. lxix) to two dissertations by Dr. Corssen on the allied MSS. DFG. 
In the second of these, he suggests that the archetype from which these MSS. 
are derived (Z) ended at xv. 13. Even if his argument were correct, it would 
not take away from the force of the other facts which have been mentioned. 
We should still have to explain how it was that the Doxology was inserted 
at the end of chap. xiv, and the previous discussion would stand as it is: only 
a new fact would have to be accounted for. When, however, we come to 
examine Dr. Corssen’s arguments they hardly seem to support his con- 
tention. It may be admitted indeed, that the capitulations of the Codex 
Amiatinus might have been made for a copy which ended at xv. 13, but they 
present no solid argument for the existence of such a copy. Dr. Corssen 
points out that in the section xv. 14—xvi. 23, there are a considerable number 
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of variations in the text, and suggests that that implies a different source for 
the text of that portion of the epistle. The number of variations in the 
ericope adulterae are, it is well known, considerable; and in the same way 
a would argue that this portion which has all these variations must come from 
a separate source, But the facts do not support his contention. It is true 
that in forty-three verses he is able to enumerate twenty-four variations; but if 
we examine the twenty-three verses of chap. xiv we shall find fourteen 
variations, a still larger proportion. Moreover, in xiv. 13 there are as numerous 
and as important variations as in any of the following verses. Dr. Corssen’s 
arguments do not bear out bis conclusion. Asa matter of fact, as Dr. Hort 
pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot, the text of DF G presents exactly the same 
phenomena throughout the Epistle, and that suggests, although it does not 
perhaps prove, that the archetype contained the last two chapters. The scribe 
however was probably acquainted with a copy which omitted them. This 
archetype is alone or almost alone amongst our sources for the text in 
omitting the Doxology. It also omits as we have seen év ‘Pwpp in both places. 
We would hazard the suggestion that all these variations were due directly or 
indirectly to the same cause, the text of Marcion. 

In our opinion then the text as we have it represents substantially the Epistle 
that St. Paul wrote to the Romans, and it remains only to explain briefly the 
somewhat complicated ending. At xv. 13 the didactic portion of it is con- 
cluded, and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to the Apostle’s personal 
relations with the Roman Church, and a sketch of his plans. This paragraph 
ends with a short prayer called forth by the mingled hopes and fears which these 
plans for the future suggest. Then comes the commendation of Phoebe, the 
bearer of the letter (xvi. 1, 2); then salutations (3-16). The Apostle might 
now close the Epistle, but his sense of the danger to which the Roman Church 
may be exposed, if it is visited by false teachers, such as he is acquainted with 
in the East, leads him to give a final and direct warning against them. We 
find a not dissimilar phenomenon in the Epistle to the Philippians. There in 
iii. 1 he appears to be concluding, but before he concludes he breaks ont into 
a strong, even indignant warning against false teachers (iii. 2-21), and even 
after that dwells long and feelingly over his salutations. The same difficulty 
of ending need not therefore surprise us when we meet it in the Romans. 
Then comes (xvi. 20) the concluding benediction. After this a postscript with 
salutations from the companions of St. Paul. Then finally the Apostle, wish- 
ing perhaps, as Dr. Hort suggests, to raise the Epistle once more to the serene 
tone which has characterized it throughout, adds the concluding Doxology, 
summing up the whole argument of the Epistle. There is surely nothing 
unreasonable in supposing that there would be an absence of complete same- 
ness in the construction of the different letters. It is not likely that all would 
exactly correspond to the same model. The form in each case would be 
altered and changed in accordance with the feelings of the Apostle, and there 
is abundant proof throughout the Epistle that the Apostle felt earnestly the 
need of preserving the Roman Church from the evils of disunion and false 
teaching. 


§ 10. COMMENTARIES. 


A very complete and careful bibliography of the Epistle to the 
Romans was added by the editor, Dr. W. P. Dickson, to the 
English translation of Meyer’s Commentary. This need not be 
repeated here. But a few leading works may be mentioned, 
especially such as have been most largely used in the preparation 
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of this edition. One or two which have not been used are added 
as links in the historical chain. Some conception may be formed 
of the general characteristics of the older commentators from the 
sketch which is given of their treatment of particular subjects; e.g. 
of the doctrine of dixatwors at p. 144 ff., and of the interpretation of 
ch, ix. 6-29 on p. 269 ff. The arrangement is, roughly speaking, 
chronological, but modern writers are grouped rather according to 
their real affinities than according to dates of publication which 
would be sometimes misleading. 


1. Greek Writers. 


Oricen (Orig.); ob. 253: Comment. in Epist. S. Pauli aa 
Romanos in Origenis Opera ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch, vols. vi, vii: 
Berolini, 1836, 1837. The standard edition, on which that of 
Lommatzsch is based, is that begun by Charles Delarue, Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. Maur in 1733, and completed after 
his death by his nephew Charles Vincent Delarue in 1759. The 
Commentary on Romans comes in Tom. iv, which appeared in 
the latter year. A new edition—for which the beginnings have 
been made, in Germany by Dr. P. Koetschau, and in England by 
Prof. Armitage Robinson and others—is however much needed. 

The Commentary on our Epistle belongs to the latter part ot 
Origen’s life when he was settled at Caesarea. A few fragments of 
the original Greek have come down to us in the Pdzlocalia (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893), and in Cramer’s Catena, Tom. iv. 
(Oxon. 1844); but for the greater part we are dependent upon the 
condensed translation of Rufinus (henée ‘ Orig.-lat.’), There is no 
doubt that Rufinus treated the work before him with great freedom. 
Its text in particular is frequently adapted to that of the Old-Latin 
copy of the Epistles which he was in the habit of using; so that 
‘Orig.-lat” more often represents Rufinus than Origen. An ad- 
mirable account of the Commentary, so far as can be ascertained, 
in both its forms is given in Dr. Westcott’s article OriGENnEs in 
Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 115-118. ; 

This work of Origen’s is unique among commentaries. The 
reader is astonished not only at the command of Scripture but at 
the range and subtlety of thought which it displays. The questions 
raised are often remarkably modern. If he had been as successful 
in answering as he is in propounding them Origen would have left 
little for those who followed him. As it is he is hampered by 
defects of method and especially by the fatal facility of allegory ; 
the discursiveness and prolixity of treatment are also deterrent to 
the average reader. 

Curysostom (Chrys.); ob. 407: Homil. in Epist. ad Romanos, 
ed. Field: Oxon. 1849; a complete critical edition. A translation 
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(not of this but of Savile’s text which is superior to Montfaucon’s), 
by the Rev. J. B. Morris, was given in the Library of the Lathers, 
vol. vii: Oxford, 1841. The Homilies were delivered at Antioch 
probably between 387-397 a.D. They show the preacher at his 
best and are full of moral enthusiasm and of sympathetic human 
insight into the personality of the Apostle; they are also the work 
of an accomplished scholar and orator, but do not always sound the 
depths of the great problems with which the Apostle is wrestling. 
They have at once the merits and the limitations of Antiochene 
exegesis, 

Tuerovoret (Theodrt., Thdrt.) played a well-known moderating 
part in the controversies of the fifth century. He died in 458 a.p. 
As a commentator he is a pedzseguus—but one of the best of the 
many pedisegui—of St. Chrysostom. His Commentary on the Ep. 
to the Romans is contained in his Works, ed. Sirmond: Paris, 
1642, Tom. iii. 1-119; also ed. Schulze and Noesselt, Halle, 
1769-1774. 

Joannes Damascenus (Jo.-Damasc.); died before 754 a.p. His 
commentary is almost entirely an epitome of Chrysostom; it is 
printed among his works (ed. Lequien: Paris, 1712, tom. ii. 
pp. 1-60). The so-called Sacra Parallela published under his 
name are now known to be some two centuries earlier and 
probably in great part the work of Leontius of Byzantium (see the 
brilliant researches of Dr. F. Loofs: Studien tiber die dem Johannes 
von Damascus gugeschriebenen Parallelen, Halle, 1892). 

Oxrcumentus (Oecum.); bishop of Tricca in Thessaly in the 
tenth century. The Commentary on Romans occupies pp. 195- 
413 of his Works (ed. Joan. Hentenius: Paris, 1631). It is prac- 
tically a Catena with some contributions by Oecumenius himself; 
it includes copious extracts from Photius (Phot.), the eminent 
patriarch of Constantinople (¢, 820-c. 891) ; these are occasionally 
noted. 

Tueopnyiact (Theoph.) ; archbishop of Bulgaria under Michael 
VII Ducas (1071-1078), and still living in 1118. His Commentary 
is one of the best specimens of its kind (Opp. ed. Venet., 1754- 
1763, tom. ii, 1-118). 

Euruymius ZicaBenus (Euthym.-Zig.) ; living after 1118; monk 
in a monastery near Constantinople and in high favour with the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus. His Commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epistles were not published until 1887 (ed. Calogeras: Athens) ; 
and as for that reason they have not been utilized in previous 
editions we have drawn upon them rather largely. They deserve 
citation by their terseness, point, and general precision of thought, 
but like all the writers of this date they follow closely in the foot- 
steps of Chrysostom. 


Q, 
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2. Latin Writers. 


AmBROSIASTER (Ambrstr.). The Epistle to the Romans heads 
a series of Commentaries on thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, which in 
some (though not the oldest) MSS. bear the name of St. Ambrose, 
and from that circumstance came to be included in the printed 
editions of his works. The Benedictines, Du Frische and Le 
Nourry in 1690, argued against their genuineness, which has been 
defended with more courage than success by the latest editor, 
P. A. Ballerini (S. Amérosi Opera, tom. iii, p. 350 ff.; Mediolani, 
1877). The real authorship of this work is one of the still open 
problems of literary criticism. The date and place of composition 
are fairly fixed. It was probably written at Rome, and (unless 
the text is corrupt) during the Episcopate of Damasus about the 
year 380 a.p. The author was for some time supposed to be 
a certain Hilary the Deacon, as a passage which appears in the 
commentary is referred by St. Augustine to sanctus Hilarius 
(Contra duas Epp. Pelag. iv. 7). The commentary cannot really 
proceed from the great Hilary (of Poitiers), but however the fact is 
to be explained it is probably he who is meant. More recently an 
elaborate attempt has been made by the Old-Catholic scholar, 
Dr. Langen, to vindicate the work for Faustinus, a Roman pres- 
byter of the required date. [Dr. Langen first propounded his 
views in an address delivered at Bonn in 1880, but has since given 
the substance of them in his Geschichle d. rom. Kirche, pp. 599- 
610.] A case of some strength seemed to be made out, but it 
was replied to with arguments which appear to preponderate by 
Marold in Hilgenfeld’s Zectschrift for 1883, pp. 415-470. Unfor- 
tunately the result is purely negative, and the commentary is stili 
without an owner. It has come out in the course of discussion 
that it presents a considerable resemblance, though not so much 
as to imply identity of authorship, with the Quaestiones ex utroque 
Testamento, printed among the works of St. Augustine. The com- 
mentator was a man of intelligence who gives the best account we 
have from anticuity of the origin of the Roman Church (see above, 
p. xxv), but it has been used in this edition more for its interesting 
text than for the permanent value of its exegesis. 

Pexacius (Pelag.). In the Appendix to the works of St. Jerome 
(ed. Migne xi. [P. Z. xxx.], col. 659 ff.) there is a series of Com- 
mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles which is now known to proceed 
really from the author of Pelagianism. ‘The Commentary was 
probably written before 410. It consists of brief but well written 
scholia rather dexterously turned so as not to clash with his 
peculiar views. But it has not come down to us as Pelagius left it. 
Cassiodorus, and perhaps others, made excisions in the interests 


of orthodoxy,, 
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Hveu or St. Victor (Hugo a S. Victore, Hugh of Paris) ; 
s. 1097-1141. Amongst the works of the great mystic of the 
twelfth century are published Al/egoriae in Novum Testamenium, 
Lib. VI. Allegoriae in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos (Migne, 
P. L. clxxv, col. 879), and Quaestiones et Decistones in Epistolas 
D. Pauli. 1. In Epistolam ad Romanos (Migne, clxxv, col. 431). 
The authenticity of both these is disputed. St. Hugh was a typical 
representative of the mystical as opposed to the rationalizing 
tendency of the Middle Ages. 

Peter ABELARD, 1079-1142. Petri Abaelardi commentariorum 
super S. Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos libri quingue (Migne, P. L. 
clxxviii. col. 783). The commentary is described as being ‘literal, 
theological, and moral. The author follows the text exactly, 
explains each phrase, often each part of a phrase separately, and 
attempts (not always very successfully) to show the connexion of 
thought. Occasionally he discusses theological or moral questions, 
often with great originality, often showing indications of the opinions 
for which he was condemned’ (Migne, of. cz#. col. 30). So far as 
we have consulted it, we have found it based partly on Origen partly 
on Augustine, and rather weak and indecisive in its character. 

Tuomas Aquinas, ¢. 1225-1274, called Doctor Angelicus. His 
Expositio in Epistolas omnes Divi Pauli Apostolt (Opp. Tom. xvi. 
Venetiis, 1593) formed part of the preparation which he made for 
his great work the Summa Theologiae—a preparation which consisted 
in the careful study of the sentences of Peter Lombard, the Scriptures 
with the comments of the Fathers, and the works of Aristotle. His 
commentary works out in great detail the method of exegesis started 
by St. Augustine. No modern reader who turns to it can fail to 
be struck by the immense intellectual power displayed, and by the 
precision and completeness of the logical analysis. Its value is 
chiefly as a complete and methodical exposition from a definite 
point of view. That in attempting to fit every argument of 
St. Paul into the form of a scholastic syllogism, and in making 
every thought harmonize with the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
there should be a tendency to make St. Paul’s words fit a precon- 
ceived system is not unnatural. 


3. Reformation and Post-Reformation Periods. 


Cozzt, John (¢. 1467-1519); Dean of St. Paul’s. Cofet, the 
friend of Erasmus, delivered a series of lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans about the year 1497 in the University of Oxford. 
These were published in 1873 with a translation by J. H. Lupton, 
M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School. They are full of interest 
as an historical memorial of the earlier English Reformation. 

Erasmus, Desideriys, 1466-1536. Erasmus’ Greek Testament 
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with a new translation and annotations was published in 1516; 
his Paraphrasis Novt Testament, a popular work, in 1522. He 
was greater always in what he conceived and planned than in the 
manner in which he accomplished it. He published the first 
edition of the Greek New Testament, and the first commentary on 
it which made use of the learning of the Renaissance, and edited 
for the first time many of the early fathers. But in all that he did 
there are great defects of execution, defects even for his own time. 
He was more successful in raising questions than in solving them; 
and his commentaries suffer as much from timidity as did those of 
Luther from excessive boldness. His aim was to reform the Church 
by publishing and interpreting the records of early Christianity—an 
aim which harmonized ill with the times in which he lived. His 
work was rather to prepare the way for future developments. 

Luter, Martin, 1483-1546. lLuther’s contribution to the 
literature of the Romans was confined to a short Preface, published 
in 1523. But as marking an epoch in the study of St. Paul’s 
writings, the most important place is occupied by his Commentary 
on the Galatians. This was published in a shorter form, Zn epzst. 
P. ad Galatas Mart. Luther comment. in 1519; in a longer form, 
In epist. P. ad Gal. commentartus ex praelectiontbus Mart. Luthert 
collectus, 1535. Exegesis was not Luther’s strong point, and his 
commentaries bristle with faults. They are defective, and prolix ; 
full of bitter controversy and one-sided. The value of his contribu- 
tion to the study of St. Paul’s writings was of a different character. 
By grasping, if in a one-sided way, some of St. Paul’s leading 
ideas, and by insisting upon them with unwearied boldness and 
persistence, he produced conditions of religious life which made 
the comprehension of part of the Apostle’s teaching possible. His 
exegetical notes could seldom be quoted, but he paved the way for 
a correct exegesis. 

MevancuTuon, Philip (1497-1560), was the most scholarly of 
the Reformers. His Adnotationes in ep. P. ad Rom. with a preface 
by Luther was published in 1522, his Commentarii in Ep. ad Rom. 
in 1540. 

ok John (1509-1564). His Commentarit in omnes epistolas 
Pauli Apost. was first published at Strassburg in 1539. Calvin was 
by far the greatest of the commentators of the Reformation. He 
is clear, lucid, honest, and straightforward. 


As the question is an interesting one, how far Calvin brought his peculiar 
views ready-made to the study of the Epistle and how far he derived them 
from it by an uncompromising exegesis, we are glad to place before the 
reader a statement by one who is familiar with Calvin’s writings (Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College). ‘The first edition of the 
Institutes was published in 1536. It has hardly any detailed exposition of 
the higher Calvinistic doctrine, but is made up of six parts: Expositions 
(i) of the Decalogue ; (ii) of the Apostolic Creed; (iii) of the Lord’s Prayer; 
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(iv) of the Sacraments; (v) of the Roman or false doctrine of Sacraments; 
and (vi) of Christian Liberty or Church Polity. There is just a single para- 
graph on Election. In 1539 he published two things, the Commentary on 
Romans and the 2nd edition of the Zmstitutes. And the latter are greatly 
expanded with all his distinctive doctrines fully developed. Two things are, 

I think, certain: this development was due to his study (1) of Augustine, 

especially the Anti-Pelagian writings, and (a) of St. Paul. But it was St. 

Paul read through Augustine. The exegetical stamp is peculiarly distinct 

in the doctrinal parts of the J#stitutes; and so I should say that his ideas 

were not so much philosophical as theological and exegetical in their basis. 

I ought to add however as indicating his philosophical bent that his earliest 

studies—before he became a divine—were on Seneca, De Clementia.’ 

Brza, Theodore (1519-1605). His edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment with translation and annotations was first published by 
H. Stephanus in 1565, his Adnofationes majores in N.T. at Paris 
in 1594. 

Arminius (Jakob Harmensen), 1560-1609, Professor at Leyden, 
1603. Asa typical example of the opposite school of interpretation 
to that of Calvin may be taken Arminius. His works were com- 
paratively few, and he produced few commentaries. Two tracts of 
his however were devoted to explaining Romans vii and ix. He 
admirably illustrates the statement of Hallam that ‘every one who 
had to defend a cause, found no course so ready as to explain the 
Scriptures consistently with his own tenets.’ 

The two principal Roman Catholic commentators of the seven- 
teenth century were Estius and Cornelius a Lapide. 

Cornetivs a LapipE (van Stein), ob. 1637, a Jesuit, published 
his Commentaria in omnes d. Pauli epistolas at Antwerp in 1614. 

Estius (W. van Est), ob. 1613, was Provost and Chancellor of 
Douay. His Jn omnes Pauli et aliorum apostolor. epistolas com- 
mentar. was published after his death at Douay in 1614-1616. 

Grotiuvs (Huig van Groot), 1583-1645. His Amnotationes 
in IV. T. were published at Paris in 1644. This distinguished 
publicist and statesman had been in his younger days a pupil of 
J. J. Scaliger at Leyden, and his Commentary on the Bible was 
the first attempt to apply to its elucidation the more exact philo- 
logical methods which he had learnt from his master. He had 
hardly the philological ability for the task he had undertaken, and 
although of great personal piety was too much destitute of dogmatic 
interest. 

The work of the philologists and scholars of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century on the Old and New Testament 
was summed up in Crivicz Sacrt, first published in 1660. It 
contains extracts from the leading scholars from Valla and Erasmus 
to Grotius, and represents the point which philological study in the 
N. T. had up to that time attained. 

Two English commentators belonging to the seventeenth century 
deserve notice 
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Hammonp, Henry (1605-1660), Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. Hammond was well known 
as a royalist. He assisted in the production of Walton’s Polyglo/t. 
His Paraphrase and Annotations of the New Testament appeared in 
1653, a few years before his death, at a time when the disturbances 
of the Civil War compelled him to live in retirement. He has 
been styled the father of English commentators, and certainly no 
considerable exegetical work before his time had appeared in this 
country. But he has a further title to fame. His commentary 
undoubtedly deserves the title of ‘ historical.’ In his interpretation 
he has detached himself from the dogmatic struggles of the seven- 
teenth century, and throughout he attempts to expound the Apostle 
in accordance with his own ideas and those of the times when he 
lived. 

Locxg, John (1662-1704), the well-known philosopher, devoted 
his last years to the study of St. Paul’s Epistles, and in 1705-1707 
were published A Paraphrase and Notes to the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Galatians, the first and second Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians. Appended is an L£ssay 
for the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles by consulting St. Paul 
himself. A study of this essay is of great interest. It is full of 
acute ideas and thoughts, and would amply vindicate the claim of 
the author to be classed as an ‘historical’ interpreter. The com- 
mentaries were translated into German, and must have had some 
influence on the future development of Biblical Exegesis. 

Bencet, J. A. (Beng.), 1687-1752; a Lutheran prelate in 
Wiirtemberg. His Gnomon Novi Testamenti (1742) stands out 
among the exegetical literature not only of the eighteenth century 
but of all centuries for its masterly terseness and precision and 
for its combination of spiritual insight with the best scholarship of 
his time. 

WerstEIn (or Wettstein), J. J.. 1693-1754; after being deposed 
from office at Basel on a charge of heterodoxy he became Pro- 
fessor in the Remonstrants’ College at Amsterdam. His Greek 
Testament appeared 1751,1752. Wetstein was one of those inde- 
fatigable students whose first-hand researches form the base of 
other men’s labours. In the history of textual criticism he deserves 
to be named by the side of John Mill and Richard Bentley; and 
besides his collation of MSS. he collected a mass of illustrative 
matter on the N. T. from classical, patristic, and rabbinical sources 
which is still of great value. 


4. Modern Period. 


Tuotuckx, F. A. G., 1799-1877; Professor at Halle. Tholuck 
was aman of large sympathies and strong religious character, and 
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both personally and through his commentary (which came out first 
in 1824 and has been more than once translated) exercised a wide 
influence outside Germany ; this is specially marked in the American 
exegetes. 

Fritzscuz, C. F. A. (Fri.), 1801-1846, Professor at Giessen. 
Fritzsche on Romans (3 vols. 1836-1843), like Lticke on St. John 
and Bleek on Hebrews, is a vast quarry of materials to which all 
subsequent editors have been greatly indebted. Fritzsche was one 
of those philologists whose researches did most to fix the laws of 
N.T. Greek, but his exegesis is hard and rationalizing. He 
engaged in a controversy with Tholuck the asperity of which he 
regretted before his death. He was however no doubt the better 
scholar and stimulated Tholuck to self-improvement in this respect. 

Meyer, H. A. W. (Mey.), 1800-1873; Consistorialrath in the 
kingdom of Hanover. Meyer’s famous commentaries first began 
to appear in 1832, and were carried on with unresting energy in a 
succession of new and constantly enlarged editions until his death. 
There is an excellent English translation of the Commentary on 
Romans published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark under the editor- 
ship of Dr. W. P. Dickson in 1873, 1874. Meyer and De Wette 
may be said to have been the founders of the modern style of 
commenting, at once scientific and popular: scientific, through its 
rigorous—at times too rigorous—application of grammatical and 
philological laws, and popular by reason of its terseness and power 
of presenting the sifted results of learning and research. Since 
Meyer’s death the Commentary on Romans has been edited with 
equal conscientiousness and thoroughness by Dr. Bernhard Weiss, 
Professor at Berlin (hence ‘Mey.-W.’). Dr. Weiss has not all his 
predecessor's vigour of style and is rather difficult to follow, but 
especially in textual criticism marks a real advance. 

Dr Wertz, W. M. L. (De W.), 1780-1849; Professor for a short 
time at Berlin, whence he was dismissed, afterwards at Basel. His 
Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Neuen Testament first 
appeared in 1836-1848. De Wette was an ardent lover of freedom 
and rationalistically inclined, but his commentaries are models of 
brevity and precision. 

Stuart, Moses, 1780-1652; Professor at Andover, Mass. Comm. 
on Romans first published in 1832 (British edition with preface by 
Dr. Pye-Smith in 1833). At a time when Biblical exegesis was 
not being very actively prosecuted in Great Britain two works of 
solid merit were produced in America. One of these was by 
Moses Stuart, who did much to naturalize German methods. He 
expresses large obligations to Tholuck, but is independent as 
a commentator and modified considerably the Calvinism of his 
surroundings. 


Hopge, Dr. C., 1797-1878; Professor at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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His Comm. on Romans first published in 1835, rewritten in 1864, 
is a weighty and learned doctrinal exposition based on the principles 
of the Westminster Confession. Like Moses Stuart, Dr. Hodge 
also owed much of his philological equipment to Germany where 
he had studied. 

Atrorp, Dr. H. (Alf.), 1810-1871; Dean of Canterbury. His 
Greek Testament (1849-1861, and subsequently) was the first to 
import the results of German exegesis into many circles in England. 
Nonconformists (headed by the learned Dr. J. Pye-Smith) had been 
in advance of the Established Church inthis respect. Dean Alford’s 
laborious work is characterized by vigour, good sense, and scholar- 
ship, sound as far as it goes; it is probably still the best complete 
Greek Testament by a single hand. 

Worpswortu, Dr. Christopher, 1809-1885; Bishop of Lincoln. 
Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek Testament (1856-1860, and subse- 
quently) is of an older type than Dean Alford’s, and chiefly valuable 
for its patristic learning. The author was not only a distinguished 
prelate but a literary scholar of a high order (as may be seen by 
his Athens and Altica, Conjectural Emendations of Ancient Authors, 
and many other publications) but he wrote at a time when the 
reading public was less exigent in matters of higher criticism and 
interpretation. 

Jowett, B., 1817-1893; widely known as Master of Balliol 
College and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
His edition of S*. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
and Romans first appeared in 1855; second edition 1859; recently 
re-edited by Prof. L. Campbell. Professor Jowett’s may be said to 
have been the first attempt in England at an entirely modern view 
of the Epistle. The essays contain much beautiful and suggestive 
writing, but the exegesis is loose and disappointing. 

Vaucuan, Dr. C. J. (Va.); Dean of Llandaff. Dr. Vaughan’s 
edition first came out in 1859, and was afterwards enlarged; the 
edition used for this commentary has been the 4th (1874). It is 
a close study of the Epistle by a finished scholar with little further 
help than the Concordance to the Septuagint and Greek Testament: 
its greatest value lies in the careful selection of illustrative passages 
from these sources. 

Kertiy, W.; associated at one time with the textual critic 
Tregelles. His Votes on the Epistle to the Romans (London, 1873), 
are written from a detached and peculiar standpoint; but they are 
the fruit of sound scholarship and of prolonged and devout study, 
and they deserve more attention than they have received. 

Beet, Dr. J. Agar; Tutor in the Wesleyan College, Richmond. 
Dr. Beet’s may be described as the leading Wesleyan commentary: 
it starts from a very caretul exposition of the text, but is intended 
throughout as a contribution to systematic theology. The first 
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edition appeared in 1877, the second in 1881, and there have been 
several others since. 

Goozt, Dr. F. (Go.), Professor at Neuchatel. Commentaire sur 
V’Epitre aux Romains, Paris, &c., 1879, English translation in 
T. and T. Clark’s series, 1881. Godet and Oltramare are both 
Franco-Swiss theologians with a German training; and their com- 
mentaries are somewhat similar in character. They are extremely 
full, giving and discussing divergent interpretations under the names 
of their supporters. Both are learned and thoughtful works, 
strongest in exegesis proper and weakest in textual criticism. 

OxrramarE, Hugues (Oltr.), 1813-1894; Professor at Geneva. 
Commentaire sur [ Epitre aux Romains, published in 1881, 1882 
(a volume on chaps. i-v. 11 had appeared in 1843). Resembling 
Godet in many particulars, Oltramare seems to us to have the 
stronger grip and greater individuality in exegesis, though the 
original views of which he is fond do not always commend them- 
selves as right. 

Mourr, Rev. H. C. G. (Mou.); Principal of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge. Mr. Moule’s edition (in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools) appeared in 1879. It reminds us of Dr. Vaughan’s in 
its elegant scholarship and seeming independence of other com- 
mentaries, but it is fuller in exegesis. The point of view approaches 
as nearly as an English Churchman is likely to approach to Cal- 
vinism. Mr. Moule has also commented on the Epistle in Zhe 
Expositor’s Bible. 

Girrorp, Dr. E. H. (Gif.); sometime Archdeacon of London. 
The Epistle to the Romans in Zhe Speaker's Commentary (1881) 
was contributed by Dr. Gifford, but is also published separately. 
We believe that this is on the whole the best as it is the most 
judicious of all English commentaries on the Epistle. There are 
few difficulties of exegesis which it does not fully face, and the 
solution which it offers is certain to be at once scholarly and well 
considered: it takes account of previous work both ancient and 
modern, though the pages are not crowded with names and 
references. Our obligations to this commentary are probably 
higher than to any other. 

Lippon, Dr. H. P. (Lid.); Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, published posthumously in 1893, after being 
in an earlier form circulated privately among Dr. Liddon’s pupils 
during his tenure of the Ireland Chair (1870-1882). The Analysis 
was first printed in 1876, but after that date much enlarged. It is 
what its name implies, an analysis of the argument with very full 
notes, but not a complete edition. It is perhaps true that the 
analysis is somewhat excessively divided and subdivided; in 
exegesis it is largely based on Meyer, but it shows everywhere the 
hand of a most lucid writer and accomplished theologian. 
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Barmsy, Dr. James; formerly Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall, Durham. Dr. Barmby contributed Romans to the Pulpit 
Commentary (London, 1890); a sound, independent and vigorous 
exposition. 

Lirstus, Dr. R. A. (Lips.), 1830-1892; Professor at Jena. This 
most unwearied worker won and maintained his fame in other 
fields than exegesis. He had however written a popular com- 
mentary on Romans for the Profestantendbibel (English translation, 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate in 1883), and he edited 
the same Epistle along with Galatians and Philippians in the 
Handcommentar zum Neuen Testament (Freiburg i. B., 1891). 
This is a great improvement on the earlier work, and is perhaps 
in many respects the best, as it is the latest, of German commen- 
taries; especially on the side of historical criticism and Biblical 
theology it is unsurpassed. No other commentary is so different 
from those of our own countrymen, or would serve so well to 
supplement their deficiencies. 

ScuakEFer, Dr. A.; Professor at Miinster. Dr. Schaefer’s £Z7- 
klérung d. Briefes an die Romer (Minster i. W., 1891) may be 
taken as a specimen of Roman Catholic commentaries. It is 
pleasantly and clearly written, with fair knowledge of exegetical 
literature, but seems to us often just to miss the point of the 
Apostle’s thought. Dr. Schanz, the ablest of Roman Catholic 
commentators, has not treated St. Paul’s Epistles. 

We are glad to have been able to refer, through the kindness of 
a friend, to a Russian commentary. 

THEOPHANES, ob. 1893; was Professor and Inspector in the 
St. Petersburgh Ecclesiastical Academy and afterwards Bishop of 
Vladimir and Suzdal. He early gave up his see and retired to 
a life of learning and devotion. His commentary on the Romans 
was published in 1890. He is described as belonging to an 
old and to a certain extent antiquated school of exegesis. His 
commentary is based mainly on that of Chrysostom. ‘Theophanes 
has both the strength and weakness of his master, Like him he is 
often historical in his treatment, like him he sometimes fails to 
grasp the more profound points in the Apostle’s teaching, 
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Lit. ° 

Lid. . . 

Lips. . . 

Mey. . , 

Mey.-W. . 

Oltr. . : 

goer 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Egyptian, 

Bohairic. 

Sahidic. 

Ethiopic. 
Armenia, 

Gothic. 

Latin. 

Vetus Latina. 
Vulgate. 

Syriac. 

Peshitto. 

Harclean. 
Coverdale. 

Geneva. 

Rheims (or Douay). 
Tyndale. 

Wiclif. 

Authorized Version. 
Revised Version. 


Textus Receptus. 
Tischendorf. 
Tregelles. 
Westcott and Hort 
Alford. 

Bengel. 

Delitzsch. 

De Wette. 

Ellicott. 

Fritzsche (C. F. A.) 
Gifford. 

Godet. 

Lightfoot. 

Liddon, 

Lipsius. 

Meyer. 
Meyer-Weiss. 
Oltramare. 
Vaughan. 


€xi 


cxii 
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CIL. ° 
Grm.-Thay, 

Trench, Sy. 
Win. - A 
Exp , 
SJBExeg. ° 
Zw Th. ? 
add. o a 
al. ‘ o 
cat. (caten.) , 
codd, . 2 
CBD x 
edd. pr. e 
ieee a 
pauc. « 
pler. ry ° 
piurd ts 
praem. e 
rel. 


2/3, 4/5, &. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

. ° - Corpus  Lnscriptionum 
Graecarum. 

. . - Corpus  Lnscriptionum 
Latinarum. 

° . «» Grimm-Thayer’s Lex?- 
con. 

. . « Trench on Synonyms. 

° ° « Winer’s Grammar. 

° . . Expositor. 

’ * - Journal of the Society of 
Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. 

ae he « Leitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie. 

- ‘ - addit, addunt, &c. 

- ° - alii, alibi. 

. ° - Catena. 

° «, (Gngices: 

‘ ° - editores. 

e «  « editores priores (older 
editors). 

: ° « omittit, omittunt, &c. 

‘ ° - pauci. 

‘ ° - plerique. 

° ° - plures. 

. . + praemittit, praemittunt, 
SC: 

° . -  Teliqui. 

. : - twice out of three times, 


four out of five times, 
&c. 


In text-critical notes adverbs (dz, seme, &c.), statistics (?/,, 4/,) and 
cod. codd., ed. edd., &c., always qualify the word which precedes, not 
that which follows: ‘Vulg. codd.’ = some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
Epiph.. cod. or Epiph, ed.=a MS. or some printed edition of 


Epiphanius. 


N.B.—The text commented upon is that commonly known as the 
Revisers’ Greek Text (i. e. the Greek Text presupposed in the Revised 
Version of 1881) published by the Clarendon Press. The few instances 
in which the editors dissent from this text are noted as they occur. 


THE 
SreStEry TO THE ROMANS 


THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION. 


I.1,7. * Paul, a divinely chosen and accredited Apostle, 
gives Christian greeting to the Roman Church, itself also 
divinely called. 

*Paul, a devoted servant of Jesus Christ, an Apostle called 
by divine summons as much as any member of the original 
Twelve, solemnly set apart for the work of delivering God’s 
message of salvation; ‘Paul, so authorized and commissioned, 
gives greeting to the whole body of Roman Christians (whether 
Jewish or Gentile), who as Christians are special objects of the 
Divine love, called out of the mass of mankind into the inner 
society of the Church, consecrated to God, like Israel of old, as 
His own peculiar people. May the free unmerited favour of 
God and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him be 
yours! May God Himself, the heavenly Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Messiah, grant them to you! 


I. 2-6. J preach, in accordance with our Fewish Scrip- 
tures, Fesus the Son of David and Son of God, whose 
commission I bear. 

*The message which I am commissioned to proclaim is no 
startling novelty, launched upon the world without preparation, 
but rather the direct fulfilment of promises which God had 
inspired the prophets of Israel to set down in Holy Writ. *It 
relates to none other than His Son, whom it presents in a twofold 
aspect ; on the one hand by physical descent tracing His lineage 

* In this one instance we have ventured to break up the long and heavily- 
weighted sentence in the Greek, and to treat its two main divisions separately. 
But the second of these is not in the strict sense a parenthesis: the construction 


of the whole paragraph is continuous. 
B 
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to David, as the Messiah was to do, ‘and on the other hand, in 
virtue of the Holiness inherent in His spirit, visibly designated or 
declared to be Son of God by the miracle of the Resurrection. He, 
I say, is the sum and substance of my message, Jesus, the Jew’s 
Messiah, and the Christian’s Lord. °And it was through Him that 
I, like the rest of the Apostles, received both the general tokens of 
God’s favour in that I was called to be a Christian and also the 
special gifts of an Apostle. *My duty as an Apostle is among 
all Gentile peoples, and therefore among you too at Rome, to win 
men over to the willing service of loyalty to Him; and the end 
to which all my labours are directed is the honour of His Holy 
Name. 


1-7. In writing to the Church of the imperial city, which he 
had not yet visited, St. Paul delivers his credentials with some 
solemnity, and with a full sense of the magnitude of the issues in 
which they and he alike are concerned. He takes occasion at 
once to define (i) his own position, (ii) the position of his readers, 
(iii) the central truth in that common Christianity which unites 
them. 

The leading points in the section may be summarized thus: 
(i) I, Paul, am an Apostle by no act of my own, but by the 
deliberate call and in pursuance of the long-foreseen plan of God 
(vv. 1, 7). (ii) You, Roman Christians, are also special objects of 
the Divine care. You inherit under the New Dispensation the 
same position which Israel occupied under the Old (w. 6, 7). 
(iii) The Gospel which I am commissioned to preach, though new 
in the sense that it puts forward a new name, the Name of Jesus 
Christ, is yet indissolubly linked to the older dispensation which 
it fulfils and supersedes (vv. 2, 7; see note on KAnrois dyiots). (iv) 
Its subject is Jesus, Who is at once the Jewish Messiah and the 
Son of God (vv. 3, 4). (v) From Him, the Son, and from the Father, 
may the blessedness of Christians descend upon you (ver. 7). 

This opening section of the Epistle affords a good opportunity 
to watch the growth of a Christian Theology, in the sense of 
reflection upon the significance of the Life and Death of Christ 
and the relation of the newly inaugurated order of things to the 
old. We have to remember (1) that the Epistle was written about 
the year 58 a.p., or within thirty years of the Ascension; (2) that 
in the interval the doctrinal language of Christianity has had to 
be built up from the foundations. We shall do well to note which 
of the terms used are old and which new, and how far old terms 
have had a new face put upon them. We will return to this point 
at the end of the paragraph. 
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1. B00dos “Inood Xpiotod : Sovd0s cod or Kupiov is an Old Testa- 
ment phrase, applied to the prophets in a body from Amos onwards 
(Am. ili, 7; Jer. vii. 25 and repeatedly; Dan. ix. 6; Ezra ix. rr); 
also with slight variations to Moses (6epdéev Josh. i. 2), Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 29; Jud. ii. 8), David (title of Ps. xxxvi. [xxxv.]; Pss. 
Ixxviii. [Ixxvii.] 70; Ixxxix. [Ixxxviii.] 4, 21; also mais xupiou, title 
of Ps. xviii. [xvii.]), Isaiah ee Is. xx. 3); but applied also to 
worshippers generally (Pss. xxxiv. [xxxiii.] 23; cxiii. [cxii.] 1 
traides ; CXXxvi. [cxxxv.] 22 of Israel, &c.). 

This is the first instance of a similar use in the New Testament ; 
it is found also in the greetings of Phil, Tit., Jas., Jude, 2 Pet., show- 
ing that as the Apostolic age progressed the assumption of the title 
became established on a broad basis. But it is noticeable how 
quietly St. Paul steps into the place of the prophets and leaders of 
the Old Covenant, and how quietly he substitutes the name of His 
own Master in a connexion hitherto reserved for that of Jehovah. 


*Ingot Xpiotod. A small question of reading arises here, which is per- 
haps of somewhat more importance than may appear at first sight. In the 
opening verses of most of St. Paul’s Epistles the MSS. vary between ‘Inaod 
Xpiorov and Xporov "Incov. ‘There is also evidently a certain method in the 
variation. The evidence stands thus (where that on one side only is given 
it may be assumed that all remaining authorities are on the other) :— 


1 Thess. i. I “Inood Xpior unquestioned. 

a Thess. i. 1 "Incod Xpior® Edd.; Xpior@ *Incot DE F&*G, Ambrstr, 
(sec ed. Ballerini). 

Gal. i. 1 "Incod Xpiorod unquestioned. 

1 Cor. i. 1 Xporod “Inood BDEFG 17 al. pauc., Vulg. codd., Chrys. 
Ambrstr. Aug. semel, Tisch., WH. marg. 

a Cor. i. 1 Xpicrod Incod NBM P 17 marg., Harcl., Euthal. cod. Theodrt. 
Tisch. WH. RV. 

Rom. i. 1 Xpiatod "Inood B, Vulg. codd., Orig. bis (contra Orig.-lat. 625) 
Aug. semel Amb. Ambrstr. a/. Lat., Tisch. WH. marg, 

Phil. i. 1 Xpiatod "Incod NBDE, Boh., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Eph. i, 1 Xpiorod “Ijcod BDEP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Goth, Harcl., 
Orig. (ex Caten.) Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Col. i. 1 Xpiorod "Incod NABF GLP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., Euthal. 
cod, Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. Hieron. a/., Tisch. WH. RV, 

Philem. i. 1 Xp:or0d "Incod NAD*&F GKP ef. B), &c., Boh., Hieron. 
(ut vid.) Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

1 Tim. i. 1 Xporod ’Insod NDF GP (def. B), Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., 
Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

aTim. i. 1 Xpicrod "Inood NDEFGKP (def. B) 17 al, Vulg. codd. 
Boh. Sah. Harcl., Euthal. cod. Jo.-Damasc, Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. WH. 
RV. 

Tit. i, 1 Inood XporodD ND°EFG &c., Vulg. codd. Goth. Pesh. Arm. 
Aeth., Chrys, Euthal. cod. Ambrstr. (ed. Ballerin.) a/, Tisch. WH. 
(sed Xpiarod [Inaod}] marg.) RV.; Xpiorod Inood A minuse, tres, Vulg. 
codd. Boh. Harcl., Cassiod.; Xpiorov tantum D®*, 

Tt will be observed that the Epistles being placed in a roughly chrono- 
logical order, those at the head of the list read indubitably ‘Ijcov Xporod 
(or XpiorG), while those in the latter part (with the single exception of Tit., 
which is judiciously treated by WH.) as indubitably read Xporod ‘Inaod. 
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Just about the group 1 and a Cor. Rom. there is a certain amount of 
doubt. 

Remembering the Western element which enters into B in Epp. Paul., it 
looks as if the evidence for xv iv in Cor. Rom. might be entirely Western ; 
but that is not quite clear, and the reading may possibly be right. In any 
case it would seem that just about this time St. Paul fell into the habit of 
writing Xpiords "Ingots. The interest of this would lie in the fact that in 
Xpicrds *"Inaovs the first word would seem to be rather more distinctly a 
proper name than in ’Ijoovs Xpiords. No doubt the latter phrase is rapidly 
passing into a proper name, but Xprorés would seem to have a little of its 
sense as a title still clinging to it: the phrase would be in fact transitional 
between Xprarés or 6 Xpiords of the Gospels and the later Xpiords "Ingots or 
Xpioréds simply as a proper name (see Sanday, Bampton Lectures, Pe 289 f., 
and an article by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead in Zxfos. 1888, i. 386 ff.). The 
subject would repay working out on a wider scale of induction. 


KAntés Gndatodos. KAjots is another idea which has tts roots in 
the Old Testament. Eminent servants of God become so by an 
express Divine summons. The typical examples would be 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3), Moses (Ex. iii. 10), the prophets (Isa. vi. 
8,9; Jer. i. 4, 5, &c.). The verb xadeiv occurs in a highly typical 
passage, Hos. xi. 1 €& Aiyimrov perexddeca ra réxva pov. For the 
particular form «Ayrés we cannot come nearer than the ‘guests’ 
(kAnroi) of Adonijah (1 Kings i. 41, 49). By his use of the term 
St. Paul places himself on a level at once with the great Old 
Testament saints and with the Twelve who had been ‘called’ 
expressly by Christ (Mark i. 17; ii. 14 1). The same combina- 
tion «Antés dméor. Occurs in 1 Cor. i. 1, but is not used elsewhere 
by St. Paul or any of the other Apostles. In these two Epistles 
St. Paul has to vindicate the parity of his own call (on the way 
to Damascus, cf. also Acts xxvi. 17) with that of the elder 
Apostles. 


On the relation of «Anrés to éxdAextds see Lft. on Col. iii. 12. There is 
a difference between the usage of the Gospels and Epistles. In the Gospels 
«Anroi are all who are invited to enter Christ’s kingdom, whether or not they 
accept the invitation ; the é*Aex7oi are a smaller group, selected to special 
honour (Matt. xxii. 14). In St. Paul both words are applied to the 
Kee ‘es oe «Anrés implies that the call has been not only given but 
obeyed. 


dméatohos. It is well known that this word is used in two 
senses ; a narrower sense in which it was applied by our Lord 
Himself to the Twelve (Luke vi. 13; Mark iii. 14 v.1.), and a wider 
in which it includes certainly Barnabas (Acts xiv. 4, 14) and 
probably James, the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 19), Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), and many others (cf. 1 Cor, xii. 28; Eph. 
iv. 11; Didaché xi, xii, &c.; also esp. Lightfoot, Gal. p. 92 ff.; 
Harnack in Zexte u. Untersuch, ii. 111 ff.). Strictly speaking 
St. Paul could only claim to be an Apostle in the wider accepta- 
tion of the term ; he lays stress, however, justly on the fact that he is 
Antés dméorodos, i.e. not merely an Apostle by virtue of possessing 
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such qualifications as are described in Acts i. 21, 22, but through 
a direct intervention of Christ. At the same time it should be 
remembered that St. Paul lays stress on this fact not with a view 
to personal aggrandizement, but only with a view to commend his 
Gospel with the weight which he knows that it deserves. 

&pwpropévos: in a double sense, by God (as in Gal. i. 15) and 
by man (Acts xiii. 2). The first sense is most prominent here ; or 
rather it includes the second, which marks the historic fulfilment of 
the Divine purpose. The free acceptance of the human commis- 
sion may enable us to understand how there is room for free will 
even in the working out of that which has been pre-ordained by 
God (see below on ch. xi). And yet the three terms, dodAos, 
xAntds, apwpiopevos, all serve to emphasize the essentially Scriptural 
doctrine that human ministers, even Apostles, are but instruments 
in the hand of God, with no initiative or merit of their own. 


This conception is not confined to the Canonical Books: it is found also 
in Assump. Moys. i. 14 ttaque excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab initio orbis 
terrarum pracparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testamenté ilius. 


eis eGayyéduov Geog. The particular function for which St. Paul 
is ‘set apart’ is to preach the Gospel of God. The Gospel is 
sometimes described as ‘ of God’ and sometimes ‘ of Christ’ (e. g. 
Mark i. 1). Here, where the thought is of the gradual unfolding 
in time of a plan conceived in eternity, ‘ of God’ is the more appro- 
priate. It is probably a mistake in these cases to restrict the force 
of the gen. to one particular aspect (‘the Gospel of which God 
is the author,’ or ‘of which Christ is the subject’): all aspects are 
included in which the Gospel is in any way related to God and 
Christ. 

edayyétov. The fundamental passage for the use of this word 
appears to be Mark i. 14, 15 (cf. Matt. iv. 23). We cannot doubt 
that our Lord Himself described by this term (or its Aramaic 
equivalent) His announcement of the arrival of the Messianic 
Time. It does not appear to be borrowed directly from the LXX 
(where the word occurs in all only two [or three] times, and once for 
‘the reward of good tidings’; the more common form is edayyedia). 
It would seem, however, that there was some influence from the 
rather frequent use (twenty times) of elayysdifew, ebayyedifecOar, 
especially in Second Isaiah and the Psalms in connexion with the 
news of the Great Deliverance or Restoration from the Captivity. 
A conspicuous passage is Isa. lxi. 1, which is quoted or taken as 
a text in Luke iv. 18. The group of words is well established in 
Synoptic usage (edayyéAvov, Matthew four times, Mark eight, Acts 
two; evayyeAitecOa, Matthew one, Luke ten, Acts fifteen). It 
evidently took a strong hold on the imagination of St. Paul in 
connexion with his own call to missionary labours (evayyéAvov sixty 
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times in Epp. Paul, besides in Epp. and Apoc. only twice; etay- 
yeriterOa twenty times in Epp. Paul., besides once mid. seven times 
pass.). The disparity between St. Paul and the other N. T. writers 
outside Evv. Synopt. Acts is striking. The use of edayyédcov for 
a Book lies beyond our limits (Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 317 2.) ; 
the way is prepared for it by places like Mark i. 1; Apoc. xiv. 6. 

2. mpoermyyettaro. The words érayyedia, enayyeAdeoOar occur 
several times in LXX, but not in the technical sense of the great 
‘promises’ made by God to His people. The first instance of 
this use is Ps. Sol. xii. 8 wat dovot xvpiov KAnpovounoaev éemayyedias 
kuplov: cf. vii. g tod eAejoat Tov otkov "IaxaB8 eis nuépay év 7 emnyyeiiw 
airois, and xvii. 6 ols ovx émnyyeiAw, pera Bias adpeidovro: a group of 
passages which is characteristic of the attitude of wistful expecta- 
tion in the Jewish people during the century before the Birth of 
Christ. No wonder that the idea was eagerly seized upon by the 
primitive Church as it began to turn the pages of the O. T. and to 
find one feature after another of the history of its Founder and of 
its own history foretold there. 


We notice that in strict accordance with what we may believe to have been 
the historical sequence, neither émayyeAia nor émayyéAAeoOar (in the technical 
sense) occur in the Gospels until we come to Luke xxiv. 49, where énay- 
yeAla is used of the promised gift of the Holy Spirit; but we no sooner cross 
over to the Acts than the use becomes frequent. The words cover (i) the 
promises made by Christ, in particular the promise of the Holy Spirit (which 
is referred to the Father in Acts i. 4); so émayyeAia three times in the Acts, 
Gal. iii. 14, and Eph. i. 13; (ii) the promises of the O. T. fulfilled in Chris- 
tianity; so évayyeAia four times in Acts (note esp. Acts xiii. 32, xxvi. 6), 
some eight times each in Rom. and Gal., both émayyeAla and énayyédAAcoOat 
repeatedly in Heb., &c. ; (iii) in a yet wider sense of promises, whether as yet 
fulfilled or unfulfilled, e.g. 2 Cor. i. 20 daa: ydp émayyeAlat @cod (cf. vii. 1) ; 
1 Tim. iv. 8; 2 Tim. i. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 4 4 énayyedla rs mapovalas avrov, 


év ypapats dyiats: perhaps the earliest extant instance of the use 
of this phrase (Philo prefers lepat ypagai, iepal BiBdot, 6 iepds Adyos ; 
cf. Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 72); but the use is evidently well estab- 
lished, and the idea of a collection of authoritative books goes 
back to the prologue to Ecclus. In ypadais dyias the absence of 
the art. throws the stress on dyas; the books are ‘holy’ as con- 
taining the promises of God Himself, written down by inspired 
men (did trav mpopytav adrod). 

3. yevonévouv. This is contrasted with dpicbévros, yevonévov denot- 
ing, as usually, ‘transition from one state or mode of subsistence 
to another’ (Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 30); it is rightly paraphrased 
‘(Who] was born,’ and is practically equivalent to the Johannean 
edOdvros eis Tov Kdopov. 

ex oméppatos AaBis. For proof that the belief in the descent of 
the Messiah from David was a living belief see Mark xii. 35 ff. 
m@s Aéyovow of ypappareis ors 6 Xpiords vids eort AaBid; (cf. Mark 
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xi. ro and x. 47 f.): also Ps. Sol. xvii. 23 ff. ie, kdpre, kat dvdornoov 
avtois Tov Bacidéa airay vidv Aaviéd cis rov Kaupdv by ofdas ov, 6 Oeds, TOD 
Bacredoas ent “Iopand maida cou k.t.A.3 4 Ezra xii. 32 (in three of the 
extant versions, Syr. Arab. Armen.); and the Talmud and Targums 
(passages in Weber, Alssyn. Theol. p. 341). Our Lord Himself 
appears to have made little use of this title: he raises a difficulty 
about it (Mark xii. 35-37 1)). But this verse of Ep. to Romans 
shows that Christians early pointed to His descent as fulfilling one 
of the conditions of Messiahship ; similarly 2 Tim. ii. 8 (where the 
assertion is made a part of St. Paul’s ‘ Gospel’); Acts ii. 30; Heb. 
vii. 14 ‘it is evident that our Lord hath sprung out of Judah’ (see 
also Eus. H. £. I. vii. 17, Joseph and Mary from the same tribe). 
Neither St. Paul nor the Acts nor Epistle to Hebrews defines more 
nearly how the descent is traced. For this we have to go to 
the First and Third Gospels, the early chapters of which embody 
wholly distinct traditions, but both converging on this point. There 
is good reason to think that St. Luke i, ii had assumed substan- 
tially its present shape before a.p. 70 (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, 
P- 49)- | 
In Zest. XII. Patriarch. we find the theory of a double descent from Levi 
and from Judah (Sym. 7 dvaorjce yap Kipios é« rod Aevel ws dpxiepéa Kal éx 
Tod "lovda ws Baothéa, cdy nat dvOpwrov: Gad. 8 Srws tipjowow "lovday Kai 
Acvei’ Ort & aitay dvareAct Kupios, owrip TO “Iopand, &c. 3 cf. Hamack’s 
note, Patr. Afost.i.52). This is no doubt an inference from the relationship 
of the Mother of our Lord to Elizabeth (Luke i. 36). 


kato odpka .. . kaTd& mvedpa are opposed to each other, not as 
‘human’ to ‘divine,’ but as ‘body’ to ‘spirit,’ both of which in 
Christ are human, though the Holiness which is the abiding pro- 
perty of His Spirit is something more than human. See on xara 
nveip. dyioo. below. 

4. dpiobévros: ‘designated.’ It is usual to propose for this 
word an alternative between (i) ‘proved to be,’ ‘marked out as 
being’ (derxyOévros, dwopavéévros Chrys.), and (ii) ‘appointed,’ ‘ in- 
stituted,’ ‘ installed,’ in fact and not merely in idea. For this latter 
sense (which is that adopted by most modern commentators) the 
parallels are quoted, Acts x. 42 odrds éorw 6 apiopevos ims Tov Ocod 
kpirhs Covrov Kat vexpov, and xvii. 31 péAXee kpivew . . . ev dvdpi 6 
épice. The word itself does not determine the meaning either 
way : it must be determined by the context. But here the particular 
context is also neutral ; so that we must look to the wider context 
of St. Paul’s teaching generally. Now it is certain that St. Paul 
did not hold that the Son of God decame Son by the Resurrection. 
The undoubted Epistles are clear on this point (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
viii. 9; cf. Col. i. 15-19). At the same time he did regard the 
Resurrection as making a difference—if not in the transcendental 
telations of the Father to the Son (which lie beyond our cogni- 
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sance), yet in the visible manifestation of Sonship as addressed to 
the understanding of men (cf. esp. Phil. ii. g 8:6 kal 6 Ocds avrov 
imeptooe, cai éxapicaro ait@ 7d bvoua 1d imép wav Svopa), This is 
sufficiently expressed by our word ‘designated,’ which might 
perhaps with advantage also be used in the two places in the Acts. 
It is true that Christ decomes Judge in a sense in which He does 
not become Son; but He is Judge too not wholly by an external 
creation but by an inherent right. The Divine declaration, as it 
were, endorses and proclaims that right. 

The Latin versions are not very helpful. The common rendering was 
pracdestinatus (so expressly Rufinus [Orig.-lat.] ad Joc.; cf. Introd. § 7). 
Hilary of Poitiers has destézatus, which Rufinus also prefers. Tertullian 
reads definitus. 
uiod Geog. ‘Son of God,’ like ‘Son of Man,’ was a recognized 

title of the Messiah (cf. Znoch cv. 2; 4 Ezra vii. 28, 29; xiii. 32, 
37, 82; xiv. 9, in all which places the Almighty speaks of the 
Messiah as ‘ My Son,’ though the exact phrase ‘Son of God’ does 
not occur). It is remarkable that in the Gospels we very rarely 
find it used by our Lord Himself, though in face of Matt. xxvii. 43, 
John x. 36, cf. Matt. xxi. 37 f. @/., it cannot be said that He did 
not use it. It is more often used to describe the impression made 
upon others (e.g. the demonized, Mark iii. 11, v. 7 |; the cen- 
turion, Mark xv. 39 1|), and it is implied by the words of the 
Tempter (Matt. iv. 3, 611) and the voice from heaven (Mark 
i. 11], ix. 7{). The crowning instance is the confession of 
St. Peter in the version which is probably derived from the Zogza, 
‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ Matt. xvi. 16. It 
is consistent with the whole of our Lord’s method that He should 
have been thus reticent in putting forward his own claims, and that 
He should have left them to be inferred by the free and spon- 
taneous working of the minds of His disciples. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the title should have been chosen by the Early Church 
to express its sense of that which was transcendent in the Person of 
Christ: see esp.the common text of the Gospel of St. Mark, i. 1 (where 
the words, if not certainly genuine, in any case are an extremely 
early addition), and this passage, the teaching of which is very 
direct and explicit. The further history of the term, with its 
strengthening addition povoyevys, may be followed in Swete, Ajost. 
Creed, p. 24 ff., where recent attempts to restrict the Sonship of 
Christ to His earthly manifestation are duly weighed and discussed. 
In this passage we have seen that the declaration of Sonship dates 
from the Resurrection: but we have also seen that St. Paul re- 
garded the Incarnate Christ as existing before His Incarnation; 
and it is as certain that when he speaks of Him as 6 ‘dios vids 
(Rom. viii. 32), 6 éavrod vids (viii. 3), he intends to cover the period 
of pre-existence, as that St. John identifies the povoyevgs with the 
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_-pre-existent Logos. There is no sufficient reason to think that 
the Early Church, so far as it reflected upon these terms, under- 
stood them differently. 


There are three moments to each of which are applicd with variations the 
words of Ps. ii. 7 ‘Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.’ They 
are (i) the Baptism (Mark i. 11 ]}); (ii) the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 7 ||); 
(iii) the Resurrection (Acts xiii. 33). We can see here the origin of the Ebio- 
nite idea of progressive exaltation, which is however held in check by the 
doctrine of the Logos in both its forms, Pauline (2 Cor. iv. 4, &c., et sup.) 
and Johannean (John i. 1 ff.). The moments in question are so many steps 
in the passage through an earthly life of One who came forth from God and 
returned to God, not stages in the gradual deification of one who began his 
career as yds dvOpwros. 


év Suvdper: not with viod Gcod, as Weiss, Lips. and others, ‘Son 
of God 7% power,’ opposed to the present state of humiliation, but 
rather adverbially, qualifying épicOévros, ‘declared with might to be 
Son of God.’ The Resurrection is regarded as a ‘miracle’ or 
‘signal manifestation of Divine Power.’ Comp. esp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4 
éatavpobn &€& doGevelas, dda Cy x Suvdpews Geod, This parallel de- 
termines the connexion of éy duy. 

Kata tvedpa dGywouvys: not (i) = Mvedpa”Ayov, the Third Person 
in the Trinity (as the Patristic writers generally and some moderns), 
because the antithesis of odp& and mvetpya requires that they shall 
be in the same person; nor (ii), with Beng. and other moderns 
(even Lid.) = the Divine Nature in Christ as if the Human Nature 
were coextensive with the odpé and the Divine Nature were co- 
extensive with the mvedya, which would be very like the error of 
Apollinaris; but (iii) the human mveiya, like the human odpé, 
distinguished however from that of ordinary humanity by an 
exceptional and transcendent Holiness (cf. Heb. ii. 17; iv. 15 ‘it 
behoved Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren... 
yet without sin’). 


&ywwovn, not found in profane literature, occurs three times in LXX of 
the Psalms, not always in agreement with Heb. (Pss. xcv. 6 [xcvi. 6 
‘strength’]; xcvi. 12 [xcvii.12 ‘holy name,’ lit. ‘memorial’]; cxliv. 5 
[cxlv. 5 ‘honour’]). In all three places it is used of the Divine attribute ; 
but in 2 Macc. iii. 12 we have 4 Tod rémov dyiwovvn, In Test. XII. Pair. 
Levi 18 the identical phrase mvedp. dyiwo. occurs of the saints in Paradise. 
The passage is Christian in its character, but may belong to the original 
work and is in any case probably early. If so, the use of the phrase is so 
different from that in the text, that the presumption would be that it was not 
coined for the first time by St. Paul. The same instance would show that 
the phrase does not of itself and alone necessarily imply divinity. The 
mvetpa dywovvns, though not the Divine nature, is that in which the Divinity 
or Divine Personality resided. The clear definition of this point was one of 
the last results of the Christological controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries (Loofs, Dogmengesch. § 39,3). For dyiwo. see on dytot ver. 7. 


dé dvactdaews vexpav: a remarkable phrase as applied to Christ. 
His was not a ‘resurrection of dead persons’ (‘ ajenrisynge of dead 
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men’ Wic.) but of a single dead person. We might expect rather 
vexpov or ek vexpav (as in x Pet. i, 3); and it is probable that this 
form is only avoided because of ¢& dvacrdcews coming just before. 
But vexpav coalesces closely in meaning with dvaor., so as to give it 
very much the force of a compound word, ‘by a dead-rising’ 
(Todlenauferstehung), ‘a resurrection such as that when dead per- 
sons rise.’ Christ is ‘the first-born from the dead’ (Col. i. 18). 

+oG Kupiou fav. Although in O. T. regularly applied to God 
as equivalent of Adonat, Jahveh, this word does not in itself 
necessarily involve Divinity. The Jews applied it to their Messiah 
(Mark xii. 36, 3711; Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 Baotheds airdv xpioros kuptos) 
without thereby pronouncing Him to be ‘God’; they expressly 
distinguished between the Messiah and the Memra or ‘ Word’ of 
Jehovah (Weber, Alssyn. Theol. p. 178). On the lips of Christians 
Kvpwos denotes the idea of ‘ Sovereignty,’ primarily over themselves 
as the society of believers (Col. i. 18, &c.), but also over all creation 
(Phil. ii. 10, 11; Col. i. 16, 17). The title was given to our Lord 
even in His lifetime (John xiii. 13 ‘Ye call me, Master (6 &dd- 
cxados), and, Lord (6 Kipuos): and ye say well; for so I am’), but 
without a full consciousness of its significance: it was only after 
the Resurrection that the Apostles took it to express their central 
belief (Phil. ii. 9 ff., &c.). 

5. €hdBopnev. The best explanation of the plur. seems to be that 
Sc. Paul associates himself with the other Apostles. 

xépis is an important word with a distinctively theological use 
and great variety of meaning: (1) objectively, ‘sweetness,’ ‘at- 
tractiveness,’ a sense going back to Homer (Od. viii. 175); Ps. xlv. 
(xliv.) 3 é&exvOn xdpis ev xeiNeoi cov: Eccl. x. 12 Adyou ordparos 
copod xdpis: Luke iv. 22 Adyoe xdpiros ; (2) subjectively ‘ favour,’ 
‘kindly feeling,’ ‘good will,’ especially as shown by a superior 
towards an inferior. In Eastern despotisms this personal feeling 
on the part of the king or chieftain is most important: hence 
etpeiv xdpw is the commonest form of phrase in the O. T. (Gen. 
vi. 8; xviii. 3, &c.); in many of these passages (esp. in anthropo- 
morphic scenes where God is represented as holding colloquy 
with man) it is used of ‘ finding favour’ in the sight of God. Thus 
the word comes to be used (3) of the ‘favour’ or ‘good will’ 
of God; and that (a) generally, as in Zech. xii. 10 éxyed . . mvedpa 
xdptros Kai oixrippod, but far more commonly in N, T. (Luke ii. 40; 
John i. 14, 16, &c.); (8) by a usage which is specially characteristic 
of St. Paul (though not confined to him), with opposition to 
oeidnua, ‘debt’ (Rom. iv. 4), and to épya, ‘ works’ (implying merit, 
Rom. xi. 6), ‘unearned favour’—with stress upon the fact that 
it is unearned, and therefore as bestowed not upon the righteous 
but on sinners (cf. esp. Rom. v. 6 with v. 2). In this sense the 
word takes a prominent place in the vocabulary of Justification, 
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(4) The cause being put for the effect ydpis denotes (a) ‘the state 
of grace or favour’ which the Christian enjoys (Rom. v. 2), or 
(8), like xapcopa, any particular gift or gifts of grace (mAnpns xdpuros 
Acts vi. 8). We note however that the later technical use, esp. 
of the Latin gratia, for the Divine prompting and help which 
precedes and accompanies right action does not correspond exactly 
to the usage of N. T. (5) As xdps or ‘kindly feeling’ in the 
donor evokes a corresponding xdpis or ‘ gratitude’ in the recipient, 
it comes to mean simply ‘thanks’ (1 Cor. x. 30). 

xdpw here = that general favour which the Ap. shares with all 
Christians and by virtue of which he is one; dmootoAjv = the more 
peculiar gifts of an Apostle. 

We observe that St. Paul regards this spiritual endowment as 
conferred upon him by Christ (8 05)—we may add, acting through 
His Spirit, as the like gifts are described elsewhere as proceeding 
from the Spirit (1 Cor, xii, &c.). 

eis STaxo}y miotews: May be rendered with Vulg. ad obediendum 
fidet provided that ior. is not hardened too much into the sense 
which it afterwards acquired of a ‘body of doctrine’ (with art. 
r7 wiotet Jude 3). At this early date a body of formulated doctrine, 
though it is rapidly coming to exist, does not still exist: mioris 
is still, what it is predominantly to St. Paul, the lively act or impulse 
of adhesion to Christ. In confessing Christ the lips ‘obey’ this 
impulse of the heart (Rom. x. 10). From another point of view, 
going a step further back, we may speak of ‘obeying the Gospel’ 
(Rom. x. 16), Faith is the act of assent by which the Gospel is 
appropriated. See below on ver. 14. 

év maou tots €Oveow. Gif. argues for the rendering ‘among all 
nations’ on the ground that a comprehensive address is best suited 
to the opening of the Epistle, and to the proper meaning of the 
phrase mavra ra 6m (cf. Gen. xviii. 18, &c.). But St. Paul’s com- 
mission as an Apostle was specially to the Genécles (Gal. ii. 8), and it 
is more pointed to tell the Roman Christians that they thus belong 
to his special province (ver. 6), than to regard them merely as one 
among the mass of nations. This is also clearly the sense in which 
the word is used in ver. 13. Cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 2uf. 

émép Tod évépatos adtod. This is rather more than simply ‘for 
His glory.’ The idea goes back to the O. T. (Ps. cvi. [cv.] 8; 
Ezek, xx. 14; Mal. i. 11). The Name of God is intimately 
connected with the revelation of God, Israel is the instrument or 
minister of that revelation; so that by the fidelity of Israel the 
revelation itself is made more impressive and commended in the 
eyes of.other nations, But the Christian Church is the new Israel: 
and hence the gaining of fresh converts and their fidelity when 
gained serves in like manner to commend the further revelation 
made of God in Christ (avrov, cf. Acts v. 41; Phil. ii. g). 
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6. év ofs: not merely in a geographical sense of a Jewish com- 
munity among Gentiles, but clearly numbering the Roman Church 
among Gentile communities. ; 

KAyTol *Incod Xpatod: ‘called ones of Jesus Christ’: gen. of 
possession. 

7. év‘Pdpn: om. Gg, schol. cod. 47 (ro év ‘Popp obre ev th eEnynoe 
obre év TO pyTd prnpovevder, i.e. Some commentator whom the Scholiast 
had before him). G reads maot rois odow év dydmn Ocod (similarly 
d* Vulg. codd. and the commentary of Ambrstr. seem to imply 
naot Tois ocw év ‘Pdun év ayarn Oeod). The same MS. omits rois 
év ‘Poun in ver. 15. These facts, taken together with the fluc- 
tuating position of the final doxology, xvi. 25-27, would seem 
to give some ground for the inference that there were in circulation 
in ancient times a few copies of the Epistle from which all local 
references had been removed. It is however important to notice 
that the authorities which place the doxology at the end of ch. xiv 
are quite different from those which omit éy ‘Poyy here and in 
ver.15. Fora full discussion of the question see the Introduction, 
/ ees dylous. KAyr) dyla represents consistently in LXX the 
phrase which is translated in AV. and RV, ‘an holy convocation’ 
(so eleven times in Lev. xxiii and Ex. xii. 16). The rendering ap- 
pears to be due to a misunderstanding, the Heb. word used being one 
with which the LXX translators were not familiar. Whereas in 
Heb. the phrase usually runs, ‘o# such a day there shall be a holy 
convocation,’ the LXX treat the word translated convocation as an 
adj. and make ‘day’ the subject of the sentence, ‘such a day 
(or feast) shall be «Ayr dyia, i.e. specially appointed, chosen, 
distinguished, holy (day).’ This is a striking instance of the way 
in which St. Paul takes a phrase which was clearly in the first 
instance a creation of the LXX and current wholly through 
it, appropriating it to Christian use, and recasts its mean- 
ing, substituting a theological sense for a liturgical. Obviously 
kAnrois has the same sense aS «Anrds in ver. 1: as he himself was 
‘called’ to be an Apostle, so all Christians were ‘called’ to be 
Christians; and they personally receive the consecration which 
under the Old Covenant was attached to ‘times and seasons,’ 


” 


For the following detailed statement of the evidence respecting «Ayr? dyia 
we are indebted to Dr. Driver :— 

“dynTH corresponds to N21), from NIP Zo call, a technical term almost 
wholly confined to the Priests’ Code, denoting apparently a special religious 
meeting, or ‘convocation,’ held on certain sacred days. 

It is represented by *An7y, Ex. xii. 16b; Lev. xxiii. 7, 8, 27, 35, 36; 
Num. xxviii. 25. Now in all these passages, where the Heb. has ‘o# such 
a day there shall be a holy convocation,’ the LXX have ‘such a day shall 
be «An7? dyla,’ i.e. they alter the form of the sentence, make day subject, 
end use «Ay7H with its proper force as an .adj. ‘shall be a called (i.e 
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a specially appointed, chosen, distinguished *), holy (day); cf. «A. in ZZ. ix. 
165 and Rom. i. 1. They read analogously with S121) in Lev. xxiii. 2 af 
€oprai xupiov, &s nadécere abtds KAntds ayias (cf. v. 37), 21 Kal Kadécere 
TavTHny THY Huépay KAnTHY’ ayia ~oTa dpiv. In Lev. xxiii. 3 (cf. v. 24), 
kAnT? ayia seems to be in apposition with dvdnavois. The usage of «An77 
in Lev. xxiii is, however, such as to suggest that it was probably felt to 
have the form of a subst. (sc. juépa) ; cf. ériAnros. 

This view of «A. is supported by their rendering of NUD elsewhere. In 
Ex. xii. 16a, Lev. xxiii. 4 they also alter the form of the sentence, and 
render it by a verb, xAnOnoerat ayia, and dyias xadécere respectively. 

In Num. xxviii. 18, 26 (nal rH jyépg Tay véww .... emixAnTos ayia ~ora 
tytv: similarly xxix. 1, 7, 12), they express it by émimAnros (the same word 
used (} %Hépa % mpwrn emixArntos ayia éora dpiv) 2b. i. 16; xxvi. 9, for the 
ordinary partic. called, summoned), i.e. I suppose in the same sense of 
specially appointed (cf. Josh. xx. 9 af méAes ai émixAnroe Tois viois "Iapanhr). 

Is. i. 13 ‘the calling of a convocation’ is represented in LXX by #pépay 
peyaAny, and iv. 5 ‘all her convocations’ by 7a mepimxdw adrijs. 

From all this, it occurs to me that the LX X were not familiar with the term 
Np, and did not know what it meant. I think it probable that they pro- 


nounced it not as a subst. N10, but as a participle N1pD (‘ called’). 


éyos. The history of this word would seem to be very parallel 
to that of xAyrois. It is more probable that its meaning developed 
by a process of deepening from without inwards than by extension 
from within outwards. Its connotation would seem to have been 
at first physical and ceremonial, and to have become gradually 
more and more ethical and spiritual. (1) The fundamental idea 
appears to be that of ‘separation.’ So the word ‘holy’ came 
to be applied in all the Semitic languages, (2) to that which was 
‘set apart’ for the service of God, whether things (e. g. 1 Kings vii. 
51 [37]) or persons (e.g. Ex. xxii. 31 [29]). But (3) inasmuch as 
that which was so ‘set apart’ or ‘consecrated’ to God was required 
to be free from blemish, the word would come to denote ‘freedom 
from blemish, spot, or stain’—in the first instance physical, but 
by degrees, as moral ideas ripened, also moral. (4) At first the 
idea of ‘holiness,’ whether physical or moral, would be directly 
associated with the service of God, but it would gradually become 
detached from this connexion and denote ‘freedom from blemish, 
spot, or stain,’ in itself and apart from any particular destination. 
In this sense it might be applied even to God Himself, and we 
find it so applied even in the earliest Hebrew literature (e. g. 
1 Sam. vi. 20). And in proportion as the conception of God itself 
became elevated and purified, the word which expressed this 
central attribute of His Being would contract a meaning of more 
severe and awful purity, till at last it becomes the culminating 
and supreme expression for the very essence of the Divine Nature. 
When once this height had been reached the sense so acquired 


* Biel (Lex. in LXX.) cites from Phavorinus the gloss, #A., } kadeor? kal } 
efoxwrary. 
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would be reflected back over all the lower uses, and the tendency 
would be more and more to assimilate the idea of holiness in 
the creature to that of holiness in the Creator. This tendency 
is formulated in. the exhortation, ‘Ye shall be holy; for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy’ (Lev. xix. 2, &c.). 

Such would appear to have been the history of the word up to 
the time when St. Paul made use of it. He would find a series of 
meanings ready to his hand, some lower and some higher; and he 
chooses on this occasion not that which is highest but one rather 
midway in the scale. When he describes the Roman Christians as 
dysot, he does not mean that they reflect in their persons the attri- 
butes of the All-Holy, but only that they are ‘ set apart’ or ‘ conse- 
crated’ to His service. At the same time he is not content to rest 
in this lower sense, but after his manner he takes it as a basis or 
starting-point for the higher. Because Christians are ‘ holy’ in the 
sense of ‘consecrated,’ they are to become daily more fit for the 
service to which they are committed (Rom. vi. 17, 18, 22), they are 
to be ‘transformed by the renewing’ of their mind (Rom. xii. 2). 
He teaches in fact implicitly if not explicitly the same lesson as 
St. Peter, ‘As He which called you is holy, be ye yourselves also 
holy in all manner of living (AV. conversation); because it is 
written, Ye shall be holy, for Iam holy’ (1 Pet. i. 15, 16). 

We note that Ps. Sol. had already described the Messianic 
people as Aads dy:os (kat cuvd£er Aady ayo, ob abnynoerar ev Sixacoovry 
xvii. 28; cf. Dan. vil. 18-27; viii. 24), Similarly Z7och ciii. 2; 
cviii. 3, where ‘books of the holy ones = the roll of the members 
of the Kingdom’ (Charles). The same phrase had been a designa- 
tion for Israel in O. T., but only in Deut. (vii. 6; xiv. 2, 21; xxvi. 
19; XXviii, 9, varied from Ex. xix. 6 vos dyiov). We have thus 
another instance in which St. Paul transfers to Christians a title 
hitherto appropriated to the Chosen People. But in this case the 
Jewish Messianic expectation had been beforehand with him. 


There is a certain element of conjecture in the above sketch, which is 
inevitable from the fact that the earlier stages in the history of the word had 
been already gone through when the Hebrew literature begins. The instances 
above given will show this. The main problem is how to account for the 
application of the same word at once to the Creator and to His creatures, 
both things and persons. The common view (accepted also by Delitzsch) is 
that in the latter case it means ‘separated’ or ‘set apart’ for God, and in 
the former case that it means ‘separate from evil’ (sejusctus ab omni vitio, 
labis expers). But the link between these two meanings is little more than 
verbal; and it seems more probable that the idea of holiness in God, whether 
in the sense of exaltedness (Baudissin) or of purity (Delitzsch), is derivative 
rather than primary, There are a number of monographs on the subject, of 
which perhaps the best and the most accessible is that by Fr. Delitzsch 
in He1zog’s Real-Encyklopidie, ed. 2, s. v. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes.’ Instrue- 
tive discussions will be found in Davidson, Zzekée/, p. xxxix. f.; Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semttes, pp. 132 ff., 140 (140 ff., 150 ed. 2); Schultz, 
Theology of the Old Testament, ii. 131, 167 ff. A treatise by Dr. J. Agar 
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Beet is on a good method, but is somewhat affected by critical questions aa 
to the sequence of the documents. 


There is an interesting progression in the addresses of St. Paul’s 
Epp.: 1, 2 Thess. Gal. 79 éxxAnota (rais éxxAnoias); 1, 2 Cor. rH 
exkA. + Foig dyiots ; 1 Cor. Rom. eAnrois dyios 3 Rom. Phil. waou rois 
dyios ; Eph. Col. rots dyiow cat morois. 

The idea of the local Church, as a unit in itself, is more promi- 
nent in the earlier Epp.; that of individual Christians forming part of 
the great body of believers (the Church Catholic) is more prominent 
in the later. And it would be natural that there should be some 
such progression of thought, as the number of local churches multi- 
plied, and as the Apostle himself came to see them in a larger 
perspective. It would however be a mistake to argue at once 
from this that the use of éxkAnoia for the local Church necessarily 
came first in order of time. On the other side may be urged the 
usage of the O. T., and more particularly of the Pentateuch, where 
éxeAnaia constantly stands for the religious assembly of the whole 
people, as well as the saying of our Lord Himself in Matt. xvi. 18. 
But the question is too large to be argued as a side issue. 


Rudolf Sohm’s elaborate Kérchenrecht (Leipzig, 1892) starts from the 
assumption that the prior idea is that of the Church as a whole. But just 
this part of his learned work has by no means met with general acceptance. 


xapts Kat eipyvn. Observe the combination and deepened re- 
ligious significance of the common Greek salutation yaipew, and 
the common Heb. salutation Shalom, ‘Peace.’ xdpis and «ipyyn are 
both used in the full theological sense: xdpes = the favour of God, 
clpnyn = the cessation of hostility to him and the peace of mind 
which follows upon it. 

There are four formulae of greeting in N. T.: the simple 
xaipev in St. James; xadpes xat efpnyn in Epp. Paul. (except 1, 2 Tim.) 
and in 1,2 St. Peter; xdpis, éAcos, eipnyy in the Epistles to Timothy 
and 2 St.John ; eos kai elpnyy cal dydrn in St. Jude. 

eipjvn. We have seen how xdpis had acquired a deeper sense in 
N. T. as compared with O. T.; with eipyyy this process had taken 
place earlier. It too begins as a phrase of social intercourse, 
marking that stage in the advance of civilization at which the 
assumption that every stranger encountered was an enemy gave 
place to overtures of friendship (Elpjyn om Jud. xix. 20, &c.). But 
the word soon began to be used in a religious sense of the cessation 
of the Divine anger and the restoration of harmony between God 
and man (Ps. xxix. [xxviii] 11 Képios edAoynoe tov Aady adtnd ev 
eipnvy : Ixxxv. [Ixxxiv.] 8 Aadjoes cipyuny emt rov Aady abrod: bid. 10 
dtxatoovvn Kat cipnyy xareiAnoay: Cxix. [cxviii.] 165 elpyvy odd} ois 
dyaraot Tov vdpov: Is. liii. 5 madela elpnyns quay én’ adrdv: Jer. xiv. 
13 GAnOeav kat cipnrny dHow emt tis yas: Ezek xxxiv. 25 Siadjoopa 
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TG Aavid diabiixny elphyns [cf. xxxvii. 26]. Nor is this use confined 
to the Canonical Scriptures: cf. Enoch v. 4 (other reff. in Charles, 
ad loc.); Jubilees i. 15, 29; xxii. 9; xxxiii. 12, 30, &c.; it was one 
of the functions of the Messiah to bring ‘peace’ (Weber, Alssyn. 
Theol. p. 362 f.). 


The nearest parallel for the use of the word in a salutation as here is 
Dan, iii. 98 [31]; iv. 34 (LXX); iii. 98 [31]; vi. 25 (Theodot.) elpyun tpiv 
mAnOvv Gein. 

&md ©cod tatpds pay Kat Kupiou "Inood Xpiotod. The juxta- 
position of God as Father and Christ as Lord may be added to the 
proofs already supplied by wv. 1, 4, that St. Paul, if not formally 
enunciating a doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, held a view which 
cannot really be distinguished from it. The assignment of the 
respective titles of ‘Father’ and ‘ Lord’ represents the first begin- 
ning of Christological speculation. It is stated in precise terms 
and with a corresponding assignment of appropriate prepositions 
in 1 Cor. viii. 6 GAN’ ni eis Geds 6 matnp, e& od Ta mavTa, Kal npets els 
avtéy, Kal els Kuptos Incots Xprords, OC od ta mata, Kal jets de avrod. 
The opposition in that passage between the gods of the heathen 
and the Christians’ God seems to show that jyav = at least primarily, 
‘us Christians’ rather than ‘us men.’ 

Not only does the juxtaposition of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Lord’ mark 
a stage in the doctrine of the Person of Christ ; it also marks an 
important stage in the history of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
found already some six years before the composition of Ep. to 
Romans at the time when St. Paul wrote his earliest extant Epistle 
(1 Thess. i. 1; cf. 2 Thess. i. 2). This shows that even at that 
date (a.D. 52) the definition of the doctrine had begun, It 
is well also to remember that although in this particular verse of 
Ep. to Romans the form in which it appears is incomplete, the 
triple formula concludes an Epistle written a few months earlier 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14). There is nothing more wonderful in the history 
of human thought than the silent and imperceptible way in which 
this doctrine, to us so difficult, took its place without struggle and 
without controversy among accepted Christian truths. 

matpds yay. The singling out of this title must be an echo of 
its constant and distinctive use by our Lord Himself. The doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God was taught in the Old Testament (Ps. 
Ixviil, § 3 Ixxxix. 26; Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. Ixiii, 16; Ixiv. 8; Jer. 
xxxi. 9; Mal. i. 6; ii, 10); but there is usually some restriction or 
qualification—God is the Father of Israel, of the Messianic King, of 
a particular class such as the weak and friendless. It may also be 
said that the doctrine of Divine Fatherhood is implicitly contained 
in the stress which is laid on the ‘loving-kindness’ of God (e. g. in 
such fundamental passages as Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7 compared with Ps. 
ciii. 13). But this idea which lies as a partially developed germ in 
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the Old Testament breaks into full bloom in the New. It is 
placed by our Lord Himself in the fore-front of the conception of 
God. It takes however a two-fold ramification : 6 marjp Spar [jpdr, 
cov, avray | (e. g. twenty times in St. Matt.), and 6 marjp pov [6 marnp | 
(e.g. twenty-three times in St. Matt.). In particular this second 
phrase marks the distinction between the Son and the Father; so 
that when the two are placed in juxtaposition, as in the greeting of 
this and other Epistles, 6 Marjp is the natural term to use. The 
mere fact of juxtaposition sufficiently suggests the marjp rod Kupiov 
juaev "Incod Xpiorod (which is expressed in full in 2 Cor. i. 3; Eph.i. 
2; Col. 1. 3; ci Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi.31, but not Eph; iit. 14; Col. 
ii. 2); so that the Apostle widens the reference by throwing in 
jpaev, to bring out the connexion between the source of ‘ grace and 
peace ’ and its recipients. 

It is no doubt true that rarjp is occasionally used in N. T. in the 
more general sense of ‘ Creator’ (James i. 17 ‘Father of lights,’ 
i.e. in the first instance, Creator of the heavenly bodies; Heb. xii. 9 
‘Father of spirits’; cf. Acts xvii. 28, but perhaps not Eph. iv. 6 
matip mdytwv, where mdvray may be masc.). It is true also that 6 
maTip Tov ddwy in this sense is common in Philo, and that similar 
phrases occur in the early post-apostolic writers (e. g. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xix. 2; Justin, Afo/. i. 36, 61; Tatian, Or. ¢. Graec. 4). 
But when Harnack prefers to give this interpretation to Paver in 
the earliest creeds (Das Afost. Glaubensbekenniniss, p. 20), the 
immense preponderance of N. T. usage, and the certainty that the 
Creed is based upon that usage (e. g. in 1 Cor. viii. 6) seem to be 
decisive against him. On the early history of the term see esp. 
Swete, Agost. Creed, p. 20 ff. 


The Theological Terminology of Rom. i. 1-7. 


In looking back over these opening verses it is impossible not to 
be struck by the definiteness and maturity of the theological teach- 
ing contained in them. It is remarkable enough, and characteristic 
of this primitive Christian literature, especially of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, that a mere salutation should contain so much weighty 
teaching of any kind ; but it is still more remarkable when we think 
what that teaching is and the early date at which it was penned. 
There are no less than five distinct groups of ideas all expressed 
with deliberate emphasis and precision: (1) A complete set of 
ideas as to the commission and authority of an Apostle; (2) A 
complete set of ideas as to the status in the sight of God of a Chris- 
tian community; (3) A clear apprehension of the relation of the 
new order of things to the old; (4) A clear assertion of what we 
should call summarily the Divinity of Christ, which St. Paul re- 
garded both in the light of its relation to the expectations of his 
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countrymen, and also in its transcendental reality, as revealed by or 
inferred from the words and acts of Christ Himself; (5) A some- 
what advanced stage in the discrimination of distinct Persons in 
the Godhead. We observe too how St. Paul connects together 
these groups of ideas, and sees in them so many parts of a vast 
Divine plan which covers the whole of human history, and indeed 
stretches back beyond its beginning. The Apostle has to the full 
that sense which is so impressive in the Hebrew prophets that he 
himself is only an instrument, the place and function of which are 
clearly foreseen, for the accomplishment of God’s gracious pur- 
poses (compare e. g. Jer. i. 5 and Gal. i. 15). These purposes are 
working themselves out, and the Roman Christians come within 
their range. 

When we come to examine particular expressions we find that 
a large proportion of them are drawn from the O.T. In some 
cases an idea which has been hitherto fluid is sharply formulated 
(kAntés, dpopicpévos); in other cases an old phrase has been 
adopted with comparatively little modification (imép rod dvdparos 
avrov, and perhaps eipnyn); in others the transference involves 
a larger modification (SodA0s “Incod Xpiorov, xdpis, KAnTol Gyto%, 
Kipios, Geos marnp); in others again we have a term which has ac- 
quired a significance since the close of the O. T. which Christianity 
appropriates (emayyeAia [mpoernyyeidaro |, ypahal dytat, avacracts vexpav, 
Gyo); in yet others we have a new coinage (dmécrodos, evayyé\or), 
which however in these instances is due, not to St. Paul or the 
other Apostles, but to Christ Himself. 


ST. PAUL AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


I. 8-15. God knows how long I have desired to see you 
—a hope which I trust may at last be accomplished—and 


to deliver to you, as to the rest of the Gentile world, my 
message of salvation. 


*In writing to you I must first offer my humble thanks to 
God, through Him Who as High Priest presents all our prayers 
and praises, for the world-wide fame which as a united Church you 
bear for your earnest Christianity. *If witness were needed to 
show how deep is my interest in you, I might appeal to God Himself 
Who hears that constant ritual of prayer which my spirit addresses 
to Him in my work of preaching the glad tidings of His Son. 
° He knows how unceasingly your Church is upon my lips, and how 
every time I kneel in prayer it is my petition, that at some near day 
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I may at last, in the course which God’s Will marks out for me, 
really have my way made clear to visit you. ™For I have a great 
desire to see you and to impart to you some of those many gifts 
(of instruction, comfort, edification and the like) which the Holy 
Spirit has been pleased to bestow upon me, and so to strengthen 
your Christian character. ™I do not mean that I am above 
receiving or that you have nothing to bestow,—far from it,—but 
that I myself may be cheered by my intercourse with you (év tpi), 
or that we may be mutually cheered by each other’s faith, I by 
yours and you by mine. *I should be sorry for you to suppose 
that this is a new resolve on my part. The fact is that I often 
intended to visit you—an intention until now as often frustrated 
—in the hope of reaping some spiritual harvest from my labours 
among you, as in the rest of the Gentile world. 7% There is no 
limit to this duty of mine to preach the Gospel. To all without 
distinction whether of language or of culture, I must discharge 
the debt which Christ has laid upon me. * Hence, so far as the 
decision rests with me, I am bent on delivering the message of 
salvation to you too at Rome. 


8. &d. Agere autem Deo gratias, hoc est sacrifictum laudis 
offerre: et tdeo addit per Jesum Christum; velut per Ponitificem 
magnum Orig. 

4 wiotts buy. For a further discussion of this word see below 
on ver. 17. Here it is practically equivalent to ‘ your Christianity,’ 
the distinctive act which makes a man a Christian carrying with it 
the direct consequences of that act upon the character. Much 
confusion of thought would be saved if wherever ‘faith’ was 
mentioned the question were always consciously asked, Who or 
what is its object? It is extremely rare for faith to be used in 
the N. T. as a mere abstraction without a determinate object. In 
this Epistle ‘faith’ is nearly always ‘faith 7 Christ.’ The object 
is expressed in iii. 22, 26 but is left to be understood elsewhere. 
In the case of Abraham ‘faith’ is not so much ‘faith in God’ as 
‘faith in the promzses of God,’ which promises are precisely those 
which are fulfilled in Christianity. Or it would perhaps be more 
strictly true to say that the zmmediate object of faith is in most 
cases Christ or the promises which pointed to Christ. At the same 
time there is always in the background the Supreme Author of 
that whole ‘economy’ of which the Incarnation of Christ formed 
apart. Thus it is God Who justifies though the moving cause of 
justification is usually defined as ‘faith in Christ. And inasmuch 
as it is He Who both promised that Christ should come and also 
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Himself brought about the fulfilment of the promise, even justifying 
faith may be described as ‘faith in God.’ The most conspicuous 
example of this is ch, iv. 5 1@ 5€ pi épyalopéve, morevovre Se emi rov 
Sixavoovra tov doeBH, Aoyilera 7 miotis avrod els Sikacoovynv. 

9. \atpedw connected with Adrpus, ‘hired servant,’ and Adrpo», ‘hire’: 
(i) already in classical Gk. applied to the service of a higher power 
(da thy Tod Geod Narpelav Plato, Apol. 23 B); (ii) in LXX always of 
the service either of the true God or of heathen divinities. Hence 
Augustine: Aarpefa... aut semper aut tam frequenter ul fere 
semper, ea dicitur servitus quae pertinet ad colendum Deum (Trench, 
Syn, p. 120f.), 

Aarpevew is at once somewhat wider and somewhat narrower in meaning 
than Ae:rovpyeiv: (i) it is used only (or almost wholly) of the service of God 
where Aetroupyeiv (Acttovpyés) is used also of the service of men (Josh. i. 1 
v. 1.; 1 Kings i. 4, xix. 21; 2 Kings iv. 43, vi. 15, &c.); (ii) but on the other 
hand it is used of the service both of priest and people, esp. of the service 
rendered to Jahveh by the whole race of Israel (Acts xxvi. 7 70 dwdexapvdov 
év éxreveia Aatpetov, cf. Rom. ix. 4); Aectoupyety is appropriated to the 
ministrations of priests and Levites (Heb. x. 11, &c.). Where Aeroupyetv 
(Aetroupyés) is not strictly in this sense, there is yet more or less conscious 
reference to it (e. g. in Rom, xiii. 6 and esp. xv. 16). 


év to mvedpatt pou. The mvedya is the organ of service; the 
evayyeduov (= 1d knpvypa tod evayyedov) the sphere in which the 
service is rendered. 

éni t&v mpoceuxdy pou: ‘a/ my prayers,’ at all my times of prayer 
(cf. x Thess. i. 2; Eph. i. 16; Philem. 4). 


10. eimws. On the construction see Burton, A/oods and Tenses, § 2476. 


75y woré: a difficult expression to render in English; ‘now at 
length’ (AV. and RV.) omits zoré, just as ‘in ony maner sumtyme’ 
(Wic.) omits 75n; ‘sometime at the length’ (Rhem.) is more accu- 
rate, ‘some near day at last.’ In contrast with viv (which denotes 
present time simply) #5) denotes the present or near future in 
telation to the process by which it has been reached, and with 
a certain suggestion of surprise or relief that it has been reached so 
soon as it has. So here #5) = ‘now, after all this waiting’: moré 
makes the moment more indefinite. On #5y see Baumlein, Griech. 
Partikeln, p. 138 ff. 

edodwOycouar. The word has usually dropped the idea of 68ds 
and means ‘to be prospered’ in any way (e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 2 6 7 
iv etodérat, where it is used of profits gained in trade; similarly in 
LXX and Test. XII, Patr. Jud. 1, Gad 7); and so here Mey. Gif. 
RV., &c. It does not, however, follow that because a metaphor is 
often dropped, it may not be recalled where it is directly suggested 
by the context. We are thus tempted to render with the earlier 
English Versions and Vulg. prosperum iter habeam (‘1 have 
a spedi wey’ Wic.). 
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év 1@ Oedjpore tod ©eod. St. Paul has a special reason for 
laying stress on the fact that all his movements are in the hands of 
God. He has a strong sense of the risks which he incurs in going 
up to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 30 f.), and he is very doubtful whether 
anything that he intends will be accomplished (Hort, Rom. and 
Eph. p. 42 ff.). 


é\Getv : probably for dare éAgeivy (Burton, § 371 ¢). 


ll. émmo0d: ém- marks the direction of the desire, ‘to you- 
ward’; thus by laying stress on the personal object of the verb it 
rather strengthens its emotional character. 

Xdptopa mvevpatixdy. St. Paul has in his mind the kind of gifts 
—partly what we should call natural and partly transcending the 
ordinary workings of nature—described in 1 Cor. xii-xiv; Rom. 
xii. 6 ff. Some, probably most, of these gifts he possessed in an 
eminent degree himself (1 Cor. xiv. 18), and he was assured that 
when he came to Rome he would be able to give the Christians 
there the fullest benefit of them (Rom. xv. ‘29 oiSa 8€ dre epydpevos 
mpos tas év mAnpwpate evdoyias Xpistod €dcvoouat), His was con- 
spicuously a case which came under the description of John vii. 38 
‘He that believeth on Me, as the scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water,’ i.e. the believer in Christ 
should himself become a centre and abounding source of spiritual 
influence and blessing to others. 

eis 76 oTyptxOyjvar: els 7d with Infin. expressing purpose ‘is employed 
with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also in Heb. 1 Pet. and Jas.’ 

(Burton, § 409). * 

12. cupmapakdrnOqvar: the subject is éué, which, from the ovy- in 
ovpmapakn, and év ipiv, is treated in the latter part of the sentence as 
equivalent to queis. We note of course the delicacy with which the 
Apostle suddenly checks himself in the expression of his desire to 
impart from his own fulness to the Roman Christians: he will not 
assume any airs of superiority, but meets them frankly upon their 
own level: if he has anything to confer upon them they in turn 
will confer an equivalent upon him. 


13. ob Oédw: od« otopa (D*) G, non arbitror de g Ambrstr.; an instance 
of Western paraphrase. 


ox, ‘I may get.’ 

14, “EAnoi te kat BapBdpors: a resolution into its parts of mavra 
ra €6vn, according to (i) divisions of language, (ii) degrees of culture. 

16. to Kar épé. It is perhaps best, with Gif. Va. Mou., to take 
rd kar’ eué as subject, spdévpor as predicate: so g Vulg. guod in me 
promtum est. In that case rd xar’ evé will = ‘I, so far as it rests 
with me,’ i.e. ‘under God’—L’ homme propose, Dieu dispose; cf. év 
T Ochnpare Top @eod above. Differently Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) who 
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makes ré xar’ éué adverbial, guod in me est promilus sum: so toa 
deAmbrstr. The objection to this is that St. Paul would have 
written mpdvpds ej. Mey. Lips. and others take ré kar’ eye mpdbv- 
pov together as subject of [éorw] edayyehioac Gat, “hence the eager- 
ness on my part (is) to preach.’ In Eph. vi. 21; Phil. i. 12; Col. 
iv. 7 ta kar’ eué = ‘ my affairs.’ 


THESIS OF THE EPISTLE: THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF GOD BY FAITH. 


I. 16,17. That message, humble as it may seem, casts 
a new light on the righteousness of God: for it tells how 
His righteousness flows forth and embraces man, when it ts 
met by Faith, or loyal adhesion to Christ. 


%6 Even there, in the imperial city itself, I am not ashamed of my 
message, repellent and humiliating as some of its features may 
seem, For it is a mighty agency, set in motion by God Himself, 
and sweeping on with it towards the haven of Messianic security 
every believer—first in order of precedence the Jew, and after him 
the Gentile. 77 Do you ask how this agency works and in what it 
consists? It is a revelation of the righteousness of God, manifested 
in a new method by which righteousness is acquired by man,— 
a method, the secret of which is Faith, or ardent loyalty to Jesus 
as Messiah and Lord; which Faith is every day both widening its 
circles and deepening its hold. It was such an attitude as this 
which the prophet Habakkuk meant when, in view of the desolating 
Chaldaean invasion, he wrote: ‘The righteous man shall save his 
life by his faith, or loyalty to Jehovah, while his proud oppressors 
perish.’ 

16. ématcxdvonor, St, Paul was well aware that his Gospel was 
‘unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness’ 
(1 Cor. i. 23). How could it be otherwise, as Chrysostom says, he 
was about to preach of One who ‘ passed for the son of a carpenter, 
brought up in Judaea, in the house of a poor woman... and who 
died like a criminal in the company of robbers?’ It hardly needed 
the contrast of imperial Rome to emphasize this. On the attraction 


which Rome had for St. Paul see the Introduction, § 1; also Hicks 
in Studia Biblica, iv. 11. 


We have an instance here of a corruption coming into the Greek text 
through the Latin; énatoy. émt evayyéAcov G, erubesco super evangelium g, 
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confundor de evangelio Aug. The Latin renderings need not imply any 
various reading. ‘The barbarism in G, which it will be remembered has an 
interlinear version, arose from the attempt to find a Greek equivalent for 
every word in the Latin. This is only mentioned as a clear case of a kind of 
corruption which doubtless operated elsewhere, as notably in Cod. Bezae. 
it is to be observed, however, that readings of this kind are necessarily quite 
ate. 


Suvapis is the word properly used of the manifestations of Divine 
power. Strictly indeed dvvayis is the inherent attribute or faculty, 
evépyeta is the attribute or faculty in operation. But the two words 
are closely allied to each other and dvvayis is so often used for 
exerted power, especially Divine superhuman power, that it practi- 
cally covers évépyea, St. Paul might quite well have written 
evépyeca here, but the choice of duvays throws the stress rather more 
on the source than on the process. The word dévayis in a context 
like this is one of those to which modern associations seem to give 
a greater fulness and vividness of meaning. We shall not do wrong 
if we think of the Gospel as a ‘force’ in the same kind of sense as 
that in which science has revealed to us the great ‘ forces’ of nature. 
It is a principle operating on a vast and continually enlarging scale, 
and taking effect in a countless number of individuals. This con- 
ception only differs from the scientific conception of a force like 
‘heat’ or ‘electricity’ in that whereas the man of science is too apt 
to abstract his conception of force from its origin, St. Paul con- 
ceives of it as essentially a mode of personal activity ; the Gospel 
has all God’s Omnipotence behind it. “As such it is before all 
things a real force, not a sham force like so many which the 
Apostle saw around him; its true nature might be misunderstood, 
but that did not make it any less powerful: 6 Adyos yip 6 rod oravpod 
Tois pev drodAvpevois pwpia cori, trois b€ cwlopevors Hyiv Suvauis Ceod éori 
1 Cor. i. 18; cf. 1 Cor. ii. 4, iv. 20; 1 Thess. i. 5. 

eis cwrnpiav. The fundamental idea contained in cwrnpia is the 
removal of dangers menacing to life and the consequent placing 
of life in conditions favourable to free and healthy expansion. 
Hence, as we might expect, there is a natural progression corre- 
sponding to the growth in the conception of life and of the dangers 
by which it is threatened. (i) In the earlier books of the O. T. 
owt. is simply deliverance from physical peril (Jud. xv. 18; 1 Sam. 
xi. 9, 13, &c.). (ii) But the word has more and more a tendency 
to be appropriated to the great deliverances of the nation (e. g. Ex. 
xiv. 13, xv. 2, the Passage of the Red Sea; Is. xlv. 14, xlvi. 13, lii. 
10, &c., the Return from Exile). (iii) Thus by a natural transition 
it is associated with the Messianic deliverance ; and that both («) in 
the lower forms of the Jewish Messianic expectation (Ps. Sol. x, 
9; xii. 7; cf. Zest, XII. Pair. Sym. 7; Jud. 22; Benj. 9, 10 Ve form 
used in all these passages is cwrnpiov|; Luke i. 69, 71, 77), and (8) 
in the higher form of the Christian hope (Acts iv. 12; xiii. 26, &c.). 
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In this latter sense owrnpia covers the whole range of the Messianic 
deliverance, both in its negative aspect as a rescuing from the 
Wrath under which the whole world is lying (ver. 18 ff.) and in its 
positive aspect as the imparting of ‘eternal life’ (Mark x. 3011; 
John iii. 13, 16, &c.). Both these sides are already combined in 
the earliest extant Epistle (dre otx €Oero quas 6 Ocds cis opyny, GAN’ els 
mepiroinaw owrnpias Sia Tod Kupiov jpav "Inood Xpiorod, rod amobavévros 
imép tpav, va etre ypnyopapev etre xabevdwpev dua ov ato (nowpev 
1 Thess. v. 9, 10). 

mpatov: om. BGg, Tert. adv. Marc. Lachmann Treg. WH. 
bracket, because of the combination of B with Western authorities , 
but they do no more than bracket because in Epp. Paul. B hasaslight 
Western element, to which this particular reading may belong. In 
that case it would rest entirely upon Western authority. Marcion 
appears to have omitted mpérov as well as the quotation from 
Habakkuk, and it is possible that the omission in this small group 
of Western MSS. may be due to his influence. 

For the precedence assigned to the Jew comp. Rom. iii. 1, ix. 1 ff, 
xi. 16 ff., xv. 9; also Matt. xv. 24; Jo. iv. 22; Acts xiii. 46. The 
point is important in view of Baur and his followers who exaggerate 
the opposition of St. Paul to the Jews. He defends himself and 
his converts from their attacks; but he fully concedes the priority of 
their claim and he is most anxious to conciliate them (Rom. xv. 31 ; 
cf. ix. 1 ff., x. 1 ff; xv. 8, &c.: see also Introduction § 4). 

17. Stxatocdvy cod. For some time past it has seemed to 
be almost an accepted exegetical tradition that the ‘ righteous- 
ness of God’ means here ‘a righteousness of which God is the 
author and man the recipient,’ a righteousness not so much ‘of 
God’ as ‘from God,’ i.e. a state or condition of righteousness 
bestowed by God upon man. But quite recently two protests 
have been raised against this view, both English and both, as 
it happens, associated with the University of Durham, one by 
Dr. Barmby in the Pulpit Commentary on Romans, and the other 
by Dr. A. Robertson in Zhe Thinker for Nov. 1893 *; comp. also a 
concise note by Dr. T. K. Abbott ad/oc. There can be little doubt 
that the protest is justified; not so much that the current view is 
wrong as that it is partial and incomplete. 

The ‘ righteousness of God’ is a great and comprehensive idea 
which embraces in its range both God and man; and in this 
fundamental passage of the Epistle neither side must be lost sight 
of. (1) In proof that the righteousness intended here is primarily 
‘the righteousness of God Himself’ it may be urged: (i) that this 
is consistently the sense of the righteousness of God in the Old 
Testament and more particularly in passages closely resembling the 
present, such as Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2, ‘The Lord hath made 


¥ The point is, however, beginning to attract some attention in Germany. 
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_known His salvation: His righteousness hath He revealed (drexd- 
Avev) in the sight of the nations,’ which contains the three key- 
words of the verse before us; (ii) that elsewhere in the Epistle 
duc, Gcod = ‘the righteousness of God Himself’ (several of the 
passages, e.g. ili. 21, 22, x. 3, have the same ambiguity as the 
text, but ili. 5, 25, 26 are quite clear); (iii) that the marked 
antithesis dmoxahimrerar yap épy cod in ver. 18 compared with 
dixavoovvn yap Oevd dmoxadvmrera in ver. 17 requires that the gen. 
@cod shall be taken in the same sense in both places. These are 
arguments too strong to be resisted. 

(2) But at the same time those which go to prove that dix. cod is 
a gift of righteousness bestowed upon man are hardly less con- 
vincing. (i) The righteousness in question is described as being 
revealed é« miotews eis niorw ; and in the parallel passage iii. 22 it is 
qualified as dcx. Geod dia rictews "Ingod Xpiorod eis mavras rovs muorevov- 
tas, where its relation to the human recipient is quite unmistak- 
able. (ii) This relation is further confirmed by the quotation from 
Habakkuk where the epithet dicavos is applied not to God but to 
man. Observe the logical connexion of the two clauses, d:xatoovvy 
yap Geov dmoxadvmrerar...kadws yéypamran, ‘O b¢ dixaios ék mictews 
(noera, (iii) Lastly, in the parallel Phil. iii. g the thought of the 
Apostle is made quite explicit: pr gov éuny Stxaoovyny ri ek vopov, 
GAda tHy dia Ticrews Xptorod, THy ex Ceod Sixaocvyyv emi rH iota. The 
insertion of the preposition é« transfers the righteousness from 
God to man, or we may say traces the process of extension by 
which it passes from its source to its object. 

For (3) the very cogency of the arguments on both sides is 
enough to show that the two views which we have set over against 
each other are not mutually exclusive but rather inclusive. The 
righteousness of which the Apostle is speaking not only proceeds 
from God but zs the righteousness of God Himself: it is this, how- 
ever, not as inherent in the Divine Essence but as going forth and 
embracing the personalities of men. It is righteousness active and 
energizing; the righteousness of the Divine Will as it were pro- 
jected and enclosing and gathering into itself human wills. St. Paul 
fixes this sense upon it in another of the great key-verses of the 
Epistle, ch. iii. 26 ets rd elvar abrév Sikatov kai dixatodvra tov ek Tictews 
"Inood. The second half of this clause is in no way opposed to the 
first, but follows from it by natural and inevitable sequence: God 
attributes righteousness to the believer because He is Himself 
righteous. The whole scheme of things by which He gathers to 
Himself arighteous people is the direct and spontaneous expression 
of His own inherent righteousness: a necessity of His own Nature 
impels Him to make them like Himself. The story how He has 
done so is the burden of the ‘Gospel.’ For a fuller development 
of the idea, contained in ‘ the righteousness of God’ see below, 


’ 
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& miotews. This root-conception with St. Paul means in the 
first instance simply the acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as Messiah 
and Son of God ; the affirmation of that primitive Christian Creed 
which we have already had sketched in wv. 3, 4. It is the ‘ Yes’ of 
the soul when the central proposition of Christianity is presented to 
it. We hardly need more than this one fact, thus barely stated, to 
explain why it was that St. Paul attached such immense importance 
to it. It is so characteristic of his habits of mind to go to the root 
of things, that we cannot be surprised at his taking for the centre of 
his system a principle which is only less prominent in other writers 
because they are content, if we may say so, to take their section of 
doctrine lower down the line and to rest in secondary causes instead 
of tracing them up to primary. Two influences in particular seem 
to have impelled the eager mind of St. Paul to his more penetrative 
view. One was his own experience. He dated all his own spiri- 
tual triumphs from the single moment of his vision on the road to 
Damascus. Not that they were all actually won there, but they 
were all pofentially won.. That was the moment at which he was 
as a brand plucked from the burning: anything else that came to 
him later followed in due sequence as the direct and inevitable out- 
come of the change that was then wrought in him. It was then 
that there flashed upon him the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom he had persecuted as a pretender and blasphemer, was really 
exalted to the right hand of God, and really charged with infinite 
gifts and blessings for men. The conviction then decisively won 
sank into his soul, and became the master-key which he applied to 
the solution of all problems and all struggles ever afterwards. 

But St. Paul was a Jew, an ardent Jew, a Pharisee, who had 
spent his whole life before his conversion in the study of the Old 
Testament. And it was therefore natural to him, as soon as he 
began to reflect on this experience of his that he should go back to 
his Bible, and seek there for the interpretation of it. When he 
did so two passages seemed to him to stand out above all others. 
The words riots, miorevw are not very common in the LXX, but 
they occurred in connexion with two events which were as much 
turning-points in the history of Israel as the embracing of Chris- 
tianity had been a turning-point for himself. The Jews were in 
the habit of speculating about Abraham’s faith, which was his 
response to the promise made to him. The leading text which 
dealt with this was Gen. xv. 6: and there it was distinctly laid 
down that this faith of Abraham’s had consequences beyond itself : 
another primary term was connected with it: ‘Abraham believed 
God and it (his belief) was reckoned unto him for righteousness.’ 
Again just before the beginning of the great Chaldaean or Baby- 
lonian invasion, which was to take away their ‘place and nation’ 
from the Jews but which was at the same time to purify them in 
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the furnace of affliction, the Prophet Habakkuk had announced that 
one class of persons should be exempted on the ground of this 
very quality, ‘faith.’ ‘The just or righteous man shall live by 
faith.” Here once more faith was brought into direct connexion 
with righteousness. When therefore St. Paul began to interrogate 
his own experience and to ask why it was that since his conversion, 
i.e. since his acceptance of Jesus as Messiah and Lord, it had 
become so much easier for him to do right than it had been before ; 
and when he also brought into the account the conclusion, to which 
the same conversion had led him, as to the significance of the Life 
and Death of Jesus for the whole Church or body of believers ; what 
could lie nearer at hand than that he should associate faith and 
tighteousness together, and associate them in the way of referring 
all that made the condition of righteousness so much more possible 
under Christianity than it had been under Judaism, objectively to 
the work of the Messiah, and subjectively to the appropriation of 
that work by the believer in the assent which he gave to the one 
proposition which expressed its value ? 

It will be seen that there is more than one element in this con- 
ception which has to be kept distinct. As we advance further in 
the Epistle, and more particularly when we come to the great 
passage iii. 21-26, we shall become aware that St. Paul attached to 
the Death of Christ what we may call a sacrificial efficacy. He 
regarded it as summing up under the New Covenant all the func- 
tions that the Mosaic Sacrifices had discharged under the Old. As 
they had the effect, as far as anything outward could have the 
effect, of placing the worshipper in a position of fitness for ap- 
proach to God; so once for all the sacrifice of Christ had placed 
the Christian worshipper in this position. That was a fact objec- 
tive and external to himself of which the Christian had the benefit 
simply by being a Christian; in other words by the sole act of 
faith. If besides this he also found by experience that in following 
with his eye in loyal obedience (like the author of Ps. cxxiii) his 
Master Christ the restraint of selfishness and passion became far 
easier for him than it had been, that was indeed a different matter ; 
but that too was ultimately referable to the same cause; it too 
dated from the same moment, the moment of the acceptance of 
Christ. And although in this case more might be said to be done 
by the man himself, yet even there Christ was the true source of 
strength and inspiration; and the more reliance was placed on this 
strength and inspiration the more effective it became ; so much so 
that St. Paul glories in his infirmities because they threw him back 
upon Christ, so that when he was weak, then he became strong. 

On this side the influence of Christ upon the Christian life was 
a continuous influence extending as long as life itself. But even 
here the critical moment was the first, because it established the 
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relation. It was like magnetism which begins to act as soon as 
the connexion is complete. Accordingly we find that stress is 
constantly laid upon this first moment—the moment of being 
‘baptized into Christ’ or ‘ putting on Christ,’ although it is by no 
means implied that the relation ceases where it began, and on the 
contrary it is rather a relation which should go on strengthening. 
Here too the beginning is an act of faith, but the kind of faith 
which proceeds ¢« miorews els miotw. We shall have the process 
described more fully when we come to chapters vi-viii. 

éx mlatews eig tiotw. The analogy of Ps. Ixxxiii. 8 | pias 7) 
éx Suvdpews eis Sivapw, and of 2 Cor. ii. 16 &« Oavdrou eis Odvarov.... 
éx Cans eis Conv, seems to show that this phrase should be taken as 
widely as possible. It is a mistake to limit it either to the deepen- 
ing of faith in the individual or to its spread in the world at large 
(ex fide predicantium in fidem credentium Sedulius): both are 
included: the phrase means ‘starting from a smaller quantity of 
faith to produce a larger quantity,’ at once intensively and ex- 
tensively, in the individual and in society. 

& Bixatos éx miotews. Some take the whole of this phrase 
together. ‘The man whose righteousness is based on faith,’ as if 
the contrast (not expressed but implied) were between the man 
whose righteousness is based on faith and one whose righteousness 
is based on works. It is true that this is quite in harmony with 
St. Paul’s teaching as expressed more fully in Rom. iii. 22, 25; 
Gal. ii. 16: but it was certainly not the meaning of Habakkuk, 
and if St. Paul had intended to emphasize the point here it lay 
very near at hand to write 6 8€ ék miorews dixavos, and so remove all 
ambiguity. It is merely a question of emphasis, because in the 
ordinary way of taking the verse it is implied that the ruling 
motive of the man, the motive which gives value to his righteous- 
ness and gains for him the Divine protection, is his faith. 


A few authorities (C*, Vulg. codd. mon opt. Harcl., Orig.-lat. Hieron.) 
insert pov (6 32 dix, pov é« mlorews, or 6 52 Six. ee miotews pov Cnoerat) from 
the LXX. Marcion, as we should expect, seems to have omitted not only 
mp@rov but the quotation from Habakkuk; this would naturally follow 
from his antipathy to everything Jewish, though he was not quite consistent 
in cutting out all quotations from the O. T. He retains the same quotation 
(not, however, as a quotation) in Gal. iii. 4, the context of which he is able 
to turn against the Jews. For the best examination of Marcion’s text see 
Zahn, Gesch. d. Neutest. Kanons, ii. 515 ff. 


The word dixaos and its cognates. 


Sikavos, Sueatoovvy. In considering the meaning and application of these 
terms it is important to place ourselves at the right point of view—at the 
point of view, that is, of St. Paul himself, a Jew of the Jews, and not either 
Greek or mediaeval or modern. Two main facts have to be borne in mind 
in regard to the history of the words Sixatos and diaatoovvn. The first is that 
although there was a sense in which the Greek words covered the whole 
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tange of right action (Ath. Mic. V.i. 15 dieatocdvn=Tedcia dperh with the 
single qualification that it is mpds érepoy, the duty to one’s neighbour *), yet 
in practice it was far more commonly used in the narrower sense of Justice 
(distributive or corrective zbéd. 2 ff.). The Platonic designation of d:cacoovvn 
as one of the four cardinal virtues (Wisdom, Temperance, and Courage or 
Fortitude, being the others) had a decisive and lasting influence on the whole 
subsequent history of the word in the usage of Greek philosophy, and of all 
those moral systems which have their roots in that fertile soil. In giving 
a more limited scope to the word Plato was only following the genius of his 
people. The real standard of Greek morals was rather 7d xaAdv—that which 
was morally noble, impressive, admirable—than 76 Sicacov. And if there 
was this tendency to throw the larger sense of d:xa:oovvn into the background 
in Greek morals, that tendency was still more intensified when the scene was 
changed from Greece to Rome. The Latin language had no equivalent at 
all for the wider meaning of dieatoovyn. It had to fall back upon justitia, 
which in Christian circles indeed could not help being affected by the domi- 
nant use in the Bible, but which could never wholly throw off the limiting 
conditions of its origin. This is the second fact of great and outstanding 
significance. We have to remember that the Middle Ages derived one half of 
its list of virtues through Cicero from the Stoics and Plato, and that the four 
Pagan virtues were still further thrown into the shade by the Christian triad. 

Happily for ourselves we have in English two distinct words for the two 
distinct conceptions, ‘justice’ and ‘righteousness.’ And so especially from 
the time of the translation of the Bible into the vernacular, the conception 
‘righteousness’ has gone far to recover its central importance. The same 
may perhaps be said of the Teutonic nations generally, through the strength 
of the Biblical influence, though the German branch has but the single word 
Gerechtigkett to express the two ideas. With them it is probably true 
that the wider sense takes precedence of the narrower. But at the time 
when St. Paul wrote the Jew stood alone in maintaining the larger sense of 
the word full and undiminished. 

It is a subordinate question what was the origin of the fundamental idea. 
A recent writer (Smend, Alttest. Religionsgesch. p. 410 ff.) puts forward the 
view that this was the ‘ being in the right,’ as a party to a suit in a court of 
law. It may well be true that as 5/«n meant in the first instance ‘usage,’ 
and then came to mean ‘right’ because usage was the earliest standard of 
right, in like manner the larger idea of ‘righteousness’ may have grown 
up out of the practice of primitive justice. It may have been first applied 
to the litigant who was adjudged to be ‘in the right,’ and to the judge, who 
awarded ‘the right’ carefully and impartially. 

This is matter, more or less, of speculation. In any case the Jew of 
St. Paul’s day, whatever his faults, assigned no inadequate place to 
Righteousness. It was with him really the highest moral ideal, the principle 
of all action, the goal of all effort. 

If the Jew had a fault it was not that righteousness occupied an inadequate 
place in his thoughts; it was rather that he went a wrong way to attain to 
it. ’IopanA 52 didKwv vopov Siaoorvyns eis vdpov odK EpOace, is St. Paul’s 
mournful verdict (Rom. ix. 31), For a Jew the whole sphere of righteousness 
was taken up by the Mosaic Law. His one idea of righteousness was that 
of conformity to this Law. Righteousness was for him essentially obedience 
to the law. No doubt it was this in the first instance out of regard to the 
law as the expressed Will of God. But the danger lay in resting too much 
in the code as a code and losing sight of the personal Will of a holy and 
good God behind it. The Jew made this mistake; and the consequence was 
that his view of obedience to the law became formal and mechanical. It is 
impossible for an impartial mind not to be deeply touched by the spectacle 


* Aristotle quotes the proverb év 52 dixcootyy ovAAnBdny nao’ dperi én. 
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of the religious leaders of a nation devoting themselves with so much earnest: 
ness and zeal to the study of a law which they believed to come, and which 
in a certain sense and measure really did come, from God, and yet failing so 
disastrously as their best friends allow that they did fail in grasping the 
law's true spirit. No one felt more keenly than St. Paul himself the full 
pathos of the situation, His heart bleeds for them (Rom. ix. 2); he cannot 
withhold his testimony to their zeal, though unhappily it is not a zeal 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2). 

Hence it was that all this mass—we must allow of honest though ill- 
directed effort—needed reforming. The more radical the reformation the 
better. There came One Who laid His finger upon the weak place and 
pointed out the remedy—at first as it would seem only in words in which the 
Scripture-loving Rabbis had been before Him: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind... 
and... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Matt. xxii. 37, 39 Il), 
and then more searchingly and with greater fulness of illustration and 
application, ‘There is nothing from without the man that going into him 
can defile him: but the things which proceed out of the man are those that 
defile the man’ (Mark vii. 15 ||); and then yet again more searchingly still, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden... Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me... For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light’ 
(Matt. xi. 28-30). 

So the Master; and then came the disciple. And he too seized the heart 
of the secret. He too saw what the Master had refrained from putting with 
a degree of emphasis which might have been misunderstood (at least the 
majority of His reporters might leave the impression that this had been the 
case, though one, the Fourth Evangelist, makes Him speak more plainly). 
The later disciple saw that,if there was to be a real reformation, the first 
thing to be done was to give it a personal ground, to base it on a personal 
relationship. And therefore he lays down that the righteousness of the 
Christian is to be a ‘righteousness of faith.’ Enough will have been said in 
the next note and in those on é« micrews and Sixatoovvn cod as to the 
nature of this righteousness. It is sharply contrasted with the Jewish con- 
ception of righteousness as cbedience to law, and of course goes far deeper 
than any Pagan conception as to the motive of righteousness. The specially 
Pauline feature in the conception expressed in this passage is that the 
‘declaration of righteousness’ on the part of God, the Divine verdict of 
acquittal, runs 2” advance of the actual practice of righteousness, and comes 
forth at once on the sincere embracing of Christianity. 

Sixatotv, SuxatodoGar, The verb d:carodv means properly ‘to pronounce 
righteous.’ It has relation to a verdict pronounced by a judge. In so far as 
the person ‘ pronounced righteous’ is not really righteous it has the sense of 
‘amnesty’ or ‘forgiveness.’ But it cannot mean to ‘make righteous.’ 
There may be other influences which go to make a person righteous, but 
they are not contained, or even hinted at, in the word Sicaiodv. That word 
means ‘to declare righteous,’ ‘to treat as righteous’; it may even mean ‘to 
prove righteous’; but whether the person so declared, treated as, or proved 
to be righteous is really so, the word itself neither affirms nor denies. 

This rather sweeping proposition is made good by the following con- 
siderations :— 

(i) By the nature of verbs in -dw: comp. Sf. Comm. on 1 Cor. vi. 11 
‘How can dixaiody possibly signify “to make righteous?” Verbs indeed of 
this ending from adjectives of Zhysical meaning may have this use, e.g. 
tupdody, “to make blind.” But when such words are derived from adjectives 
of moral meaning, as dfiody, dood, diarodv, they do by usage and must 
from the nature of things signify to deem, to account, to prove, or to treat 
as worthy, holy, righteous,’ 
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(ii) By the regular use of the word. Godet (p. 199) makes a bold 
assertion, which he is hardly likely to have verified, but yet which is probably 
right, that there is no example in the whole of classical literature where the 
word =‘ to make righteous.’ The word however is not of frequent occurrence. 

(iii) From the constant usage of the LXX (O. T. and Apocr.), where the 
word occurs some forty-five times, always or almost always with the forensic 
or judicial sense. 

In the great majority of cases this sense is unmistakable, The nearest 

approach to an exception is Ps. Ixxiii [xxii] 13 dpa pataiws éd:calwoa tiv 
«apdiav pov, where, however, the word seems to = ‘ pronounced righteous,’ in 
other words, ‘I called my conscience clear.’ In Jer. iii. 11; Ezek. xvi. 51, 
52 due. = ‘ prove righteous.’ 
___(iv) From a like usage in the Pseudepigraphic Books: e.g. Ps. Sol. ii. 16 ; 
iil. 5; iv. 9; viii. 7, 27, 31; ix. 3 (in these passages the word is used con- 
sistently of ‘vindicating’ the character of God); justifico 4 Ezr. iv. 18; 
x. 163 xii. 7; 5 Ezr. ii. 20 (Libd. Apocr. ed. O. F. Fritzsche, p. 643)—all 
these passages are forensic; Apoc. Baruch. (in Ceriani’s translation from 
the Syriac) xxi. 9, 11; xxiv. 1—where the word is applied to those who are 
“declared innocent’ as opposed to ‘sinners.’ 

(v) From the no less predominant and unmistakable usage of the N. T.: 
Matt. xi. 19; xii. 37; Luke vii. 29, 35; x. 29; xvi. 15; xviii. 14; Rom. ii. 
13; ili. 4; 1 Cor. iv. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 16—to quote only passages which are 
absolutely unambiguous. 

(vi) The meaning is brought out in full in ch. iv. 5 7@ 52 yn epyaopéve, 
morevoyre dé éml Tov SincnodyTa Tov dgeEBH, Aoyi¢eTaL% TioTts avTOU eis SuKato- 
aivnv. Here it is expressly stated that the person justified has nothing 
to show in the way of meritorious acts; his one asset (so to speak) is faith, 
and this faith is taken as an ‘ equivalent for righteousness.’ 

We content ourselves for the present with stating this result as a philo- 
logical fact. What further consequences it has, and how it fits into the 
teaching of St. Paul, will appear later; see the notes on Stxaocdvn Ocov 
above and below. 

Sikatwpa. For the force of the termination -ya reference should be made 
to a note by the late T. S. Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6, part of which 
is quoted in this commentary on Rom. iv. 2. Sieaiwpa is the definite con- 
crete expression of the act of ditaiwors: we might define it as ‘a declaration 
that a thing is Sia:oy, or that a person is dimaos.’ From the first use we get 
the common sense of ‘ ordinance,’ ‘statute,’ as in Luke i. 6; Rom. i. 32, ii. 
26, and practically viii. 4; from the second we get the more characteristically 
Pauline use in Rom. v. 16,18. For the special shades of meaning in these 
passages see the notes upon them. 

Sixaiwots, This word occurs only twice in this Epistle (iv. 25, v. 18), 
and not at all besides in the N. T. Its place is taken by the verb dieaovy, 
just as in the Gospel of St. John the verb mozevev occurs no less than 
ninety-eight times, while the substantive miovis is entirely absent. In 
meaning dixaiwois preserves the proper force of the termination -ois: it 
denotes the ‘ process or act of pronouncing righteous,’ in the case of sinners, 
‘the act of acquittal.’ 


The Meaning of Faith in the New Testament and in 
some Fewish Writings. 


The word miorts has two leading senses, (1) fidelity and (2) belief. The 
second sense, as we have said, has its more exact significance determined by 
its object: it may mean, (i) belief in God; (ii) belief in the promises ot 
God; (iii) belief in Christ ; (iv) belief in some particular utterance, claim, or 
promise of God or Christ. 
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The last of these senses is the one most common in the Synoptic Gospels. 
‘Faith’ is there usually ‘belief inthe miracle-working power of Christ or of 
God through Christ.’ It is (a) the response of the applicant for relief— 
whether for himself or another—to the offer expressed or implied of that 
relief by means of miracles (Mark v. 34]|; x. 52). The effect of the 
miracle is usually proportioned to the strength of this response (Matt. ix. 29 
Kata Thy TicTwW vpov yevnOnrw tyiv: for degrees of faith see Matt. viii. 10, 
26; Luke xvii. 5, &c.). In Acts iii. 16 the faith which has just before been 
described as ‘ faith in the Name’ (of Christ) is spoken of as ‘faith brought 
into being by Christ’ (9 miorts 4 50 adtod), Faith is also (8) the confidence 
of the disciple that he can exercise the like miracle-working power when ex- 
pressly conferred upon him (Mark xi. 22-24 ||). This kind of faith our Lord 
in one place calls ‘faith in God’ (Mark xi. 22). There is one instance of 
‘faith’ used in a more general sense. When the Son of Man asks whether 
when He comes He shall find faith on the earth (Luke xviii. 8) He means 
‘faith in Himself.’ 

Faith in the performance of miracles is a-sense which naturally passes 
over into the Acts (Actsiii. 16; xiv.9). We find in that book also ‘ ¢he faith’ 
(4 miorts Acts vi. 7; xiii, 8; xiv. 22; xvi. 5; xxiv. 24), i.e. ‘the faith distinctive 
of Christians,’ belief that Jesus is the Son of God. ‘A door of faith’ (Acts 
xiv. 27) means ‘an opening for the spread of this belief.’ When mioms is 
used as an attribute of individuals (7Anpns miarews Acts vi. 5 of Stephen; xi. 
24 of Barnabas) it has the Pauline sense of the enthusiasm and force of 
character which come from this belief in Jesus. 

In the Epistle of St. James wiots is twice applied to prayer (Jas. i. 6; v. 
15), where it means the faith that God will grant what is prayed for. Twice 
it means ‘Christian faith’ (Jas. i. 3; ii. 1). In the controversial passage, 
Jas. ii. 14-26, where Faith is contrasted with Works, the faith intended is 
‘faith in God.’ One example of it is the ‘ belief that God is One’ (Jas. ii. 
1g); another is the trust in God which led Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Jas. ii. 
21), and to believe in the promise of his birth (Jas. ii. 23). Faith with 
St. James is more often the faith which is common to Jew and Christian ; 
even where it is Christian faith, it stops short of the Christian enthusiasm. 

In St. Jude, whose Epistle must on that account be placed late in the 
Apostolic age, faith has got the concrete sense of a ‘body of belief’—not 
necessarily a large or complete body, but, as we should say, ‘ the essentials 
of Christianity.” As the particular point agazzst which the saints are to 
contend is the denial of Christ, so the faith for which they are to contend 
would be the (full) confession of Christ (Jude 3 f., 20). 

In the two Epistles of St. Peter faith is always Christian faith (1 Pet. i. 5, 
7-9; ii. 6; 2 Pet. i. 1, 5), and usually faith as the foundation of character, 
When St. Peter speaks of Christians as ‘guarded through faith unto salva- 
tion’ (1 Pet. i. 5) his use approaches that of St. Paul; faith is treated as the 
‘one thing needful.’ 

St. John, as we have seen, very rarely uses the word aiots (1 Jo. v. 4), 
though he makes up by his fondness for morevw. With him too faith is 
a very fundamental thing; it is the ‘victory which overcometh the world.’ 
It is defined to be the belief ‘that Jesus is the Son of God’ (1 Jo. y. 5). 
Compared with St. Paul’s conception we may say that faith with St. John is 
rather contemplative and philosophic, where with St. Paul it is active and 
enthusiastic. In the Apocalypse faith comes nearer to fidelity; it is belief 
eae held (Rey. ii. 13, 19; xiii. 10; xiv. 12; cf. also mords i. 53 ii. 
10, &c.). 

The distinctive use of ‘faith’ in the Epistle to the Hebrews is for faith in 
the fulfilment of God’s promises, a firm belief of that which is still future and 
unseen (éAmopévww indoracis, mpayparov édeyxos ob BAetopévew Heb. xi. I). 
This use not only runs through ch. xi, but is predominant in all the places 
where the word occurs (Heb. iv. 2; vi. 1; x. 22f.; xii, 2; xiii. 7): it is not 
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found in St. Paul of promises the fulfilment of which is still future (for this 
he prefers éAzis: cf. Rom. viii. 25 ef 58 8 ob BAémopey éAniCoper, &:? bmopovijs 
dmexdexépe6a). St. Paul does however use ‘ faith’ for the confidence of O.T. 
saints in the fulfilment of particular promises made to them (so of Abraham 
in Rom, iv). 

Going outside the N. T. it is natural that the use of ‘faith’ should be 
neither so high nor so definite. Still the word is found, and frequently 
enough to show that the idea ‘ was in the air’ and waiting only for an object 
worthy of it. ‘Faith’ enters rather largely into the eschatological teaching 
respecting the Messianic time. Here it appears to have the sense of ‘ fidelity 
to the O. T. religion.’ In the Psalms of Solomon it is characteristic of the 
Messiah Himself: Ps. Sol. xvii. 45 motpaivey 7d moipmov Kupiov év mioret kat 
ditacoovvp. In the other Books it is characteristic of His subjects. Thus 
4 Ezr. vi. 28 floredit autem fides et vincetur corruptela; vii. 34 veritas stabtt 
et fides convalescet; 44 (114) soluta est intemperantia, abscissa est incredulitas 
(=dmoria), In Apoc. Baruch. and Assump. Moys. the word has this sense, 
but not quite in the same connexion: Afoc. Bar. liv. 5 revelas abscondita im- 
maculatis qui in fide subtecerunt se tibi et legi tuae; 21 glorificabis fideles 
tuxta fidem eorum ; \ix. 2 incredulis tormentumignis reservatum; Ass. Moys. 
iv. 8 duae autem tribus permanebunt in pracposita fide. In Apoc. Bar Wii. 2 we 
have it in the sense of faith in the prophecy of coming judgement : fides tudicét 
Juturi tunc gignebatur. Several times, in opposition to the use in St. Paul, 
we find ofera et fides combined, still in connexion with the ‘ last things’ but 
retrospectively with reference to the life on earth. So 4 Ezra ix. 7, 8 e¢ ertt, 
omnis qui salvus factus fuerit et qui poterit effugere per opera sua vel per 
jidem in qua credidit, is relinquetur de praedictis periculis et videbit salutare 
meum in terra mea et in finibus mets; xiii. 23 tpse custodibit gut in periculo 
tnciderint, hi sunt gui habent opera et fidem ad Fortissimum. We might 
well believe that both these passages were suggested, though perhaps some- 
what remotely, by the verse of Habakkuk which St. Paul quotes, ‘Thesame 
may be said of 5 Ezr. xv. 3, 4 nec turbent te incredulitates dicentium, 
quoniam omnis incredulus in incredulitate sua morietur (L766. Apocr. p. 645, 
ed. O. F. Fritzsche). 

Among all these various usages, in Canonical Books as well as Extra- 
canonical, the usage of St. Paul stands out markedly. It forms a climax to 
them all with the single exception of St. John. There is hardly one of the 
ordinary uses which is not represented in the Pauline Epistles. To confine 
ourselves to Ep. to Romans; we have the word (i) clearly used in the sense 
of ‘fidelity’ or ‘faithfulness’ (the faithfulness of God in performing His 
promises), Rom. iii. 3; also (ii) in the sense of a faith which is practically 
that of the miracle-worker, faith as the foundation for the exercise of spiritual 
gifts, Rom. xii. 3, 6. . We have it (iii) for a faith like that of Abraham in 
the fulfilment of the promises of which he was the chosen recipient, Rom. iv. 
passim. The faith of Abraham however becomes something more than 
a particular attitude in regard to particular promises; it is (iv) a standing 
attitude, deliberate faith in God, the key-note of his character; in ch, iy. the 
last sense is constantly gliding into this. A faith like Abraham’s is typical of 
the Christian’s faith, which has however both a lower sense and a higher: 
sometimes (v) it is in a general sense the acceptance of Christianity, Rom, i. 
5; x. 8,17; xvi. 26; but it is also (vi) that specially strong and confident 
acceptance, that firm planting of the character upon the service of Christ, 
which enables a man to disregard small scruples, Rom. xiv. 1, 22 f.; cf. i. 
17. The centre and mainspring of this higher form of faith is (vii) defined 
more exactly as ‘faith in Jesus Christ,’ Rom. iii. 22 q,v., 26. This is the 
crowning and characteristic sense with St. Paul; and it is really this which 
he has in view wherever he ascribes to faith the decisive significance which 
he does ascribe to it, even though the object is not expressed (as in i. 19 5 iii. 
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ay ff.; v. 1, 2). We have seen that it is not merely assent or adhesion but 
enthusiastic adhesion, personal adhesion; the highest and most effective 
motive-power of which human character is capable. It is well to remember 
that St. Paul has all these meanings before him; and he glances from one to 
another as the hand of a violin-player runs over the strings of his violin, 


The Righteousness of God. 


The idea of the righteousness of God, imposing as it is in the 
development given to it in this Epistle, is by no means essentially 
a new one. It is one of those fundamental Biblical ideas which 
run through both Testaments alike and appear in a great variety of 
application. The Hebrew prophets were as far as possible from 
conceiving of the Godhead as a metaphysical abstraction. The 
I AM THAT I AM of the Book of Exodus is very different from 
the dvrws dv, the Pure Being, without attributes because removed 
from all contact with matter, of the Platonizing philosophers. The 
essential properties of Righteousness and Holiness which charac- 
terized the Lord of all spirits contained within themselves the 
springs of an infinite expansiveness. Having brought into existence 
a Being endowed with the faculty of choice and capable of right 
and wrong action they could not rest until they had imparted to 
that Being something of themselves. The Prophets and Psalmists 
of the Old Testament seized on this idea and gave it grand and 
far-reaching expression. We are apt not to realize until we come 
to look to what an extent the leading terms in this main pro- 
position of the Epistle had been already combined in the Old 
Testament. Reference has been made to the triple combination of 
‘righteousness,’ ‘salvation’ and ‘revelation’ in Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2: 
similarly Is. lvi. 1 ‘ My salvation is near to come, and My righteous- 
ness to be revealed.’ The double combination of ‘righteousness’ 
and ‘salvation’ is more common. In Ps. xxiv. [xxiii.] 5 it is 
slightly obscured in the LXX: ‘He shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord and righteousness (€Aeypoovrnv) from the God of his 
salvation (mapa @cod owripos airov). In the Second Part of Isaiah 
it occurs frequently: Is. xlv. 21-25 ‘ There is no God beside Me ; 
a just God and a Saviour (Sikatos kai cwrnp). Look unto Me and 
be ye saved... .the word is gone forth from My mouth in righteous- 
ness and shall not return (or righteousness is gone forth from My 
mouth, a word which shall not return R. V. marg.)... Only in 
the Lord shall one say unto Me is righteousness and strength. ... 
In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified (dxé Kupéov 
dixawOjoovra), and shall glory’: Is. xlvi. 13 ‘I bring near My 
righteousness ; it shall not be far off, and My salvation shall not 
tarry: and I will place salvation in Zion for Israel My glory’: Is, 
li. 5, 6 ‘My righteousness is near, My salvation is gone forth... 
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My salvation shall be for ever, and My righteousness shall not be 
abolished.’ 

In all these passages the righteousness of God is conceived as 
‘going forth,’ as projected from the Divine essence and realizing 
itself among men. In Is. liv. 17 it is expressly said, ‘Their 
righteousness [which] is of Me’; and in Is. xlv. 25 the process is 
described as one of justification (‘in the Lord shall all the seed of 
Israel be justified’: see above). In close attendance on the 
righteousness of God is His salvation; where the one is the other 
immediately follows. 

These passages seem to have made a deep impression upon 
St. Paul. To him too it seems a necessity that the righteousness 
of God should be not only inherent but energizing, that it should 
impress and diffuse itself as an active force in the world. 

According to St. Paul the manifestation of the Divine righteous- 
ness takes a number of different forms. Four of these may be 
specified. (1) It is seen in the fidelity with which God fulfils His 
promises (Rom, iii. 3, 4). (2) It is seen in the punishment 
which God metes out upon sin, especially the great final punish- 
ment, the jpépa dpyas kat dmoxadiwews Sixaroxpicias Tod cod (Rom. 
ii. 5). Wrath is only the reaction of the Divine righteousness 
when it comes into collision with sin. (3) There is one signal mani- 
festation of righteousness, the nature of which it is difficult for us 
wholly to grasp, in the Death of Christ. We are going further 
than we have warrant for if we set the Love of God in opposition 
to His Justice; but we have the express warrant of Rom. iii. 25, 26 
for regarding the Death on Calvary as a culminating exhibition of 
the Divine righteousness, an exhibition which in some mysterious 
way explains and justifies the apparent slumbering of Divine re- 
sentment against sin. The inadequate punishment hitherto in- 
flicted upon sin, the long reprieve which had been allowed man- 
kind to induce them to repent, all looked forward as it were to that 
culminating event. Without it they could not have been; but the 
shadow of it was cast before, and the prospect of it made them 
possible. (4) There is a further link of connexion between what is 
said as to the Death of Christ on Calvary and the leading pro- 
position laid down in these verses (i. 16, 17) as to a righteousness 
of God apprehended by faith. The Death of Christ is of the 
nature of a sacrifice (€v 7@ avrod aipart) and acts as an iaoripiov 
(iii. 25 q. v.) by virtue of which the Righteousness of God which 
reaches its culminating expression in it becomes capable of wide 
diffusion amongst men. This is the great ‘going forth’ of the 
Divine Righteousness, and it embraces in its scope all believers. 
The essence of it, however, is—at least at first, whatever it may be 
ultimately—that it consists not in making men actually righteous 
but in ‘justifying ’ or treating them as if they were righteous, 
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Here we reach a fundamental conception with St. Paul, and one 
which dominates all this part of the Epistle to the Romans, so that 
it may be well to dwell upon it in some detail. : 

We have seen that a process of transference or conversion 
takes place ; that the righteousness of which St. Paul speaks, though 
it issues forth from God, ends in a state or condition of man. How 
could this be? The name which St. Paul gives to the process 
is diaiwors (iv. 25, v. 18). More often he uses in respect to 
it the verb dixaotcbat (iii, 24, 28, v. 1, 9, viii. 30, 33). The full 
phrase is d:xatodoba ék miorews: which means that the believer, by 
virtue of his faith, is ‘accounted or treated as if he were righteous’ 
in the sight of God. More even than this: the person so ‘ac- 
counted righteous’ may be, and indeed is assumed to be, not 
actually righteous, but doe8js (Rom. iv. 5), an offender against 
God. 

There is something sufficiently startling in this. The Christian 
life is made to have its beginning in a fiction. No wonder that 
the fact is questioned, and that another sense is given to the words 
—that dicatodcda is taken to imply not the attribution of righteous- 
ness in idea but an imparting of actual righteousness. The facts 
of language, however, are inexorable: we have seen that denacody, 
dicatotcda have the first sense and not the second; that they are 
rightly said to be ‘forensic’; that they have reference to a judicial 
verdict, and to nothing beyond. To this conclusion we feel bound 
to adhere, even though it should follow that the state described 
is (if we are pressed) a fiction, that God is regarded as dealing 
with men rather by the ideal standard of what they may be than by 
the actual standard of what they are. What this means is that 
when a man makes a great change such as that which the first 
Christians made when they embraced Christianity, he is allowed 
to start on his career with a clean record; his sin-stained past 
is not reckoned against him. The change is the great thing; it 
is that at which God looks. As with the Prodigal Son in the 
parable the breakdown of his pride and rebellion in the one cry, 
‘Father, I have sinned’ is enough. The father does not wait 
to be gracious. He does not put him upon a long term of 
probation, but reinstates him at once in the full privilege of 
sonship. The justifying verdict is nothing more than the ‘best 
robe’ and the ‘ring’ and the ‘fatted calf’ of the parable (Luke 
xv, 22 f.), 

When the process of Justification is thus reduced to its simplest 
elements we see that there is after all nothing so very strange 
about it. It is simply Forgiveness, Free Forgiveness, The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son is a picture of it which is complete on two 
of its sides, as an expression of the attitude of mind required in 
the sinner, and of the reception accorded to him by God. To 
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insist that it must also be complete in a negative sense, and that 
it excludes any further conditions of acceptance, because no such 
conditions are mentioned, is to forget the nature of a parable. 
It would be as reasonable to argue that the father would be 
indifferent to the future conduct of the son whom he has recovered 
because the curtain falls upon the scene of his recovery and is 
not again lifted. By pressing the argument from silence in this 
way we should only make the Gospels inconsistent with them- 
selves, because elsewhere they too (as we shall see) speak of 
further conditions besides the attitude and temper of the sinner. 

We see then that at bottom and when we come to the essence of 
things the teaching of the Gospels is not really different from the 
teaching of St. Paul. It may be said that the one is tenderly and 
pathetically human where the other is a system of Jewish Scho- 
lasticism. But even if we allow the name it is an encouragement 
to us to seek for the simpler meaning of much that we may be 
inclined to call ‘scholastic.’ And we may also by a little inspection 
discover that in following out lines of thought which might come 
under this description St. Paul is really taking up the threads of 
grand and far-reaching ideas which had fallen from the Prophets 
of Israel and had never yet been carried forwards to their legitimate 
issues. The Son of Man goes straight, as none other, to the 
heart of our common humanity; but that does not exclude the 
right of philosophizing or theologizing on the facts of religion, and 
that is surely not a valueless theology which has such facts as its 
foundation. 

What has been thus far urged may serve to mitigate the apparent 
strangeness of St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification. But there is 
much more to be said when we come to take that doctrine with 
its context and to put it in its proper place in relation to the whole 
system. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the doctrine belongs 
strictly speaking only to the beginning of the Christian’s career. 
It marks the initial stage, the entrance upon the way of life. It 
was pointed out a moment ago that in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son the curtain drops at the readmission of the prodigal to his 
home. We have no further glimpse of his home life. To isolate 
the doctrine of Justification is to drop the curtain at the same 
place, as if the justified believer had no after-career to be re- 
corded. 

But St. Paul does not so isolate it. He takes it up and follows 
every step in that after-career till it ends in the final glory (ods de 
dsxaiwee, Tovrovs Kai édd€ace viii, 30). We may say roughly that 
the first five chapters of the Epistle are concerned with the doctrine 
of Justification, in itself (i. 16—iii. 30), in its relation to leading 
features of the Old Covenant (iii. 31—iv. 25) and in the conse- 
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quences which flowed from it (v. 1-21). But with ch. vi another 
factor is introduced, the Mystical Union of the Christian with the 
Risen Christ. This subject is prosecuted through three chapters, 
vi-viii, which really cover (except perhaps the one section vii. 
7-25)—and that with great fulness of detail—the whole career 
of the Christian subsequent to Justification. We shall speak of 
the teaching of those chapters when we come to them. 

It is no doubt an arguable question how far these later chapters 
can rightly be included under the same category as the earlier. 
Dr. Liddon for instance summarizes their contents as ‘ Justification 
considered subjectively and in its effects upon life and conduct. 
Moral consequences of Justification. (A) The Life of Justification 
and sin (vi. 1-14). (B) The Life of Justification and the Mosaic 
Law (vi. 15—vii. 25). (C) The Life of Justification and the work 
of the Holy Spirit (viii.). The question as to the legitimacy of 
this description hangs together with the question as to the meaning 
of the term Justification. If Justification=/ustitta infusa as well 
as imputata, then we need not dispute the bringing of chaps. vi-viii 
under that category. But we have given the reasons which compel 
us to dissent from this view. The older Protestant theologians dis- 
tinguished between Justification and Sanctification; and we think 
that they were right both in drawing this distinction and in 
referring chaps. vi-viii to the second head rather than to the first. 
On the whole St. Paul does keep the two subjects separate from 
each other; and it seems to us to conduce to clearness of thought 
to keep them separate. 

At the same time we quite admit that the point at issue is rather 
one of clearness of thought and convenience of thinking than 
anything more material. Although separate the two subjects run 
up into each other and are connected by real links. There is an 
organic unity in the Christian life. Its different parts and functions 
are no more really separable than the different parts and functions 
of the human body. And in this respect there is a true analogy 
between body and soul. When Dr. Liddon concludes his note 
(p. 18) by saying, ‘Justification and sanctification may be dis- 
tinguished by the student, as are the arterial and nervous systems 
in the human body; but in the living soul they are coincident and 
inseparable,’ we may cordially agree. The distinction between 
Justification and Sanctification or between the subjects of chaps. 
i. 16—v, and chaps. vi-viii is analogous to that between the arterial 
and nervous systems; it holds good as much and no more—no 
more, but as much. 

A further question may be raised which the advocates of the 
view we have just been discussing would certainly answer in the 
affirmative, viz, whether we might not regard the whole working 
out of the influences brought to bear upon the Christian in chaps, 
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vi-vili, as yet a fifth great expression of the Righteousness of God 
as energizing amongst men. We too think that it might be so 
regarded. It stands quite on a like footing with other manifesta- 
tions of that Righteousness. All that can be said to the contrary 
is that St. Paul himself does not explicitly give it this name. 


THE UNIVERSAL NEED: FAILURE OF 
THE GENTILES. 


I. 18-32. This revelation of Righteousness, tssuing forth 
from God and embracing man, has a dark background in 
that other revelation of Divine Wrath at the gross wicked- 
ness of men (ver. 18). 

There are three stages: (1) the knowledge of God which 
all might have from the character imprinted upon Creation 
(vv. 19-20); (2) the deliberate ignoring of this knowledge 
and idle speculation ending in idolatry (vv. 21-23); (3) the 
judicial surrender of those who provoke God by idolatry te 
every kind of moral degradation (vv. 24-32). _ 


18 This message of mine is the one ray of hope for a doomed 
world. The only other revelation,-which we can see all around 
us, is a revelation not of the Righteousness but of the Wrath 
of God breaking forth—or on the point of breaking forth—from 
heaven, like the lightning from a thundercloud, upon all the 
countless offences at once against morals and religion of which 
mankind are guilty. They stifle and suppress the Truth within 
them, while they go on still in their wrong-doing (év ddu.). It is 
not merely ignorance, All that may be known of God He has 
revealed in their hearts and consciences. For since the world 
has been created His attributes, though invisible in themselves, 
are traced upon the fabric of the visible creation. I mean, His 
Power to which there is no beginning and those other attributes 
which we sum up under the common name of Divinity. 

So plain is all this as to make it impossible to escape the 
responsibility of ignoring it. ™ The guilt of men lay not in their 
ignorance; for they had a knowledge of God. But in spite of 
that knowledge, they did not pay the homage due to Him as 
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God: they gave Him no thanks; but they gave the rein to futile 
speculations; they lost all intelligence of truth, and their moral 
sense was obscured. ™ While they boasted of their wisdom, they 
were turned to folly. *In place of the majesty of the Eternal 
God, they worshipped some fictitious representation of weak and 
perishable man, of bird, of quadruped or reptile. 

% Such were the beginnings of idolatry. And as a punishment 
for it God gave them up to moral corruption, leaving them to 
follow their own depraved desires wherever they might lead, even 
to the polluting of their bodies by shameful intercourse. * Repro- 
bates, who could abandon the living and true God for a sham 
divinity, and render divine honours and ritual observance to the 
creature, neglecting the Creator (Blessed be His name for ever!). 

% Because of this idolatry, I repeat, God gave them up to the 
vilest passions. Women behaved like monsters who had forgotten 
their sex. ®’ And men, forsaking the natural use, wrought shame 
with their own kind, and received in their physical degradation 
a punishment such as they deserved. 

28 They refused to make God their study: and as they rejected 
Him, so He rejected them, giving them over to that abandoned 
mind which led them into acts disgraceful to them as men: 
replete as they were with every species of wrong-doing; with 
active wickedness, with selfish greed, with thorough inward de- 
pravity : their hearts brimming over with envy, murderous thoughts, 
quarrelsomeness, treacherous deceit, rank ill-nature; backbiters, 
*°slanderers; in open defiance of God, insolent in act, arrogant in 
thought, braggarts in word towards man; skilful plotters of evil, 
bad sons, * dull of moral apprehension, untrue to their word, 
void of natural duty and of humanity: ** Reprobates, who, knowing 
full well the righteous sentence by which God denounces death 
upon all who act thus, are not content with doing the things which 
He condemns themselves but abet and applaud those who practise 
them, 

18. There is general agreement as to the structure of this 
part of the Epistle. St. Paul has just stated what the Gospel 
is; he now goes on to show the necessity for such a Gospel. 
The world is lost without it. Following what was for a Jew 
the obvious division, proof is given of a complete break-down in 
regard to righteousness (i) on the part of the Gentiles, (ii) on the 
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part of the Jews. The summary conclusion of the whole section 
i, 18—iil. 20 is given in the two verses iii. 19, 20: it is that the 
whole world, Gentile and Jew alike, stands guilty before God. 
Thus the way is prepared for a further statement of the means of 
removing that state of guilt offered in the Gospel. 


Marcion retained ver. 18, omitting @cod, perhaps through some accident 
on his own part or in the MS. which he copied (Zahn, w¢ sug, p. 516; the 
rather important cursive 47 has the same omission). The rest of the chapter 
with ii. 1 he seems to have excised. He may have been jealous of this 
trenchant attack upon the Gentiles, 


*Atoxadtnterat. How is this revelation made? Is the reference 
to the Final Judgement, or to the actual condition, as St. Paul 
saw it, of the heathen world? Probably not to either exclusively, 
but to both in close combination. The condition of the world 
seems to the Apostle ripe for judgement; he sees around him 
on all hands signs of the approaching end. In the latter half 
of this chapter St. Paul lays stress on these signs: he develops 
the dmoxadimrerat, present. In the first half of the next chapter 
he brings out the final doom to which the signs are pointing. 
Observe the links which connect the two sections: doxahimrerat 
i. 18 = dmoxddvys il. 5; Spyy i. 18, ii. 5,83 avaroddynros i, 20, 
a 

épyh Gc0d. (1) In the O. T. the conception of the Wrath of 
God has special reference to the Covenant-relation. It is inflicted 
either (a) upon Israelites for gross breach of the Covenant (Lev. 
x. 1, 2 Nadab and Abihu; Num. xvi. 33, 46 ff. Korah; xxv. 3 
Baal-peor), or (8) upon non-Israelites for oppression of the Chosen 
People (Jer. l. 11-17; Ezek. xxxvi. 5). (2) In the prophetic 
writings this infliction of ‘wrath’ is gradually concentrated upon 
a great Day of Judgement, the Day of the Lord (Is. ii. 10-22, &c. ; 
Jer. xxx. 7, 8; Joel iii. 12 ff. ; Obad. 8 ff. ; Zeph. iii. 8 ff.). (3) Hence 
the N. T. use seems to be mainly, if not altogether, eschatological : 
cf, Matt. iii. 7; 1 Thess. i. 10; Rom. ii. 5, v.g; Rev. vi. 16, 17. 
Even 1 Thess. ii. 16 does not seem to be an exception: the state 
of the Jews seems to St. Paul to be only a foretaste of the final 
woes. See on this subject esp. Ritschl, Rechifertigung u. Versoh- 
nung, ii. 124 ff. ed. 2. 


Similarly Euthym.-Zig. ’AmoxaAvmrer ac k.7.A. &y hpépg dnrovdrt kploews. 
We must remember however that St. Paul regarded the Day of Judgement as 
near at hand. 


év dScxia, ‘living in unrighteousness /he while’ Moule. 

katexévTwy. karéxew = (i) ‘to hold fast’ Lk. viii.15; 1 Cor. xi. 2, 
xv. 2, &.; (ii) ‘to hold down,’ ‘hold in check’ 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 
where 16 xaréxov, 6 xatéxov==the force of [Roman] Law and Order 
iby which Antichrist is restrained: similarly here byt in a bad 
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sense; it is the truth which is ‘held down,’ hindered, thwarted, 
checked in its free and expansive operation. 

19. Sidr: always in Gk. Test. =‘ because.’ There are three uses : 
(i) for 8° & 1 = propter quod, guamobrem, ‘ wherefore,’ introducing 
a consequence; (ii) for dia rodro ére = proplerea quod, or quia, 
‘because,’ giving a reason for what has gone before; (iii) from 
Herod. downwards, but esp. in later Gk. = rz, ‘ that.’ 

13 yrwordv. This is a similar case to that of evodwOjcopna above : 
yworés in Scripture generally (both LXX and N. T.) means as 
a rule ‘known’ (e.g. Acts i. 19, ii. 14, xv. 18, &c.); but it does 
not follow that it may not be used in the stricter sense of 
‘knowable,’ ‘what may be known’ (‘the intelligible nature’ 
T. H. Green, Zhe Witness of God, p. 4) where the context favours 
that sense: so Orig. Theoph. Weiss. Gif, against Chrys. Mey. 
De W. Va. There is the more room for this stricter use here 
as the word does not occur elsewhere in St. Paul and the induction 
does not cover his writings. 

év adtois, ‘within them.’ St. Paul repeatedly uses this preposi- 
tion where we might expect a different one (cf. Gal. i. 16; Rom. 
ii, 15): any revelation must pass through the human conscious- 
ness: so Mey. Go. Oltr. Lips., not exactly as Gif. (‘in their very 
nature and constitution as men’) or Moule (‘among them). 


Compare also Luther, Zad/e Talk, Aph. dxlix: ‘Melanchthon discoursing 
with Luther touching the prophets, who continually boast thus: ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,” asked whether God in person spoke with them or no. Luther 
replied: ‘‘ They were very holy, spiritual people, who seriously contemplated 
upon holy and divine things: therefore God spake with them in their 
consciences, which the prophets held as sure and certain revelations.”’ 

It is however possible that allowance should be made for the wider 
Hebraistic use of év, as in the phrase Aadeiy év tum (Habak. ii, 1 dmooko- 
mevow Tov ideiy ri AaAnoet ev épol: cf. Zech. i. 9, 13, 14, 19; ii. 33 iv. 4,53 
v. 5, 10; vi. 4; also 4 Ezr. v. 15 angelus guz loguebatur in me. In that 
case too much stress must not be laid on the preposition as describing an 
internal process. At the same time the analogy of Aadciy é&y does not cover 
the very explicit gavepdv éorw év ai’rois: and we must remember that 
St. Paul is writing as one who had himself an ‘abundance of revelations’ 
(2 Cor. xii, 7), and uses the language which corresponded to his own 
experience. 


20. dd kticews kdopov. Gif. is inclined to translate this ‘from 
the created universe,’ ‘creation’ (in the sense of ‘things created’) 
being regarded as the source of knowledge: he alleges Vulg. 
a creatura mundt. But it is not clear that Vulg. was intended 
to have this sense; and the parallel phrases dm’ dpyjs kdopou 
(Matt. xxiv. 21), dad xaraBodjjs kéopou (Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xi. 50; 
Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8), dm’ dpyijs xricews (Mark x. 6; xiii. 19; 2 Pet. 
iii, 4), seem to show that the force of the prep. is rather /mporal, 
‘since the creation of the universe’ (dp ob xpdvou 6 éparis éxricOn 
réonos Euthym.-Zig.), The idea of knowledge being derived from 
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the fabric of the created world is in any case contained in the 
context. 

ktigews: see Lft. Col. p. 214. kriouws has three senses: (i) the 
act of creating (as here); (ii) the result of that act, whether (a) the 
aggregate of created things (Wisd. v. 18; xvi. 24; Col. i. 15 and 
probably Rom. viii. rg ff.); or (8) a creature, a single created thing 
(Heb. iv. 13, and perhaps Rom. viii. 39, q. v.). 

kafopGtat: commonly explained to mean ‘are clearly seen’ 
(xara with intensive force, as in katayavOdvew, xaravoeiv); so Fri. 
Grm.-Thay. Gif. &c. It may however relate rather to the direction 
of sight, ‘are surveyed,’ ‘contemplated’ (‘are under observation’ 
Moule). Both senses are represented in the two places in which 
the word occurs in LXX: (i) in Job x. 4 9 Samep Bpords 6pa xabopas ; 
(ii) in Num. xxiv. 2 Badadp ... xabopa tov "Iopand éorpatomedeuxdra 
Kata dvds. 

Gidios: didiérns is a Divine attribute in Wisd. ii. 23 (v.1, see 
below) ; cf. also Wisd. vii. 26 gwrds didiov, Jude 6. 

The argument from the nature of the created world to the 
character of its Author is as old as the Psalter, Job and Isaiah: 
Peg, eS eecive os exbit Ae ie xl. es oxlv. 18'3-<Jobxik %9% 
XXVi. 14; xxxvi. 24 ff.; Wisd. ii. 23; xiii. 1,5, &c. It is common 
to Greek thought as well as Jewish: Arist. De Mundo 6 dOchpnros 
Gn’ al’tav tev épyov Oewpeirat [6 eds (Lid.). This argument is very 
fully set forth by Philo, De Praem. et Poen. 4 (Mang. ii. 415). 
After describing the order and beauty of Nature he goes on: 
‘ Admiring and being struck with amazement at these things, they 
arrived at a conception consistent with what they had seen, that 
all these beauties so admirable in their arrangement have not come 
into being spontaneously (ovK dmavrouaticbévra yéyover), but are the 
work of some Maker, the Creator of the world, and that there must 
needs be a Providence (mpdvoav); because it is a law of nature 
that the Creative Power (ré memoryxds) must take care of that which 
has come into being. But these admirable men superior as they 
are to all others, as I said, advanced from below upwards as if 
by a kind of celestial ladder guessing at the Creator from His 
works by probable inference (ofa did twos odpaviov kNipaxos amd tev 
epyov eixdrt AoyiopO croxacdpevor Tov Sypcovpysv). 

Oevdrns: Oedrns = Divine Personality, dedrns = Divine nature and 
properties: dvvauts is a single attribute, Oedrns is a summary term 
for those other attributes which constitute Divinity: the word 
appears in Biblical Gk. first in Wisd, xviii. g tov ris Geudrnros vépov 
vy Gpovola dudOevro, 

Didymus (772m. ii. 11; Migne, P. G. xxxix. 664) accuses the heretics of 

reading 0ed77s here, and it is found in one MS., P. 

It is certainly somewhat strange that so general a term as O«:drns should 
be combined with a term denoting a particular attribute like dU¥vayis. To 
meet this difficulty the attempt has been made to narrow down Oerns to 
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the signification of dé¢a, the divine glory or splendour. It is suggested 
that this word was not used because it seemed inadequate to describe the 
uniqueness of the Divine Nature (Rogge, Die Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus 
von a. religios-sittl. Charakt. d. Heidentums, Leipzig, 1888, p. 10 f.) 


els 75 elvat: e’s ré denotes here not direct and primary purpose 
but indirect, secondary or conditional purpose. God did not 
design that man should sin; but He did design that if they sinned 
they should be without excuse: on His part all was done to 
give them a sufficient knowledge of Himself. Burton however 
(Moods and Tenses, § 411) takes eis ré here as expressing not 
purpose but result, because of the causal clause which follows. 
‘This clause could be forced to an expression of purpose only by 
supposing an ellipsis of some such expression as kai otras ciaiy, 
and seems therefore to require that «is ré eiva be interpreted as 
expressing result.’ There is force in this reasoning, though the use 
of ets ré for mere result is not we believe generally recognized. 

21. éddfacav. d0éd¢w is one of the words which show a deepened 
significance in their religious and Biblical use. In classical Greek 
in accordance with the slighter sense of 6é£a it merely = ‘ to form 
an opinion about’ (dogagdpevos adixos, ‘ held to be unrighteous,’ Plato, 
Rep. 588 B); then later with a gradual rise of signification ‘to do 
honour to’ or ‘praise’ (em dperp dedoacpevor avdpes Polyb. VI. liii, 
10). And so in LXX and N. T. with a varying sense according 
to the subject to whom it is applied: (i) Of the honour done by 
man to man (Esth. iii, 1 éddfacev 6 Bacideds *Apraképéns *Apdy) ; 
(ii) Of that which is done by man to God (Lev. x. 3 év mdon rf 
ovvaywy? SofacOncopat) ; (iii) Of the glory bestowed on man by God 
(Rom. viii. 30 obs b€ edixaiwoe, rovrous kai eddéace) ; (iv) In a sense 
specially characteristic of the Gospel of St. John, of the visible 
manifestation of the glory, whether of the Father by His own act 
(Jo. xii. 28), or of the Son by His own act (Jo. xi. 4), or of the Son 
by the act of the Father (Jo. vii. 39; xii. 16, 23, &c.), or of the 
Father by the Incarnate Son (Jo. xiii. 31; xiv. 13; xvil. 1, 4, &c.). 

épatawdOnoav, ‘were frustrated,’ ‘rendered futile. In LXX ra 
pdraa = ‘idols’ as ‘things of nought” The two words occur 
together in 2 Kings xvii. 15 kal émopevOnoav oricw rév paraiwy kat 
eparawOnoay, 

Siadoyiopois: as usually in LXX and N. T. in a bad sense of 
‘ perverse, self-willed, reasonings or speculations’ (cf. Hatch, Zs. 
in Bibl. Gk. p. 8). 


Comp. Enoch xcix. 8, 9 ‘ And they will become godless by reason of the 
foolishness of their hearts, and their eyes will be blinded through the fear of 
their hearts and through visions in their dreams. Through these they will 
become godless and fearful, because they work all their works in a lie and 
they worship a stone.’ 


xapdia : the most comprehensive term for the human faculties, 
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the seat of feeling (Rom. ix. 2; x. 1); will (1 Cor. iv. 5; vii. 37; 
cf. Rom, xvi. 18); thoughts (Rom. x. 6, 8). Physically xap8éa 
belongs to the om\dyxva (2 Cor. vi. 11, 12); the conception of its 
functions being connected with the Jewish idea that life resided in 
the blood: morally it is neutral in its character, so that it may be 
either the home of lustful desires (Rom. i. 24), or of the Spirit 
(Rom. v. 5). 

23. 7\Aagay év: an imitation of a Heb. construction: cf. Ps. 
cvi. (cv.) 20 ; also for the expression Jer. ii. 11 (Del. ad loc.) &c. 

3égav = ‘manifested perfection.’ See on iii. 23. 


Comp. with this verse Philo, Vit. Mos. iii. 20 (Mang. ii. 161) of rov 
GAnO7 Ocdv katradindvtes Tors Pevdwvdpous <Snmovpynoay, pOaprais Kal yevnrais 
ovaias Thy Tod dyevnrou Kal dpOaprov mpdapnow émpnulcavtes: also De Lbriet. 
28 (Mang. i. 374) map’ 8 kal OeomAaoTeiv dptdpevos dyadpaTor Kal fodvwv Kat 
Grwv pupiwy apidpupatov tdrais diapdpos TeTexviTevpevov KaTémAnNoe Ti 
oikovpévav . . . KaTeipyacaTo TO évayTiov o8 mpocedédxnaev, avTi dotdrnTOos 
doéBevav—rd yap morAvbeov ev Tais THY appdven Wuyxais dOedTNs, Kal Oeod Tips 
Groyovow of Ta OvnTda Oawoavres—ols ovK eEnpKecer Alou Kal ceANvns . 
elxdvas SiaTAdcacba, GAd’ Ady Kal dAdyots (wos Kal putois Ths Tay apOdprov 
Tins peTéSooay. 


24. wapédwxey: three times repeated, here, in ver. 26 and in 
ver. 28. These however do not mark so many distinct stages in 
the punishment of the heathen; it is all one stage. Idolatry leads 
to moral corruption which may take different forms, but in all is 
a proof of God’s displeasure. Gif. has proved that the force of 
mapédwxev is not merely permissive (Chrys. Theodrt. Euthym.-Zig.*), 
through God permitting men to have their way; or privasive, 
through His withdrawing His gracious:aid ; but judzczal, the appro- 
priate punishment of their defection: it works automatically, one 
evil leading to another by natural sequence. 


This is a Jewish doctrine: Pirgé Adoth, iv. 2 ‘Every fulfilment of duty is 
rewarded by another, and every transgression is punished by another’; Shad- 
bath 104% ‘ Whosoever strives to keep himself pure receives the power to do 
so, and whosoever will be impure to him is it [the door of vice] thrown 
open’; Jerus. Talmud, ‘He who erects a fence round himself is fenced, and 
he who gives himself over is given over’ (from Delitzsch, Notes on Heb. 
Version of Ep. to Rom.). The Jews held that the heathen because of their 
rejection of the Law were wholly abandoned by God: the Holy Spirit was 
withdrawn from them (Weber, Adésyn. Theol. p. 66). 


év adrots SA BCD*%, several cursives; ¢v €avrois DCE FGKLP, 
&c., printed editions of Fathers, Orig. Chrys. Theodrt., Vulg. (az 
contumelits adfictanl corpora sua in ipsis). The balance is strongly 


* Similarly Adrian, an Antiochene writer (c. 440 A.D.) in his Eloayaryi) els 
Tas Ocias ypadds, a classified collection of figures and modes of speech em- 
ployed in Holy Scripture, refers this verse to the head Tijy ént rav dvOpwmivew 
Kakav ovyxepnow Tov OEod ws mpafiw avrov A€ye" éweid?) KwAVGaL Suvapevos, 
ToUTO ob TraLE!, 


’ 
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in favour of abrois, With this reading &tipdfeoOar is pass., and ev 
avrois = ‘among them’: with év €avrois, drip, is mid. (as Vulg.). 

On the forms, airod, abrod and éavrod see Buttmann, Gr. of NV. T. G2. (tr. 
Thayer) p. 111; Hort, /ntrod., Notes on Orthography. p. 144. 

In N. T. Greek there is a tendency to the disuse of strong reflexive forms. 
Simple possession is most commonly expressed by abrod, airijs, &c.: only 
where the reflexive character is emphasized (not merely swum, but suum 
ipsius) is éavrod used (hence the importance of such phrases as Tov éavrou 
vidy méupas Rom. viii. 3). Some critics have denied the existence in the 
N. T. of the aspirated aivod : and it is true that there is no certain proof of 
aspiration (such as the occurrence before it of ody or an elided preposition ; 
in early MSS. breathings are rare), but in a few strong cases, where the 
omission of the aspirate would be against all Greek usage, it is retained by 
WHA. (e.g. in Jo. ii. 24; Lk. xxiii. 12). 


25. otriwves: dors, often called ‘rel. of quality,’ (i) denotes 
a single object with reference to its kind, its nature, its capacities, 
its character (‘one who,’ ‘ being of such a kind as that’); and thus 
(ii) it frequently makes the adjectival sentence assign a cause for 
the main sentence: it is used like guz, or guippe guz, with subj. 

Th &dyPecav... 7G Pedder: abstr. for concrete, for rdv adnOwdy 
Ocdv.. . Tois Wevdeor Oeois, cf. 1 Thess. i. 9. 

éceBdoOnoav. This use of ocBdtecOa is an dmaf Neydpevoy; the 
common form is o¢BeoGa (see Va.). 

mapa Tov kTicavyTa = not merely ‘ more than the Creator’ (a force 
which the preposition might bear), but ‘passemg dy the Creator 
altogether,’ ‘to the neglect of the Creator.’ 


Cf. Philo, De Mund. Opif. 2 (Mangey, i. 2) tives yap Tov Kdcpov paAAov 4 
Tov KoopoTo.dy Oavydoayres (Loesner). 


8s éotiv edhoyyntds. Doxologies like this are of constant occurrence 
in the Talmud, and are a spontaneous expression of devout feeling 
called forth either by the thought of God’s adorable perfections or 
sometimes (as here) by the forced mention of that which reverence 
would rather hide. 

27. dwodkapBdvovtes : drod.= (i) ‘to receive back’ (as in Luke vi. 
34); (ii) ‘to receive one’s due’ (as in Luke xxiii. 41); and so here. 

28. Soxipacav: Soxiud¢w = (i) ‘to test’ (1 Cor. iii. 13, &c.); 
(ii) ‘to approve after testing’ (so here; and ii. 18; xiv. 22, &c.); 
similarly dddxpov = ‘rejected after testing,’ ‘ reprobate.’ 

év émyrvicer: ériyywos = ‘ after knowledge’: hence (i) recogni- 
tion (vb. = ‘to recognize,’ Matt. vii. 16; xvii. 12, &c.); (ii) ‘ad- 
vanced’ or ‘further knowledge,’ ‘full knowledge.’ See esp. Sp. 
Comm. on x Cor. xiii. 12 3 Lft. on Phil. i. 9. 

vodv = the reasoning faculty, esp. as concerned with moral 
action, the intellectual part of conscience: voids and ouveidnors are 
combined in Tit. i. 15: vods may be either bad or good; for the 
good sense see Rom. xii. 2; Eph. iv. 23. 
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__ 74 xaOijkovra: a technical term with the Stoics, ‘what is morally 
fitting’; cf. also 2 Macc. vi. 4. 

29. We must beware of attempting to force the catalogue 
which follows into a logical order, though here and there a certain 
amount of grouping is noticeable. The first four are general 
terms for wickedness ; then follows a group headed by the allitera- 
tive $8dvou, ddvou, with other kindred vices; then two forms of 
backbiting; then a group in descending climax of sins of arro- 
gance ; then a somewhat miscellaneous assortment, in which again 
alliteration plays a part. 

&8cxia : a comprehensive term, including all that follows. 

mopveia: om. SN ABCK; probably suggested by similarity in 
sound to mornpia. 

mrovnpia : contains the idea of ‘ aci’ve mischief’ (Hatch, Br/. Gh. 
p. 77f.; Trench, Syn. p. 303). Dr. T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 97) 
rather contests the assignment of this specific meaning to movnpia ; 
and no doubt the use of the word is extremely wide: but where 
definition is needed it is in this direction that it must be sought. 

kakia : aS compared with movnpia denotes rather inward vicious- 
ness of disposition (Trench, Syn. p. 36 f.). 

The MSS. vary as to the order of the three words movnpia, mAcovetia, xaxia, 
WH. text RV. retain this order with BL, &c., Harcl. Arm., Bas. Greg.- 
Nyss. a/.: Tisch. WH. marg. read tovnp. kak. mAeov. with NA, Pesh. al. : 
WH. marg. also recognizes ax. rovnp. tAeov. with C, Boh. al. 

arAeoveéta. On the attempt which is sometimes made to give to this word 
the sense of ‘impurity’ see Lft. on Col. iii. 5. The word itself means only 
‘selfish greed,’ which may however be exhibited under circumstances where 
impurity lies near at hand: e.g. in 1 Thess. iv. 6 mAeovexreiv is used of 
adultery, but rather as a wrong done to another than as a vice. 


caxonfeias: the tendency to put the worst construction upon 
everything (Arist. 2he/. ii. 13; cf. Trench, Syn. p. 38). The word 
occurs several times in 3 and 4 Maccabees. 

830. WiOuptotds, katahddous. The idea of secresy is contained in 
the first of these words, not in the second: 6. susurratores 
Cypr. Lucif. Ambrstr. susurrones Aug. Vulg.; xarad. detraciores 
Cypr. Aug. Vulg., detrectatores (detract-) Lucif. Ambrstr. ai. 

Ocooruyeis : may be either (i) passive, Deo odibiles Vulg.: so 
Mey. Weiss Fri. Oltr. Lips. Lid. ; on the ground that this is the 
constant meaning in class. Gk., where the word is not uncommon ; 
or (ii) active, Dez osores = abhorrentes Deo Cypr.: so Euthym.-Zig. 
(rods rév Gcdv pucodvras), Tyn. and other English versions not derived 
from Vulg., also Gif. Go. Va., with some support from Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xxxv. 5, who in paraphrasing this passage uses Oeoorvyia 
clearly with an active signification, though he follows it by orvynroi 
r@ GcG. AS one among a catalogue of vices this would give the 
more pointed sense, unless we might suppose that Geoorvyeis had 
come to have a meaning like our ‘desperadoes.’ The three terms 
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which follow remind us of the bullies and biaggarts of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. For the distinction between them see Trench, Syn. 
P. 95 ft. 


It is well preserved in the Cyprianic Latin, zacuriost, superbi, tactantes suz. 
For the last phrase Lucif. has glortantes ; either would be better than the 
common rendering e/atos (Cod. Clarom. Cod. Boern. Ambrstr. Aug. Vulg.). 

tmepqpavos. Mayor (on Jas. iv. 6) derives this word from the adjectival 
form imepos (rather than inép Trench) and gaivw, comparing éAagpnBddos from 
éAagpos and B4Adw: he explains it as meaning ‘ conspicuous beyond others,’ 
‘outshining them,’ and so ‘ proud, ‘haughty’: see his note, and the exx. 
there quoted from Ecclus. and Pss. So/. 

31. dovvérous: dovvednrous (‘ without conscience ’) Euthym.-Zig. How 
closely the two words o¥veots and ouveldnois are related will appear from 
Polyb. XVIII. xxvi. 13 oddels ot ws obre paprus éo7l poBepds ovTE KaTHyopos 
davos ds  ovveots } eykaToKodca Talis Exactov Wvxais. [But is not this 
a gloss. on the text of Polyb.? It is found in the margin of Cod. Urbin.] 


douv0rous, ‘ false to their engagements’ (cvvéjxat) ; cf. Jer. iii. 7, 
LXX. 

domdvSous after dordpyous (Trench, Synz. p. 95 ff.) is added 
from 2 Tim, iii. 3 [C KL P]. 

82. oirwes : see on ver, 25 above. 

76 Sixatwpa: prob. in the first instance (i) a declaration that 
a thing is dieatov [7d dixaiwpa Tod véuou = ‘ that which the Law lays 
down as right,’ Rom. viii. 4]; hence, ‘an ordinance’ (Luke i. 6 ; 
Rom. ii. 26; Heb. ix. 1, 10); or (ii) ‘a declaration that a person 
is Sikaws, ‘a verdict of not guilty,’ ‘an acquittal’: so esp. in 
St. Paul (e.g. Rom. v. 16), But see also note on p. 31. 


émuyvévres ; émy:vwoxovres (B) 80, WH. marg. 


movodow ... ouvevdoxotot, There has been some disturbance of 
the text here: B, and apparently Clem. Rom., have mowipres... 
auvevdoxodvres ; and so too DE Vulg. (am. fuld.) Orig.-lat. Lucif. 
and other Latin Fathers, but inserting, mon <ntellexerunt (oix 
événoay D), WH. obelize the common text as prob. corrupt: they 
think that it involves an anticlimax, because to applaud an action 
in others is not so bad as to do it oneself ; but from another point 
of view to set up a public opinion in favour of vice is worse than 
to yield for the moment to temptation (see the quotation from 
Apollinaris below). If the participles are wrong they have probably 
been assimilated mechanically to mpdcoovres. Note that moveiv = 
facere, to produce a certain result ; mpdocew = agere, to act as 
moral agent: there may be also some idea of repeated action. 

guvevdoxodor denotes ‘hearty approval’ (Rendall on Acts xxii. 
20, in Lxpos. 1888, ii. 209); cf. 1 Macc. i. 57 ouvevdoxet rd vou : 
the word occurs four times besides in N. T. (Luke, Epp. Paul.), 


Gypdrepo 58 movnpol, Kat 5 xardptas, nat 6 ovydpapiv. ov be morciv 
vd ovvevdoneiy xeipov riOnot Kata TO AEyopevoy, ci EOeWPELS KAEMTHY, 
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ouverpexes add. 6 piv yap roidy, pedvav 7d nd0er, Arrara THs mages 

> lal 2 lol a ce) 

- 6 8e ovvevdonaiv, éxrds dv Tov mdOous, wovnpia xpupmevos, cuvtpéxer TH KaKP 
(Apollinaris in Cramer’s Catena). 


St. Paul’s Description of the Condition of the 
fleathen World. 


It would be wrong to expect from St. Paul an investigation of 
the origin of different forms of idolatry or a comparison of the 
morality of heathen religions, such as is now being instituted in the 
Comparative Science of Religion. For this it was necessary to 
wait for a large and comprehensive collection of data which has 
only become possible within the present century and is still far from 
complete. St. Paul looks at things with the insight of a religious 
teacher ; he describes facts which he sees around him; and he con- 
nects these facts with permanent tendencies of human nature and 
with principles which are apparent in the Providential government 
of the world. 

The Jew of the Dispersion, with the Law of Moses in his hand, 
could not but revolt at the vices which he found prevailing among 
the heathen. He turned with disgust from the circus and the 
theatre (Weber, Ad/syn. Theol. pp. 58, 68). He looked upon the 
heathen as given over especially to sins of the flesh, such as those 
which St. Paul recounts in this chapter. So far have they gone as 
to lose their humanity altogether and become like brute beasts 
(dca. p. 67 f.). The Jews were like a patient who was sick but 
with hope of recovery. Therefore they had a law given to them to 
be a check upon their actions. The Heathen were like a patient 
who was sick unto death and beyond all hope, on whom therefore 
the physician put no restrictions (zd7d. p. 69). 

The Christian teacher brought with him no lower standard, and 
his verdict was not less sweeping. ‘The whole world,’ said St. 
John, ‘lieth in wickedness,’ rather perhaps, ‘in [the power of] the 
Wicked One’ (1 Jo. v. 19). And St. Paul on his travels must 
have come across much to justify the denunciations of this chapter. 
He saw that idolatry and licence went together. He knew that 
the heathen myths about their gods ascribed to them all manner 
of immoralities. The lax and easy-going anthropomorphism of 
Hellenic religion and the still more degraded representations, with 
at times still more degraded worship, of the gods of Egypt and the 

E 
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East, were thrown into dark relief by his own severe conception of 
the Divine Holiness. It was natural that he should give the 
account he does of this degeneracy. The lawless fancies of men 
invented their own divinities. Such gods as these left them free to 
follow their own unbridled passions. And the Majesty on High, 
angered at their wilful disloyalty, did not interfere to check their 
downward career. 

It is all literally true. The human imagination, following its 
own devices, projects even into the Pantheon the streak of evil by 
which it is itself disfigured. And so the mischief is made worse, 
because the worshipper is not likely to rise above the objects of 
his worship. It was in the strict sense due to supernatural influ- 
ence that the religion of the Jew and of the Christian was kept 
clear of these corrupt and corrupting features. The state of the 
Pagan world betokened the absence, the suspension or with- 
holding, of such supernatural influence; and there was reason 
enough for the belief that it was judicially inflicted. 

At the same time, though in this passage, where St. Paul is 
measuring the religious forces in the world, he speaks without 
limitation or qualification, it is clear from other contexts that con- 
demnation of the insufficiency of Pagan creeds did not make him 
shut his eyes to the good that there might be in Pagan characters. 
In the next chapter he distinctly contemplates the case of Gentiles 
who being without law are a law unto themselves, and who find in 
their consciences a substitute for external law (ii. 14, 15). He 
frankly allows that the ‘ uncircumcision which is by nature’ put to 
shame the Jew with all his greater advantages (ii. 26-29). We 
therefore cannot say that @ priort reasoning or prejudice makes 
him untrue to facts. The Pagan world was not wholly bad. It 
had its scattered and broken lights, which the Apostle recognizes 
with the warmth of genuine sympathy. But there can be equally 
little doubt that the moral condition of Pagan civilization was such 
as abundantly to prove his main proposition, that Paganism was 
unequal to the task of reforming and regenerating mankind. 

There is a monograph on the subject, which however does not 
add much beyond what lies fairly upon the surface: Rogge, Die 
Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus von a, religtés-stttlichen Charakter d. 
Heidentums, Leipzig, 1888. 
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Tfthe statements of St.Paul cannot be taken at once as supplying the place 
of scientific inquiry from the side of the Comparative History of Religion, so 
neither can they be held to furnish data which can be utilized just as they 
stand by the historian. The standard which St. Paul applies is not that of 
the historian but of the preacher. He does not judge by the average level of 
moral attainment at different epochs but by the ideal standard of that which 
ought to be attained. A calm and dispassionate weighing of the facts, with 
due allowance for the nature of the authorities, will be found in Friedlander, 
Stttengeschichte Roms, Leipzig, 1869-1871. 


Use of the Book of Wisdom in Chapter I. 


i, 18-32. In two places in Epist. to Romans, ch.i and ch. ix, there are 
clear indications of the use by the Apostle of the Book of Wisdom. Such 
indications are not wanting elsewhere, but we have thought it best to call 
attention to them especially at the points where they are most continuous and 
most striking. We begin by placing side by side the language of St. Paul 


and that of the earlier work by which it is illustrated. 


Romans, 
i. 20. rd yap ddbpara abrod and xti- 
geos Kédopov Tois TOMpac. voovpeva 
‘*adoparat, 


ff re di&:0s abrov Suvapus nat Oedrys 


els 7d efvoe adrovs dvanodoyhrovs’ 


aI. éparawOnoav év rots diaroyto~ 
pois aitay, nat écxotiabn 4 dovveros 
atTav Kapéia. 

22. pacKovres elvas copot éyuopdv- 
O@noay’ 


23. wat HAdAafay tiv Sdfav Tov dd- 
Baprov cod ey dpowuwpar eixdvos pOap- 
rod dvOpwmov Kal nerewvav Kal TeTpa- 
médwv Kat épmerav. 


* The more recent editors as a rule 
read id:érn7os with the uncials and 
Gen. i. 26f.; but it is byno means clear 
that they are right: Cod. 248 em- 
bodies very ancient elements and the 
context generally favours didié7nTO0s. 
It still would not be certain that St. 


, 


Wisdom. 

xili. 1. nat é« Tv Spwpévay dyabav 
ove tcxvaay «idévar TOv dvra obrE Tois 
épyos mpocéxovres énéyvmoay Tov 
Texvitny. 

xiii. 5. &* ydp peyébous kal KaddAovzs 
KTispaTov dvaddyos 6 yevecioupyos 
avray Oewpeiras, 

ii, 23. [6 @cds Exrice . . . Tv dvOpa- 
mov... €ixdva THs ldlas didvoTnTos * 
(Cod. 248 a/., Method. Athan. Epiph. ; 
idiérnros NAB, Clem.-Alex. &c.) 
érroinaev. | 

xviii. 9. 7dr THs OecdTNTOs vdpoy. 

xiii. 8. wad 52 065° adroit cuvyva- 
oro. 

xiii. 1. pdracot yap ravres dvOpwrot 
voc, ols tapny Oeod dyvwotat. 


xii, 24, mat ydp rv mddyns dba 
paxpérepov éndavnOnaay Oeovs HmoAap- 
Bavovtes ra nat ev (wos TaY exOpav 
dripa, vyniov Sikny dppdvav Pevobér- 
Tes, 

xii. I. 7d dpOaprdv cov mvedpa, 

xiv. 8. 70 dé pOaprov cds wvopa- 
a6. 

xiii. 10. Tadaimwpor 5é Kat év vexpois 
al éAnides atta@y, oiriwes éxddecay 
Geobs Epya xeipav avOpmmmy. 


Paul had this passage in his mind, 

+ The parallel here is not quite 
exact. St. Paul says, ‘ They did know 
but relinquished their knowledge,’ 
Wisd. ‘They ought to have known 
but did not.’ 
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25. olrwwes perhddafav thy ddnOevav 
ToD Gcod tv TH Wevder, kal eoeBdaOn- 
cav Kat 2ddrpevoay TH KT Tapa TOY 
«ticayra, 


24. 5d mapédmnev x. 7. A. 
26. dd TodTo mapédwKev K. 7. A. 


29. memdnpwpevors mdon adixiq, mo- 
vnpia, mrAeovefia, Kakia, peoToUs POdvou, 
gpovov, Epidos, SdAov, KaxonOeias, yOv- 
ptords, karaddAous, Oeootvyeis, UBpt- 
ords, dmepnpavous, ddaCdvas, epevpeTas 
KaK@v, yovedow dmeGeis, aovveTous, 
dauvOérous, datépyous, dveAenpovas. 


EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


(I. 18-32. 


xiii. 13, 14. dmefxacev adrd elxdve 
dvOpwrov, } (ap rut evreAc? dpoiwoev 
ato. 

xiii. 17 sqq. ob« alcxvverat To 
ayixey mpocraday’ kat wept pev iyretas 
70 doOeves émadetrar, wept 52 (ans 7d 
vexpov Gg.ot Kk, F. A. 

xiv. 11. 8d Toro Kat év eldiAos 
2Ovay émoxom) éorai, Ste ev KTiopars 
@cod cis BdcAvypa éyernOnoay. 

xiv. 21. TO dxowdynrov dvopa Abas 
wal gvAos meprédeoay. 

xiv. 12. dpx7) yap tmopvetas t énivoa 
eldwAwy, eUpégers 52 ad’rav pOopa Corjs. 

xiv. 16. elra év xpévm kpatuvOev 7d 
dceBes 00s ws vopos EpvdaxOn. 

xiv. 22. 7’ ob 7pkece Td mrava- 
aba rept THY TOD Ocod you, GAG Kat 
év peydhw (aves dyvolas mokéum Ta 
Toda’Ta kaka Eipnvnv mpogaryopevovaty, 
23. yap Trexvopdvous TeAreTAs H KpUpia 
pvornpia hh éupaveis efadrAow Beopav 
K@pous dyovres, 24. ote Bious ovTE 
yapous rabapovs ert puAdcaova,, Ere- 
pos 8’ €repoy f Aoxav avaipel F vobctan 
ddvvG. 

25, mavra de émple Exet alua xal 
pdvos KAomT? Kal ddA0s, POopa, amoaria, 
Tapaxos, émopkia, OdpvBos ayabar, 
26. xapitos duynola, Yuya puacpds, 
yevécews (sex) évaAayn, yapor aragia, 
poxela kai doédAyera. 


27.) yap Tay dvovipev cidwrov 


Opnoxela mavTds dpx? kakod Kal aitia 
kal mépas éoriv. 


It will be seen that while on the one hand there can be no question of 


direct quotation, on the other hand the resemblance is so strong both as to 
the main lines of the argument (i. Natural religion discarded, ii. idolatry, 
iii. catalogue of immorality) and in the details of thought and to some 
extent of expression as to make it clear that at some time in his life St. Paul 
must have bestowed upon the Book of Wisdom a considerable amount of 
study. 

{Compare the note on ix. 19-29 below, also an essay by E. Grafe in 
Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Wetzsicker gewidmet, Freiburg, i. B. 1892, 
p- 251 ff. In this essay will be found a summary of previous discussions of 
the question and an estimate of the extent of St, Paul’s indebtedness which 
agrees substantially with that expressed above. It did not extend to any of 
the leading ideas of Christianity, and affected the form rather than the 


matter of the arguments to which it did extend. Rom. i. 18-32, ix. 19-23 
are the most conspicuous examples. ] 


$ A.V. expands this as ‘ [spiritual] 
fornication’; and so most moderns, 
But even so the phrase might have 


had something to do in suggesting the 
thought of St. Paul. 
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TRANSITION FROM GENTILE TO JEW. BOTH 
ALIKE GUILTY. 


TI. 1-16. This state of things puts out of court the | Fewish] 
critic who ts himself no better than the Gentile. He can 
claim no exemption, but only aggravates his sin by im- 
penitence (vv.t-5). Strict justice will be meted out to all— 
the Few coming first then the Gentile (vv. 6-11). The Few, 
will be judged by the Law of Moses, the Gentile by the Law 
of Conscience, at the Great Assize which Christ will hold 
(vv. 12-16). 


The Gentile sinner is without excuse; and his critic—who- 
ever he may be—is equally without excuse, even though [like 
the Jew] he imagines himself to be on a platform of lofty superiority. 
No such platform really exists. In fact the critic only passes 
sentence upon himself, for by the fact of his criticism he shows that 
he can distinguish accurately between right and wrong, end his 
own conduct is identical with that which he condemns. *And we 
are aware that it is at his conduct that God will look. The 
standard of His judgement is reality, and not a man’s birth or 
status as either Jew or Gentile. * Do you suppose—you Jewish 
critic, who are so ready to sit in judgement on those who copy your 
own example—do you suppose that a special exemption will be 
made in your favour, and that you personally (od emphatic) will 
escape? ‘Or are you presuming upon all that abundant goodness, 
forbearance, and patience with which God delays His punishment 
ofsin? If so, you make a great mistake. The object of that long- 
suffering is not that you may evade punishment but only to induce 
you to repent. *While you with that callous impenitent heart of 
yours are heaping up arrears of Wrath, which will burst upon you 
in the Day of Wrath, when God will stand revealed in His character 
as the Righteous Judge. * The principle of His judgement is clear 
and simple. He will render to every man his due, by no fictitious 
standard (such as birth or status) but strictly according to what 
he has done. *To those who by steady persistence in a life-work 
of good strive for the deathless glories of the Messianic Kingdom, 
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He will give that for which they strive, viz. eternal life. *But to 
those mutinous spirits who are disloyal to the right and loyal only 
to unrighteousness, for such there is in store anger and fury, 
* galling, nay crushing, pain: for every human being they are in 
store, who carries out to the end his course of evil, whether he 
be Jew or whether he be Gentile—the Jew again having prece- 
dence. On the other hand the communicated glory of the Divine 
Presence, the approval of God and the bliss of reconciliation with 
Him await the man who labours on at that which is good—be he 
Jew or Gentile; here too the Jew having precedence, but only 
precedence : ™ for God regards no distinctions of race. 

2 Do not object that the Jew has a position of privilege which 
will exempt him from this judgement, while the Gentile has no law 
by which he can be judged. The Gentiles, it is true, have no law; 
but as they have sinned, so also will they be punished without one 
[see vv. 14,15]. The Jews live under a law, and by that law they 
will be judged. ‘For it is not enough to hear it read in the 
synagogues. That does not make a man righteous before God. 
His verdict will pronounce righteous only those who have done 
what the Law commands. “I say that Gentiles too, although 
they have no written law, will be judged. For whenever any of 
them instinctively put in practice the precepts of the Law, their 
own moral sense supplies them with the law they need. ™ Be- 
cause their actions give visible proof of commandments written not 
on stone but on the tables of the heart. These actions themselves 
bear witness to them; and an approving conscience also bears 
them witness; while in their dealings with one another their inward 
thoughts take sometimes the side of the prosecution and some- 
times (but more rarely) of the defence. ' These hidden workings 
of the conscience God can see; and therefore He will judge 
Gentile as well as Jew, at that Great Assize which I teach that He 
will hold through His Deputy, Jesus Messiah. 

1. The transition from Gentile to Jew is conducted with much 
rhetorical skill, somewhat after the manner of Nathan’s parable 
to David. Under cover of a general statement St. Paul sets be- 
fore himself a typical Jew. Such an one would assent cordially 
to all that had been said hitherto (p. 49, swp.). It is now turned 


against himself, though for the moment the Apostle holds in 
suspense the direct affirmation, ‘Thou art the man,’ 
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There is evidence that Marcion kept wv. 2, 12-14, 16, 20 (from éxovra)-29; 
for the rest evidence fails. We might suppose that Marcion would omit wv. 
17-20, which record (however ironically) the privileges of the Jew; but the 
retention of the last clause of ver. 20 is against this. 


8:6 links this section closely to the last; it is well led up to by 

i. 32, but dvarod. pointing back to i. 20 shows that the Apostle had 
more than this in his mind. 

2. otdapev 5¢é ABD &c., Harcl., Orig.-lat. Tert. Ambrstr. Theodrt. a/. WH. 

text RV. text: otdapev yap 8 C 17 al. pac. Latt. (exc. g) Boh. Arm., Chrys., 

Tisch. WH. marg. RV. marg. An even balance of authorities, both sides 


drawing their evidence from varied quarters. A more positive decision than 
that of WH. RV. would hardly be justified. 


oidapev: oda =to know for a fact, by external testimony ; 
ytyyooxm = to know by inner personal experience and appro- 
priation: see Sp. Comm. iii. 299; Additional note on 1 Cor. viii. 1. 

8. oJ emphatic; ‘thou, of all men.’ There is abundant illus- 
tration of the view current among the Jews that the Israelite was 
secure simply as such by virtue of his descent from Abraham and 
of his possession of the Law: ‘cf. Matt. iii. 8, 9 ‘Think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father’; Jo. viii. 33 ; 
Gal. ii. 15; the passages quoted by Gif.; Weber, Alssyn. Theol. 
p. 69 f. 

There may be an element of popular misunderstanding, there is 
certainly an element of inconsistency, in some of these passages. 
The story of Abraham sitting at the gate of Paradise and refusing 
to turn away even the wicked Israelite can hardly be a fair 
specimen of the teaching of the Rabbis, for we know that they in- 
sisted strenuously on the performance of the precepts of the Law, 
moral as well as ceremonial. But in any case there must have 
been a strong tendency to rest on supposed religious privileges 
apart from the attempt to make practice conform to them. 

4. xpnotérntos: donzsatis Vulg., in Tit. ili. 4 dentgnifas: see 
Lft. on Gal. v. 22.  ypyorérns = ‘kindly disposition’; paxpodupia 
= ‘patience,’ opp. to dgvOvpia a ‘short’ or ‘ quick temper,’ ‘ irasci- 
bility’ (cf. Bpadds eis dpynv Jas. i. 19); dvoxn = ‘forbearance,’ 
‘delay of punishment,’ cf. dvéyoua to hold one’s hand. 

Comp. Philo, Leg. Allegor. i. 13 (Mang. i. 50) “Orav ydp bp pev xard 
Oardrrns, mnyas be ev Tots épnuordrois énouBph .. . Th ErEpoy naplarnow 
ri imepBodrny Tod Te TAOUTOU Kal THs d-yabdrnTOs abToU ; 

With paxpoOvpias comp. a graphic image in Afpoc. Baruch. xii. 4 Evigi- 
labit contra te furor qui nunc in longanimitate tanquam in frenis reti- 
The following is also an impressive statement of this side of the Divine 
attributes: 4 Ezr. vii. 62-68 (132-138) Scto, Domine, guoniam (=6r ‘ that’) 
nunc vocatus est Altissimus misericors, in eo quod misereatur his gui nondum 
in saeculo advenerunt ; et miserator tn co quod miseretur illis gui conversionem 
faciunt in lege ecus ; et longanimis, quoniam longanimitatem praestat his 
gui peccaverunt quasi suis operibus ; et munificus, guoniam quidem donare 
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vult pro exigere; et multae misericordiae, quoniam muliiplicat magis misers- 
cordias his qui praesentes sunt et qui praeterierunt et qui futuri sunt: st 
enim non multiplicaverit, non vivificabitur saeculum cum his qui inhabitant 
in eo ; et donator, quoniam st non donaverit de bonitate sua ut alleventur he 
qui iniguitatem fecerunt de suis iniquitatibus, non poterit dectes millesima 
pars vivificari hominum. ‘ee 

katadpovets : cf. Apoc. Baruch. xxi. 20 Innotescat potentia tua illis qué 
putant longanimitatem tuam esse infirmitatem. 


eis petdvoidy oe dyer: its purpose or tendency is to induce you 
to repent. 


‘The Conative Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort when used in a tense which implies action 
in progress, and hence incomplete, naturally suggests the idea of attempt’ 
(Burton, § I1). 

‘According to R. Levi the words [Joel ii. 13] mean: God removes to 
a distance His Wrath. Like a king who had two fierce legions. If these, 
thought he, encamp near me in the country they will rise against my subjects 
when they provoke me to anger. Therefore I will send them far away. 
Then if my subjects provoke me to anger before Isend for them (the legions) 
they may appease me and I shall be willing to be appeased. So also said 
God; Anger and Wrath are the messengers of destruction. I will send them 
far away to a distance, so that when the Israelites provoke Me to anger, they 
may come, before I send for them, and repent, and I may accept their 
repentance (cf. Is. xiii. 5). And not only that, said R. Jizchak, but he 
locks them up (Anger and Wrath) out of their way; see Jer. l. 25, which 
means: Until He opens His treasure-chamber and shuts it again, man 
returns to God and He accepts him’ (7ract. Thaanith ii. 1 ap. Winter u. 
Wiinsche, /#d. Litt. i. 207). 


5. ward: ‘in accordance with,’ secundum duritiam tuam Vulg. 

épyv : see on i. 18 above. 

dpyhy év tpépa spyiis: to be taken closely together, ‘ wrath (to 
be inflicted) in a day of wrath.’ 


The doctrine of a ‘day of the Lord’ as a day of judgement is taught by 
the Prophets from Amos onwards (Amos v. 18; Is. ii. 12 ff.; xiii. 6 ff.; xxiv. 
a1; Jer.xlvi. 10; Joelii.1ff.; Zeph.i. 7 ff.; Ezek. vii. 7 ff.; xxx. 3 ff.; Zech. 
xiv. 1; Mal. iii. 2; iv. 1. It also enters largely into the pseudepigraphic 
literature: Loch xlv. 2 ff. (and the passages collected in Charles’ Note) ; 
Ps. Sol. xv. 13 ff.; 4 Ezr. vi. 18 ff., 77 ff. [vii. 102 ff. ed. Bensly]; xii. 34; 
Apoc. Baruch. li. 1; lv. 6, &e. 


Sikaroxpioias: not quite the same as dieaias Kpicews 2 Thess. i. 5 
(cf. Justi judict? Vulg.), denoting not so much the character of the 
judgement as the character of the Judge (d:xasoxpurys 2 Mace. xii. 
413; Cf. 6 dikaos kpirns 2 Tim. iv. 8). 

The word occurs in the Quznta (the fifth version included in Origen’s 

Hexapla) of Hos, vi. §; it is also found twice in Zest. XII Patriarch. Levi 3 

6 devrepos Exer mp, xidva, KpdaraddAov Eroipa els Huepav mpoordyparos Kupiov 


7h dixauoxproig Tod Ocod. Lbid. 15 AHpeode dvadiopdr wat aloxivyy aldnioy 
mapa Ths diKkaoxpiotas Tod Qcod. 


6. 8s dwoddce.; Prov. xxiv. 12 (LXX). The principle here laid 
down, though in full accord with the teaching of the N. T. 
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generally (Matt. xvi. 27; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; 
Col. iii. 24, 25; Rev. ii. 23; xx. 12; xxii, 12), may seem at first 
sight to conflict with St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
But Justification is a past act, resulting in a present state: it 
belongs properly to the beginning, not to the end, of the Christian’s 
career (see On dixarwOjcorra in ver. 13). Observe too that there is 
no real antithesis between Faith and Works in themselves. Works 
are the evidence of Faith, and Faith has its necessary outcome in 
Works. The true antithesis is between earning salvation and 
receiving it as a gift of God’s bounty. St. Paul himself would 
have allowed that there might have been a question of earning 
salvation if the Law were really kept (Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 12). 
But as a matter of fact the Law was not kept, the works were not 
done. 

7. xaQ Gropovhy Epyou dyafod: collective use of épyov, as in 
ver, 15, ‘a lifework,’ the sum of a man’s actions. 

8. tots Sé é& épifeias: ‘those whose motive is factiousness,’ opp. 
to the spirit of single-minded unquestioning obedience, those who 
use all the arts of unscrupulous faction to contest or evade com- 
mands which they ought to obey. From épidos ‘a hired labourer’ 
we get epifevw ‘to act as a hireling,’ ¢pidevouae a political term 
for ‘hiring paid canvassers and promoting party spirit:’ hence 
€p.6cia = the spirit of faction, the spirit which substitutes factious 
opposition for the willing obedience of loyal subjects of the king- 
dom of heaven. See Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20, but esp. Fri. 
ad loc. 


The ancients were strangely at sea about this word. FElesychius (cent. 5) 
derived ép.0os from épa ‘earth’; the Ztymologicum Magnum (a compilation 
perhaps of the eleventh century) goes a step further, and derives it from épa 
Ons agricola mercede conductus; Greg. Nyssen. connects it with épiov ‘ wool’ 
(€p:60s was used specially of woolworkers) ; but most common of all is the 
connexion with éps (so Theodrt. on Phil. ii. 3; cf. Vulg. Azs gut ex con- 
tentione | per contentionem Phil. ii. 3; rixae Gal, v. 20]). There can be 
little doubt that the use of épideia was affected by association with épis, 
though there is no real connexion between the two words (see notes on 
énwpwOnoay xi. 7, Karavigews xi, 8). 


dpy} ... Oupds : see Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20; Trench, Syn, 


p. 125: Spyz is the settled feeling, @vpds the outward manifestation, 
‘outbursts’ or ‘ ebullitions of wrath.’ 


opy) 5é éorw 6 Exdpevos Trois duaptdvovow én) ripwpta novos. Ovpdv Be 
bpifovran dpyiy avabupmpérny nat d:o15aivoveay Orig. (in Cramer’s Catena). 


9. Oris Kal orevoxwpia: fribulatio ( pressura in the African form 
of the Old Latin) ef angusta Vulg., whence our word ‘ anguish’: 
otevoxepiais the stronger word=‘ torturing confinement’ (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 8). But the etymological sense is probably lost in usage; 
calamitas et angustiae h.e. summa calamilas Fri. p. 190, 
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For similar combinations (‘day of tribulation and pain,’ ‘ of tribulation 
and great shame,’ ‘ of suffering and tribulation,’ ‘of anguish and affliction, &c.) 
see Charles’ note on Enoch xlv. 2. 


karepyafopévou = ‘carry to the end’; «ard either strengthening 
the force-of the simple vb., as fer in perjicere, or giving it a bad 
sense, as in perpelrare Fri. p. 107. it 

11. mpoownoAnpia: peculiar to Biblical and Ecclesiastical Greek 
(Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii. 25; Jas. ii. 1; cf. mpocwmodnmrns Acts x. 345 
npoowmodnnreiy Jas. ii. g; dmpoowmodnnrws I Pet. 1. 17): mpdowmov 
AapBdvew = (i) to give a gracious reception to a suppliant or suitor 
(Lev. xix. 15); and hence (ii) to show partiality, give corrupt judge- 
ment. In N.T. always with a bad sense. 


The idea goes back to Deut. x. 17 6 @cds....0¥ Oavpater mpdaowmov ovd’ 
ob u) AdBy Sapov, which is adopted in Ps. Sol. ii. 19 6 @eds Kpitis Sixaros Kat 
od Oavpdoe mpdowmov, and explained in /udilees v. 15 ‘And He is not one 
who will regard the person (of any) nor receive gifts; when He says that He 
will execute judgement on each: if one gave him everything that is on the 
earth, He will not regard the gifts or the person (of any), nor accept any- 
thing at his hands, for he is a Righteous Judge’; cf. Apoc. Baruch. xiii. 7, 
Pirgé Aboth iv. 31 ‘He is about to judge with whom there is no iniquity, 
nor forgetfulness, nor respect of persons, nor taking of a bribe.’ 


12,13. vopos and 6 vépos. The distinction between these two forms did 
not escape the scholarship of Origen, whose comment on Rom. iii. 21 reads 
thus in Rufinus’ translation (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 201): MMords est apud 
Graecos nominibus apOpa praepont, quae apud nos possunt articuli nomznart. 
St quando igitur Mosts legem nominat, solitum nomini praemittit articulum: 
st guando vero naturalem vult intelligi, sine articulo nominat legem. This 
distinction however, though it holds good generally, does not cover all the 
cases. There are really three main uses: (1) 6)véu0s = the Law of Moses; 
the art. denotes something with which the readers are familiar, ‘their own 
Jaw,’ which Christians in some sense inherited from the Jews through the O. T. 
(2) vépos = law in general (e.g. ii. 12,14; iii. 20f.; iv.15; v.13, &c.). (3) But 
there is yet a third usage where vépos without art. really means the Law of 
Moses, but the absence of the art. calls attention to it not as proceeding from 
Moses, but in its quality as aw; non guia Mosis sed quia lex as Gif. expresses 
it in his comment on Gal. ii. 19 (p. 46). St. Paul regards the Pre-Messianic 
period as essentially a period of Law, both for Jew and for Gentile. Hence 
when he wishes to bring out this he uses véuos without art. even where he is 
referring to the Jews; because his main point is that they were under 
‘a legal system ’—who gave it and what name it bore was a secondary con- 
sideration, The Law of the Jews was only a typical example of a state of 
things that was universal. This will explain passages like Rom. v. 20, x. 4. 

There will remain a few places, which do not come under any of these 
heads, where the absence of the art. is accounted for by the influence of the 
context, usually acting through the law of grammatical sympathy by which 
when one word in a phrase drops the article another also drops it; some of 
these passages involve rather nice points of scholarship (see the notes on 
ii. 25; iii, 31; xiii. 8). On the whole subject compare esp. Gif. p. 47 ff. ; 
also a monograph by Grafe, Die paulinische Lehre von Gesetz, Freiburg i. B. 
1884, ed. 2, 1893. Dr, Grafe goes rather too far in denying the distinction 
between véyos and 6 vépos, but his paper contains many just remarks and 
criticisms. 


12, dvopws, The heathen are represented as deliberately rejecting 
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not only the Law of Moses but even the Noachic ordinances. 
Thus they have become enemies of God and as such are doomed 
to destruction (Weber, Al/syn. Theol. p. 65). 


Fpaprov. Burton (§ 54) calls this a ‘collective Aorist,’ represented in 
English by the Perfect. ‘From the point of view from which the Apostle 
is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a past fact, and the sin of all 
a series or aggregate of facts together, constituting a past fact. But 
inasmuch as this series is not separated from the time of speaking we must 
as in iii, 23 employ an English Perfect in translation.’ Prof. Burton 
suggests an alternative possibility that the aor. may be Proleptic, as if it 
were spoken looking backwards from the Last Judgement of the sins which 
will then be past; but the parallels of iii. 23, v. 12 are against this, 


13. of dkpoatal vépnou: cf. xarnxovpuevos éx Tod vopov ver. 18; also Pereg 
R. Meir 6 (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, ed. Taylor, p. 115) ‘Thorah is 
acquired... by learning, by a listening ear,’ &c. It is interesting to note 
that among the sayings ascribed to Simeon, very possibly St. Paul’s own 
class-mate and son of Gamaliel his teacher, is this: ‘not learning but doing 
is the groundwork; and whoso multiplies words occasions sin’ (Pzrgé Adoth. 
i. 18, ed. Taylor; reff. from Delitzsch). 

vépou sine artic. bis NABDG. The absence of the art. again (as in the 
last verse) generalizes the form of statement, ‘the hearers and the doers of 
law’ (whatever that law may be); cf. vii. 1. 


SixatwOycovtat, The word is used here in its universal sense of 
‘a judicial verdict,’ but the fut. tense throws forward that verdict 
to the Final Judgement. This use must be distinguished from 
that which has been explained above (p. 30 f.), the special or, so to 
speak, technical use of the term Justification which is characteristic 
of St. Paul. It is not that the word has any different sense but 
that it is referred to the past rather*than to the future (SicawwOévres 
aor. cf. v. 1, 9); the acquittal there dates from the moment at 
which the man becomes a Christian; it marks the initial step in 
his career, his right to approach the presence of God as if he were 
righteous. See on ver. 6 above. 

14. €0vy: ra yn would mean all or most Gentiles, €vy means 
only some Gentiles ; the number is quite indefinite, the prominent 
point being their character as Gentiles. 


Cf. 4 Ezr. iii. 36 Lomines quidem per nomina invenies servasse mandata 
tua, gentes autem non invenzes. 


Ta ps) vopov €xovta, the force of py is ‘ who ex hypothest have not 
a law,’ whom we conceive of as not having a law; cf. ra uy dvra 
1 Cor. i. 28 (guae pro nthilo habentur Grimm), 

€autois ei vdpos: wbz legis cmpleiio, rbi lex P. Ewald. 


The doctrine of this verse was liberal doctrine for a Jew. The Talmud 
recognizes no merit in the good deeds of heathen unless they are accompanied 
by a definite wish for admission to the privileges of Judaism. Even if 
a heathen were to keep the whole Jaw it would avail him nothing without 
circumcision (Debarim Ratba 1). If he prays to Jehovah his prayer is not 
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heard (bid.). If he commits sin and repents, that too does not help him 
(Pesikta 156%). Even for his alms he gets no credit (Pesék/a 12°). ‘In 
their books’ (i.e. in those in which God sets down the actions of the 
heathen) ‘there is no desert’ (Shir Rabba 86°). See Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 

.66f. Christian theologians have expressed themselves much to the same 
effect. Their opinions are summed up concisely by Mark Pattison, Zssays, 
ii. 61. ‘In accordance with this view they interpreted the passages in 
St. Paul which speak of the religion of the heathen; e.g. Rom. il. 14. 
Since the time of Augustine (De Spir. e¢ Lit. § 27) the orthodox interpreta- 
tion had applied this verse, either to the Gentile converts, er to the favoured 
few among the heathen who had extraordinary divine assistance. The 
Protestant expositors, to whom the words “ do by nature the things contained 
in the law” could never bear their literal force, sedulously preserved the 
Augustinian explanation. Even the Pelagian Jeremy Taylor is obliged to 
gloss the phrase ‘‘ by nature,” thus: “ By fears and secret opinions which the 
Spirit of God, who is never wanting to men in things necessary, was pleased 
to put inte the hearts of men” (Duct. Dubit. Book II. ch. 1, § 3). The 
rationalists, however, find the expression “by nature,” in its literal sense, 
exactly conformable to their own views (John Wilkins [1614-1672], Of Nat. 
Rel. IL. c. 9), and have no difficulty in supposing the acceptableness of those 
works, and the salvation of those who do them. Burnet, on Art. XVIII, 
in his usual confused style of eclecticism, suggests both opinions without 
seeming to see that they are incompatible relics of divergent schools of 
doctrine. 


15, otrwes: see oni. 25. 

évdelxvuvtar: evdegéis implies an appeal to facts; demonstrako 
rebus gestis facta (P. Ewald, De Vocis Svveidnoews, &c., p. 16 n.). 

16 Epyov tod vopou: ‘the work, course of conduct belonging to’ 
(i.e. in this context ‘required by’ or ‘in accordance with ’) ‘the 
Law’: collective use of épyov as in ver. 7 above. 


(Probably not as Ewald of. cit. p. 17 after Grotius, opus legis est id, quod 
lex in Judaeis efficit, nempe cognitio lictti et tllicit2.| 


ouppaptupovons adtav tis cuvet8yoews. This phrase is almost 
exactly repeated in ch. ix. 1 cuppapr. pot ras ovved. pov. In both 
cases the conscience is separated from the self and personified as 
a further witness standing over against it. Here the quality of the 
acts themselves is one witness, and the approving judgement passed 
upon them by the conscience is another concurrent witness. 


ovveidnoews. Some such distinction as this is suggested by the original 
meaning and use of the word ovveldyois, which = ‘ co-knowledge,’ the know- 
ledge or reflective judgement which a man has dy the side of or in conjunction 
with the original consciousness of the act. This second consciousness is easily 
projected and personified as confronting the first. 

The word is quoted twice from Menander (342-291 B.C.), Momost. 597 
(cf. 654) dmaow juiv 4 ovveidnars deds (ed. Didot, pp. 101,103). It is sig- 
nificant that both the word and the idea are completely absent from Aristotle. 
They rise into philosophical importance in the more introspective moral 
teaching of the Stoics. The two forms, 7d ovvedés and % ovveidnois appear 
to be practically convertible. Epictetus (Fragm. 97) compares the con- 
science to a navdaywyds in a passage which is closely parallel to the comment 
ef Origen on this verse of Ep. Rom. (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 107) SPITUUE oy 
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velut paedagogus et [sc. animae] quidam sociatus et rector ut eam de melioribus 
moneat vel de culpis castiget et arguat. 

In Biblical Greek the word occurs first with its full sense in Wisd. xvii. 10. 
[11] det 58 mpoceiangpe ta xadera [wovnpia] ovvexonévn TH owedjoe. In 
Philo 73 ovvedds is the form used. In N.T. the word is mainly Pauline 
(occurring in the speeches of Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16; Rom. 1 and 2 Cor.,, 
Past. Epp., also in Heb.) ; elsewhere only in 1 Pet. and the peric. adult. 
John viii. 9. It is one of the few technical terms in St. Paul which seem to 
have Greek rather than Jewish affinities. 

The ‘Conscience’ of St. Paul is a natural faculty which belongs to all 
men alike (Rom. ii. 15), and pronounces upon the character of actions, both 
their own (2 Cor. i. 12) and those of others (2 Cor. iv. 2, v. 11). It can be 
over-scrupulous (1 Cor. x. 25), but is blunted or ‘seared’ by neglect of its 
warnings (1 Tim. iv. 2). 

The usage of St. Paul corresponds accurately to that of his Stoic con- 
temporaries, but is somewhat more restricted than that which obtains in 
modern times. Conscience, with the ancients, was the faculty which passed 
judgment upon actions after they were done (in technical language the con- 
Scientia consequens moralis), not so much the general source of moral 
obligation. In the passage before us St. Paul speaks of such a source 
(éavrois eiot vdpos); but the law in question is rather generalized from the 
dictates of conscience than antecedent to them. See on the whole subject 
a treatise by Dr. P. Ewald, De Vocts Suvednoews apud script. N. T. vt ac 
potestate (Lipsiae, 1883). 


petagd dhAnhov. This clause is taken in two ways: (i) of the 
‘thoughts,’ as it were, personified, Conscience being in debate 
with itself, and arguments arising now on the one side, and now on 
the other (cf. Shakspeare’s ‘When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought, I summon up remembrance of things past’); in this case 
peragd addAnjrwy almost = ‘alternately,’ ‘in mutual debate’; (ii) 
taking the previous part of the verse as referring to the decisions 
of Conscience when in private it passes in review a man’s own 
acts, and this latter clause as dealing rather with its judgements on 
the acts of the others; then perafd ddAndov will = ‘between one 
another,’ ‘between man and man,’ ‘in the intercourse of man 
with man’; and Aoyopay will be the ‘arguments’ which now 
take one side and now the other. The principal argument in 
favour of this view (which is that of Mey. Gif. Lips.) is the em- 
phatic position of pera€v ddAndwv, which suggests a contrast between 
the two clauses, as if they described two different processes and 
not merely different parts or aspects of the same process. 
There is a curious parallel to this description in Assemp. Moys. i. 13 
Creavit enim orbem terrarum propter plebem suam, et non cocpit eam 


inceptionem creaturae... palam facere, ut in ea gentes arguantur et humile- 
ter inter se dispulationibus arguant se. 


tav Noyiopav: the Acycpol are properly ‘thoughts’ conceived in 
the mind, not ‘ arguments’ used in external debate. This appears 
from the usage of the word, which is frequently combined with 
kapdia (oAAot Aoyiopol ev xapdia avOpds Prov. xix. 21; cf, Ps, xxxil. 11 ; 
Prov. vi. 18): it is used of secret ‘plots’ (Jer. xviii. 18 dedre 
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Aoyrdpeba emi ‘Tepeptay Aoywrpdy, ‘ devise devices’), and of the Divine 
intentions (Jer. xxix [xxxvi] 11 Aoyodpae ep” pas Noysopoy cipyvns). 
in the present passage St. Paul is describing an internal process, 
though one which is destined to find external expression ; it is the 
process by which are formed the moral judgements of men upon 
their fellows. 


‘The conscience’ and ‘the thoughts’ both belong to the same persons. 
This is rightly seen by Klopper, who has written at length on the passage 
before us (Paulinische Studien, Konigsberg, 1887, p. 10); but it does not 
follow that both the conscience and the thoughts are exercised upon the same 
objects, or that perafd dAAjAwy must be referred to the thoughts in the 
sense that influences from without are excluded. The parallel quoted in 
support of this (Matt. xviii. 15 wetagd cod nal abrod pévov) derives that part 
of its meaning from pévov, not from peragv. 


# «at: ‘or even,’ ‘or it may be,’ implying that dod. is the ex- 
ception, xarny. the rule. 

16. The best way to punctuate is probably to put (in English) 
a colon after ver. 13, and a semi-colon at the end of ver. 15: ver. 
16 goes back to SicatwOjoovra: in ver. 13, or rather forms a conclu- 
sion to the whole paragraph, taking up again the év jyepa of ver. 5. 
The object of vv. 13-15 is to explain how it comes about that 
Gentiles who have no law may yet be judged as if they had one: 
they have a second inferior kind of law, if not any written precepts 
yet the law of conscience; by this law they will be judged when 
quick and dead are put upon their trial. 


Orig., with his usual acuteness, sees the difficulty of connecting ver. 16 with 
ver. 15, and gives an answer which is substantially right. The ‘thoughts 
accusing and condemning’ are not conceived as rising up at the last day but 
now. ‘They leave however marks behind, ve/ut in certs, tta im corde nostro. 
These marks God can see (ed. Lomm. p. 109). 

év fpépa Ste (e¢ WH. marg.): wf juépa B, WH. text: & tyépa 9 A, 
Pesh. Boh. a/., WH. marg. 

Sid "Inood Xpiotod (e¢ WH. marg.): 5d Xprorod Ingotd NB, Orig., Tisch. 
WH. text. 

kpwet: might be xpive, as RV. marg., fut. regarded as certain. 

kata td evayyédtdy pou. The point to which St. Paul’s Gospel, 
or habitual teaching, bears witness is, not that God will judge the 
world (which was an old doctrine), but that He will judge it through 
Jesus Christ as His Deputy (which was at least new in its applica- 
tion, though the Jews expected the Messiah to act as Judge, Lnoch 
xlv, xlvi, with Charles’ notes), 

The phrase xard 7d evayy. pov occurs Rom. xvi. 25, of the specially 
Pauline doctrine of ‘free grace’; 2 Tim. ii. 8, (i) of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, (ii) of His descent from the seed of David. 

We note in passing the not very intelligent tradition (introduced by ¢act 


3é, Eus. #. Z. III. iv. 8), that wherever St. Paul spoke of ‘his Gospel’ he 
meant the Gospel of St. Luke. 
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FAILURE OF THE JEWS. 


TT. 17-29. The Few may boast of his possession of a special 
Revelation and a written Law, but all the time his practice 
shows that he ts really no better than the Gentile (vv. 17-24). 
And tf he takes his stand on Circumcision, that too ts of 
value only so far as it is moral and spiritual. In this moral 
and spiritual circumcision the Gentile also may share (wv. 


25-29). 


Do you tell me that you bear the proud name of Jew, that 
you repose on a written law as the charter of your salvation? Do 
you boast that Jehovah is your God, “that you are fully ac- 
quainted with His revealed Will, that you adopt for yourself a high 
standard and listen to the reading of the Law every Sabbath-day? 
*Do you give yourself out with so much assurance as a guide to 
the poor blind Gentile, a luminary to enlighten his darkness? * Do 
you call your pupils dullards and yourself their schoolmaster? Are 
they mere infants and you their teacher? You, who have all 
knowledge and all truth visibly embodied for you in the Law? 
7’ Boastful Jew! How does your practice comport with your 
theory? So ready to teach others, do you need no teaching your- 
self? The eighth and seventh.commandments which you hold 
up to others—do you yourself keep them? You profess to loathe 
and abhor idols; but do you keep your hands from robbing their 
temples? * You vaunt the possession of a law; and by the 
violation of that law you affront and dishonour God Who gave it. 
*4 As Isaiah wrote that the Gentiles held the Name of God in 
contempt because they saw His people oppressed and enslaved, so 
do they now for a different reason—because of the gross incon- 
sistency in practice of those who claim to be His people. 

2 True it is that behind the Law you have also the privilege of 
Circumcision, which marks the people of Promise. And Circum- 
cision has its value if you are a law-performer. But if you are 
a law-breaker you might as well be uncircumcised. ™ Does it not 
follow that if the uncircumcised Gentile keeps the weightier statutes 
of the Moral Law, he will be treated as if he were circumcised? 
* And uncircumcised as he is, owing to his Gentile birth, yet if he 
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fulfils the Law, his example will (by contrast) condemn you who 
with the formal advantages of a written law and circumcision, only 
break the law of which you boast. * For it is not he who has the 
outward and visible marks of a Jew who is the true Jew; neither 
is an outward and bodily circumcision the true circumcision. 
7 But he who is inwardly and secretly a Jew is the true Jew; and 
the moral and spiritual circumcision is that which really deserves 
the name. The very word ‘Jew’—descendant of Judah—means 
‘praise’ (Gen. xxix. 35). And such a Jew has his ‘praise,’ not 
from man but from God. 


17. Ei 8€ SAB D* al, Latt. Pesh. Boh. Arm. Aeth., &c.: “Ide 
De L al. Harcl., Chrys. al. The authorities for «i 5é include all the 
oldest MSS., all the leading versions, and the oldest Fathers: ide is 
an itacism favoured by the fact that it makes the construction 
slightly easier. Reading ¢i dé the apodosis of the sentence begins 
at ver. 21. 

*louSatos: here approaches in meaning (as in the mouth of a Jew 
it would have a tendency to do) to “Iopan\irns, a member of the 
Chosen People, opposed to the heathen. 


Strictly speaking, ‘ESpaios, opp. ‘EAAnvorfs, calls attention to language; 
*Jovdaios, opp. “EAAnyr, calls attention to nationality ; "IcpanAitns = a member 
of the theocracy, in possession of full theocratic privileges (Trench, Syz. 
§ xxxix, p. 132 ff.). The word "Iovdatos does not occur in LXX (though 
*Iovdaicpds is found four times in 2 Macc.), but at this date it is the common 
word ; ‘EBpatos and ’Icpandirns are terms reserved by the Jews themselves, 
the one to distinguish between the two main divisions of their race (the 
Palestinian and Greek-speaking), the other to describe their esoteric status. 

For the Jew’s pride in his privileges comp. 4 Ezra vi. 55 f. haec autem 
omnia dixt coram te, Domine, quoniam dixisti eas (sc. gentes) nil esse, et 
guoniam salivae assimilatae sunt, et quasi stillicidium de vase similasti 
habundantiam eorum. 


éwovop.dty : ‘bearest the name’: émovopdtew =‘ to zmpose a name,’ 
pass. ‘to have a name imposed.’ 

éravamavy von: ‘have a law to lean upon’: so (without art.) 
NABD*; but it is not surprising that the later MSS. should 
make the statement more definite, ‘lean upon /he Law.’ For ézay, 
(reguiescis Vulg.) cf. Mic. iii. 11; Ezek. xxix. 7: the word implies 
at once the sense of support and the saving of ill-directed labour 
which resulted to the Jew from the possession of a law. 

kauxdoat év ew: suggested by Jer. ix. 24 ‘let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, that I am 
the Lord,’ 


Kavxaoat: for kavx@, stopping at the first step in the process of con- 
traction (Kavydecat, kavxdoat, xavx@). This is one of the forms which used 
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to be called ‘ Alexandrine,’ but which simply belong to the popular Greek 

current at the time (Hort, Jutrod. p. 304). «avyaoat occurs also in 1 Cor. 

iv. 7, earaxavyaoa: Rom. xi. 18; comp. ddvydoa Luke xvi. 25, and from un- 

contracted verbs, ¢dyecar. . . mieoat Luke xvii. 8, Svvacat Matt. v. 36 (but 

divp Mark ix. 22); see Win. Gr. xiii. 24 (p. 90).' 

18. 73 6€Anpo. Bp. Lightfoot has shown that this phrase was 
so constantly used for ‘the Divine Will’ that even without the art. 
it might have that signification, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 12 (On Revision, 
p. 106 ed. 1, p. 118 ed. 2). 

SoxipdLers Ta Stahdpovta: probas utiliora Cod. Clarom. Rufin. 
Vulg.; on modo prae malis bona sed in bonis optima Beng. on 
Phil. i. 10, where the phrase recurs exactly. Both words are 
ambiguous: oximdfew = (i) ‘to test, assay, discern’; (ii) ‘to 
approve after testing’ (see on i. 28); and ta diapépovra may be 
either ‘things which differ,’ or ‘things which stand out, or excel.’ 
Thus arise the two interpretations represented in RV. and RV. 
marg., with a like division of commentators. The rendering of 
RV. marg. (‘provest the things that differ, ‘hast experience of 
good and bad’ Tyn.) has the support of Euthym.-Zig. (Suaxpives ra 
diaépovra dAAHAwv" olov Kady kai Kakdv, dperny Kai kaxiav), Fri. De W. 
Oltr. Go. Lips. Mou. The rendering of RV. (‘approvest the 
things that are excellent’) is adopted by Latt. Orig. (c/a ut non 
solum quae sint bona sctas, verum etiam quae sint meliora et utilora 
discernas), most English Versions, Mey. Lft. Gif. Lid. (Chrys. does 
not distinguish; Va is undecided). The second rendering is the 
more pointed. 

KaTnxoupevos éx Tod vopou: cf. Acts xv. 21. 

19. mémo8as «.7.A, The common construction after émoidas is S71: acc. 
and infin. is very rare. It seems better, with Vaughan, to take ceavréy 
closely with mémo.@as, ‘and art persuaded as to thyself that thou art,’ &c. 

oSnyov... tupAadv. It is natural to compare Matt. xv. 14 TupdAot elow 
édnyot TupAay x.7.A.; also xxiii.16,24. Lips. thinks that the first saying was 
present to the mind of the Apostle. It would not of course follow that it 
was current in writing, though that too is possible. On the other hand the 
expression may have been more or less proverbial : comp. Wiinsche, Zrlaut. 

d. Evang. on Matt. xxiii. 16. The same epithet was given by a Galilaean 

to R. Chasda, Baba Kama fol. 52 a. ‘When the Shepherd is angry with the 

sheep he blinds their leader; i.e. when God determines to punish the 

Israelites, He gives them unworthy rulers.’ 


20. wotSeurqy: ‘a schoolmaster, with the idea of discipline, 
correction, as well as teaching; cf. Heb. xii. 9. 

vynmiwv : ‘infants,’ opp. to réAeor, ‘adults,’ as in Heb. v. 13, 14. 

poppwow: ‘outline,’ ‘delineation,’ ‘embodiment.’ As a rule 
oxj~a = outward form as opp. to inward substance, while poppy 
= outward form as determined by inward substance; so that 
oxjpa is the variable, popdy the permanent, element in things: see 
Lft. PAil. p. 125 ff.; Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 31. Nor does the 
present passage conflict with this distinction. The Law was a real 


F 
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expression of Divine truth, so far as it went. It is more difficult to 
account for 2 Tim. iii. 5 @xovres pdppwow edoeBelas thy dé Suvamw 
auTijs npynucvor. 
See however Lft. in Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Philol. (1857) iii. 115 
‘They will observe that in two passages where St. Paul does speak of that 
which is unreal or at least external, and does not employ oxjya, he still 


avoids using poppf as inappropriate, and adopts uéppwors instead (Rom. ii. 


20; 2 Tim. iii. 5), where the termination -wots denotes ‘‘the aiming after or 
L999 


affecting the poppy.” Can this quite be made good? 


21. odv: resumptive, introducing the apodosis to the long pro- 
tasis in vv. 17-20. After the string of points, suspended as it were 
in the air, by which the Apostle describes the Jew’s complacency, 
he now at last comes down with his emphatic accusation. Here 
is the ‘Thou art the man’ which we have been expecting since 
yer. 2. 


kAémrew: infin. because «npvccwy contains the idea of command. 


22. BSeducodpevos: used of the expression of physical disgust, 
esp. of the Jew’s horror at idolatry. 


Note the piling up of phrases in Deut. vii. 26 kat od eicoicets BdeAvypa 
[here of the gold and silver plates with which idols were overlaid] «is 
Tov olkdv gov, Kal éop dvdOnua waomep TodTO, mpocoyPicpart mpocox Gets Kal 
BdeAvypare BdeAvEN, Ott dvaOnpwa éotiv, Comp. also Dan. xii. 11; Matt, xxiv. 
15, &c. One of the ignominies of captivity was to be compelled to carry 
the idols of the heathen: Assump. Moys. viii. 4 cogentur palam baiulare idola 
eorum inquinata. 


tepooudets. The passage just quoted (Deut. vii. 26 with 25), 
Joseph. Anzé. IV. viii. 10, and Acts xix. 37 (where the town-clerk 
asserts that St. Paul and his companions were ‘ of iepdcvdor’) show 
that the robbery of temples was a charge to which the Jews were 
open in spite of their professed horror of idol-worship. 


There were provisions in the Talmud which expressly guarded against 
this: everything which had to do with an idol was a BdéAvyya to him unless 
it had been previously desecrated by Gentiles. But for this the Jew might 
have thought that in depriving the heathen of their idol he was doing a good 
work. See the passages in Delitzsch ad /oc.; also on fepoovAia, which must 
not be interpreted too narrowly, Lft., ss. om Supern. Rel. p. 299 f.; 
Ramsay, Zhe Church in the Roman Empire, p. 144n., where it is noted 
that fepoovAia was just one of the crimes which a provincial governor could 
proceed against by his own zwpertum. 

The Eng. Versions of fepocvAcis group themselves thus: ‘robbest God of 
his honour’ Tyn, Cran. Genev.; ‘doest sacrilege’ (or equivalent) Wic. 
Rhem. AV. RV. marg.; ‘dost rob temples’ RV. 


23. It is probably best not to treat this verse as a question. 
The questions which go before are collected by a summary accu- 
sation. Gif, with a delicate sense of Greek composition, sees 


a hint of this in the change from participles to the relative and 
indic. (6 Si8doxov .. . 6s kavxaoat), 
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24. A free adaptation of Is. lii. 5 (LXX). Heb. ‘ And con- 
tinually all the day long My Name is blasphemed’: LXX adds to 
this 60 ipas and év rois €6veow, St. Paul omits diavayrds and changes 
pov to tod Ccod. 

The original meant that the Name of God was reviled by the 
tyrants and oppressors of Israel: St. Paul, following up a suggestion 
in the LXX (8 tas), traces this reviling to the scandal caused 
by Israel’s inconsistency. The fact that the formula of quotation 
is thrown to the end shows that he is conscious of applying the 
passage freely: it is almost as if it were an after-thought that the 
language he has just used is a quotation at all. See the longer 
note on ch, x, below. 


25. vépov mpdoons. On the absence of the art. see especially the scholarly 
note in Va.: ‘It is almost as if vopov mpacoev and vopouv wapaBarns were 
severally like vopoderetv, vouopvdaeiv, &c., vopmobéTns, vopodiddaoKados, &C., 
one compound word: éf thou be a law-doer... of thou be a law-transgressor, 
&c., indicating the character of the person, rather than calling attention to 
the particular form or designation of the law, which claims obedience.’ 

yeyovev: ‘is by that very fact become.’ Del. quotes the realistic ex- 
pression given to this idea in the Jewish fancy that God would send his 
angel to remove the marks of circumcision on the wicked 


26. eis mepitopiy NoyroOyoetat: AoyiferOar cis r= Aoyiler bat cis 7d 
elvai tt, ets denoting result, ‘so as to be in place of,’ ‘ reckoned as 
a substitute or equivalent for’ (Fri., Grm.-Thay. s. v. Noyi{oua 1a). 


Of the synonyms rnpety, puddocev, Tedeiv ; THpctv = ‘to keep an eye upon,’ 
‘to observe carefully’ (and then do); ¢uvAdccev = ‘to guard as a deposit,’ 
‘to preserve intact’ against violence from without or within; reAciv = ‘to 
bring (a law) to its proper fulfilment’ in action; rypeiy and vAdocey are 
both from the point of view of the agent, reAciv from that of the law which 
is obeyed. See Westcott on Jo. xvii. 12; 1 Jo. ii. 3. 


27. xpwvet: most probably categorical and not a question as 
AV. and RV.; = ‘condemn’ by comparison and contrast, as in 
Matt. xii. 41, 42 ‘the men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judge- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it,’ &c. Again we 
are pointed back to vv. 1-3; the judge of others shall be himself 
judged. 

t) é« pdcews axpoBuotia: uncircumcision which physically re- 
mains as it was born. The order of the words seems opposed to 
Prof. Burton’s rendering, ‘the uncircumcision which by nature 
fulfils the law’ (ek pvc. =qice v. 14). 

Sid of ‘attendant circumstances’ as in iv. 11, vili, 25, xiv. 20; 
Anglicé ‘with,’ with all your advantages of circumcision and the 
possession of a written law. 

The distinction between the literal Israel which is after the flesh 
and the true spiritual Israel is a leading idea with St. Paul and 
is worked out at length in ix. 6 ff.; see also pp. 2, 14 sup. We may 
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compare Phil. iii. 3, where St. Paul claims that Christians represent 
the true circumcision. 


28. & & 7 davepo. The Greek of this and the next verse is elliptical, 
and there is some ambiguity as to how much belongs to the subject and how 
much to the predicate. Even accomplished scholars like Dr. Gifford and 
Dr. Vaughan differ. The latter has some advantage in symmetry, making 
the missing words in both clauses belong to the subject (‘Not he who is 
[a Jew] outwardly isa Jew... but he who is [a Jew] in secret is a Jew’) ; 
but it is a drawback to this view of the construction that it separates meprrouy 
and xapdias: Gif., as it seems to us rightly, combines these (‘he which is 
inwardly a Jew [is truly a Jew], and circumcision of heart... [is true 
circumcision’]). Similarly Lips. Weiss (but not Mey.). 


29. mepttop) kapdias. The idea of a spiritual (heart-) circum- 
cision goes back to the age of Deuteronomy; Deut. x. 16 mepire- 
peiobe tiv oKAnpoxapdiay bmav: Jer. iv. 4 mepirpnOnre TO Ced Lpav, kai 
mepiréwerbe thy oKAnpoxapdiay tpaoyv: cf. Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7; 
Acts vii. 51. Justin works out elaborately the idea of the Christian 
circumcision, Dial. c. Tryph 114. 

6 émawos. We believe that Dr. Gifford was the first to point 
out that there is here an evident play on the name ‘ Jew’: Judah 
=‘ Praise’ (cf. Gen. xxix. 35; xlix. 8). 


CASUISTICAL OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


III. 1-8. This argument may suggest three objections: 
(i) Lf the moral Gentile is better off than the immoral Few, 
what becomes of the Few’s advantages ?—ANSWER. He still 
has many. ts (e.g.) are the promises (vv. 1-2). (ii) But 
has not the Fews’ unbelief cancelled those promises ?— 
ANSWER. No unbelief on the part of man can affect the 
pledged word of God: it only serves to enhance His faithful- 
ness (vv. 3, 4). (iii) Zf that is the result of his action, why 
should man be judged ?—ANSWER. He certainly will be 
judged: we may not say (as I am falsely accused of saying), 
Do evil that good may come (vv. 5-8). 


‘If the qualifications which God requires are thus inward and 
spiritual, an objector may urge, What becomes of the privileged 
position of the Jew, his descent from Abraham, and the like? 
What does he gain by his circumcision? *He does gain much 
on all sides. The first gain is that to the Jews were committed 
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the prophecies of the Messiah. [Here the subject breaks off; 
a fuller enumeration is given in ch. ix. 4, 5: | 

*You say, But the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
share in those prophecies. And I admit that some Jews have 
rejected Christianity, in which they are fulfilled. What then? 
The promises of God do not depend on man. He will keep His 
word, whatever man may do. ‘To suggest otherwise were 
blasphemy. Nay, God must be seen to be true, though all man- 
kind are convicted of falsehood. Just as in Ps. li the Psalmist 
confesses that the only effect of his own sin will be that (in 
forensic metaphor) God will be ‘ declared righteous’ in His sayings 
[the promises just mentioned], and gain His case when it is brought 
to trial. 

5A new objection arises. If our unrighteousness is only 
a foil to set off the righteousness of God would not God be unjust 
who punishes men for sin? (Speaking of God as if He were man 
can hardly be avoided.) ‘That too were blasphemy to think! If 
any such objection were sound, God could not judge the world. 
But we know that He will judge it. Therefore the reasoning must 
be fallacious. 

™If, you say, as in the case before us, the truthfulness of 
God in performing His promises is only thrown into relief by my 
infidelity, which thus redounds to His glory, why am I still like 
other offenders (xa‘) brought up for judgement as a sinner? 

®So the objector. And I know that this charge of saying 
‘Let us do evil that good may come’ is brought with slanderous 
exaggeration against me—as if the stress which I lay on faith 
compared with works meant, Never mind what your actions are, 
provided only that the end you have in view is right. 

All I will say is that the judgement which these sophistical 
reasoners will receive is richly deserved. 


1ff. It is characteristic of this Epistle that St. Paul seems 
to imagine himself face to face with an opponent, and that he 
discusses and answers arguments which an opponent might bring 
against him (so iii. 1 ff., iv. 1 ff. vi. 1 ff, 15 ff., vii. 7ff.). No 
doubt this is a way of presenting the dialectical process in his own 
mind. But at the same time it is a way which would seem to 
have been suggested by actual experience of controversy with 
Jews and the narrower Jewish Christians. We are told expressly 
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that the charge of saying ‘Let us do evil that good may come’ 
was brought as a matter of fact against the Apostle (ver. 8). And 
vi. 1, 15 restate this charge in Pauline language. The Apostle 
as it were takes it up and gives it out again as if it came in the 
logic of his own thought. And the other charge of levelling down 
all the Jew’s privileges, of ignoring the Old Testament and dis- 
paraging its saints, was one which must as inevitably have been 
brought against St. Paul as the like charges were brought against 
St. Stephen (Acts vi. 13 f.). It is probable however that St. Paul 
had himself wrestled with this question long before it was pointed 
against him as a weapon in controversy; and he propounds it in 
the order in which it would naturally arise in that stress of reason- 
ing, pro and con., which went to the shaping of his own system, 
The modified form in which the question comes up the second 
time (ver. 9) shows—if our interpretation is correct—that St. Paul is 
there rather following out his own thought than contending with 
an adversary. 

1. 13 mepioody, That which encircles a thing necessarily 
lies outside it. Hence epi would seem to have a latent meaning 
‘beyond,’ which is appropriated rather by wépa, mépav, but comes out 
in mepioods, ‘ that which is in excess,’ ‘ over and above.’ 

2. mpdtov pev: intended to be followed by érera 8é, but the line 
of argument is broken off and not resumed. A list of privileges 
such as might have followed here is given in ch. ix. 4. 


mparov piv yap: om. yap B D* E G minusc. pauc., verss. plur., Chrys. 
Orig.-lat. al., [yap] WH. 

émorevOnoav. morevw, in the sense of ‘ entrust,’ ‘confide,’ takes acc. of 
the thing entrusted, dat. of the person; e.g. Jo. ii. 24 6 52 "Incods ov« éni- 
orevey éautdy [rather abrdv or aitdy| airois. In the passive the dat. 
becomes nom., and the acc. remains unchanged (Buttmann, pp. 175, 189, 190; 
Winer, xxxii. 5 [p. 287]; cf..1 Cor. ix. 17; Gal. ii. 7). 


ta Ady. St. Paul might mean by this the whole of the O. T. 
regarded as the Word of God, but he seems to have in view rather 
those utterances in it which stand out as most unmistakably Divine; 
the Law as given from Sinai and the promises relating to the 
Messiah. 


The old account of Adyiov as a dimin. of Adyos is probably correct, though 
Mey.-W. make it neut. of Adyos on the ground that Aoyidioy is the proper 
dimin. The form Aoyidiov is rather a strengthened dimin., which by a process 
common in language took the place of Adyov when it acquired the special 
sense of ‘oracle. From Herod. downwards Adyoyv = ‘oracle’ as a brief 
condensed saying; and so it came to = any ‘inspired, divine utterance’: 
e. g. in Philo of the ‘ prophecies’ and of the ‘ten commandments’ (wep! tay 
déxa dovlow is the title of Philo’s treatise), So in LXX the expression is 
used of the ‘word of the Lord’ five times in Isaiah and frequently in the 
Psalms (no less than seventeen times in Ps. cxix [cxviii]). From this usage 
it was natural that it should be transferred to the ‘sayings’ of the Lord 
Jesus (Polyc. ad Phil. vii. 1 ds Ay Hedodeuy TA Adyia Tov Kupiqu: cf. Iren. 
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Adv. Haer. praef.; also Weiss, Zin/. § 5. 4). But from the time of Philo 
onwards the word was used of any sacred writing, whether discourse or 
narrative; so that it is a disputed point whether the Adya rod Kupiov which 
Papias ascribes to St. Matthew, as well as his own Aoylaw xupiakav éfnyhoes 
(Eus. 7, Z. III. xxxix. 16 and 1) were or were not limited to discourse (see 
especially Lightfoot, Ess. on Supern. Rel. p. 172 ff.). 


8. imictycavy . . . dmotia. Do these words refer to ‘ unbelief’ 
(Mey. Gif. Lid. Oltr. Go.) or to ‘unfaithfulness’ (De W. Weiss 
Lips. Va.)? Probably, on the whole, the former: because (i) the 
main point in the context is the disbelief in the promises of the 
O. T. and the refusal to accept them as fulfilled in Christ ; (ii) 
chaps. ix—xi show that the problem of Israel’s unbelief weighed 
heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; (iii) ‘unbelief’ is the constant sense 
of the word (dmoréw occurs seven times, in which the only apparent 
exception to this sense is 2 Tim. ii. 13, and dmoria eleven times, 
with no clear exception) ; (iv) there is a direct parallel in ch. xi. 20 
TH amotia e€exAdobnoay, ov dé tH miotet €otnxas. At the same time 
the one sense rather suggests than excludes the other; so that the 
amoria Of man is naturally contrasted with the miors of God 
(cf. Va.). 

miorw: ‘faithfulness’ to His promises; cf. Lam. iii. 23 mod} 4 
sions cov: Ps. Sol. viii. 35 9 miotis cov pel jpav. 

KaTapyyjoe, Kxarapyeiv (from xard causative and dpydés = depyds) 
=‘ to render inert or inactive’: a characteristic word with St. Paul, 
occurring twenty-five times in his writings (including 2 Thess. 
Eph. 2 Tim.), and only twice elsewhere (Lk. Heb.) ; = (i) in 
a material sense, ‘to make sterile or barren,’ of soil Lk. xiii. 7, 
cf. Rom. vi. 6 iva xatapynO7 7rd c&pa, ths dpaprias, ‘that the body as 
an instrument of sin may be paralysed, rendered powerless’ ; 
(ii) in a figurative sense, ‘to render invalid,’ ‘ abrogate,’ ‘ abolish’ 
(rv émayyediav Gal. iii. 17; vduov Rom. iii. 31). 

4. pi yévorro: a formula of negation, repelling with horror 
something previously suggested. ‘Fourteen of the fifteen N. T. 
instances are in Paul’s writings, and in twelve of them it expresses 
the Apostle’s abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be 
falsely drawn from his argument’ (Burton, JZ. and 7. §.177; cf. 
also Lft. on Gal. ii. 17). 


It is characteristic of the vehement impulsive style of this group of Epp. 
that the phrase is confined to them (ten times in Rom., once in x Cor., twice 
in Gal.). It occurs five times in LXX, not however standing alone as here, 
but worked into the body of the sentence (cf. Gen, xliv. 7,17; Josh. xxii. a9, 
xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xx [xxi]. 3). 


ywvéoOw: see on i. 3 above; the transition which the verb 
denotes is often from a latent condition to an apparent condition, 
and so here, ‘ prove to be,’ ‘be seen to be.’ 

éAnO7s: as keeping His plighted word. 
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Yetorns : in asserting that God’s promises have not been fulfilled. 

Kalas yéypanrat: ‘Lven as it stands written.’ The quotation is 
exact from LXX of Ps. li [I]. 6. Note the mistranslations in LXX 
(which St. Paul adopts), vknons (or vknoes) for insons sis, év To 
xpiverGa (pass.) for iz tudicando or dum iudicas. ‘The sense of the 
original-is that the Psalmist acknowledges the justice of God’s 
judgement upon him. The result of his sin is that God is pro- 
nounced righteous in His sentence, free from blame in His judging. 
St. Paul applies it as if the Most High Himself were put upon trial 
and declared guiltless in respect to the promises which He has 
fulfilled, though man will not believe in their fulfilment. 


Smws dv: dy points to an unexpressed condition, ‘in case a decision is 
* ’ 
given, 


SixawwOys: ‘that thou mightest be pronounced righteous’ by 
the judgement of mankind; see p. 30 f. above, and compare Matt. xi. 
19 kai edicatmbn 4 copia and tay Epyov (v. 1. réxvwv: cf. Lk. vii. 35) 
aitns. Zest, XII Patr. Sym. 6 drws SixatwOG ard ris duaprias rev 
puxav tpar. Ps. Sol. ii. 16 eyo Suawcw ce 6 Geds. The usage 
occurs repeatedly in this book ; see Ryle and James ad Joc. 

év tots Adyors gov: not ‘pleadings’ (Va.) but ‘sayings,’ i.e. the 
Asya just mentioned. Heb. probably = ‘ judicial sentence.’ 

vukyjons : like vzncere, of ‘gaining a suit,’ opp. to yrracOae: the 
full phrase is «ay ry dikny (Eur. £7. 955, &c.). 


wujorns, BGOKL &c.; vejoes NA DE, minusc.alig. Probably uejoes 
is right, because of the agreement of N A with the older types of Western 
Text, thus representing two great families, The reading vueons in B appa- 
rently belongs to the small Western element in that MS., which would seem 
to be allied to that in G rather than to that in D. There is a similar 
fluctuation in MSS. of the LXX: wenops is the reading of NB (def. A), 
vknoets of some fourteen cursives. The text of LXX used by St. Paul differs 
not seldom from that of the great uncials. 


xptveoOau : probably not mid. (‘to enter upon trial,’ ‘ go to law,’ 
lit. ‘get judgment for oneself”) as Mey. Go. Va. Lid., but pass. 
as in ver. 7 (so Vulg. Weiss Kautzsch, &c.; see the arguments 
from the usage of LXX and Heb. in Kautzsch, De Vet, Test. Locis 
a Paulo allegatis, p. 24 N.). 

5. 4 ddicio ypav: a general statement, including dmoria, In 
like manner G¢cod dieaootvny is general, though the particular 
instance which St. Paul has in his mind is the faithfulness of God 
to His promises. 

owictyot: cuviornu (cunordyw) has in N. T. two conspicuous 
meanings: (i) ‘to bring together’ as two persons, ‘to introduce’ 
or ‘commend’ to one another (e.g. Rom. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 1; iv. 2; 
v. 12, &c.; cf. ovoratixat émictodai 2 Cor. iii. 1); {ii) ‘to put 
together’ or ‘make good’ by argument, ‘to prove,’ ‘establish’ 
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(composttis collectisque quae rem contineant argumentis aliquid doceo 
Fritzsche), as in Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 11; Gal. ii. 18 (where see 
Lft. and Ell.) 


Both meanings are recognized by Hesych. (ounordvew" énaveiv, pavepoov, 
BeBaovy, maparibévar) ; but it is strange that neither comes out clearly in the 
uses of the word in LXX; the second is found in Susann. 61 dvéornoay ént 
Tovs 5v0 mpeoBuras, br cuvéaryoev adtovs AaijA Yevdopaptupnoayras (Theod.). 


ti €podev: another phrase, like yi} yévoro, which is charac- 
teristic of this Epistle, where it occurs seven times; not elsewhere 
in N: T. 

p-) GSixos: the form of question shows that a negative answer is 
expected (7 originally meant ‘ Don’t say that,’ &c.). 

6 émpepwv tiv épyjv: most exactly, ‘the inflicter of the anger’ 
(Va.). The reference is to the Last Judgement: see on i. 18, 
xii. 19. 

Burton however makes 6 émpépmy strictly equivalent to a relative clause, 


and like a relative clause suggest a reason (‘Who visiteth’=‘ because He 
visiteth’) JZ. and T. § 428. 


cata dv@pwrov Xéyw: a form of phrase which is also charac- 
teristic of this group of Epistles, where the eager argumentation of 
the Apostle leads him to press the analogy between human and 
divine things in a way that he feels calls for apology. The exact 
phrase recurs only in Gal. iii. 15; but comp. also 1 Cor. ix. 8 
py kata GvOpwroy raira Aadk@; 2 Cor. Xi. 17 6 Aad@, ov Kata Kvpioy 
Aade. 

6. éwei Gs Kpwwet: St. Paul and his readers alike held as axio- 
matic the belief that God would judge the world. But the objection 
just urged was inconsistent with that belief, and therefore must 
fall to the ground. 

éwet: ‘since, if that were so, if the inflicting of punishment necessarily 
implied injustice.’ *E7eé gets the meaning ‘if so,’ ‘if not’ (‘or else’), from 
the context, the clause to which it points being supposed to be repeated: 
here éei sc. ei ddinos éotat 6 émpéepwv THy dpynv (cf. Buttmann, Gr. of WV. TZ. 


Gk. p. 359). 

tov kéopov: all mankind. 

7. The position laid down in ver. 5 is now discussed from the side 
of man, as it had just been discussed from the side of God. 


e828 A minusc. pauc., Vulg. cod. Boh., Jo.-Damasc., Tisch. WH. ‘ext. 
RV. text.; eb yap BD EG K LP &c., Vulg. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. a/., WH. 
marg. RV. marg. The second reading may be in its origin Western. 


édjGera: the truthfulness of God in keeping His promises; 
yeiopa, the falsehood of man in denying their fulfilment (as 


in ver. 4). 
Pade 1 too,’ as well as others, though my falsehood thus 
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redounds to God's glory. St. Paul uses the first person from 
motives of delicacy, just as in 1 Cor. iv. 6 he ‘ transfers by a fiction’ 
(Dr. Field’s elegant rendering of pererxqpdrica) to himself and his 
friend Apollos what really applied to his opponents. 

8. There are two trains of thought in the Apostle’s mind: (i) 
the excuse which he supposes to be put forward by the unbeliever 
that evil may be done for the sake of good ; (ii) the accusation 
brought as a matter of fact against himself of saying that evil 
might be done for the sake of good. The single clause moujowper 
ra kaka ta €AOp ra dyad is made to do duty for both these trains of 
thought, in the one case connected in idea and construction with 
ri... py, in the other with Aéyovow or. This could be brought 
out more clearly by modern devices of punctuation: ri ér kdyo os 
duaptodds, kpivopat; kat [ri] pn—xabas Braopnpotpeba, kai Kabas paci 
Tives Nuas A€yew dtt—rointwpev x.t.A, There is a very similar con- 
struction in vv. 25, 26, where the argument works up twice over to 
the same words, eis [mpos] ty evderéw ths Sixacocvyns avrov, and the 
words which follow the second time are meant to complete both 
clauses, the first as well as the second. It is somewhat similar 
when in ch. ii. ver. 16 at once carries on and completes vv. 15 
and 13. 

St. Paul was accused (no doubt by actual opponents) of Anti- 
nomianism. What he said was, ‘The state of righteousness is not 
to be attained through legal works; it is the gift of God. He 
was represented as saying ‘therefore it does not matter what a man 
does ’—an inference which he repudiates indignantly, not only 
here but in vi. 1 ff., 15 ff. 

dv 75 kpipa «1.A. This points back to ri ére xayd xptvona; the 
plea which such persons put in will avail them nothing ; the judge- 
ment (of God) which will fall upon them is just. St. Paul does 
not argue the point, or say anything further about the calumny 
directed against himself; he contents himself with brushing away 
an excuse which is obviously unreal. 


UNIVERSAL FAILURE TO ATTAIN TO 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


III. 9-20. If the case of us Fews is so bad, ave the 
Gentiles any better? No. The same accusation covers both. 
The Scriptures speak of the universality of human guilt, 
which ts laid down in Ps. xiv and graphically described in 
Pgs. v,.cxl, x, 7 Is. lix,.and again in Ps. xxxvi. And if 
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the Few is equally guilty with the Gentile, still less can he 
escape punishment; for the Law which threatens him with 
punishment is his own. So then the whole system of Law 
and works done in fulfilment of Law, has proved a failure. 
Law can reveal sin, but not remove it. 


*To return from this digression. What inference are we to 
draw? Are the tables completely turned? Are we Jews not only 
equalled but surpassed (mpoexdpe6a passive) by the Gentiles? Not at 
all. There is really nothing to choose between Jews and Gentiles. 
The indictment which we have just brought against both (in i. 18— 
32, il. 17-29) proves that they are equally under the dominion 
of sin. ™The testimony of Scripture is to the same effect. Thus 
in Ps. xiv [here with some abridgment and variation], the Psalmist 
complains that he cannot find a single righteous man, ™ that there is 
none to show any intelligence of moral and religious truth, none to 
show any desire for the knowledge of God. 'They have all (he 
says) turned aside from the straight path, They are like milk 
that has turned sour and bad. There is not so much as a single 
right-doer among them. * This picture of universal wickedness 
may be completed from such details as those which are applied 
to the wicked in Ps. v. 9 [exactly quoted]. Just asa grave stands 
yawning to receive the corpse that will soon fill it with corruption, 
so the throat of the wicked is only opened to vent forth depraved 
and lying speech. Their tongue is practised in fraud. Or in 
Ps. cxl. 3 [also exactly quoted]: the poison-bag of the asp lies 
under their smooth and flattering lips. *So, as it is described in 
Ps. x. 7, throat, tongue, and lips are full of nothing but cursing 
and venom, *™ Then of Israel it is said [with abridgment from LXX 
of Is. lix. 7, 8]: They run with eager speed to commit murder. 
16 Their course is marked by ruin and misery. ™ With smiling 
paths of peace they have made no acquaintance. ™ To sum up the 
character of the ungodly in a word [from Ps. xxxvi (xxxv). 1 LXX]: 
The fear of God supplies no standard for their actions. 

1” Thus all the world has sinned. And not even the Jew can 
claim exemption from the consequences of his sin. For when the 
Law of Moses denounces those consequences it speaks especially 
to the people to whom it was given. By which it was designed 
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that the Jew too might have his mouth stopped from all excuse, 
and that all mankind might be held accountable to God. 

2 This is the conclusion of the whole argument. By works of 
Law (i.e. by an attempted fulfilment of Law) no mortal may hope 
to be declared righteous in God’s sight. For the only effect of 
Law is to open men’s eyes to their own sinfulness, not to enable 
them to do better. That method, the method of works, has 
failed. A new method must be found. 


9. tt odv; ‘ What then [follows]?’ Not with mpoexdue8a, because 
that would require in reply ovdév ravras, not ob mavtas. 

mpoexdpe0a is explained in three ways: as intrans. in the same 
sense as the active mpocxw, as trans. with its proper middle force, 
and as passive. (i) mpoexdueba mid. = mpoéxoper (praecellimus eos 
Vulg.; and so the majority of commentators, ancient and modern, 
"Apa mepicody €xouev mapa Tovs “EXAnvas; Euthym.-Zig. éyouev re meov 
kai eddoxtyodpev of "Iovdaioe ; Theoph. ‘ Do we think ourselves better ?’ 
Gif.). But no examples of this use are to be found, and there 
seems to be no reason why St. Paul should not have written 
mpoéxopvev, the common form in such contexts. (ii) mpoeydueOa trans. 
in its more ordinary middle sense, ‘put forward as an excuse or 
pretext’ (‘Do we excuse ourselves?’ RV. marg., ‘Have we any 
defence?’ Mey. Go.). But then the object must be expressed, 
and as we have just seen ri ody cannot be combined with mpoexdpucba 
because of od mdvrws. (iii) mpoexdueba passive, ‘ Are we excelled?’ 
‘ Are we Jews worse off (than the Gentiles)?’ a rare use, but still 
one which is sufficiently substantiated (cf. Field, O¢. Vorv. [II ad 
loc.). Some of the best scholars (e.g. Lightfoot, Field) incline to 
this view, which has been adopted in the text of RV. The prin- 
cipal objection to it is from the context. St. Paul has just asserted 
(ver. 2) that the Jew has an advantage over the Gentile : how then 
does he come to ask if the Gentile has an advantage over the Jew? 
The answer would seem to be that a different kind of ‘advantage’ 
is meant. The superiority of the Jew to the Gentile is Azséoric, it 
lies in the possession of superior privileges; the practical equality 
of Jew and Gentile is in regard to their present moral condition 
(ch. ii, 17-29 balanced against ch. i. 18-32). In this latter respect 
St. Paul implies that Gentile and Jew might really change places 
(ii. 25-29). A few scholars (Olsh. Va.Lid.) take mpoexdueOa as pass., 
but give it the same sense as mpo¢youev, ‘Are we (Jews) preferred 
(to the Gentiles) in the sight of God?’ 


mpoexopeba: v. 1. mpoxaréxopey mepicody D*G, 31; Antiochene Fathers 
(Chrys. (ed. Field] Theodt. Severianus), also Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. (some MSS. 
but uot the best, tememus amplius); a gloss explaining mpoex. in the same 
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way as Vulg. and the later Greek commentators quoted above. AL read 
Mpoexwpeba, 


od mdvtws. Strictly speaking od should qualify mdvres, ‘not 
altogether,’ ‘ not entirely,’ as in 1 Cor. v. 10 od mdvrws rois mépvos 
Tov Kécpov Trovrov: but in some cases, as here, mdvrws qualifies o, 
‘altogether not,’ ‘ entirely not,’ i.e. ‘not at all’ (neguaquam Vulg., 
ovdSanas Theoph.). Compare the similar idiom in od maw; and see 
Win. Gr. Ixi. 5. 

Tpontiagdépela : in the section i. 18-ii. 29. 


to’ Gpaptiav. In Biblical Greek ié with dat. has given place entirely to 
iné with acc. Matt. viii. 9 dvOpwads eips ind éfovciay is a strong case. The 
change has already taken place in LXX; e.g Deut. xxxiii. 3 mdvres of 
Hyaopévos Und TAs XEipds ou, Kat ovToL Und Gé ict. 


10. The long quotation which follows, made up of a number of 
passages taken from different parts of the O.T., and with no 
apparent break between them, is strictly in accordance with the 
Rabbinical practice. ‘A favourite method was that which derived 
its name from the stringing together of beads (Charaz), when a 
preacher having quoted a passage or section from the Pentateuch, 
strung on to it another and like-sounding, or really similar, 
from the Prophets and the Hagiographa’ (Edersheim, Zz/e and 
Times, &c. i. 449). We may judge from this instance that the 
first quotation did not always necessarily come from the Pentateuch 
—though no doubt there is a marked tendency in Christian as 
compared with Jewish writers to equalize the three divisions of the 
O. T. Other examples of such compounded quotations are Rom. 
ix. 25 f.; 27 f.; xi. 26f.5 34 f.; xii zof.3-2 Cor. vi. 16: Here’the 
passages are from Pss. xiv [xiii]. 1-3 (=Ps. liii. 1-3 [lii. 2-4]), 
ver. I free, ver. 2 abridged, ver. 3 exact; v. 9 [10] exact; cxl. 3 
[cxxxix. 4] exact: x. 7 [ix. 28] free; Is. lix. 7, 8 abridged; Ps. 
xxxvi [xxxv]. 1. The degree of relevance of each of these 
passages to the argument is indicated by the paraphrase: see also 
the additional note at the end of ch. x. 


As a whole this conglomerate of quotations has had a curious history. 
The quotations in N.T. frequently react upon the text of O.T., and they have 
done so here: vv. 13-18 got imported bodily into Ps. xiv [xiii LXX] as an 
appendage to ver. 4 in the ‘common’ text of the LXX (4 «own, ie. the 
unrevised text current in the time of Origen). They are still found in Codd, 
N* BRU and many cursive MSS. of LXX (om. NA), though the Greek 
commentators on the Psalms do not recognize them. From interpolated 
MSS. such as these they found their way into Lat.-Vet., and so into 

erome’s first edition of the Psalter (the ‘Roman’), also into his second 
edition (the ‘Gallican,’ based upon Origen’s Hexap/a), though marked with 
an obelus after the example of Origen. The obelus dropped out, and they 
are commonly printed in the Vulgate text of the Psalms, which is practically 
the Gallican. From the Vulgate they travelled into Coverdale’s Bible 
(A.D. 1535); from thence into Matthew’s (Rogers’) Bible, which in the 
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Psalter reproduces Coverdale (A.D. 1537), and also into the ‘Great Bible’ 
(first issued by Cromwell in 1539, and afterwards with a preface by Cranmer, 
whence it also bears the name of Cranmer’s Bible, in 1540). The Psalter of 
the Great Bible was incorporated in the Book of Common Prayer, in which 
it was retained as being familiar and smoother to sing, even in the later 
revision which substituted elsewhere the Authorized Version of 1611. The 
editing of the Great Bible was due to Coverdale, who put an * to the 
passages found in the Vulgate but wanting in the Hebrew. These marks 
however had the same fate which befell the obeli of Jerome. They were 
not repeated in the Prayer-Book; so that English Churchmen still read the 
interpolated verses in Ps. xiv with nothing to distinguish them from the rest 
of the text. Jerome himself was well aware that these verses were no part 
of the Psalm. In his commentary on Isaiah, lib. xvi, he notes that St. Paul 
quoted Is. lix. 7, 8 in Ep. to Rom., and he adds, guod multi ignorantes, de 
tertio decimo psalmo sumptum putant, qui versus [orixo.] tn editione Vulgata 
[i.e. the cow7 of the LXX] additi sunt et in Hebraico non habentur (Hieron. 
Opp.ed. Migne, iv. 601; comp. the preface to the same book, zbzd. col. 568 f. ; 
also the newly discovered Commentarioli in Psalmos, ed. Morin, 1895, p. 24 f.). 


10. Some have thought that this verse was not part of the 
quotation, but a summary by St. Paul of what follows. It does 
indeed present some variants from the original, Sicaos for moay 
xpnoréryra and ovdé cis for ovk €otw ews évds. In the LXX this clause 
is a kind of refrain which is repeated exactly in ver. 3. St. Paul 
there keeps to his text; but we cannot be surprised that in the 
opening words he should choose a simpler form of phrase which 
more directly suggests the connexion with his main argument. 
The Sikaros ‘shall live by faith’; but till the coming of Christianity 
there was no true dikaos and no true faith. The verse runs too 
much upon the same lines as the Psalm to be other than a 
quotation, though it is handled in the free and bold manner which 
is characteristic of St. Paul. 


11. odk Eotw & oundv: non est gui inielligat (rather than gui 
inielligit); Anglic, ‘there is none to understand.’ [But ABG, 
and perhaps Latt. Orig.-lat. Ambrstr., WH. /ex¢ read ovmdy, as also 
(B)C WH. éex/ ex{nrav, without the art. after LXX. This would = 
non est intelligens, non est requirens Deum (Vulg.) ‘There is 
no one of understanding, there is no inquirer after God.’ ] 

6 cuvidv: on the form see Win. Gr. § xiv, 16 (ed. 8; xiv, 3 E. T.); Hort, 
Intr. Notes on Orthog. p. 167; also for the accentuation, Fri. Pp. 174 f. 
Both forms, ovrvéw and ovviw, are found, and either accentuation, cvmiav or 
ouviay, may be adopted: probably the latter is to be preferred; cf. #pre from 
dgiw Mk. i. 34, xi. 16. 


12. da: ‘one and all.’ 
HXpemOnoav: Heb. = ‘to go bad,’ ‘become sour,’ like milk; 
comp. the dxpetos doddos of Matt. xxv. 30. 
moray (sine artic.) ABG &c. WH. text. 


Xpnotétnta = ‘ goodness’ in the widest sense, with the idea of 
‘utility’ rather than specially of ‘ kindness,’ as in ii. 4. 
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ws évés: cp. the Latin idiom ad unum omnes (Vulg. literally wsque ad 
unum). B67**, WH. marg. omit the second od« torw [odx Eorw moay 
xpnorornta éws évds|. The readings of B and its allies in these verses are 
open to some suspicion of assimilating to a text of LXX. In ver. 14 B17 


i‘ 7S (av 76 orépa airGy) corresponding to abvod in B’s text of Ps. x. 7 
ix. 28]. 


13. tapos . . . éS0dodcay, The LXX of Ps. v. 9 [10] corre- 
sponds pretty nearly to Heb. The last clause = rather Anguam 
suam blandam reddunt ( poltunt), or perhaps lingua sua blandiuntur 
(KKautzsch, p. 34): ‘their tongue do they make smooth’ Cheyne; 
“smooth speech glideth from their tongue’ De Witt. 


€oAvobcav: Win. Gr. § xiii, 14 (ed. 8; xiii, 2 E.T.), The termina- 
tion -cay, extended from imperf. and 2nd aor. of verbs in -u to verbs in -w, is 
widely found ; it is common in LXX and in Alexandrian Greek, but by no 
means confined to it; it is frequent in Boeotian inscriptions, and is called by 
one grammarian a ‘ Boeotian’ form, as by others ‘ Alexandrian.’ 


ids domiSwy: Ps. cxl. 3 [cxxxix. 4]. The position of the poison- 
bag of the serpent is rightly described. The venom is more 
correctly referred to the bite (as in Num. xxi. 9; Prov. xxiii. 32), 
than to the forked tongue (Job xx. 16): see art. ‘Serpent’ in 
D. B. 

14. Ps. x. 7 somewhat freely from LXX [ix. 28]: o& dpas ré 
sTopa avtov yeuer kat mxpias kal dddov. St. Paul retains the rel. but 
changes it into the plural: oréya atréy B 17, Cypr., WH. marg. 

mxpta: Heb. more lit. = fraudes. 

15-17. This quotation of Is. lix. 7, 8 is freely abridged from the 
LXX; and as it is also of some’interest from its bearing upon 
the text of the LXX used by St. Paul, it may be well to give the 
original and the quotation side by side. 


Rom. iii. 15-17. Is. lix. 7, 8. 
dfeis of mé8es abtaey exxéat atpa’ ol d€ mddes aitay [emt movnpiay 
r a 
civrpippa Kai radamwpia év rais  rtpéxovor] raxwol éxxéar atua [kal of 
ddois abr&v, Kal dddv elpyyns ovx diadoyirpol airay diadroyopol amd 
éyvooay, gover]. civrpippa kal radartrwpia 
> Lad & Lad ? - x eQr + ae | 
év rais dois airy kai dddv elpnrys 
odk otdact [kal otk gore xpiows ev 
tal © Cal > lol 
rais dois adrav]. 
ala dvairiov Theodotion, and probably also Aquila and Symmachus, 
[From the Hexapla this reading has got into several MSS. of LXX.] 


dppévav (for and pdvov) AN: ofdax N'BQ*, &c.: eyrwoay AQ" marg. 
(Q = Cod. Marchalianus, XII Holmes) minusc. altg. 


19. What is the meaning of this verse? Does it mean that the 
passages just quoted are addressed to Jews (6 vdpor = O. T.; 
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vénov tiv marady ypadhy dvoudte, fs pépos ta mpopytixa Euthym.- 
Zig.), and therefore they are as much guilty before God as the 
Gentiles? So most commentators. Or does it mean that the 
guilt of the Jews being now proved, as they sinned they must also 
expect punishment, the Law (6 »éuos = the Pentateuch) affirming 
the connexion between sin and punishment. SoGif. Both interpre- 
tations give a good sense. [For though (i) does not strictly prove 
that a// men are guilty but only that the Jews are guilty, this was 
really the main point which needed proving, because the Jews were 
apt to explain away the passages which condemned them, and held 
that—whatever happened to the Gentiles—they would escape.] 
The question really turns upon the meaning of 6 védyos. It is 
urged, (i) that there is only a single passage in St. Paul where 
6 vopos clearly=O. T. (1 Cor. xiv. 21, a quotation of Is. xxviii. 11): 
compare however Jo. x. 34 (= Ps. Ixxxii. 6), xv. 25 (= Ps. 
XXXv. 19); (ii) that in the corresponding clause, rois €v TG vdpo 
must = the Law, in the narrower sense; (iii) that in ver. 21 the 
Law is expressly distinguished from the Prophets. 

Yet these arguments are hardly decisive: for (i) the evidence is 
sufficient to show that St. Paul might have used 6 vépos in the wider 
sense; for this one instance is as good as many; and (ii) we must 
not suppose that St. Paul always rigidly distinguished which sense 
he was using ; the use of the word in one sense would call up the 
other (cf. Note on 6 @dvaros in ch. v. 12). 


Oltr. also goes a way of his own, but makes 6 véyos = Law in the 
abstract (covering at once for the Gentile the law of conscience, and for the 
Jew the law of Moses), which is contrary to the use of 6 vdyos. 


héyer . .  Nadet: Acyew calls attention to the substance of what 
is spoken, Aadeiv to the outward utterance; cf. esp. M¢Clellan, 
Gospels, p. 383 ff. 

payy : cf. dvaroddynros i. 20, ii. 2; the idea comes up at each 
step in the argument. 

émddixos: not exactly ‘guilty before God,’ but ‘answerable to 
God.’ inddixos takes gen. of the penalty; dat. of the person injured 
to whom satisfaction is due (rév dimAaciav tmddiKcos Earw TH Brahderre 
Plato, Legg. 846 B). So here: all mankind has offended against 
God, and owes Him satisfaction, Note the use of a forensic 
term. 

20. Side: ‘because,’ not ‘therefore,’ as AV. (see on i. 19). 
Mankind is liable for penalties as against God, because there is 
nothing else to afford them protection. Law can open men’s 
eyes : sin, but cannot remove it. Why this is so is shown in 
vii. 7 ff. 

Sixoww0yjcerar: ‘shall be pronounced righteous,’ certainly not 
‘shall be made righteous’ (Lid.); the whole context (ia nav oroua 
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Ppayf, Umddixos, évamiov adrod) has reference to a judicial trial and 
verdict. 
maga odp§: man in his weakness and frailty (1 Cor. i. 29; 1 Pet. 


i, 24). 
éniyvwors : ‘clear knowledge’; see on i. 28, 32. 


THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 21-26. Here then the new order of things comes in. 
In it ts offered a Righteousness which comes from God but 
embraces man, by no deserts of his but as a free gift on the 
part of God. This righteousness, (i) though attested by the 
Sacred Books, ts independent of any legal system (ver. 21); 
(ii) zt 2s apprehended by faith in Christ, and is as wide as 
man's need (vv. 22, 23); (iii) 7 7s made possible by the 
propitiatory Sacrifice of Christ (vv. 24, 25); which Sacrifice 
at once explains the lenient treatment by God of past sin 
and gives the most decisive expression to His righteousness 
(vv. 25, 26). 


71It is precisely such a method which is offered in Christianity. 
We have seen what is the state of the world without it. But now, 
since the coming of Christ, the righteousness of God has asserted 
itself in visible concrete form, but so as to furnish at the same 
time a means of acquiring righteousness to man —and that in 
complete independence of law, though the Sacred Books which 
contain the Law and the writings of the Prophets bear witness to 
it. This new method of acquiring righteousness does not turn 
upon works but on faith, i.e. on ardent attachment and devotion to 
Jesus Messiah. And it is therefore no longer confined to any 
particular people like the Jews, but is thrown open without distinc- 
tion to all, on the sole condition of believing, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. The universal gift corresponds to the universal need. 
All men alike have sinned ; and all alike feel themselves far from 
the bright effulgence of God’s presence. ™Yet estranged as they 
are God accepts them as righteous for no merit or service of theirs, 
by an act of His own free favour, the change in their relation to 
Him being due to the Great Deliverance wrought at the price of the 
Death of Christ Jesus. *When the Messiah suffered upon the 

@ 
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Cross it was God Who set Him there as a public spectacle, to 
be viewed as a Mosaic sacrifice might be viewed by the crowds as- 
sembled in the courts of the Temple. The shedding of His Blood 
was in fact a sacrifice which had the effect of making propitiation 
or atonement for sin, an effect which man must appropriate through 
faith. The object of the whole being by this public and decisive 
act to vindicate the righteousness of God. In previous ages the 
sins of mankind had been passed over without adequate punishment 
or atonement : * but this long forbearance on the part of God had in 
view throughout that signal exhibition of His Righteousness which 
He purposed to enact when the hour should come as now it has 
come, so as to reveal Himself in His double character as at once 
righteous Himself and pronouncing righteous, or accepting as 
righteous, the loyal follower of Jesus. 


21. vuvi 86: ‘now,’ under the Christian dispensation. Mey. De 
W. Oltr. Go. and others contend for the rendering ‘as it is,’ on the 
ground that the opposition is between two sfa/es, the state under 
Law and the state without Law. But here the two states or 
relations correspond to two periods succeeding each other in order 
of time; so that yvwvi may well have its first and most obvious 
meaning, which is confirmed by the parallel passages, Rom. xvi. 
25, 26 prortnpiov .. . puvepwbévtos . . . viv, Eph. ii. 12, 13 vurt 
dé... eyewnOnre eyyts, Col. i. 26, 27 puarnpiov Td droxexpuppevoy .. . 
viv d€ epavepwbn, 2 Tim. i. 9, 10 xdpw thy dobcicay . . . mpd xpdvav 
aloviav davepwheicay dé viv, Heb. ix. 26 vuri dé araé emi ovvredeia 
Trav aidvey . . . meavépwora. It may be observed (i) that the N. T. 
writers constantly oppose the pre-Christian and the Christian 
dispensations to each other as periods (comp. in addition to the 
passages already enumerated Acts xvii. 30; Gal. iii, 23, 25, 
iv. 3, 4; Heb. i. 1); and (ii) that Gavepododa is constantly used 
with expressions denoting time (add to passages above Tit. i. 3 
kaipois idios, I Pet. i. 20 én’ éoxdrov tév xpdévev), The leading 
English commentators take this view. 


An allusion of Tertullian’s makes it probable that Marcion retained this 
verse ; evidence fails as to the rest of the chapter, and it is probable that he 
cut out the whole of ch, iv, along with most other references to the history 
of Abraham (Tert. on Gal. iv. 21-26, Adv. Marc. v. 4). 


xwpls vépou: ‘apart from law,’ ‘independently of it,’ not as 
a subordinate system growing out of Law, but as an alternative for 
Law and destined ultimately to supersede it (Rom. x. 4). 

Sixatoodvy Oeod: see on ch. i. 17. St. Paul goes on to defines 
his meaning. The righteousness which he has in view is essentially 
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the righteousness of God; though the aspect in which it is 
regarded is as a condition bestowed upon man, that condition is 
the direct outcome of the Divine attribute of righteousness, working 
its way to larger realization amongst men. One step in this 
realization, the first great objective step, is the Sacrificial Death of 
Christ for sin (ver. 25); the next step is the subjective apprehension 
of what is thus done for him by faith on the part of the believer 
(ver. 22). Under the old system the only way laid down for man to 
attain to righteousness was by the strict performance of the Mosaic 
Law; now that heavy obligation is removed and a shorter but at 
the same time more effective method is substituted, the method of 
attachment to a Divine Person. 


twepavepwrat, Contrast the completed garépwors in Christ and 
the continued dmokddvyis in the Gospel (ch. i. 16): the verb 
gavepovo a is regularly used for the Incarnation with its accompani- 
ments and sequents as outstanding facts of history prepared in the 
secret counsels of God and at the fitting moment ‘manifested’ to 
the sight of men; so, of the whole process of the Incarnation, 
1 Tim, ti. 16; 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Pet. i. 20; 1 Jo. iii 5, 8: of the 
Atonement, Heb. ix. 26: of the risen Christ, Mark xvi. 12, 143 
John xxi. 14: of the future coming to Judgement, 1 Pet. v. 4; 
1 Jo. ii. 28. The nearest parallels to this verse which speaks of 
the manifestation of Divine ‘righteousness’ are 2 Tim. i. 10, which 
speaks of a like manifestation of Divine ‘grace,’ and 1 Jo.i. 2, 
which describes the Incarnation as the appearing on earth of the 
principle of ‘life.’ . 

paptupoupévy x.7.A.: another instance of the care with which 
St. Paul insists that the new order of things is in no way contrary 
to the old, but rather a development which was duly foreseen and 
provided for: cf. Rom. i. 2, iii. 31, the whole of ch. iv, ix. 25-33 ; 
X. 16-213; xi. I-10, 26-29; xv. 8-12; xvi. 26 &c. 

22. 8é turns to the particular aspect of the Divine righteousness 
which the Apostle here wishes to bring out; it is righteousness 
apprehended by faith in Christ and embracing the body of believers. 
The particle thus introduces a nearer definition, but in itself only 
marks the transition in thought which here (as in ch. ix. 30; 1 Cor. 
ii. 6; Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 8) happens to be from the general to the 
particular. 

miatews "Incod Xpiorod: gen. of object, ‘faith in Jesus Christ.’ 
This is the hitherto almost universally accepted view, which has 
however been recently challenged in a very carefully worked out 
argument by Prof. Haussleiter of Greifswald (Der Glaube Jesu 
Christi u. der chrisiliche Glaube, Leipzig, 1891). 

Dr. Haussleiter contends that the gen. is subjective not objective, that like 


the ‘faith of Abraham’ in ch. iv. 16, it denotes the faith (in God) which 
Christ Himself maintained even through the ordeal of the Crucifixion, that 
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this faith is here put forward as the central feature of the Atonement, and 
that it is to be grasped or appropriated by the Christian in a similar manner 
to that in which he reproduces the faith of Abraham. If this view held 
good, a number of other passages (notably i. 17) would be affected by it. 
But, although ably carried out, the interpretation of some of these passages 
seems to us forced; the theory brings together things, like the miomis ‘Inood 
Xpicrod here with the mio7:s @eod in iii. 3, which are really disparate; and 
it has so far, we believe, met with no acceptance. 

*Inoot Xpiorod. B, and apparently Marcion as quoted by Tertullian, 
drop ‘Inaod (so too WH. marg.); A reads év Xpior@ “Inaov. 

kal émt mavtas om. N* ABC, 47. 67**, Boh. Aeth. Arm., Clem.-Alex. 
Orig. Did. Cyr.-Alex. Aug.: ins DEFGKL &c. ént mavtas alone is 
found in Jo. Damasc. Vulg. codd., so that «is mévras nat én navtas would 
seem to be a conflation, or combination of two readings originally alterna- 
tives. If it were the true reading els would express ‘destination for’ all 
believers, é7i ‘ extension to’ them. 


23. ob ydp éort Siactokn. The Apostle is reminded of one of 
his main positions. The Jew has (in this respect) no real advantage 
over the Gentile; both alike need a righteousness which is not their 
own; and to both it is offered on the same terms. 

jpaptov. In English we may translate this ‘have sinned’ in 
accordance with the idiom of the language, which prefers to use 
the perfect where a past fact or series of facts is not separated by 
a clear interval from the present: see note on ii. 12. 

dorepodvrat: see Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 8 (3); mid. voice = 
‘feel want. Gif. well compares Matt. xix. 20 ti @ torepa; 
(objective, ‘What, as a matter of fact, is wanting to me?’) with 
Luke xv. 14 kal airds fpgato torepeicda (subjective, the Prodigal 
begins to feel his destitution). 

ts 86§s. There are two wholly distinct uses of this word: 
(1) = ‘opinion’ (a use not found in N. T.) and thence in 
particular ‘favourable opinion,’ ‘reputation’ (Rom. ii. 7, 10; 
John xii. 43 &c.); (2) by a use which came in with the 
LXX as translation of Heb, 33 = (i) ‘visible brightness or 
splendour’ (Acts xxii. 11; 41 Cor. xv. 40 ff.); and hence 
(ii) the brightness which radiates from the presence of God, 
the visible glory conceived as resting on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 16), in the pillar of cloud (Ex. xvi. 10), in the tabernacle 
(Ex. xl. 34) or temple (1 Kings viii. 11; 2 Chron. v. 14), and 
specially between the cherubim on the lid of the ark (Ps. Ixxx. 1; 
Ex. xxv. 22; Rom. ix. 4 &c.); (iii) this visible splendour 
symbolized the Divine perfections, ‘the majesty or goodness of 
God as manifested to men’ (Lightfoot on Col. i. 11; comp. Eph. 
i. 6, 12, 17; iii, 16); (iv) these perfections are in a measure 
communicated to man through Christ (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 6, 
iii, 18). Both morally and physically a certain transfiguration 
takes place in the Christian, partially here, completely hereafter 
{comp. e.g. Rom. viii. 30 éddgacev with Rom. v. 2 én’ édwid: tis 
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ddfqs rod Ocod, viii. 18 tiv peAdovoay ddéay dmoxatupOqvar, 2 Tim. 
ii. 10 dé£ns aiwviov). The Rabbis held that Adam by the Fall lost 
six things, ‘the glory, life (immortality), his stature (which was 
above that of his descendants), the fruit of the field, the fruits of 
trees, and the light (by which the world was created, and which 
was withdrawn from it and reserved for the righteous in the world 
to come).’ It is explained that ‘the glory’ was a reflection from 
the Divine glory which before the Fall brightened Adam’s face 
(Weber, Alfsyn. Theol. p. 214). Clearly St. Paul conceives of this 
glory as in process of being recovered: the physical sense is also 
enriched by its extension to attributes that are moral and 
spiritual. 
The meaning of 8é£a in this connexion is well illustrated by 4 Ezr. vii. 4a 
{ed. Bensly = vi. 14 O. F. Fritzsche, p. 607], where the state of the blessed 
is described as neque meridiem, neque noctem, neque ante lucem [perh. for 
anteluctum; vid. Bensly ad loc.|, neque nitorem, neque claritatem, neque 
lucem, nisi solummodo splendorem claritatis Altissimt [perh. = dnavyaopa 
d6éns “YYiorov]. In quoting this passage Ambrose has sola Det fulgebit 
claritas; Dominus enim erit lux omnium (cf. Rev. xxi. 24). The. blessed 
themselves shine with a brightness which is reflected from the face of Gods 
zbid. vv. 97, 98 [Bensly = 71, 72 O. F. Fritzsche] guomodo incipiet (uédrd«L) 
vultus corum fulgere sicut sol, et quomodo incipient stellarum adsimilaré 
lumini... festinant enim videre vultum [eius| cut serviunt viventes et 
@ guo incipient gloriost mercedem recipere (cf. Matt. xiii. 43). 


24. Sixarodpevor. The construction and connexion of this word 
are difficult, and perhaps not to be determined with certainty. 
(i) Many leading scholars (De W. Mey. Lips. Lid. Win. Gr. § xlv. 
6b) make dixacovpevoe mark a detail in, or assign a proof of, the 
condition described by torepotvra. In this case there would be 
a slight stress on 8pedv: men are far from God’s glory, decause the 
state of righteousness has to be given them; they do nothing for 
it. But this is rather far-fetched. No such proof or further 
description of torepodvra: is needed. It had already been proved 
by the actual condition of Jews as well as Gentiles; and to prove 
it by the gratuitousness of the justification would be an inversion 
of the logical order. (ii) torepotvrar dixasovpevor is taken as = tore- 
podvrar kai dicavodvra (Fri.) or = borepovpevoe Sieavodyrat (Tholuck). 
But this is dubious Greek. (iii) Sikasovpevor is not taken with what 
precedes, but is made to begin a new clause. In that case there is 
an anacoluthon, and we must supply some such phrase as més 
kavydpeba; (Oltr.). But that would be harsh, and a connecting 
particle seems wanted. (iv) Easier and more natural than any of 
these expedients seems to be, with Va, and Ewald, to make od ydp 
. . . torepoivra practically a parenthesis, and to take the nom. 
dixatovpevor ‘as suggested by waves in ver. 23, but in sense referring 
rather to rovs morevovras in ver. 22.’ No doubt such a construction 
would be. irregular, but it may be questioned whether it is too 
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irregular for St. Paul. The Apostle frequently gives a new turn to 
a sentence under the influence of some expression which is really 
subordinate to the main idea. Perhaps as near a parallel as any 
would be 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19 ovveréupapev dé rov ddekpdv . . . ob 
6 énawos ev tO evayyedig . . . ob pdvoy dé, GAG Kal xerporornbets (as if 
és émaweirat had preceded). 

Swpedv TH adtod xdpirt. Each of these phrases strengthens the 
other in a very emphatic way, the position of atrod further laying 
stress on the fact that this manifestation of free favour on the part 
of God is unprompted by any other external cause than the one 
which is mentioned (84 rijs dwodurpadceas). 

dwodutpdcews. It is contended, esp. by Oltramare, (i) that 
Avrpdo and dmodvrpdw in classical Greek = not ‘to pay a ransom,’ 
but ‘to take a ransom,’ ‘to put to ransom,’ or ‘release on ransom,’ 
as a conqueror releases his prisoners (the only example given of 
dmodvrpwots is Plut. Pomp. 24 rodéwr alypahorav drodutpooes, where 
the word has this sense of ‘putting to ransom’); (ii) that in LXX 
Aurpotoba is frequently used of the Deliverance from Egypt, the 
Exodus, in which there is no question of ransom (so Ex. vi. 6, 
xv. 13; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 5, &c.: cf. also dmoAurpaces 
Ex. xxi. 8, of the ‘release’ of a slave by her master). The subst. 
drodvtpeats occurs only in one place, Dan. iv. 30 [29 or 32], LXX 
6 xpdvos pov tis dmokutpdoews AOe Of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery 
from his madness. Hence it is inferred (cf. also Westcott, Hed, 
p. 296, and Ritschl, Rech/fert. u. Versdhn. ii. 220 ff.) that here and 
in similar passages dmrodvrpwais denotes ‘ deliverance’ simply without 
any idea of ‘ransom,’ There is no doubt that this part of the 
metaphor might be dropped. But in view of the clear resolution of 
the expression in Mark x. 45 (Matt. xx. 28) dodvae rv Wuyqy adrod 
Avrpoy avril mohdGv, and in 1 Tim. ii. 6 6 dovs éavrdv avridutpov trép 
mdvrov, and in view also of the many passages in which Christians 
are said to be ‘bought,’ or ‘bought with a price’ (1 Cor. vi. 20, 
vii. 23;~Gal. iii. 1g; a Pet. ii, 1; Rev. v. 9: ef. Acts xx. 28; 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19), we can hardly resist the conclusion that the idea 
of the Advrpoy retains its full force, that it is identical with the rin, 
and that both are ways of describing the Death of Christ. The 
emphasis is on the cos¢ of man’s redemption. We need not press 
the metaphor yet a step further by asking (as the ancients did) to 
whom the ransom or price was paid. It was required by that 
ultimate necessity which has made the whole course of things what 
it has been; but this necessity is far beyond our powers to grasp 
or gauge. 


tis €v Xptorg "Incod. We owe to Haussleiter (Der Glaube Jess Christi, 
p: 116) the interesting observation that wherever the phrase éy Xpio7@ or éy 
Xpiot "Ingovd occurs there is no single instance of the variants év ‘Ingod ox 
év ‘Inood Xporg, This is significant, because in other combinations the 
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variants are frequent. It is also what we should expect, because éy Xpio7O 
and éy Xpior@ ‘Inc. always relate to the glorified Christ, not to the historic 
Jesus. 


25. mpoéfero may = either (i) ‘ whom God proposed to Himself,’ 
‘purposed,’ ‘designed’ (Orig. Pesh.); or (ii) ‘whom God set forth 
publicly’ (proposuzt Vulg.). Both meanings would be in full ac- 
cordance with the teaching of St. Paul both elsewhere and in this 
Epistle. For (i) we may compare the idea of the Divine mpdééeous 
in ch, ix. 11 (viii. 28); Eph, iii, rr (i. 11); 2 Tim, i. 9; also 
1 Pet. i. 20. For (ii) compare esp. Gal. iii, 1 ofs nar’ dpOadpods 
"Incots Xpiotés mpoeypadn eoravpwpévos. But when we turn to the 
immediate context we find it so full of terms denoting publicity 
(mehavépwra, eis MvdeEw, mpos Thy érderév) that the latter sense seems 
preferable. The Death of Christ is not only a manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, but a vzszb/e manifestation and one to which 
appeal can be made. 

tkagtptov: usually subst. meaning strictly ‘place or vehicle of 
propitiation,’ but originally neut. of adj. iAacrjpws (iAacrjpior 
ériOeua Ex. xxv. 16 [17], where however Gif. takes the two words 
as substantives in apposition). In LXX of the Pentateuch, as in 
Heb. ix. 5, the word constantly stands for the ‘lid of the ark,’ or 
‘mercy-seat,’ so called from the fact of its being sprinkled with the 
blood of the sacrifices on the Day of Atonement. A number of 
the best authorities (esp. Gif. Va, Lid. Ritschl, Rech/fert. u. Versohn. 
ii. 169 ff. ed. 2) take the word here in this sense, arguing (i) that 
it suits the emphatic atrod in é&v 16 adrod aipars; (ii) that through 
LXX it would be by far the most familiar usage; (iii) that the 
Greek commentators (as Gif, has shown in detail) unanimously give 
it this sense; (iv) that the idea is specially appropriate inasmuch as 
on Christ rests the fulness of the Divine glory, ‘the true Shekinah,’ 
and it is natural to connect with His Death the culminating rite in 
the culminating service of Atonement. But, on the other hand, 
there is great harshness, not to say confusion, in making Christ at 
once priest and victim and place of sprinkling. Origen it is true 
does not shrink from this; he says expressly cnvenzes tgt/ur .. . esse 
ipsum et propitiatorium et pontificem et hostiam quae offertur pro 
populo (in Kom. iii. 8, p. 213 Lomm.), But although there is 
a partial analogy for this in Heb, ix. 11-14, 23-x. 22, where 
Christ is both priest and victim, it is straining the image yet further 
to identify Him with the iaorjpiov. The Christian idaorjpior, or 
‘place of sprinkling,’ in the literal sense, is rather the Cross, It is 
also something of a point (if we are right in giving the sense of 
publicity to mpoéOero) that the sprinkling of the mercy-seat was just 
the one rite which was withdrawn from the sight of the people. 
Another way of taking Aagrjpiov is to supply with it Oipa on the 
analogy of gwrnpioy, TeAcoTHpLov, Xxaptarnpiov, This too is strongly 
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supported (esp. by the leading German commentators, De W. Fri. 
Mey. Lips.). But there seems to be no clear instance of thaoriproy 
used in this sense. Neither is there satisfactory proof that ‘aor. 
(subst.) = in a general sense ‘instrument or means of propitiation.’ 
It appears therefore simplest to take it as adj. accus. masc. added 
as predicate to 6v. There is evidence that the word was current as 
an adj. at this date (idacrnpiov pvjua Joseph. Antt, XVI. vii. 1; 
itacrnpiov Oavérov 4 Macc. xvii. 22*, and other exx.). The 
objection that the adj. is not applied properly to persons counts 
for very little, because of the extreme rarity of the sacrifice of 
a person. Here however it is just this personal element which is 
most important. It agrees with the context that the term chosen 
should be rather one which generalizes the character of propitiatory 
sacrifice than one which exactly reproduces a particular feature of 
such sacrifice. 


The Latin versions do not help us: they give all three renderings, pro- 
pitiatorium, propitiatorem, and propitiationem. Syr. is also ambiguous. 
The Coptic clearly favours the masc. rendering adopted above. 

It may be of some interest to compare the Jewish teaching on the subject 
of Atonement. ‘When a man thinks, I will just go on sinning and repent 
later, no help is given him from above to make him repent. He who 
thinks, I will but just sin and the Day of Atonement will bring me forgive- 
ness, such an one gets no forgiveness through the Day of Atonement. 
Offences of man against God the Day of Atonement can atone; offences of 
man against his fellow-man the Day of Atonement cannot atone until he has 
given satisfaction to his fellow-man’ ; and more to the same effect (Mishnah, 
Tract. Joma, viii. 9, ap. Winter u. Wiinsche, /iid. Ltt. p. 98). We get 
a more advanced system of casuistry in Tosephta, Zract. Joma, v: ‘R. Ismael 
said, Atonement is of tour kinds. He who transgresses a positive command 
and repents is at once forgiven according to the Scripture, “ Return, ye back- 
sliding children, I will heal your backslidings” (Jer. iii. 23 [22]). He who 
transgresses a negative command or prohibition and repents has the atone- 
ment held in suspense by his repentance, and the Day of Atonement makes 
it effectual, according to the Scripture, ‘“‘ For on this day shall atonement be 
made for you” (Lev. xvi. 30). Ifa man commits a sin for which is decreed 
extermination or capital punishment and repents, his repentance and the 
Day of Atonement together keep the atonement in suspense, and suffering 
brings it home, according to the Scripture, ‘‘I will visit their transgression 
with the rod and their iniquity with stripes” (Ps. lxxxix. 33 [32]). But 
when a man profanes the Name of God and repents, his repentance has not 
the power to keep atonement in suspense, and the Day of Atonement has 
not the power to atone, but repentance and the Day of Atonement atone 
one third, sufferings on the remaining days of the year atone one third, and 
the day of death completes the atonement according to the Scripture, 
“ Surely this iniquity shall not be expiated by you till you die” (Is. xxii. 14). 
This teaches that the day of death completes the atonement. Sin-offering 
and trespass-offering and death and the Day of Atonement all being no 
atonement without repentance, because it is written in Lev. xxiii. 21 (?) 
Only,” i.e. when he turns from his evil way does he obtain atonement, 
otherwise he obtains no atonement’ (of. cit. p. 154). 


_ * Some MSS, read here 5:0. ,. 109 tAacrypiou tod Oavdrou adray (O. F. 
Fritzsche @d /oc.), 
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Sid ris mlotews: dd micrews NC*D*FG 67** al, Tisch. WH. text. 
The art. seems here rather more correct, pointing back as it would do to &a 
miotews "I, X. in ver. 22; it is found in B and the mass of later authorities, 
but there is a strong phalanx on the other side; Bis not infallible in such 
company (cf. xi. 6). 


év 7 aitod atyatte: not with micrews (though this would be 
a quite legitimate combination ; see Gif. ad Joc.), but with mpoéero 
Aaornpiov: the shedding and sprinkling of the blood is a principal 
idea, not secondary. 

The significance of the Sacrificial Bloodshedding was twofold. 
The blood was regarded by the Hebrew as essentially the seat of 
life (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 23). Hence the death 
of the victim was not only a death but a setting free of life; the 
application of the blood was an application of life; and the 
offering of the blood to God was an offering of life. In this lay 
more especially the virtue of the sacrifice (Westcott, Zp. Jo. p. 34 ff.; 
Heb. p. 293 f.). 

For the prominence which is given to the Bloodshedding in 
connexion with the Death of Christ see the passages collected 
below. 

eis évSer—w: eis denotes the final and remote object, mpés the 
nearer object. The whole plan of redemption from its first 
conception in the Divine Mind aimed at the exhibition of God’s 
Righteousness. And the same exhibition of righteousness was 
kept in view in a subordinate part of that plan, viz. the forbearance 
which God displayed through long ages towards sinners. For the 
punctuation and structure of the sentence see below. For edegw 
see on ch, ii. 15: here too the sense is that of ‘ proof by an appeal 
to fact.’ 

eis evderw tis Sixaroodvns adtod. In what sense can the Death 
of Christ be said to demonstrate the righteousness of God? It 
demonstrates it by showing the impossibility of simply passing over 
sin. It does so by a great and we may say cosmical act, the 
nature of which we are not able wholly to understand, but which 
at least presents analogies to the rite of sacrifice, and to that 
particular form of the rite which had for its object propitiation. 
The whole Sacrificial system was symbolical; and its wide diffusion 
showed that it was a mode of religious expression specially 
appropriate to that particular stage in the world’s development. 
Was it to lapse entirely with Christianity? The writers of the 
New Testament practically answer, No. The necessity for it still 
existed; the great fact of sin and guilt remained ; there was still the 
same bar to the offering of acceptable worship. ‘To meet this fact 
and to remove this bar, there had been enacted an Event which 
possessed the significance of sacrifice. And to that event the N. T. 
writers appealed as satisfying the conditions which the righteousness 
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of God required. See the longer Note on ‘The Death of Christ 
considered as a Sacrifice’ below. 
Sia thy wdépeow: not ‘for the remission,’ as AV., which gives 
a somewhat unusual (though, as we shall see on iv. 25, not 
impossible) sense to dd, and also a wrong sense to mdpeow, but 
‘because of the pretermission, or passing over, of foregone sins.’ 
For the difference between mdpeois and dpeots see Trench, Syz. 
110 ff.: mdpeots = ‘putting aside,’ temporary suspension of 
punishment which may at some later date be inflicted; apeous = 
‘putting away, complete and unreserved forgiveness. 
It is possible that the thought of this passage may have been suggested by 
Wisd. xi. 23 [24] wal mapopds duaprnuata dvOpmnov els peravoiay. There 
will be found in Trench, of. cet. p. 111, an account of a controversy which 


arose out of this verse in Holland at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries. 


dpaptnpdtwv: as contrasted with dyapria, auaprnya = the single 
act of sin, duapria = the permanent principle of which such an act 
is the expression. 

év TH dvoxq: ev either (i) denotes motive, as Mey., &c. (Grimm, 
Lex. s. v. év, 5 €); or (ii) it is temporal, ‘ during the forbearance of 
God.’ Of these (i) is preferable, because the whole context deals 
with the scheme as it lay in the Divine Mind, and the relation of 
its several parts to each other. 

évoxy: see on ii. 4, and note that dvoyn is related to mdpeots as 
xdpus is related to dgeors. 

26. tpds Thy evderiv: to be connected closely with the preceding 
clause: the stop which separates this verse from the last should be 
wholly removed, and the pause before Sia ryy mdpeoww somewhat 
lengthened ; we should represent it in English by a dash or semi- 
colon. We may represent the various pauses in the passage in some 
such way as this: ‘Whom God set forth as propitiatory—through 
faith—in His own blood—for a display of His righteousness ; 
because of the passing-over of foregone sins in the forbearance of 
God with a view to the display of His righteousness at the present 
moment, so that He might be at once righteous (Himself) and 
declaring righteous him who has for his motive faith in Jesus.’ Gif. 
seems to be successful in proving that this is the true construction : 
(i) otherwise it is difficult to account for the change of the preposi- 
tion from eis to pds; (ii) the art. is on this view perfectly accounted 
for, ‘the same display’ as that just mentioned ; (iii) rév mpoyeyo- 
vorav duaptnydrey seems to be contrasted with év 7¢ viv xatp@ ; (iv) the 
construction thus most thoroughly agrees with St. Paul’s style 
elsewhere; see Gifford’s note and compare the passage quoted 
Eph. iii. 3-5, also Rom. iii. 7, 8, ii. 14-16. 

Sikavoy Kal Sikatodvra. This is the key-phrase which establishes 
the connexion between the Sixavoovvn Gcov, and the dixavoovwn x 
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miotews. It is not that ‘God is righteous and_yet declares righteous 
the believer in Jesus,’ but that ‘He is righteous and also, we might 
almost say and therefore, declares righteous the believer.’ The 
words indicate no opposition between justice and mercy. Rather 
that which seems to us and which really is an act of mercy is the 
direct outcome of the ‘righteousness’ which is a wider and more 
adequate name than justice. It is the essential righteousness of 
God which impels Him to set in motion that sequence of events in 
the sphere above and in the sphere below which leads to the free 
forgiveness of the believer and starts him on his way with a clean 
page to his record. 

tov ék tiotews: ‘him whose ruling motive is faith’; contrast 
of é& épiOeias ch. ii. 8 ; door e€ Epyor vdpov (‘as many as depend on 
works of law’) Gal. iii. ro. 


The Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice. 


It is impossible to get rid from this passage of the double idea 
(1) of a sacrifice ; (2) of a sacrifice which is propitiatory. In any 
case the phrase év 76 avrod aiyars carries with it the idea of sacrificial 
bloodshedding. And whatever sense we assign to itaornpiov— 
whether we directly supply @dua, or whether we supply émieua and 
regard it as equivalent to the mercy-seat, or whether we take it as 
an adj. in agreement with 6v—the fundamental idea which underlies 
the word must be that of propitiation. And further, when we ask, 
Who is propitiated? the answer can only be ‘God.’ Nor is it 
possible to separate this propitiation from the Death of the Son. 

Quite apart from this passage it is not difficult to prove that these 
two ideas of sacrifice and propitiation lie at the root of the teaching 
not only of St. Paul but of the New Testament generally. Before 
considering their significance it may be well first to summarize this 
evidence briefly. 

(1) As in the passage before us, so elsewhere, the stress which is 
laid on aiya is directly connected with the idea of sacrifice. We 
have it in St. Paul, in Rom. v. 9; Eph. i. 7, ii. 13 ; Col. i. 20 (8:4 roo 
aluaros rod aravpov). We have it for St. Peter in 1 Pet. i. 2 (pavriopov 
aiparos) and 19 (riwio aipare ds dyvod dudpov Kai domidov). For 
St. John we have it in 1 Jo. i. 7, and inv. 6, 8. It also comes 
out distinctly in several places in the Apocalypse (i. 5, v. 9, vii 14, 
xii. 11, xiii. 8). It is a leading idea very strongly represented in 
Ep. to Hebrews (especially in capp. ix, x, xiii). There is also the 
strongest reason to think that this Apostolic teaching was suggested 
by words of our Lord Himself, who spoke of His approaching 
death in terms proper to a sacrifice such as that by which the First 
Covenant had been inaugurated (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 25 with Matt, 
xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24 [perhaps not Luke xxii. 20]). 
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Many of these passages besides the mention of bloodshedding 
and the death of the victim (Apoc. v. 6, (12, Xi. 8 dpviou eo: ‘paypevou : 
cf. v. g) call attention to other details in the act of sacrifice (e. g. 
the sprinkling of the blood, payriopds 1 Pet. i. 2; Heb. xii. 24; 

. Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21). 

We opeede ok ah the Death of Christ is compared not only 
to one but to several of the leading forms of Levitical sacrifice: to 
the Passover (John i. 29, xix. 36; 1 Cor. v. 8, and the passages 
which speak of the ‘lamb’ in x Pet. and Apoc.); to the sacrifices 
of the Day of Atonement (so apparently in the passage from which 
we start, Rom. iii, 25, also in Heb. ii. 17; 1x. 12, 14, 15, and 
perhaps 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 24); to the ratification of the 
Covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28, &c.; Heb. ix. 15-2 2); to the sin-offering 
(Rom. viii. 3; Heb. xiii, 11; 1 Pet. iii. 18, and possibly if not 
under the earlier head, 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10). 

(2) In a number of these passages as well as in others, both 
from the Epistles of St. Paul and from other Apostolic writings, 
the Death of Christ is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins (e.g. Matt. xxvi. 28; Acts v. 30 f, apparently; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 
2 Cor. v. 21; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 44 and 20; Tit. ii. 14; Heb. i. 3, 
ix. 28,x. 22 al.; 1 Pet. ii, 24, dil. 18; a:Jo. ii..2, iv. 10; Apoe.i. gs). 
The author of Ep. to Hebrews generalizes from the ritual system 
of the Old Covenant that sacrificial bloodshedding is necessary in 
every case, or nearly in every case, to place the worshipper in a 
condition of fitness to approach the Divine Presence (Heb. ix. 22 
kai oxeddv é€v aiuare mavra xaOapiferar kata tov vdpov, Kat xwpis 
aivarexxvolas od yiverat apeois), The use of the different words 
denoting ‘propitiation’ is all to the same effect (iAacrjpioy Rom. 
lil. 25; Aaopds 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 103 AdoxeoOa Heb. ii. 17). 

This strong convergence of Apostolic writings of different and 
varied character seems to show that the idea of Sacrifice as applied 
to the Death of Christ cannot be put aside as a merely passing 
metaphor, but is interwoven with the very weft and warp of 
primitive Christian thinking, taking its start (if we may trust our 
traditions) from words of Christ Himself. What it all amounts to 
is that the religion of the New Testament, like the religion of the 
Old, has the idea of sacrifice as one of its central conceptions, not 
however scattered over an elaborate ceremonial system but concen- 
trated in a single many-sided and far-reaching act. 

It will be seen that this throws back a light over the Old 
Testament sacrifices—and indeed not only over them but over the 
sacrifices of ethnic religion—and shows that they were something 
more than a system of meaningless butchery, that they had a real 
spiritual significance, and that they embodied deep principles of 
religion in forms suited to the apprehension of the age to which they 
were given and capable of gradual refinement and purification, 
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In this connexion it may be worth while to quote a striking 
passage from a writer of great, if intermittent, insight, who approaches 
the subject from a thoroughly detached and independent stand- 
point. In his last series of Slade lectures delivered in Oxford (Zhe 
Art of England, 1884, p. 14 f.), Mr. Ruskin wrote as follows: 
‘None of you, who have the least acquaintance with the general 
tenor of my own teaching, will suspect me of any bias towards the 
doctrine of vicarious Sacrifice, as it is taught by the modern 
Evangelical Preacher. But the great mystery of the idea of 
Sacrifice itself, which has been manifested as one united and 
solemn instinct by all thoughtful and affectionate races, since the 
world became peopled, is founded on the secret truth of benevolent 
energy which all men who have tried to gain it have learned—that 
you cannot save men from death but by facing it for them, nor 
from sin but by resisting it forthem . . . Some day or other 
—probably now very soon—too probably by heavy afflictions of 
the State, we shall be taught . . . that all the true good and 
glory even of this world—not to speak of any that is to come, must 
be bought still, as it always has been, with our toil, and with our 
tears.’ 

After all the writer of this and the Evangelical Preacher whom 
he repudiates are not so very far apart. It may be hoped that the 
Preacher too may be willing to purify his own conception and to 
strip it of some quite unbiblical accretions, and he will then find 
that the central verity for which he contends is not inadequately 
stated in the impressive words just quoted. 

The idea of Vicarious Suffering is not the whole and not 
perhaps the culminating point in the conception of Sacrifice, for 
Dr. Westcott seems to have sufficiently shown that the centre of 
the symbolism of Sacrifice lies not in the death of the victim but 
in the offering of its life. This idea of Vicarious Suffering, which is 
nevertheless in all probability the great difficulty and stumbling- 
block in the way of the acceptance of Bible teaching on this head, 
was revealed once and for all time in Isaiah liiii No one who 
reads that chapter with attention can fail to see the profound truth 
which lies behind it—a truth which seems to gather up in one all 
that is most pathetic in the world’s history, but which when it has 
done so turns upon it the light of truly prophetic and divine inspira- 
tion, gently lifts the veil from the accumulated mass of pain and 
sorrow, and shows beneath its unspeakable value in the working out 
of human redemption and regeneration and the sublime consolations 
by which for those who can enter into them it is accompanied. 

I said that this chapter gathers up in one all that is most pathetic 
in the world’s history. It gathers it up as it were in a single 
typical Figure. We look at the lineaments of that Figure, and 
then we transfer our gaze and we recognize them all translated 
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from idea into reality, and embodied in marvellous perfection upon 
Calvary. 

Following the example of St. Paul and St. John and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we speak of something in this great Sacrifice, which 
we call ‘Propitiation” We believe that the Holy Spirit spoke 
through these writers, and that it was His Will that we should use 
this word. But it is a word which we must leave it to Him to 
interpret. We drop our plummet into the depth, but the line 
attached to it is too short, and it does not touch the bottom. The 
awful processes of the Divine Mind we cannot fathom. Sufficient 
for us to know that through the virtue of the One Sacrifice our 
sacrifices are accepted, that the barrier which Sin places between us 
and God is removed, and that there is a ‘ sprinkling’ which makes 
us free to approach the throne of grace. 

This, it may still be objected, is but a ‘fiction of mercy.’ All 
mercy, all forgiveness, is of the nature of fiction. It consists in 
treating men better than they deserve. And if we ‘being evil’ 
exercise the property of mercy towards each other, and exercise it 
not rarely out of consideration for the merit of someone else than 
the offender, shall not our Heavenly Father do the same? 
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III. 27-81. Hence it follows (1) that no claim can be 
made on the ground of human merit, for there 1s no merit 
in Faith (vv. 27, 28); (2) that few and Gentile are on the 
same footing, for there ts but one God, and Faith is the only 
means of acceptance with Him (vv. 29, 30). 

An objector may say that Law is thus abrogated. On the 
contrary tts deeper principles are fulfilled, as the history of 
Abraham will show (ver. 31). 


” There are two consequences which I draw, and one that an 
objector may draw, from this. The first is that such a method of 
obtaining righteousness leaves no room for human claims or merit. 
Any such thing is once for all shut out. For the Christian system 
is not one of works—in which there might have been room for 
merit—but one of Faith, ?* Thus (ody, but see Crit. More) we believe 
that Faith is the condition on which aman is pronounced righteous, 
and not a round of acts done in obedience to law. 

* The second consequence [already hinted at in ver. 22] is that 
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Jew and Gentile are on the same footing. If they are not, then 
God must be God of the Jews in some exclusive sense in which 
He is not God of the Gentiles. *Is that so? Not if I am right 
in affirming that there is but one God, Who requires but one 
condition—Faith, on which He is ready to treat as ‘righteous’ 
alike the circumcised and the uncircumcised—the circumcised with 
whom Faith is the moving cause, and the uncircumcised with whom 
the same Faith is both moving cause and sole condition of their 
acceptance, 

* The objector asks: Does not such a system throw over Law 
altogether? Far from it. Law itself (speaking through the Penta- 
teuch) lays down principles (Faith and Promise) which find their 
true fulfilment in Christianity. 


27. éfexdeioOn : an instance of the ‘summarizing’ force of the 
aorist ; ‘it is shut out once for all,’ ‘ by one decisive act.’ 

St. Paul has his eye rather upon the decisiveness of the act than upon its 
continued result. In English it is more natural to us to express decisiveness 
by laying stress upon the result—‘ ¢s shut out.” 

Std trotou vdpou : vduov here may be paraphrased ‘ system,’ ‘ Law’ 
being the typical expression to the ancient mind of a ‘constituted 
order of things.’—Under what kind of system is this result obtained ? 
Under a system the essence of which is Faith. 

Similar metaphorical uses of véuos would be ch. vii. 21, 23; viii. 2; x. 31, 
on which see the Notes. 

28. oty recapitulates and summarizes what has gone before. 
The result of the whole matter stated briefly is that God declares 
righteous, &c. But it must be confessed that ydp gives the better 
sense. We do not want a summary statement in the middle of an 
argument which is otherwise coherent. The alternative reading, 
Aoy{ducba ydp, helps that coherence. [The Jew’s] boasting is 
excluded, Jecause justification turns on nothing which is the peculiar 
possession of the Jew but on Faith. And so Gentile and Jew are 
on the same footing, as we might expect they would be, seeing 
that they have the same God. 

ov BCD¢K LP &c.; Syrr. (Pesh.-Harcl.); Chrys. Theodrt. a/.; Weiss 
RV. WH. marg.: yap NAD*EFG al. plur.; Latt. (Vet.-Vulg.) Boh. 
Arm. ; Orig.-lat. Ambrst. Aug.; Tisch. WH. text RV. marg. The evidence 
for yap is largely Western, but it is combined with an element (N A, Boh.) 
which in this instance is probably not Western; so that the reading would 
be carried back beyond the point of divergence of two most ancient lines of 
text. On the other hand B admits in this Epistle some comparatively late 
readings (cf. xi, 6) and the authorities associated with it are inferior (BC in 
Epp. is not so strong a combination as BC in Gosfp.). We prefer the 
reading yap., « 
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SixaodcGar: we must hold fast to the rendering ‘is declared 
righteous,’ not ‘is made righteous’; cf. on i. 17. 

&vOpwrov: any human being. 

29. 7 presents, but only to dismiss, an alternative hypothesis on 
the assumption of which the Jew might still have had something to 
boast of. In rejecting this, St. Paul once more emphatically 
asserts his main position. There is but one law (Faith), and there 
is but one Judge to administer it, Though faith is spoken of in 
this abstract way it is of course Christian faith, faith in Christ. 


povov: pdvey B al. plur., WH. marg.; perhaps assimilated to “Iovdaiey 
o.. Kal €Ovav, 

30. eimep: decisively attested in place of émefmep. The old distinction 
drawn between ei wep and ¢f ye was that ef mep is used of a condition which 
is assumed without implying whether it is rightly or wrongly assumed, «t ye 
of a condition which carries with it the assertion of its own reality (Hermann 
on Viger, p. 831; Baumlein, Griech. Partikeln, p. 64). It is doubtful 
whether this distinction holds in Classical Greek; it can hardly hold for 
N.T. But in any case both ef wep and ei ye lay some stress on the condition, 
as a condition: cf. Monro, Homeric Grammar, §§ 353, 354 ‘The Particle 
mép is evidently a shorter form of the Preposition mépt, which in its adverbial 
use has the meaning beyond, exceedingly. Accordingly mép is intensive, 
denoting that the word to which it is subjoined is true in a high degree, in 
its fullest sense, &c.... ye is used like mép to emphasize a particular word 
or phrase. It does not however zztenszfy the meaning, or insist on the fact 
as true, but only calls attention to the word or fact... . In a Conditioral 
Protasis (with 6s, Ste, el, &c.), ye emphasizes the condition as such: hence 
ei ye tf only, always supposing that. On the other hand et mep means 
supposing ever so much, hence #f really (Lat. st quidem). 


éx mlotews ... Std Tis mioTews : ex denotes ‘source,’ did ‘ attend- 
ant circumstances. The Jew is justified ék micreas Sia mepitopis : 
the force at work is faith, the channel through which it works is 
circumcision. ‘The Gentile is justified ék micrews kai dia THs mictews : 
no special channel, no special conditions are marked out; faith is 
the one thing needful, it is itself ‘ both law and impulse.’ 

81a Tis mlotews = ‘the same faith, ‘the faith just men- 
tioned.’ 

81. katapyotpey: see on ver. 3 above. 

vopov totduev. If, as we must needs think, ch. iv contains the 
proof of the proposition laid down in this verse, »dzov must = ulti- 
mately and virtually the Pentateuch. But it = the Pentateuch not 
as an isolated Book but as the most conspicuous and representative 
expression of that great system of Law which prevailed everywhere 
until the coming of Christ. 

The Jew looked at the O. T., and he saw there Law, Obedience 
to Law or Works, Circumcision, Descent from Abraham. St. Paul 
said, Look again and look deeper, and you will see—not Law but 
Promise, not works but Faith—of which Circumcision is only the 
seal, not literal descent from Abraham but spiritual descent. All 
these things are realized in Christianity. 
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And then further, whereas Law (all Law and any kind of 
Law) was only an elaborate machinery for producing right action, 
there too Christianity stepped in and accomplished, as if with the 
stroke of a wand, all that the Law strove to do without success 
(Rom. xiii. 10 mAjpepa ody vdpou i dydan compared with Gal. v. 6 
miotis Oe’ dydmns évepyoupérn). 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 


IV. 1-8. Take the crucial case of Abraham. He, like 
the Christian, was declared righteous, not on account of his 
works—as something earned, but by the free gift of God in 
response to his faith. And David describes a similar state 
of things. The happiness of which he speaks is due, not to 
sinlessness but to God’s free forgiveness of sins. 


?Opyector. You speak of the history of Abraham. Surely 
he, the ancestor by natural descent of our Jewish race, might plead 
privilege and merit. ?If we Jews are right in supposing that God 
accepted him as righteous for his works—those illustrious acts of 
his—he has something to boast of. 

St. Paut. Perhaps he has before men, but not before God. 
* For look at the Word of God, that well-known passage of Scrip- 
ture, Gen. xv. 6. What do we find there? Nothing about works, 
but ‘Abraham put faith in God,’ and it (i. e. his faith) was credited 
to him as if it were righteousness. 

“This proves that there was no question of works. For a work- 
man claims his pay as a debt due to him; it is not an act of 
favour. ® But to one who is not concerned with works but puts 
faith in God Who pronounces righteous not the actually righteous 
(in which there would be nothing wonderful) but the ungodly—to 
such an one his faith is credited for righteousness. 

‘Just as again David in Ps. xxxii describes how God ‘pro- 
nounces happy’ (in the highest sense) those to whom he attributes 
righteousness without any reference to works: 7‘ Happy they,’ he 
says,—not ‘who have been guilty of no breaches of law,’ but 
‘whose breaches of law have been forgiven and whose sins are 
veiled from sight. *A happy man is he whose sin Jehovah will 
not enter in His book.’ 

} H 
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1ff. The main argument of this chapter is quite clear but 
the opening clauses are slightly embarrassed and obscure, due 
as it would seem to the crossing of other lines of thought with 
the main lines. The proposition which the Apostle sets him- 
self to prove is that Law, and more particularly the Pentateuch, 
is not destroyed but fulfilled by the doctrine which he preaches. 
But the way of putting this is affected by two thoughts, which still 
exert some influence from the last chapter, (i) the question as to 
the advantage of the Jew, (ii) the pride or boasting which was 
a characteristic feature in the character of the Jew but which 
St. Paul held to be ‘excluded.’ Hitherto these two points have 
been considered in the broadest and most general manner, but 
St. Paul now narrows them down to the particular and crucial case 
of Abraham. The case of Abraham was the centre and strong- 
hold of the whole Jewish position. If therefore it could be shown 
that this case made for the Christian conclusion and not for the 
Jewish, the latter broke down altogether. This is what St. Paul 
now undertakes to prove; but at the outset he glances at the two 
side issues—main issues in ch. iii which become side issues in 
ch. iv—the claim of ‘advantage,’ or special privilege, and the pride 
which the Jewish system generated. For the sake of clearness we 
put these thoughts into the mouth of the objector. He is of course 
still a supposed objector; St. Paul is really arguing with himself; 
but the arguments are such as he might very possibly have met 
with in actual controversy (see on iii. 1 ff.). 

1. The first question is one of reading. There is an important 
variant turning upon the position or presence of edpykévar. (1) 
K LP, &c., Theodrt. and later Fathers (the Syriac Versions which 
are quoted by Tischendorf supply no evidence) place it after rév 
mporatopa nov. It is then taken with cara odpxa: ‘What shall we 
say that A. has gained by his natural powers unaided by the grace 
of God?’ So Bp. Bull after Theodoret. [Euthym.-Zig. however, 
even with this reading, takes xara odpxa with rarépa: imepSardv yap 
rd xara odpka}, But this is inconsistent with the context. The 
question is not, what Abraham had gained by the grace of God or 
without it, but whether the new system professed by St. Paul left 
him any gain or advantage at all. (2) NAC DEFG, some cur- 
sives, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth,, Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. and others, place 
after ¢potwer, In that case xara odpka goes not with evpyxévac but 
With rév mpordropa jay which it simply defines, ‘our natural pro- 
genitor.’ (3) But a small group, B, 47*, and apparently Chrysostom 
from the tenor of his comment, though the printed editions give it 
in his text, omit eipyxéva altogether. Then the idea of ‘gain’ 
drops out and we translate simply ‘What shall we say as to 
Abraham our forefather?’ &c. The opponents of B will say that 
the sense thus given is suspiciously easy: it is certainly more 
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satisfactory than that of either of the other readings. The point is 
not what Abraham got by his righteousness, but how he got his 
righteousness—by the method of works or by that of faith. Does 
the nature of A.’s righteousness agree better with the Jewish 
system, or with St. Paul’s? The idea of ‘gain’ was naturally 
imported from ch. iii. 1, 9. There is no reason why a right reading 
should not be preserved in a small group, and the fluctuating 
position of a word often points to doubtful genuineness. We 
therefore regard the omission of eipyxevae as probable with WH. 
text Tr. RV. marg. For the construction comp. John i. 15 odros 
iv Ov ecroy. 

1-5. One or two small questions of form may be noticed. In ver. 1 
mpomaropa (N*°te A BC* al.) is decisively attested for marépa, which is 
found in the later MSS. and commentators. In ver. 3 the acute and sleepless 
critic Origen thinks that St. Paul wrote ’ABpay (with Heb. of Gen. xv; cf. 
Gen. xvii. 5), but that Gentile scribes who were less scrupulous as to the 
text of Scripture substituted "ABpady. It is more probable that St. Paul had 
before his mind the established and significant name throughout: he quotes 
Gen. xvii. 5 in ver.17. In ver. 5 a small group (N D* F G) have doeBny, on 
which form see WH. Jntrod. App. p. 157 f.; Win. Gr. ed. 8, § ix. 8; Tisch. 
on Heb. vi. 19. In this instance the attestation may be wholly Western, but 
not in others. 


Tov mpomdropa ov. This description of Abraham as ‘our fore- 
father’ is one of the arguments used by those who would make the 
majority of the Roman Church consist of Jews. St. Paul is not 
very careful to distinguish between himself and his readers in such 
a matter. For instance in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
undoubtedly for the most part Gentiles, he speaks of ‘our fathers’ 
as being under the cloud and passing through the sea (1 Cor. x. 1). 
There is the less reason why he should discriminate here as he is 
just about to maintain that Abraham is the father of a// believers, 
Jew and Gentile alike,—though it is true that he would have added 
‘not after the flesh but after the spirit.’ Gif. notes the further point, 
that the question is put as proceeding from a Jew: along with 
Orig. Chrys. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. Lips. he connects rév mporndr. ju. 
with xara adpxa. It should be mentioned, however, that Dr. Hort 
(Rom. and Eph. p. 23 f.) though relegating ebpyxévac to the margin, 
still does not take xara cdpxa with rov mpordropa huey. 

2. xatxnpa: ‘Not materies gloriandi as Meyer, but rather 
gloriatio, as Bengel, who however might have added facta’ (T. S. 
Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6). The termination -ya denotes 
not so much the ¢Aimg done as the completed, determinate, act ; 
for other examples see esp. Evans uf sup. It would not be wrong 
to translate here ‘has a ground of boasting,’ but the idea of 
‘ground’ is contained in ¢ye, or rather in the context. 

NX’ 08 mpds Tov Gedy. It seems best to explain the introduction 
of this clause by some such ellipse as that which is supplied in the 
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paraphrase. There should be a colon after xavynpa. St. Paul 
does not question the supposed claim that Abraham has a cavynua 
absolutely—before man he might have it and the Jews were not 
wrong in the veneration with which they regarded his memory,— 
but it was another thing to have a xavxnua before God. There is 
a stress upon rév @edv which is taken up by r@ Oce@ in the quota- 
tion. ‘A. could not boast before God. He might have done so 
if he could have taken his stand on works; but works did not 
enter into the question at all. In God he put faith.” On the 
history and application of the text Gen. xv. 6, see below. 

3. édoyic6y : metaphor from accounts, ‘ was set down,’ here ‘on 
the credit side” Frequently in LXX with legal sense of imputation 
or non-imputation of guilt, e.g. Lev. vil. 8 éav dé gayav payn .. . ov 
AoyrOyoerar aitG, XVii. 4 oyicOnoerar TH dvOpame@ éxeivo aiva, &c. 
The notion arises from that of the ‘ book of remembrance’ (Mal. 
iii. 16) in which men’s good or evil deeds, the wrongs and 
sufferings of the saints, are entered (Ps. lvi. 8; Is. Ixv. 6). Oriental 
monarchs had such a record by which they were reminded of the 
merit or demerit of their subjects (Esth. vi. 1 ff.), and in like 
manner on the judgement day Jehovah would have the ‘books’ 
brought out before Him (Dan. vii. 10; Rev. xx. 12; comp. also 
‘the books of the living,’ ‘ the heavenly tablets,’ a common expres- 
sion in the Books of Lnoch, Judilees, and Test. XII Pair., on which 
see Charles on Loch xlvii. 3; and in more modern times, 
Cowper’s sonnet ‘ There is a book . . . wherein the eyes of God 
not rarely look’). 

The idea of imputation in this sense was familiar to the Jews 
(Weber, Altsyn. Theol. p. 233). They had also the idea of the 
transference of merit and demerit from one person to another 
(bed. p. 280 ff.; Ezek. xviii. 2; John ix. 2). That however is not 
in question here; the point is that one quality faith is set down, or 
credited, to the individual (here to Abraham) in place of another 
quality—righteousness, 

€hoyiaOn attw eis Stxarocdvny: was reckoned as equivalent to, as 
standing in the place of, ‘righteousness, The construction is 
common in LXX: cf. 1 Reg. (Sam.) i. 13; Job xli. 23 (24); Is. 
XxXixX. 17 (=xxxii, 15); Lam. iv. 2; Hos. viii. r2. The exact 
phrase €AoyioOn aird eis Sixaoo. recurs in Ps. cv [cvi]. 31 of the 
zeal of Phinehas. On the grammar cf. Win. § xxix. 3 a. (p. 229, 
ed. Moulton), 

On the righteousness of Abraham see esp. Weber, Alésyn. Paldst, 
Theologie, p. 255 ff. Abraham was the only righteous man of his 
generation; therefore he was chosen to be ancestor of the holy 
People. He kept all the precepts of the Law which he knew 
beforehand by a kind of intuition. He was the first of seven 
righteous men whose merit brought back the Shekinah which had 
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retired into the seventh heaven, so that in the days of Moses it 
could take up its abode in the Tabernacle (2dzd. p. 183). According 
to the Jews the original righteousness of Abraham, who began to 
serve God at the age of three (22d. p. 118) was perfected (1) by his 
circumcision, (2) by his anticipatory fulfilment of the Law. But 
the Jews also (on the strength of Gen. xv. 6) attached a special 
importance to Abraham’s /az¢h, as constituting merit (see MWechilla 
on Ex, xiv. 31, quoted by Delitzsch ad Joc. and by Lightfoot in the 
extract given below). 

4, 5. An illustration from common life. The workman earns 
his pay, and can claim it as a right. Therefore when God bestows 
the gift of righteousness, of His own bounty and not as a right, that 
is proof that the gift must be called forth by something other than 
works, viz. by faith. 

5. émt tov Sixarodvta: ‘on Him who pronounces righteous’ or 
‘acquits,’ i.e. God. It is rather a departure from St. Paul’s more 
usual practice to make the object of faith God the Father rather 
than God the Son. But even here the Christian scheme is in view, 
and faith in God is faith in Him as the alternative Author of that 
scheme. See oni. 8, 17, above. 

We must not be misled by the comment of Euthym.-Zig. rovréor morevoyre 

Gre SUvara 6 Ocds Tov ev dacBeia BeBiwKdTa, TodTOY efaidvys ov pdvoy éAEve 

OepHaat Koddoews, GAA Kal Sixavoy mojoat (comp. the same writer on ver. 25 

iva dteaiovs huas moinog). The evidence is too decisive (p. 30 f. sup.) that 

dixatodv = not ‘to make righteous’ but ‘to declare righteous as a judge.’ 

It might however be inferred from éfaipyys that Sixaroy morjoa was to be 

taken somewhat loosely in the sense, of ‘treat as righteous.’ The Greek 

theologians had not a clear conception of the doctrine of Justification. 

tov doeBy: not meant as a description of Abraham, from whose 
case St. Paul is now generalizing and applying the conclusion to 
his own time. The strong word doe8q is probably suggested by 
the quotation which is just coming from Ps. xxxii. 1. 

6. Aafid (Aaveid). Both Heb. and LXX ascribe Ps. xxxii to 
David. In two places in the N. T., Acts iv. 25, 26 (= Ps. ii. 1, 2), 
Heb. iv. 7 (= Ps. xcv. 7) Psalms are quoted as David’s which have 
no title in the Hebrew (though Ps. xcv [xciv] bears the name of 
David in the LXX), showing that by this date the whole Psalter 
was known by his name. Ps. xxxii was one of those which Ewald 
thought might really be David’s: see Driver, Jntroduciion, p. 357. 

tov poxapiopdy: not ‘blessedness,’ which would be paxapiésrns 
but a ‘pronouncing blessed’; pakapi{ew rwa = ‘to call a person 
blessed or happy’ (rovs re yap @cods pakapifopev . . . kai tav avdpav 
rovs Oeordrovs paxapiCopey Arist. Lh. Nic. 1. xii. 4; comp. Euthym.- 
Zig. émiracis dé Kai copupy tyuns Kat Sdéns 6 paxapiopds, ‘ Felicitation is 
the strongest and highest form of honour and praise’). St. Paul 
uses the word again Gal. iv. 15. Who is it who thus pronounces a 
man blessed? God. The Psalm describes how He does so. 
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7, 8. Maxdpuot, x.t.A. This quotation of Ps, xxxii. 1, 2 is the same 
in Heb. and LXX. It is introduced by St. Paul as confirming his 
interpretation of Gen. xv. 6. 

paxdpo. is, as we have seen, the highest term which a Greek 
could use to describe a state of felicity. In the quotation just given 
from Aristotle it is applied to the state of the gods and those nearest 
to the gods among men. 


@ovph. So RCAC D°FKL &c.: oF of py NBD E(%)G, 67**. od is 
also the reading of LXX (6 NR*). The authorities for od are superior as 
they combine the oldest evidence on the two main lines of transmission 
(SB + D) and it is on the whole more probable that @ has been assimilated 
to the construction of Aoyi{ecOu in vv. 3, 4, 5, 6 than that of has been 
assimilated to the preceding dy or to the O.T. or that it has been affected 
by the following od: ¢@ naturally established itself as the more euphonious 
reading. 


od pt) Aoylonrat. There is a natural tendency in a declining 
language to the use of more emphatic forms; but here a real 
emphasis appears to be intended, ‘ Whose sin the Lord will in no 
wise reckon’: see Ell. on 1 Thess. iv. 15 [p. 154], and Win. § lvi. 
3) P- 634 f. 


The History of Abraham as treated by St. Paul 
and by St. Fames. 


It is at first sight a remarkable thing that two New Testament 
writers should use the same leading example and should quote the 
same leading text as it would seem to directly opposite effect. 
Both St. Paul and St. James treat at some length of the history of 
Abraham; they both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, as the 
salient characterization of that history ; and they draw from it the 
conclusion—St. Paul that a man is accounted righteous micre: yapis 
épyov (Rom, iii. 28; cf. iv. 1-8), St. James as expressly, that he is 
accounted righteous ¢& Epywv kat ovx éx miorews pdvov (Jas, ii. 24). 

We notice at once that St. Paul keeps more strictly to his text. 
Gen. xv. 6 speaks only of faith. St. James supports his contention 
of the necessity of works by appeal to a later incident in Abraham’s 
life, the offering of Isaac (Jas. ii. 21). St. Paul also appeals to 
particular incidents, Abraham’s belief in the promise that he should 
have a numerous progeny (Rom. iv. 18), and in the more express 
prediction of the birth of Isaac (Rom. iv. 19-21). The difference 
is that St. Paul makes use of a more searching exegesis. His own 
spiritual experience confirms the unqualified affirmation of the 
Book of Genesis; and he is therefore able to take it as one of the 
foundations of his system, St. James, occupying a less exceptional 
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standpoint, and taking words in the average sense put upon them, 
has recourse to the context of Abraham’s life, and so harmonizes 
the text with the requirements of his own moral sense. 

The fact is that St. James and St, Paul mean different things by 
‘ faith,’ and as was natural they impose these different meanings on 
the Book of Genesis, and adapt the rest of their conclusions to 
them. When St. James heard speak of ‘ faith,’ he understood by 
it what the letter of the Book of Genesis allowed him to understand 
by it, a certain belief. It is what a Jew would consider the funda- 
mental belief, belief in God, belief that God was One (Jas. ii. 19). 
Christianity is with him so much a supplement to the Jews’ ordinary 
creed that it does not seem to be specially present to his mind 
when he is speaking of Abraham. Ofcourse he too believesin the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory’ (Jas. ii, 1). He takes that 
belief for granted ; it is the substratum or basement of life on which 
are not to be built such things as a wrong or corrupt partiality 
(mpocwmoAnyia). Ifhe were questioned about it, he would put it on 
the same footing as his belief in God. But St. James was a 
thoroughly honest, and, as we should say, a ‘good’ man; and this 
did not satisfy his moral sense. What is belief unless proof is given 
of its sincerity? Belief must be followed up by action, by a line 
of conduct conformable to it. St. James would have echoed 
Matthew Arnold’s proposition that ‘Conduct is three-fourths of 
life” He therefore demands—and from his point of view rightly 
demands—that his readers shall authenticate their beliefs by putting 
them in practice. ‘ ‘ 

St. Paul’s is a very different temperament, and he speaks from a 
very different experience. With him too Christianity is something 
added to an earlier belief in God; but the process by which it was 
added was nothing less than a convulsion of his whole nature. It 
is like the stream of molten lava pouring down the volcano’s side. 
Christianity is with him a tremendous over-mastering force. The 
crisis came at the moment when he confessed his faith in Christ ; 
there was no other crisis worth the name after that. Ask such 
an one whether his faith is not to be proved by action, and the 
question will seem to him trivial and superfluous. He will almost 
suspect the questioner of attempting to bring back under a new 
name the old Jewish notion of religion as a round of legal 
observance. Of course action will correspond with faith. The 
believer in Christ, who has put on Christ, who has died with Christ 
and risen again with him, must needs to the very utmost of his 
power endeavour to live as Christ would have him live. St. Paul 
is going on presently to say this (Rom. vi. 1, 12, 15), as his 
opponents compel him to say it. But to himself it appears a 
truism, which is hardly worth definitely enunciating. To say that 
a man is a Christian should be enough. 
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If we thus understand the real relation of the two Apostles, it will 
be easier to discuss their literary relation. Are we to suppose that 
either was writing with direct reference to the other? Did St. Paul 
mean to. controvert St. James, or did St. James mean to controvert 
St. Paul? Neither hypothesis seems probable. If St. Paul had 
had before him the Epistle of St. James, when once he looked 
beneath the language to the ideas signified by the language, he 
would have found nothing to which he could seriously object. He 
would have been aware that it was not his own way of putting 
things; and he might have thought that such teaching was not 
intended for men at the highest level of spiritual attainment; but 
that would have been all. On the other hand, if St. James had 
seen the Epistle to the Romans and wished to answer it, what he 
has written would have been totally inadequate. Whatever value 
his criticism might have had for those who spoke of ‘faith’ as 
a mere matter of formal assent, it had no relevance to a faith such 
as that conceived by St. Paul. Besides, St. Paul had too effectually 
guarded himself against the moral hypocrisy which he was con- 
demning. 

It would thus appear that when it is examined the real meeting- 
ground between the two Apostles shrinks into a comparatively 
narrow compass. It does not amount to more than the fact that 
both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, and both treat it with 
reference to the antithesis of Works and Faith. 

Now Bp. Lightfoot has shown (Galatians, p. 157 ff., ed. 2) that 
Gen. xv. 6 was a standing thesis for discussions in the Jewish schools. 
It is referred to in the First Book of Maccabees: ‘Was not 
Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness’ (xt Mace. ii. 52)? It is repeatedly quoted and 
commented upon by Philo (no less than ten times, Lft.), The 
whole history of Abraham is made the subject of an elaborate 
allegory. The Talmudic treatise A/echil/a expounds the verse at 
length: ‘Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on Him that spake 
and the world was. For as a reward for Israel’s having believed in 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt in them... . In like manner thou 
findest that Abraham our father inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the 
Lord ; for it is said, “and he believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness ””’ (quoted by Lft. uf sup. p. 160). Taking 
these examples with the lengthened discussions in St. Paul and 
St. James, it is clear that attention was being very widely drawn to 
this particular text: and it was indeed inevitable that it should be: 
so when we consider the place which Abraham held in the Jewish 
system and the minute study which was being given to every part of 
the Pentateuch. 

It might therefore be contended with considerable show of reason 
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that the two New Testament writers are discussing independently 
of each other a current problem, and that there is no ground for 
supposing a controversial relation between them. We are not sure 
that we are prepared to go quite so far as this. It is true that the 
bearing of Gen. xv. 6 was a subject of standing debate among the 
Jews; but the same thing cannot be said of the antithesis of 
Faith and Works. The controversy connected with this was 
essentially a Christian controversy ; it had its origin in the special 
and characteristic teaching of St. Paul. It seems to us therefore 
that the passages in the two Epistles have a real relation to that 
controversy, and so at least indirectly to each other. 

It does not follow that the relation was a literary relation. We 
have seen that there are strong reasons against this*. We do not 
think that either St. Paul had seen the Epistle of St. James, or 
St. James the Epistle of St. Paul. The view which appears to us 
the most probable is that the argument of St. James is directed not 
against the writings of St. Paul, or against him in person, but 
against hearsay reports of his teaching, and against the perverted 
construction which might be (and perhaps to some slight extent 
actually was) put upon it. As St. James sate in his place in the 
Church at Jerusalem, as yet the true centre and metropolis of 
the Christian world; as Christian pilgrims of Jewish birth were 
constantly coming and going to attend the great yearly feasts, 
especially from the flourishing Jewish colonies in Asia Minor and 
Greece, the scene of St. Paul’s labours; and as there was always 
at his elbow the little co/erze of St. Paul’s fanatical enemies, it would 
be impossible but that versions, scarcely ever adequate (for how 
few of St. Paul’s hearers had really understood him!) and often more 
or less seriously distorted, of his brother Apostle’s teaching, should 
reach him. He did what a wise and considerate leader would 
do. He names no names, and attacks no man’s person. He does 
not assume that the reports which he has heard are full and true 
reports. At the same time he states in plain terms his own view 
of the matter. He sounds a note of warning which seems to him 
to be needed, and which the very language of St. Paul, in places 
like Rom. vi. 1 ff., 15 ff., shows to have been really needed. And 
thus, as so often in Scripture, two complementary sets of truths, 
suited to different types of mind and different circumstances, are 
stated side by side. We have at once the deeper principle of 
action, which is also more powerful in proportion as it is deeper, 
though not such as all can grasp and appropriate, and the plainer 


®@ Besides what is said above, see Introduction § 8. It is a satisfaction to 
find that the view here taken is substantially that of Dr. Hort, /udazstéc 
Christianity, p. 148, ‘it seems more natural to suppose that a misuse or 
misunderstanding of St. Paul’s teaching on the part of others gave rise to 
St. James’s caréfully guarded language.’ 
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practical teaching pitched on a more every-day level and appealing 
to larger numbers, which is the check and safeguard against possible 
misconstruction. 


FAITH AND CIRCUMCISION. 


Iv. 9-12. The declaration made to Abraham did not 
depend upon Circumcision. For it was made before he was 
circumcised ; and Circumcision only came in after the fact, 
to ratify a verdict already given. The reason being that 
Abraham might have for his spiritual descendants the un- 
circumcised as well as the circumcised. 


*Here we have certain persons pronounced ‘happy.’ Is 
this then to be confined to the circumcised Jew, or may it also 
apply to the uncircumcised Gentile? Certainly it may. For there 
is no mention of circumcision. It is his fazthk that we say was 
credited to Abraham as righteousness. “And the historical 
circumstances of the case prove that Circumcision had nothing 
to do with it. Was Abraham circumcised when the declaration 
was made to him? No: he was at the time uncircumcised. 
"And circumcision was given to him afterwards, like a seal 
affixed to a document, to authenticate a state of things already 
existing, viz. the righteousness based on faith which was his before 
he was circumcised. The reason being that he might be the 
spiritual father alike of two divergent classes: at once of believing 
Gentiles, who though uncircumcised have a faith like his, that they 
too might be credited with righteousness; **and at the same time 
of believing Jews who do not depend on their circumcision only, 
but whose files march duly in the steps of Abraham’s faith—that 
faith which was his before his circumcision. 


10. St. Paul appeals to the historic fact that the Divine 
recognition of Abraham’s faith came in order of time before his 
circumcision: the one recorded in Gen. xv. 6, the other in 
Gen. xvii. 10 ff. Therefore although it might be (and was) 
confirmed by circumcision, it could not be due to it or conditioned 
by it. 

11. onpetov mepitopis. Circumcision at its institution is said to 
be ev onpeip diabqxns (Gen. xvii. 11), between God and the 
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circumcised. The gen. ep:topis is a genitive of apposition or identity, 
a sign ‘ consisting in circumcision,’ ‘which was circumcision.’ Some 
authorities (A C* ai.) read mepiropny. 

oppayida. The prayer pronounced at the circumcising. of 
a child runs thus: ‘Blessed be He who sanctified His beloved 
from the womb, and put His ordinance upon His flesh, and sealed 
His offspring with the sign of a holy covenant.’ Comp. Targum 
Cant, iii. 8 ‘The seal of circumcision is in your flesh as it was 
sealed in the flesh of Abraham’; Shemoth &. 19 ‘Ye shall not eat 
of the passover unless the seal of Abraham be in your flesh.’ 
Many other parallels will be found in Wetstein ad Joc. (cf. also 
Delitzsch).. 

At a very early date the same term odpayis was transferred from 
the rite of circumcision to Christian baptism. See the passages 
collected by Lightfoot on 2 Clem. vii. 6 (Clem. Rom. ii. 226), also 
Gebhardt and Harnack ad Joc., and Hatch, Azbdert Lectures, 
p- 295. Dr. Hatch connects the use of the term with ‘the 
mysteries and some forms of foreign cult’; and it may have 
coalesced with language borrowed from these; but in its origin it 
appears to be Jewish, A similar view is taken by Anrich, Das 
antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum 
(Gottingen, 1894), p. 120 ff., where the Christian use of the word 
oppayis is fully discussed. 


Barnabas (ix. 6) seems to refer to, and refute, the Jewish doctrine which 
he puts in the mouth of an objector: dAd’ épets* Kal piv meprrérunra 6 
Aads eis opparyida. GAA mas SUpos nal” Apay nal mavtes of tepets TeV eiiwraw, 
dpa obv Kaxeivor ex Ths SiaOnens abrav elciv; ddA Kal of AlyUmriot év Tepi- 
Toph eiciv. The fact that so many heathen nations were circumcised proved 
that circumcision could not be the seal of a special covenant, 


eis 16 elvat, x.7.A. Even circumcision, the strongest mark of 
Jewish separation, in St. Paul’s view looked beyond its immediate 
exclusiveness to an ultimate inclusion of Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It was nothing more than a ratification of Abraham’s faith. Faith 
was the real motive power; and as applied to the present condition 
of things, Abraham’s faith in the promise had its counterpart in the 
Christian’s faith in the fulfilment of the promise (i.e. in Christ). 
Thus a new division was made. The true descendants of Abra- 
ham were not so much those who imitated his circumcision (i.e. 
all Jews whether believing or not), but those who imitated his 
faith (i.e. believing Jews and believing Gentiles). eis ré denotes 
that all this was contemplated in the Divine purpose. 

matépa mdvtwv tov moteudytwy. Delitzsch (ad Joc.) quotes one 
of the prayers for the Day of Atonement in which Abraham is 
called ‘the first of my faithful ones.’ He also adduces a passage, 
Jerus. Gemara on Biccurim, i. 1, in which it is proved that even 
the proselyte may claim the patriarchs as his ‘0°18 because 
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Abram became Abraham, ‘father of many nations,’ lit. ‘a great 
multitude’; ‘he was so,’ the Glossator adds, ‘because he taught 
them to believe.’ 

8 akpoBuorias: ‘though in a state of uncircumcision.’ dd of 
attendant circumstances as in dia ypdppares kal mepiropas il. 27, TO 
d:a mpookdupartos écOlovrt XiV. 20, 

12. tois ororxodor, As it stands the art. is a solecism: it would 
make those who are circumcised one set of persons, and those who 
follow the example of Abraham’s faith another distinct set, which 
is certainly not St. Paul’s meaning. He is speaking of Jews who 
are doth circumcised and believe. This requires in Greek the 
omission of the art. before oro:yotow. But rois or. 1s found in all 
existing MSS. We must suppose therefore either (1) that there 
has been some corruption. WH. think that rois may be the 
remains of an original adrois: but that would not seem to be a very 
natural form of sentence. Or (2) we may think that Tertius made 
a slip of the pen in following St. Paul’s dictation, and that this 
remained uncorrected. If the slip was not made by Tertius 
himself, it must have been made in some very early copy, the 
parent of all our present copies. 

orotxouor. oroxeiy is a well-known military term, meaning 
strictly to ‘march in file’: Pollux viii. 9 ré 5¢ BaOos aroixos Kahetrat, 
kal TO pev eheEns evar kata pnkos (vyciv’ ro dé eegns kara Babos oro.yeiv, 
‘the technical term for marching abreast is (vyeiv, for marching in 
depth or in file, orotxeiv’ (Wets.). 


On ov pévov rather than py) pévoy in this verse and in ver. 16 see Burton, 
M. and T.§ 481. 


Fewish Teaching on Circumcision. 


The fierce fanaticism with which the Jews insisted upon the rite 
of Circumcision is vividly brought out in the Book of Jubilees 
(xv. 25 ff.): ‘This law is for all generations for ever, and there is 
no circumcision of the time, and no passing over one day out of 
the eight days; for it is an eternal ordinance, ordained and written 
on the heavenly tables. And every one that is born, the flesh of 
whose foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day, belongs not to 
the children of the covenant which the Lord made with Abraham, 
for he belongs to the children of destruction ; nor is there moreover 
any sign on him that he is the Lord’s, but (he is destined) to be 
destroyed and slain from the earth, and to be rooted out of the 
earth, for he has broken the covenant of the Lord our God... . 
And now I will announce unto thee that the children of Israel will 
not keep true to this ordinance, and they will not circumcise their 
sons according to all this law; for in the flesh of their circumcision 
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they will omit this circumcision of their sons, and all of them, sons 
of Belial, will have their sons uncircumcised as they were born. 
And there shall be great wrath from the Lord against the children 
of Israel, because they have forsaken His covenant and turned away 
from His word, and provoked and blasphemed, according as they 
have not observed the ordinance of this law; for they treat their 
members like the Gentiles, so that they may be removed and rooted 
out of the land. And there will be no pardon or forgiveness for 
them, so that there should be pardon and release from all the sin 
of this error for ever.’ 

So absolute is Circumcision as a mark of God’s favour that if an 
Israelite has practised idolatry his circumcision must first be 
removed before he can go down to Gehenna (Weber, Adésyn. Theol. 
p. 51 f.). When Abraham was circumcised God Himself took 
a part in the act (zdzd. p. 253). It was his circumcision and antici- 
patory fulfilment of the Law which qualified Abraham to be the 
‘father of many nations’ (zdzd. p. 256). Indeed it was just through 
his circumcision that Isaac was born of a ‘holy seed.’ This was 
the current doctrine. And it was at the root of it that St. Paul 
strikes by showing that Faith was prior to Circumcision, that the 
latter was wholly subordinate to the former, and that just those 
privileges and promises which the Jew connected with Circumcision 
were really due to Faith. 


PROMISE AND LAW. 


IV. 13-17. Again the declaration that was made to 
Abraham had nothing to do with Law. For it turned on 
Faith and Promise which are the very antithesis of Law. 
The reason being that Abraham might be the spiritual 
father of all believers, Gentiles as well as Fews, and that 
Gentiles might have an equal claim to the Promise. 


18 Another proof that Gentiles were contemplated as well as Jews. 
The promise made to Abraham and his descendants of world-wide 
Messianic rule, as it was not dependent upon Circumcision, so also 
was not dependent upon Law, but on a righteousness which was 
the product of Faith, “If this world-wide inheritance really 
depended upon any legal system, and if it was limited to those who 
were under such a system, there would be no place left for Faith 
or Promise: Faith were an empty name and Promise a dead letter. 
For Law is in its effects the very opposite of Promise. It only 
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serves to bring down God’s wrath by enhancing the guilt of sin. 
Where there is no law, there is no transgression, which implies 
a law to be transgressed. Law and Promise therefore are mutually 
exclusive; the one brings death, the other life. **Hence it is that 
the Divine plan was made to turn, not on Law and obedience to 
Law, but on Faith. For faith on man’s side implies Grace, or free 
favour, on the side of God. So that the Promise depending as it 
did not on Law but on these broad conditions, Faith and Grace, 
might hold good equally for all Abraham’s descendants—not only 
for those who came under the Mosaic Law, but for all who could 
lay claim to a faith like his. *’Thus Abraham is the true ancestor 
of all Christians (jyav), as it is expressly stated in Gen. xvil. 5 
‘A father’ (i.e. in spiritual fatherhood) ‘of many nations have 
I made thee *.’ 


13-17. In this section St. Paul brings up the key-words of his 
own system Faith, Promise, Grace, and marshals them in array 
over against the leading points in the current theology of the 
Jews—Law, Works or performance of Law, Merit. Because the 
working of this latter system had been so disastrous, ending only 
in condemnation, it was a relief to find that it was not what God 
had really intended, but that the true principles of things held out 
a prospect so much brighter and more hopeful, and one which 
furnished such abundant justification for all that seemed new in 
Christianity. 

18. ob ydp, «.7.A. The immediate point which this paragraph 
is introduced to prove is that Abraham might be, in a true though 
spiritual sense, the father of Gentiles as well as Jews. The ulterior 
object of the whole argument is to show that Abraham himself 
is rightly claimed not as the Jews contended by themselves but 
by Christians. 

3:4 vépou: without art., any system of law. 

i) éwayyehia: see on ch. i, 2 (mpoernyyeidaro), where the uses of 
the word and its place in Christian teaching are discussed. At the 
time of the Coming of Christ the attention of the whole Jewish race 
was turned to the promises contained in the O. T.; and in 
Christianity these promises were (so to speak) brought to a head 
and definitely identified with their fulfilment. 


_ The following examples may be added to those quoted on ch. i. 2 to 
illustrate the diffusion of this idea of ‘Promise’ among the Jews in the first 
century A.D.: 4 Ezra iv. 27 nom capiet portare quae in temporibus tustis 


* There is a slight awkwardness in making our break in the middle of 
a verse and of a sentence. St. Paul glides after his manner into a new subject, 
suggested to him by the verse which he quotes in proof of what has gone before. 
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repromissa sunt; vii. 14 st ergo non ingredientes ingressi fuerint qué vivunt 


angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita (=74 dno- 
keiweva Gen. xlix. 10); zbzd. 49 (119) ff. gudd enim nobis prodest st promissum 
est nobis tmmortale tempus, nos vero mortalia opera egimus? &c. Apoc. 
Baruch. xiv. 13 propter hoc etiam ipsi sine timore relinquunt mundum 
tstum, et fidentes in laetitia sperant se recepturos mundum quem promisisti 
ezs. It will be observed that all these passages are apocalyptic and eschato- 
logical. The Jewish idea of Promise is vague and future; the Christian idea 
is definite and associated with a state of things already inaugurated. 


TO KAnpovdpov adtdv etvat Kéopou. What Promise is this? There 
is none in these words. Hence (1) some think that it means the 
possession of the Land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 14 f.; xv. 18; 
xvii. 8; cf. xxvi. 3; Ex. vi. 4) taken as a type of the world-wide 
Messianic reign; (2) others think that it must refer to the particular 
promise faith in which called down the Divine blessing—that 
A. should have a son and descendants like the stars of heaven. 
Probably this is meant in the first instance, but the whole series 
of promises goes together and it is implied (i) that A. should have 
a son; (ii) that this son should have numerous descendants ; 
(iii) that in One of those descendants the whole world should be 
blessed ; (iv) that through Him A.’s seed should enjoy world-wide 
dominion. 

81d Sikatocdvns tictews: this ‘faith-righteousness’ which St. 
Paul has been describing as characteristic of the Christian, and 
before him of Abraham. 

14. ot ék vdpou: ‘the dependants of law,’ ‘vassals of a legal system,’ 
such as were the Jews. 

k\npovépor. If the right to that universal dominion which will 
belong to the Messiah and His people is confined to those who are 
subject to a law, like that of Moses, what can it have to do either 
with the Promise originally given to Abraham, or with Faith to 
which that Promise was annexed? In that case Faith and Promise 
would be pushed aside and cancelled altogether. But they cannot 
be cancelled ; and therefore the inheritance must depend upon them 
and not upon Law. 

15. This verse is parenthetic, proving that Law and Promise 
cannot exist and be in force side by side. They are too much 
opposed in their effects and operation. Law presents itself to 
St. Paul chiefly in this light as entailing punishment. It increases 
the guilt of sin. So long as there is no commandment, the wrong 
act is done as it were accidentally and unconsciously ; it cannot be 
called by the name of transgression. The direct breach of a known 
law is a far more heinous matter. On this disastrous effect of Law 
see iii, 20, V. 13, 20, vii. 7 ff. 


ov Sé¢ for ov yap is decisively attested (N A BC &c.), 
mwapéBaois is the appropriate word for the direct violation on 
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a code, It means to overstep a line clearly defined: Zeccare es! 
transilire lineas Cicero, Parad. 3 (ap. Trench, Syn. p. 236). 

16. é« mictews. In his rapid and vigorous reasoning St. Paul 
contents himself with a few bold strokes, which he leaves it to the 
reader to fill in. It is usual to supply with é« miorews either 
 KAnpovopia éoriv from v. 14 (Lips. Mey.) or 4 émayyedia eorwv from 
v. 13 (Fri.), but as rv émayyediay is defined just below it seems 
better to have recourse to some wider thought which shall include 
both these. ‘It was’=‘ The Divine plan was, took its start, from 
faith. The bold lines of God’s plan, the Providential ordering 
of things, form the background, understood if not directly expressed, 
to the whole chapter. 

eis 76 etvat, Working round again to the same conclusion as 
before; the object of all these pre-arranged conditions was to do 
away with old restrictions, and to throw open the Messianic 
blessings to all who in any true sense could call Abraham ‘father,’ 
i.e. to believing Gentile as well as to believing Jew. 


ABRAHAW’S FAITH A TYPE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S. 


IV. 17-22. Abraham's Faith was remarkable both for tts 
strength and for tts object: the birth of Isaac in which 
Abraham believed might be described as a ‘birth from the 
dead.’ 

23-25. In this it ts a type of the Christian's Faith, to 
which ts annexed a like acceptance and which also has for 
tts object a ‘birth from the dead’—the Death and Resur- 
rection of Christ. 


Tn this light Abraham is regarded by God before whom he is 
represented as standing—that God who infuses life into the dead 
(as He was about to infuse it into Abraham’s dead body), and 
who issues His summons (as He issued it then) to generations 
yet unborn. 

®In such a God Abraham believed. Against all ordinary hope 
of becoming a father he yet had faith, grounded in hope, and 
enabling him to become the father not of Jews only but of wide- 
spread nations, to whom the Promise alluded when it said (Gen. 
xv. 5) ‘Like the stars of the heaven shall thy descendants be.’ 

** Without showing weakness in his faith, he took full note 
of the fact that at his advanced years (for he was now about 
@ hundred years old) his own vital powers were decayed; he took 
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full note of the barrenness of Sarah his wife; 2°and yet with the 
promise in view no impulse of unbelief made him hesitate; his 
faith endowed him with the power which he seemed to lack; he 
gave praise to God for the miracle that was to be wrought in him, 
*having a firm conviction that what God had promised He was 
able also to perform. *™ And for this reason that faith of his was 
credited to him as righteousness. 

8 Now when all this was recorded in Scripture, it was not 
Abraham alone who was in view *but we too—the future 
generations of Christians, who will find a like acceptance, as we 
have a like faith, Abraham believed on Him who caused the birth 
of Isaac from elements that seemed as good as dead: and we too 
believe on the same God who raised up from the dead Jesus our 
Lord, * who was delivered into the hands of His murderers to atone 
for our sins, and rose again to effect our justification (i.e. to put 
the crown and seal to the Atonement wrought by His Death, and 
at the same time to evoke the faith which makes the Atonement 
effectual). 


17. watépa, x.7.A. Exactly from LXX of Gen. xvii. 5. The LXX 
tones down somewhat the strongly figurative expression of the 
Heb., patrem frementis turbae, i.e. ingentis multitudinis populorum 
(Kautzsch, p. 25). 

katévaytt ob émiotevge Ocod: attraction for karévavtt Gcod 6 éni- 
orevoe: xarévavte describing the posture in which Abraham is 
represented as holding colloquy with God (Gen. xvii. 1 ff.). 

{womovotvtos: ‘maketh alive.’ St. Paul has in his mind the two 
acts which he compares and which are both embraced under this 
word, (1) the Birth of Isaac, (2) the Resurrection of Christ. On 
the Hellenistic use of the word see Hatch, “ss. 2 Brbl. Greek, p. 5. 

kahoivtos [7a pu) dvta ds dvra]. There are four views: (i) Ka\.= 
‘to name, speak of, or describe, things non-existent as if they 
existed’ (Va.); (ii) = ‘to call into being, issue His creative fiat’ (most 
commentators); (iii) = ‘to call, or summon,’ ‘issue His commands 
to’ (Mey. Gif.); (iv) in the dogmatic sense = ‘to call, or invite to 
life and salvation’ (Fri.). Of these (iv) may be put on one side as 
too remote from the context; and (ii) as Mey. rightly points out, 
seems to be negatived by as dvra. The choice remains between 
(i) and (iii). If the former seems the simplest, the latter is the 
more forcible rendering, and as such more in keeping with the 
imaginative grasp of the situation displayed by St. Paul. In favour 
of this view may also be quoted Afoc. Bar. xxi. 4 O qui fecistt 
terram audi me. . . qui vocastt ab initio mundi quod nondum erat, et 
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obediunt tibi. For the use of xadeiv see also the note on ix. * 
below. 

18, eis 7d yevésSor = Sore yeveoOu: ‘his faith enabled him to 
become the father,’ but with the underlying idea that his faith in 
this was but carrying out the great Divine purpose which ordered 
all these events. 

odtws éorar: = Gen. xv. 5 (LXX). 


19. py doGevnoas. Comp. Lft. in Journ. of Class. and Sac. Philol. 

iii. 106n.: ‘The New Testament use of 7 with a participle... has a much 

wider range than in the earlier language. Yet this is no violation of 

principle, but rather an extension of a particular mode of looking at the 
subordinate event contained in the participial clause. It is viewed as an 
accident or condition of the principal event described by the finite verb, and 
is therefore negatived by the dependent negative 47 and not by the absolute ov. 

Rom. iv. 19... is a case in point whether we retain od or omit it with 

Lachm. In the latter case the sense will be, ‘‘he so considered his own 

body now dead, as not to be weak in the (?) faith.”’ This is well expressed 

in RV. ‘without being weakened,’ except that ‘being weakened’ should be 

rather ‘showing weakness’ or ‘becoming weak.’ See also Burton, M/. and 7. 

§ 145. 

katevonoe N ABC some good cursives, some MSS. of Vulg. 
{including am.), Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. (which probably here preserves 
Origen’s Greek), Chrys, and others; ov xarevonne DEF GK LP 
&c., some MSS. of Vulg. (including /z/d, though it is more pro- 
bable that the negative has come in from the Old Latin and that 
it was not recognized by Jerome), Syr.-Harcl., Orig.-lat. dzs, Epiph. 
Ambrstr. ad. 

Both readings give a good sense: xarevdnce, ‘he dd consider, and 
yet did not doubt’; ov xarevdnae, ‘he did nof consider, and sherefore 
did not doubt.’ Both readings are also early: but the negative 
od katevdnoe is Clearly of Western origin, and must probably be set 
down to Western laxity: the authorities which omit the negative 
are as a rule the most trustworthy. 


trdpxov: ‘being already about a hundred years old.’ May we not say 
that efva: denotes a present state simply as present, but that imdpyew denotes 
a present state as a product of past states, or at least a state in present time 
as related to past time (‘vorhandensein, dasein, Lat. extstere, adesse, praesto 
esse’? Schmidt)? See esp. T. S. Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 26: ‘the 
last word (iwapyetv) is difficult; it seems to mean sometimes “ to be origin- 
ally,” ‘to be substantially or fundamentally,” or, as in Demosthenes, “to be 
stored in readiness.” An idea of propriety sometimes attaches to it: comp. 
imapfts, “property” or “substance.” The word however asks for further 
investigation,’ Comp. Schmidt, Lat. u. gr. Synonymik, § 74. 4. 

20. ob Stexpidy; ‘did not hesitate’ (rouréari obde evedoiacev odd2 dppé- 
Bade Chrys.), dvaxpivew act. =dtiudicare, (i) to ‘ discriminate,’ or ‘distinguish’ 
between two things (Matt. xvi. 3; cf. 1 Cor, xi. 29, 31) or persons (Acts xv. 9; 
1 Cor. iv. 7); (ii) to ‘arbitrate’ between two parties (1 Cor. vi. 5). Sia- 
xpives@a mid. (and pass.) = (i) ‘to get a decision,’ ‘litigate,’ ‘ dispute,’ or 
‘contend’ (Acts xi. 2; Jas. ii. 4; Jude g); (ii) to ‘be divided against one- 
self,’ ‘waver,’ ‘doubt.’ The other senses are all found in LXX (where the 
word occurs some thirty times), but this is wanting. It is however well 
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established for N.T., where it appears as the proper opposite of miorss 
moaredo. So Matt. xxi. 21 édy éxnre miotiw, wad pi) SuiaxpiO@re: Mark xi. 23 bs 
dy cing... kal pr) Siaxpidp ev rh xapdig adrod GdAd morev’n: Rom. xiv. 23 6 58 
diaxpwdpevos, édy payh, kataéxprrar, re odn ee aloTEws : Jas. 1. 6 aireizw 88 
év miore pndéev diaxprvopevos : also probably Jude 22. A like use is found in 
Christian writings of the second century and later: e.g. Protev. Jac. 11 
dxovcaca bt Mapidy Scexpidn év éavth A€yovea, «.7.A. (quoted by Mayor on 
Jas. i. 6): Clem. Homil. i. 20 rep! ris napadodcions cor ddnOelas SiaxpiOjon : 
li. 40 Tept Tod pdvov Kal dya00d Ocod SiaxpOAva. It is remarkable that a use 
which (except as an antithesis to morevew) there is no reason to connect 
specially with Christianity should thus seem to be traceable to Christian 
circles and the Christian line of tradition. It is not likely to be in the strict 
sense a Christian coinage, but appears to have had its beginning in near 
proximity to Christianity. A parallel case is that of the word Si~uxos (St. 
James, Clem. Rom., Herm., Didaché, &c.). The two words seem to belong 
to the same cycle of ideas, — 


€veduvapaey tH tiote. 17 miorer is here usually taken as dat. of 
respect, ‘he was strengthened in his faith,’ i.e. ‘his faith was 
strengthened, or confirmed.’ In favour of this would be pu) doOevjoas 
ti miores above; and the surrounding terms (S.expidn, mnpopopnGeis) 
might seem to point to a mental process. But it is tempting to 
make 77 miore instrumental or causal, like 77 dmoria to which it 
stands in immediate antithesis: éved. 77 mior. would then = ‘he was 
endowed with power by means of his faith’ (sc. 7d vevexpapevor 
airod capa évedvvaye6n). According to the Talmud, Abraham wurde 
in seiner Natur erneuert, eine neue Creatur (Bammidbar Rabda xi), 
um die Zeugung zu vollbringen (Weber, p. 256). And we can 
hardly doubt that the passage was taken in this way by the author 
of Heb., who appears to have had it directly in mind: comp. Heb. 
Xi. II, 12 wiores Kat avdti Sdppa Svvajiw eis katraBodjy oréppatos €haBe 
Kal mapa kaipov ndscias . . . 86 Kat ad’ évds éeyevynOnoay, Kat radra 
vevekpapevov, kaOas Ta dorpa Tod ovpavod TH mANOer (Observe esp. Svvapey 
éaBe, veverpwpévov). This sense is also distinctly recognized by 
Euthym.-Zig. (évedv vanw@bn eis madoyoviay rh miaret’ 1 evedvvapnoOn 
mpos tiv mtorw). The other (common) interpretation is preferred by 
Chrys., from whom Euthym.-Zig. seems to get his 6 miotw 
émtdeckvupevos Suvduews Seirat melovos, 

The Talmud lays great stress on the Birth of Isaac. In the 
name of Isaac was found an indication that with him the history 
of Revelation began. With him the people of revealed Religion 
came into existence: with him ‘the Holy One began to work 
wonders’ (Beresh. Ratba liii, ap. Weber, Al/syn. Theol. p. 256). 
But it is of course a wholly new point when St. Paul compares the 
miraculous birth of Isaac with the raising of Christ from the dead. 
The parallel consists not only in the nature of the two events— 
both a bringing to life from conditions which betokened only 
death—but also in the faith of which they were the object. 

Sods Ségav: a Hebraism: cf. Josh. vii. 19; 1 Sam. vi. 5; 2 
Chron. xvi. 28, &c. 
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21. wAnpodopy dels: mAnpopopia = ‘full assurance,’ ‘firm conviction,’ 
1 Thess. i. 5; Col. ii. 2; a word especially common amongst the 
Stoics. Hence mAnpodopeivOa, as used of persons, = ‘to be fully 
assured or convinced,’ as here, ch. xiv. 5; Col. iv. 12. As used of 
things the meaning is more doubtful: cf. 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17 and 
Luke i. 1, where some take it as = ‘fully or satisfactorily proved,’ 
others as = ‘accomplished’ (so Lat.-Vet. Vulg. RV. ¢ext Lft. On 
Revision, p. 142): see note ad loc. 

23. 80 adrdv pdvov. Beresh. R. xl. 8 ‘Thou findest that all 
that is recorded of Abraham is repeated in the history of his 
children’ (Wetstein, who is followed by Meyer, and Delitasch ad doc.). 
Wetstein also quotes Zaanith ii. 1 Fratres nostrt, de Ninevttis 
non dictum est: et respexit Deus saccum eorum. 

24. trois mustedouotv: ‘to us who believe.’ St. Paul asserts that 
his readers are among the class of believers. Not ‘if we believe,’ 
which would be morevovow (sine artic.). 

25. 8a with acc. is primarily retrospective, =‘ because of’: but 
inasmuch as the idea or motive precedes the execution, dia may be 
retrospective with reference to the idea, but prospective with 
reference to the execution. Which it is in any particular case must 
be determined by the context. 

Here a ra mapamt. may be retrospective, = ‘because of our 
trespasses’ (which made the death of Christ necessary); or it may 
be prospective, as Gif. ‘because of our trespasses,’ i.e. ‘in order to 
atone for them.’ 

In any case Sa tiv diaiwow is prospective, ‘with a view to our 
justification,’ ‘because of our justification’ conceived as a motive, 
i.e. to bring it about. See Dr. Gifford’s two excellent notes 
pp. 108, 109. 

The manifold ways in which the Resurrection of Christ is 
connected with justification will appear from the exposition below. 
It is at once the great source of the Christian’s faith, the assurance 
of the special character of the object of that faith, the proof that the 
Sacrifice which is the ground of justification is an accepted sacrifice, 
and the stimulus to that moral relation of the Christian to Christ in 
which the victory which Christ has won becomes his own victory. 
See also the notes on ch. vi. 5-8. 


The Place of the Resurrection of Christ in the 
teaching of St. Paul. 
The Resurrection of Christ fills an immense place in the teaching 


of St. Paul, and the fact that it does so accounts for the emphasis 
and care with which he states the evidence for it (1 Cor. xv. 1-11). 
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(i) The Resurrection is the most conclusive proof of the Divinity 
of Christ (Acts xvii. 31; Rom. i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 14, 1 5). 

(ii) As proving the Divinity of Christ the Resurrection is also 
the most decisive proof of the atoning value of His Death. But 
for the Resurrection, there would have been nothing to show—at 
least no clear and convincing sign to show—that He who died upon 
the Cross was more than man. But if the Victim of the Cross had 
been man and nothing more, there would have been no sufficient 
reason for attaching to His Death any peculiar efficacy ; the faith 
of Christians would be ‘vain,’ they would be ‘yet in their sins’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 17). 

(iii) In yet another way the Resurrection proved the efficacy of 
the Death of Christ. Without the Resurrection the Sacrifice of 
Calvary would have been incomplete. The Resurrection placed 
upon that Sacrifice the stamp of God’s approval; it showed that 
the Sacrifice was accepted, and that the cloud of Divine Wrath— 
the épyj so long suspended and threatening to break (Rom. iii. 25, 
26)—had passed away. Thisis the thought which lies at the bottom 
of Rom. vi. 7-10. 

(iv) The Resurrection of Christ is the strongest guarantee for 
the resurrection of the Christian (1 Cor. xv. 20-23; 2 Cor. iv. 14; 
Rom. viii. 11; Col. i. 18). 

(v) But that resurrection has two sides or aspects: it is not only 
physical, a future rising again to physical life, but it is also moral 
and spiritual, a present rising from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. In virtue of his union with Christ, the close and 
intimate relation of his spirit with Christ's, the Christian is called 
upon to repeat in himself the redeeming acts of Christ. And this 
moral and spiritual sense is the only sense in which he can repeat 
them. We shall have this doctrine fully expounded in ch. vi. 1-11. 


A recent monograph on the subject of this note (E. Schader, Die Bedeutung 
des lebendigen Christus fiir die Rechtfertigung nach Paulus, Giitersloh, 1893) 
has worked out in much careful detail the third of the above heads. Herr 
Schiader (who since writing his treatise has become Professor at Konigsberg) 
insists strongly on the personal character of the redemption wrought by 
Christ ; that which redeems is not merely the act of Christ’s Death but Ilis 
Person (év @ éxopev rTiv droAvtpworv Eph.i. 7; Col.i.14). It is as a Person 
that He takes the place of the sinner and endures the Wrath of God in his 
stead (Gal. iii. 13; 2 Cor. vy. 21). The Resurrection is proof that this 
‘Wrath’ isat an end. And therefore in certain salient passages (Rom. iv, 25 ; 
vi. 9, 10; viii. 34) the Resurrection is even put before the Death of Christ as 
the cause of justification. The treatise is well deserving of study. 

It may be right also to mention, without wholly endorsing, Dr. Hort’s 
significant aphorism: ‘ Reconciliation or Atonement is one aspect of redemp- 
tion, and redemption one aspect of resurrection, and resurrection one aspect 
of life’ (Hulsean Lectures, p. 210). This can more readily be accepted if 
© one aspect’ in each case is not taken to exclude the validity of other aspects. 
At the same time such a saying is useful as a warning, which is especially 
needed where the attempt is being made towards more exact definitions, that 
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all definitions of great doctrines have a relative rather than an absolute value. 
They are partial symbols of ideas which the human mind cannot grasp in 
their entirety. Ifwe could see as God sees we should doubtless find them 
running up into large and broad laws of His working. We desire to make 
this reserve in regard to our own attempts to define. Without it exact 
exegesis may well seem to lead to a revived Scholasticism. 


BLISSFUL CONSEQUENCES OF JUSTIFICATION, 


V. 1-11. The state which thus lies before the Christian 
should have consequences both near and remote. The nearer 
consequences, peace with God and hope which gives courage 
under persecution (vv. 1-4): the remoter consequence, an 
assurance, derived from the proof of God’s love, of our final 
salvation and glory. The first step (our present acceptance 
with God) ts difficult, the second step (our ultimate salva- 
tion) follows naturally from the first (vv. 5-11). 


1We Christians then ought to enter upon our privileges. By 
that strong and eager impulse with which we enroll ourselves as 
Christ’s we may be accepted as righteous in the sight of God, and 
it becomes our duty to enjoy to the full the new state of peace 
with Him which we owe to our Lord Jesus Messiah. ?He it is 
whose Death and Resurrection, the object of our faith (iv. 25), 
have brought us within the range of the Divine favour. Within 
the sheltered circle of that favour we stand as Christians, in no 
merely passive attitude, but we exult in the hope of one day 
participating as in the favour of God so also in His glory. * Yes, 
and this exultation of ours, so far from being shaken by per- 
secutions is actually founded upon them. For persecution only 
generates fortitude, or resolute endurance under trials: ‘and 
then fortitude leads on to the approved courage of the veteran; 
and that in turn strengthens the hope out of which it originally 
sprang. 

* More: our hope is one that cannot prove illusory; because 
(and here a new factor is introduced, for the first time in this 
connexion) the Holy Spirit, through whom God is brought into 
personal contact with man—that Holy Spirit which we received 
when we became Christians, floods our hearts with the conscious- 
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“ness of the Love of God for us. ®Think what are the facts to 
which we can appeal. When we were utterly weak and prostrate, 
at the moment of our deepest despair, Christ died for us—not as 
righteous men, but as godless sinners! 7 What a proof of love was 
there! For an upright or righteous man it would be hard to find 
one willing to die; though perhaps for a good man (with the loveable 
qualities of goodness) one here and there may be brave enough to 
face death. * But God presses home the proof of His unmerited 
Love towards us, in that, sinners as we still were, Christ died for us. 

* Here then is an @ fortiord argument. The fact that we have 
been actually declared ‘righteous’ by coming within the influence 
of Christ’s sacrificial Blood—this fact which implies a stupendous 
change in the whole of our relations to God is a sure pledge of 
what is far easier—our escape from His final judgement. 7 For 
there is a double contrast. If God intervened for us while we were 
His enemies, much more now that we are reconciled to Him. If 
the first intervention cost the Death of His Son, the second costs 
nothing, but follows naturally from the share which we have in 
His Life. * And not only do we look for this final salvation, but 
we are buoyed up by an exultant sense of that nearness to God 
into which we have been brought by Christ to whom we owe that 
one great step of our reconciliation. — 

1-11. Every line of this passage breathes St. Paul’s personal 
experience, and his intense hold upon the objective facts which are 
the grounds of a Christian’s confidence. He believes that the 
ardour with which he himself sought Christian baptism was met by 
an answering change in the whole relation in which he stood to 
God. That change he attributes ultimately, it is clear throughout 
this context, not merely in general terms to Christ (Sud v. 1, 2, 11 
brs) but more particularly to the Death of Christ (mapedd6n iv. 25 ; 
anéOave v. 6, 8; & TO aivatt Vv. g ; dia rod Oaydrov v. 10). He con- 
ceives of that Death as operating by a sacrificial blood-shedding 
(ev r@ aiyare: cf. ili, 25 and the passages referred to in the Note on 
the Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice). The Blood of that 
Sacrifice is as it were sprinkled round the Christian, and forms 
a sort of hallowed enclosure, a place of sanctuary, into which he 
enters. Within this he is safe, and from its shelter he looks out 
exultingly over the physical dangers which threaten him ; they may 
strengthen his firmness of purpose, but cannot shake it. 

1. The word dixaiwow at the end of the last chapter recalls St. 
Paul to his main topic. After expounding the nature of his new 
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method of obtaining righteousness in iii. 21-26, he had begun to 
draw some of the consequences from this (the deathblow to Jewish 
pride, and the equality of Jew and Gentile) in iii. 27-31. This 
suggested the digression in ch. iv, to prove that notwithstanding 
there was no breach of God’s purposes as declared in the O.T. 
(strictly the Legal System which had its charter in the O. T.), but 
rather the contrary. Now he goes back to ‘consequences’ and 
traces them out for the individual Christian. He explains why it 
is that the Christian faces persecution and death so joyfully: he 
has a deep spring of tranquillity at his heart, and a confident hope 
of future glory. 

Zxopev. The evidence for this reading stands thus: ¢yopev & * 
AB*CDEKL, cursives, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. 
repeatedly Chrys. Ambrstr. and others: ¢xouey correctors of & B, 
F G (duplicate MSS. it will be remembered) in the Greek though 
not in the Latin, P and many cursives, Did. Epiph. Cyr.-Alex. in 
three places out of four. Clearly overwhelming authority for 
gyouev. It is argued however (i) that exhortation is here out of 
place: ‘inference not exhortation is the Apostle’s purpose’ 
(Scrivener, Jnfrod. ii. 380 ed. 4); (ii) that o and w are frequently 
interchanged in the MSS., as in this very word Gal. vi. ro (cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 49); (iii) it is possible that a mistake might have been 
made by Tertius in copying or in some very early MS. from which 
the mass of the uncials and versions now extant may have de- 
scended. But these reasons seem insufficient to overthrow the 
weight of direct testimony. (i) St. Paul is apt to pass from argu- 
ment to exhortation; so in the near context vi. (1), 12, (15); 
viii. 125 (ii) in éyopev inference and exhortation are really com- 
bined: it is a sort of light exhortation, ‘we should have’ (T. S. 
Evans). 

As to the meaning of éywuer it should be observed that it does 
not = ‘make peace,’ ‘get’ or ‘obtain peace’ (which would be 
oxpev), but rather ‘keep’ or ‘enjoy peace’ (od ydp éarw toov pi) odcav 
eipnynv AaBeiv Kai doOcioav karacxeiv Chrys.; cf. Acts ix. 31 4 pep 
odv éxkdnoia .. . elxev elpnny, ‘continued in a state of peace’). The 
aor. part. duawOévres marks the initial moment of the state elpyynv 
éxouev. The declaration of ‘not guilty,’ which the sinner comes 
under by a heartfelt embracing of Christianity, at once does away 
with the state of hostility in which he had stood to God, and 
substitutes for it a state of peace which he has only to realize. 
This declaration of ‘not guilty’ and the peace which follows upon 
it are not due to himself, but are 8:4 rod Kupiov Huav "Incod Xpicrod: 
how is explained more fully in iii. 25 ; also in vv. 9, 10 below. 


Dr. J. Agar Beet (Comm. ad /oc.) discusses the exact shade of meaning 
conveyed by the aor, part. diarwOévres in relation to elpnyny éxwpev. He 
contends that it denotes not so much the reason for entering upon the state 
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in question as the means of entering upon it. No doubt this is perfectly 
tenable on the score of grammar; and it is also true that ‘justification 
necessarily involves peace with God.’ But the argument goes too much 
upon the assumption that elp. €x. = ‘ obtain peace,’ which we have seen to 
be erroneous. The sense is exactly that of «lye eipyyny in the passage 
quoted from the Acts, and ditaw6., as we have said, marks the initial 
moment in the state. 


2. thy mpocaywyyv. ‘Two stages only are described in wv. 1, 2 
though different language is used about them: dicawOévtes = 9 
Tpocaywyn, eipnvn = xapis; the kxavynous is a characteristic of the 
state of ydpes, at the same time that it points forward to a future 
state of ddfa. The phrase 4 mpooay., ‘our introduction,’ is a con- 
necting link between this Epistle and Ephesians (cp. Eph. ii. 18; 
lil, 12): the idea is that of introduction to the presence-chamber of 
a monarch, The rendering ‘access’ is inadequate, as it leaves 
out of sight the fact that we do not come in our own strength but 
need an ‘ introducer ’—Cnhrist. 

éoxjkapev: not ‘we have had’ (Va.), but ‘we have got or 
obtained,’ aor. and perf. in one. 


‘Both grammar and logic will run in perfect harmony together if we 
render, “through whom we have by faith got or obtained our access into 
this grace wherein we stand.” This rendering will bring to view two causes 
of getting the access or obtaining the introduction into the state of grace; 
one cause objective, Christ: the other subjective, faith; Christ the door, 
faith the hand which moves the door to open and to admit’ (T. S. Evans in 
L£xp. 1882, i. 169). 

7] wlore om. BD EFG, Lat. Vet., Orig.-lat. 62s. The weight of this 
evidence depends on the value which we assign to B. All the other evidence 
is Western; and B also (as we have seen) has a Western element; so that 
the question is whether the omission here in B is an independent corrobora- 
tion of the Western group or whether it simply belongs to it (does the 
evidence = B +5, or & only?). There is the further point that omissions in 
the Western text deserve more attention than additions. Either reading can 
be easily enough accounted for, as an obvious gloss on the one hand or the 
omission of a superfluous phrase on the other. The balance is sufficiently 
represented by placing 79 miore in brackets as Treg. WH. RV. marg. (Weiss 
omits). 


eis thy xdpw tadtyv: the ‘state of grace’ or condition of those 
who are objects of the Divine favour, conceived of as a space 
fenced in (Mey. Va. &c.) into which the Christian enters: cf. Gal. 
v. 4; 1 Pet. v. 12 (Va. and Grm.-Thay, s. v. xdpis 3. a). 

éotjkapev: ‘stand fast or firm’ (see Va. and Grm.-Thay. s.v. 
torn ii. 2. d). 

ém é\niSe: as in iv. 18. 

ris 8dfys. See on iii, 23. It is the Glory of the Divine 
Presence (Shekinah) communicated to man (partially here, but) in 
full measure when he enters into that Presence ; man’s whole being 
will be transfigured by it, 
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Is the Society or the Individual the proper object of 
Fustification ? 


It is well known to be a characteristic feature of the theology 
of Ritschl that he regards the proper object of Justification as the 
Christian Society as a collective whole, and not the individual as 
such. This view is based upon two main groups of arguments. 
(1) The first is derived from the analogy of the O.T. The great 
sacrifices of the O. T. were undoubtedly meant in the first instance 
for ‘the congregation.’ So in regard to the Passover it is laid 
down expressly that no alien is to eat of it, but all the congregation 
of Israel are to keep it (Ex. xii. 43 ff, 47). And still more 
distinctly as to the ritual of the Day of Atonement: the high priest 
is to ‘make atonement for the holy place, because of the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel, and because of their trans- 
gressions, even all their sins’; he is to lay both his hands on the 
head of the goat, and ‘confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions, even all their sins’ 
(Lev. xvi. 16, 21, also 33 f.). This argument gains in force from 
the concentration of the Christian Sacrifice upon a single event, 
accomplished once for all. It is natural to think of it as having 
also a single and permanent object. (2) The second argument is 
derived from the exegesis of the N.T. generally (most clearly 
perhaps in Acts xx. 28 ryv éxkAnoiav tod Ocod [v. 1. Kupiov], qv 
mepterounaaro dia Tov aiuaros tov idiov: but also in x Jo. ii. 2; iv. 10; 
1 Pet, iii, 18; Apoc. i. 5 f.; v. 9f.), and more particularly in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The society is, it is true, most clearly 
indicated in the later Epp.; e.g. Tit. ii. 14 owrjpos quay ’l, X., ds 
Saxev éavrdv imep judy, va Autpwonra Huds ... Kal KaOapion éavT@ adv 
meptovotov: Eph. v. 25 f. 6 Xpiords nyamnoe tiv éxkAnolav, Kai éavrdy 
rrapédwxev bmrep adris' iva abriy dyidon Kabupioas x.t.d. (cf. also Eph. ii. 
18; iii, 12; Col. i. 14). But Ritschl also claims the support of 
the earlier Epp.: e.g. Rom. viii. 32 tmép nuadv mdvrav mapédwxev 
airdv: iii, 22 dukavootrn b€ Oeov ... els mavras rods morevovras: and 
the repeated jets in the contexts of three passages (Comp. Recht- 
Jert. u. Versohn. ii. 216 f, 160). 

In reply the critics of Ritschl appeal to the distinctly in- 
dividualistic cast of such expressions as Rom. iii. 26 Sicasodvra rév 
€k migtews “Inood: iv. 5 émt rév dixavodvta tov doeBy, With the context : 
x. 4 els Stkatootvny marti rH morevovre (Schader, op. céf. p. 29 n.; cf. 
also Gloél, Der Heilige Geist, p. 102 n.; Weiss, Brb/. Theol. § 82 b, 
referred to by Schader). 

It is undoubtedly true that St. Paul does use language which 
points to the direct justification of the individual believer. This 
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perhaps comes out most clearly in Rom. iv, where the personal 
faith and personal justification of Abraham are taken as typical of 
the Christian’s. But need we on that account throw over the other 
passages above quoted, which seem to be quite as unambiguous? 
That which brings benefit to the Church collectively of necessity 
brings benefit to the individuals of which it is composed. We 
may if we like, as St. Paul very often does, leave out of sight the 
intervening steps; and it is perhaps the more natural that he 
should do so, as the Church is in this connexion an ideal entity. 
But this entity is prior in thought to the members who compose 
it; and when we think of the Great Sacrifice as consummated 
once for all and in its effects reaching down through the ages, it is 
no less natural to let the mind dwell on the conception which 
alone embraces past, present, and future, and alone binds all the 
scattered particulars into unity. 

We must remember also that in the age and to the thought of 
St. Paul the act of faith in the individual which brings him within 
the range of justification is inseparably connected with its ratifica- 
tion in baptism. But the significance of baptism lies in the fact 
that whoever undergoes it is made thereby member of a society, 
and becomes at once a recipient of the privileges and immunities 
of that society. St. Paul is about (in the next chapter) to lay 
stress on this point. He there, as well as elsewhere, describes the 
relation of spiritual union into which the Christian enters with 
Christ as established by the same act which makes him also 
member of the society. And therefore when at the beginning of 
the present chapter he speaks of the. entrance of the Christian into 
the state of grace in metaphors which present that state under the 
figure of a fenced-off enclosure, it is natural to identify the area 
within which grace and justification operate with the area of the 
society, in other words with the Church. The Church however in 
this connexion can have no narrower definition than ‘all baptized 
persons.’ And even the condition of baptism is introduced as an 
inseparable adjunct to faith; so that if through any exceptional 
circumstances the two were separated, the greater might be taken 
to include the less. The Christian theologian has to do with what 
is normal; the abnormal he leaves to the Searcher of hearts. 

It is thus neither in a spirit of exclusiveness nor yet in that of 
any hard and fast Scholasticism, but only in accordance with the 
free and natural tendencies of the Apostle’s thought, that we speak 
of Justification as normally mediated through the Church. St. 
Paul himself, as we have seen, often drops the intervening link, 
especially in the earlier Epistles. But in proportion as his maturer 
insight dwells more and more upon the Church as an organic 
whole he also conceives of it as doing for the individual believer 
what the ‘congregation’ did for the individual Israelites under the 
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older dispensation. The Christian Sacrifice with its effects, like 

the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement by which it is typified, 
reach the individual through the community. 

3-5. The two leading types of the Old-Latin Version of the Epistle stand 

out distinctly in these verses. We are fortunately able to compare the 

Cyprianic text with that of Tertullian (10m solum ...confundit) and the 


European text of Cod. Clarom. with that of Hilary (¢rzdzlatio . . . confundit). 
The passage is also quoted in the so-called Speculum (m), which represents 


the Bible of the Spaniard Priscillian (Classical Review, iv. 416 f.). 


CYPRIAN. 

Non solum autem, sed et sloriamur 
in pressuris, scientes quoniam pres- 
sura tolerantiam operatur, tolerantia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem 3 spes autem non confundit, guia 
dilectio Dei infusa est cordibus nostris 
per Spiritum Sanctum qué datus est 
nobis. 

verum etiam exultantes Tert.; certi 
quod Tert.; perfictat Tert. (ed. Vin- 


Cop. CLAROM. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in tribulationibus, scientes quod tribu- 
latio patientiam operatur, patientia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundit, quia 
caritas Det diffusa est in cordibus 
nostris per Spiritum Sanctum qui 
datus est nobis. 

perficit Hil.; prob. vero m Hil.; 
spes vero Hil. (Cod. Clarom. = m), 


dob.) ; ¢o/. vero Tert.; spes vero Tert. 


Here, as elsewhere in Epp. Paul., there is a considerable amount of matter 
common to all forms of the Version, enough to give colour to the supposition 
that a single translation lies at their root. But the salient expressions are 
changed ; and in this instance Tertullian goes with Cyprian, as Hilary with 
the European texts. The renderings ¢olerantia and pressura are verified for 
Tertullian elsewhere (tolerantia Luke xxi. 19; 1 Thess. i. 4: pressura 
Rom. Viti, 35,5) Xi. 12; 1° Cor, va. 28; a Cor, 1.8 iy. 17 s-vis. ay Vil. 45 
Col. i. 24; 2 Thess. i. 4; Apoc. ii. 22; vii. 14), as also dzlectZo (to which 
the quotation does not extend in this passage, but which is found in 
Luke xi. 42; John xiii. 35; Rom. viii. 35, 39; 1 Cor. xiii. 1 ff., &c.). We 
note however that Hilary and Tertullian agree in ferjicet ( perfictat), though 
in another place Hilary has allusively ¢rzbulatio patientiam operatur. 
Perhaps this coincidence may point to an older rendering. 


8. ob pdvov 8€ (Eornxayev GANA Kal Kavxopmeba, OF EoTyKdTes GANA Kar 
kavy@pevot): in this elliptical form characteristic of St. Paul and 
esp. of this group of Epistles (cf. v. 11; viii. 23; ix. 10; 2 Cor. 
vili. 19). 

kavxapevor BC, Orig. 42s and others: a good group, but open to suspicion 
of conforming to ver, 11 (q. v.); we have also found a similar group, on the 
whole inferior, in iii. 28. If «avx@pevor were right it would be another 


example of that broken and somewhat inconsecutive structure which is 
doubtless due, as Va. suggests, to the habit of dictating to an amanuensis. 


Note the contrast between the Jewish xavynous which ‘is excluded’ 
(iii. 27) and this Christian xavynow. The one rests on supposed 
human privileges and merit; the other draws all its force from the 
assurance of Divine love. 

The Jewish writers know of another xavynots (besides the empty boasting 
which St. Paul reprehends), but it is reserved for the blest in Paradise: 4 Ezr. 


vii. 98 [Bensly =vi. 72 O. F. Fritzsche] exultabunt cum fiducia et ... con- 
Jidebunt non confusi, et gaudebunt non reverentes. 
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év tais Odtyeor. The dives are the physical hardships and 
sufferings that St. Paul regards as the inevitable portion of the 
Christian ; cf. Rom. viii. 35 ff.; 1 Cor. iv. 11-13; vii. 26-323 xv. 
30-32; 2 Cor. i. 3-10; xi. 23-27. Such passages give us 
glimpses of the stormy background which lies behind St. Paul’s 
Epistles. He is so absorbed in his ‘ Gospel’ that this makes very 
little impression upon him. Indeed, as this chapter shows, the 
overwhelming sense of God’s mercy and love fills him with such 
exultation of spirit that bodily suffering not only weighs like dust in 
the balance but positively serves to strengthen his constancy. The 
same feeling comes out in the imepyixauer of vili. 37: the whole 
passage is parallel. 

étmopovyy: not merely a passive quality but a ‘masculine con- 
stancy in holding out under trials’ (Waite on 2 Cor. vi. 4), ‘forti- 
tude.’ See on ii. 7 above. 

4. Sox: the character which results from the process of trial, 
the temper of the veteran as opposed to that of the raw recruit; cf. 
James i. 12, &c. The exact order of imopovn and Soxin must not 
be pressed too far: in St. Jamesi.3 7d Soxipsov rijs tiorews produces 
imopovn. If St. James had seen this Epistle (which is doubtful) we 
might suppose that he had this passage in his mind. The con- 
ception is that of 2 Tim. ii. 3 (in the revised as well as the received 
text). 

ba Soxipy €Amida. It is quite intelligible as a fact of experience 
that the hope which is in its origin doctrinal should be strengthened 
by the hardening and bracing of character which come from 
actual conflict. Still the ultimate.basis of it is the overwhelming 
sense of God’s love, brought home through the Death of Christ ; 
and to this the Apostle returns. 

5. ob katatoxdver : * does not disappoint,’ ‘ does not prove illusory.’ 
The text Is, xxviii. 16 (LXX) caught the attention of the early 
Christians from the Messianic reference contained in it (‘ Behold, 
I lay in Zion,’ &c.), and the assurance by which this was followed 
(‘he that believeth shall not be put to shame’) was confirmed to 
them by their own experience: the verse is directly quoted Rom. 
x: 33 -0,V,9 4 Pet, Os 

4) dydan tod Ocod; certainly ‘the love of God for us,’ not ‘ our 
love for God’ (Theodrt. Aug. and some moderns): dydmn thus 
comes to mean, ‘our sense of God’s love,’ just as elpjyy = ‘ our 
sense of peace with God,’ 

éxxéxutat. The idea of spiritual refreshment and encourage- 
ment is usually conveyed in the East through the metaphor of 
watering. St. Paul seems to have had in his mind Is. xliv. 3 
‘I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and streams upon the 
dry ground: I will pour My Spirit upon thy seed,’ &c. 

id Nvedpatos “Ayiou: without the art., for the Spirit as «mparied. 
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St. Paul refers all his conscious experience of the privileges of 
Christianity to the operation of the Holy Spirit, dating from the 
time when he definitively enrolled himself as a Christian, i. e. from 
his baptism. : 

6. é ydép. There is here a difficult, but not really very im- 
portant, variety of reading, the evidence for which may be thus 
summiarized :— 

ért ydp at the beginning of the verse with ér also after aolevar, 
the mass of MSS. 

én. at the beginning of the verse only, some inferior MSS. 
(later stage of the Ecclesiastical text). 

cis ri ydp (possibly representing iva ti ydp, ut guid enim), the 
Western text (Latin authorities), 

ei yap few authorities, partly Latin. 

el Yé B. 

It is not easy to select from these a reading which shall account 
for all the variants. That indeed which has the best authority, the 
double én, does not seem to be tenable, unless we suppose an 
accidental repetition of the word either by St. Paul or his amanuensis. 
It would not be difficult to get érs yap from ta ri yap, or vice versa, 
through the doubling or dropping of in from the preceding word 
HMIN; nor would it be difficult to explain ér: yép from «i ydp, or 
vice versa. We might then work our way back to an alternative ¢ 
ydp or et ye, which might be confused with each other through the 
use of an abbreviation. Fuller details are given below. We think 
on the whole that it is not improbable that here, as in iv. 1, B has 
preserved the original reading ef ye. For the meaning of ef ye (‘ so 
surely as’ Va.) see T. S. Evans in L'xp. 1882, i. 176 f.; and the note 
on ili, 30 above. 


In more detail the evidence stands thus: é7e yap here with é7: also after 
dadevav NAC D* al: ére here only DOE KLP &c.: eis ri yap DFG: 
ut guid enim Lat.-Vet. Vulg., Iren.-lat. Faustin: ef ydp 104 Greg. (=h 
Scriv.), fuld., Isid.-Pelus. Aug. ds; «i yap... ére Boh. (‘For if, we being still 
weak,’ &c.): ef 5€ Pesh.: ef ye B. [The readings are wrongly given by Lips., 
and not quite correctly even by Gif., through overlooking the commas in Tisch. 
The statement which is at once fullest and most exact will be found in WH.] 
It thus appears: (1) that the reading most strongly supported is é7 dp, 
with double é7, which is impossible unless we suppose a Japsus calamé 
between St. Paul and his amanuensis. (2) The Western reading is «is ré 
yap, which may conceivably be a paraphrastic equivalent for an original iva 
ti yap (Gif, from ut guéd enim of Iren.-lat. &c.): this is no doubt a very 
early reading. (3) Another sporadic reading is ef yap. (4) B alone gives 
et ye. So far as sense goes this is the best, and there are not a few cases in 
N. T. where the reading of B alone strongly commends itself (cf. iv. 1 above). 
But the problem is, how to account for the other readings? It would not be 
difficult palaeographically from «i yap to get ér yap by dittography of 
' (eirap, eltrap, etirap), or from this again to get els ri yap through ditto- 
graphy of ¢ and confusion with c (ectirap) ; or we might take the alternative 
ingeniously suggested by Gif., of supposing that the original reading was iva 
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+t ydp, of which the first two letters had been absorbed by the previous piv 
veNUiNanr ap): There would thus be no great difficulty in accounting for 

e origin either of ér: yap or of the group of Western readings; and the 
primitive variants would be reduced to the two, e1 rap and etre. Dr. Hort 
proposed to account for these by a conjectural 1 mep, which would be a con- 
ceivable root for all the variations—partly through paraphrase and partly 
through errors of transcription. We might however escape the necessity of 
resorting to conjecture by supposing confusion between re and the abbrevia- 
tion fb. [For this form see T. W. Allen, Votes on Abbreviations in Greek 
MSS. (Oxford, 1889), p. 9 and pl. iii; Lehmann, Die tachygraphischen Ab- 
kiirzungen d. griech. Handschriften (Leipzig, 1880), p. 91 f. taf. 9. We 
believe that the oldest extant example is in the Fragmentum Mathematicum 
Bobiense of the seventh century (Wattenbach, Script. Graec. Specim. tab. 8), 
where the abbreviation appears in a corrupt form. But we know that short- 
hand was very largely practised in the early centuries (cf. Eus. H. £. 
VI. xxiii. 2), and it may have been used by Tertius himself.} Where we 
have such a tangled skein to unravel as this it is impossible to speak very 
confidently ; but we suspect that «i ye, as it makes the best sense, may also 
be the original reading. 


ei re “ tb) 


éti pap cating 
[inJa ti rap eic Ti fap 


ut quid enim 


doGevav: ‘incapable’ of working out any righteousness for our- 
selves. 
kata xatpdv. St. Paul is strongly impressed with the fitness of 
the moment in the world’s history which Christ chose for His 
intervention in it. This idea is a striking link of connexion between 
the (practically) acknowledged and the disputed Epistles ; compare 
on the one hand Gal. iv. 4; 2 Cor. vi. 2; Rom. iii. 26; and on 
the other hand Eph. i. 10; 1 Tim. ii. 6; vi. 153 Tit. i 3. 
7. pods yép. The ydp explains how this dying for sinners is 
a conspicuous proof of love. A few may face death for a good 
-man, still fewer for a righteous man, but in the case of Christ 
there is more even than this; He died for declared enemies of God. 
For dds the first hand of & and Orig. read péys, which has more 
attestation in Luke ix. 39. The two words were easily confused both in 
sense and in writing. 
iwép Sixaiov. There is clearly in this passage a contrast between 
imép Sixaiov and imép rod dyafod. They are not expressions which 
may be taken as roughly synonymous (Mey.-W. Lips. &c.). bur it 
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is implied that it is an easier thing to die for the ¢ya6és than for the 
dikaos, Similarly the Gnostics drew a distinction between the 
God of the O. T. and the God of the N.T., calling the one dixatos 
and the other dyads (Iren. Adv. Haer. I. xxvii. 1; comp. other 
passages and authorities quoted by Gif. p. 123). The Sixasos keeps 
to the ‘letter of his bond’; about the dya6és there is something 
warmer and more genial such as may well move to self-sacrifice 
and devotion. 

In face of the clear and obvious parallel supplied by Irenaeus, 
not to speak of others, it should not be argued as it is by Weiss 
and Lips. (who make rod dya6od neut.) and even by Mey. and Dr. 
T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 75) that there is no substantial difference 
between Sicaos and dyads. We ourselves often use ‘righteous’ 
and ‘good’ as equivalent without effacing the distinction between 
them when there is any reason to emphasize it. The stumbling- 
block of the art. before dya#od and not before Sixafov need not stand 
in the way. This is sufficiently explained by Gif, who points out 
that the clause beginning with pods is virtually negative, so that 
dixatov is indefinite and does not need the art., while the affirmative 
clause implies a definite instance which the art. indicates. 

We go therefore with most English and American scholars 
(Stuart, Hodge, Gif. Va. Lid.) against some leading Continental 
names in maintaining what appears to be the simple and natural 
sense of the passage. 

8. ovviotnor: see on iii. 5. 

ai éautod dydiwnv: ‘His own love,’ emphatic, prompted from 
within not from without. Observe that the death of Christ is here 
referred to the will of the Father, which lies behind the whole of 
what is commonly (and not wrongly) called the ‘scheme of re- 
demption.’ Gif. excellently remarks that the ‘ proof of God’s love 
towards us drawn from the death of Christ is strong in proportion 
to the closeness of the union between God and Christ.’ It is the 
death of One who is nothing less than ‘ the Son.’ 


viv éavtTod dydarny els pds 6 Occs NACKP &c.: 6 Ocds els Huds 
DEFGL: om. 6 @eés B. There is no substantial difference of meaning, 
as eis jas in any case goes with ovvicrnat, not with dyamnv. 


dwép jpdv drébave. St. Paul uses emphatic language, 1 Cor. 
XV. I-3, to show that this doctrine was not confined to himself but 
was a common property of Christians. 

9. St. Paul here separates between ‘justification,’ the pronouncing 
‘not guilty’ of sinners in the past and their final salvation from the 
wrath to come. He also clearly connects the act of justification 
with the bloodshedding of Christ: he would have said with the 
author of Heb. ix, 22 xwpls aiparexxuaias ob yiverat dpeois, see p. 92 
above. 
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No clearer passage can be quoted for distinguishing the spheres 
of justification and sanctification than this verse and the next—the 
one an objective fact accomplished without us, the other a change 
operated within us. Both, though in different ways, proceed from 
Christ. 

Sv adroG: explained by the next verse év r7 (wo abrod. That 
which saves the Christian from final judgement is his union with 
the living Christ. 

10. karn\Adynpev. The natural prima facie view is that the 
reconciliation is mutual; and this view appears to verify itself on 
examination: see below. 

€v 77 Lon adrod. For the full meaning of this see the notes on 
ch. vi. 8-11; viii. 10, 11. 

11. xavxépevor (S& BC D, &c.) is decisively attested for xavyopcba, 
which was doubtless due to an attempt to improve the construction. 
The part. is loosely attached to what precedes, and must be taken 
as in sense equivalent to cavyépeba. In any case it is present and 
not future (as if constructed with cwyodu<6a). We may compare 
a similar loose attachment of dicacodpevor in ch. iii. 24. 


The Idea of Reconciliation or Atonement. 


The xaraddayy described in these verses is the same as the ecpjvn 
of ver. 1; and the question necessarily meets us, What does this 
eipnyn OF Kata\Xayn mean? Is it a change in the attitude of man to 
God or in that of God to man? Many high authorities contend 
that it is only a change in the attitude of man to God. 

Thus Lightfoot on Col. i. 21: ‘ €x6povs, “* hostile to God,” as the 
consequence of dmnAdAorpiopévovs not “haleful to God,” as it is taken 
by some. The active rather than the passive sense of éypots is 
required by the context, which (as commonly in the N. T.) speaks 
of the sinner as reconciled to God, not of God as reconciled to the 
sinner... It is the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must 
undergo a change, that a reunion may be effected.’ 

Similarly Westcott on 1 Jo. ii. 2 (p. 85): ‘Such phrases as “ pro- 
pitiating God” and “God being reconciled” are foreign to the 
language of the N. T. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ff.; Rom. 
v. 10f.), There is “propitiation” in the matter of sin or of the 
sinner. The love of God is the same throughout; but He 
“cannot” in virtue of His very nature welcome the impenitent 
and sinful: and more than this, He “cannot” treat sin as if it 
were not sin. This being so, the iAacpés, when it is applied to the 
sinner, so to speak, neutralizes the sin’ [A difficult and it may be 
thought hardly tenable distinction. The relation of God to sin is 
not merely passive but active; and the term iAaopds is properly 
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used in reference to a personal agent. Some one is ‘ propitiated’: 
and who can this be, but God?] 

The same idea is a characteristic feature in the theology of 
Ritschl (Recht. u. Vers. ii, 230 ff.). 

No doubt there are passages where ¢x6pés denotes the hostility 
and xaradAay the reconciliation of man to God; but taking the 
language of Scripture as a whole, it does not seem that it can be 
explained in this way. 

(1) In the immediate context we have rj xaraddayjy eAdBoper, 
implying that the reconciliation comes to man from the side of 
God, and is not directly due to any act of his own. We may 
compare the familiar xdprs cai efpnyn, to which is usually added dé 
@cod in the greetings of the Epistles. 

(2) In Rom. xi. 28 éx@poi is opposed to dyamnroi, where dyamnrot 
must be passive (‘beloved by God’), so that it is hardly possible 
that éx@poi can be entirely active, though it may be partly so: it 
seems to correspond to our word ‘ hostile.’ 

(3) It is difficult to dissociate such words as Aaornpiov (Rom. iii. 
25), Aacpds (1 Jo. ii. 2) from the idea of propitiating a person. 

(4) There is frequent mention of the Anger of God as directed 
against sinners, not merely at the end of all things, but also at this 
present time (Rom. i. 18, &c.). When that Anger ceases to be 
so directed there is surely a change (or what we should be com- 
pelled to call a change) on the part of God as well as of man. 

We infer that the natural explanation of the passages which 
speak of enmity and reconciliation between God and man is that 
they are not on one side only, but are mutual. 

At the same time we must be well aware that this is only our 
imperfect way of speaking: xara dvépwrov \éyo must be written 
large over all such language. We are obliged to use anthropo- 
morphic expressions which imply a change of attitude or relation 
on the part of God as well as of man; and yet in some way which 
we cannot wholly fathom we may believe that with Him there is 
‘no variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ 


THE FALL OF ADAM AND THE WORK OF CHRIST. 


V. 12-14. What a contrast does this last description 
suggest between the Fall of Adam and the justifying Work 
of Christ! There is indeed parallelism as well as contrast. 
For it is true that as Christ brought righteousness and life, 
so Adam's Fall brought sin and death. If death prevailed 
throughout the pre-Mosaic period, that could not be due solely 
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to the act of those who died. Death is the punishment of 
sin; but they had not sinned against law as Adam had. 
The true cause then was not their own sin, but Adam's; 
whose fall thus had consequences extending beyond itself, like 
the redeeming act of Christ. 


The description just given of the Work of Christ, first justifying 
and reconciling the sinner, and then holding out to him the hope 
of final salvation, brings out forcibly the contrast between the 
two great Representatives of Humanity—Adam and Christ. The 
act by which Adam fell, like the act of Christ, had a far-reaching 
effect upon mankind. Through his Fall, Sin, as an active principle, 
first gained an entrance among the human race; and Sin brought 
with it the doom of (physical) Death. So that, through Adam’s 
Fall, death pervaded the whole body of his descendants, because 
they one and all fell into sin, and died as he had died. * When 
I say ‘they sinned’ I must insert a word of qualification. In the 
strict sense of full responsibility, they could not sin: for that 
attaches only to sin against law, and they had as yet no law to 
sin against. ™Yet they suffered the full penalty of sin. All 
through the long period which intervened between Adam and the 
Mosaic legislation, the tyrant Death held sway; even though 
those who died had not sinned,:as Adam had, in violation of 
an express command. This proved that something deeper was 
at work: and that could only be the transmitted effect of Adam’s 
sin. It is this transmitted effect of a single act which made Adam 
a type of the coming Messiah. 


12. 814 todro: points to the logical connexion with what pre- 
cedes. It has been argued, at somewhat disproportionate length, 
whether this refers to ver. 11 only (Fricke, De Mente dogmatica loct 
Paulini ad Rom. v. 12 sq., Lipsiae, 1880, Mey., Philippi, Beet), or 
to vv. 9-11 (Fri.), or to vv. 1-11 (Rothe, Hofmann), or to the 
whole discussion from i. 17 onwards (Beng., Schott, Reiche, 
Riickert). We cannot lay down so precisely how much was 
consciously present to the mind of the Apostle. But as the lead- 
ing idea of the whole section is the comparison of the train of 
consequences flowing from the Fall of Adam with the train of 
consequences flowing from the Justifying Act of Christ, it seems 
natural to include at least as much as contains a brief outline of 
that work, i.e. as far as vv. I-11. 
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That being so, we cannot with Fricke infer from ver. 11 that 
St. Paul only wishes to compare the result of deafh in the one 
case with that of if in the other. Fricke, however, is right in 
saying that his object is not to inquire into the origin of death 
or sin. The origin of both is assumed, not propounded as 
anything new. ‘This is important for the understanding of the 
bearings of the passage. All turns on this, that the effects of 
Adam’s Fall were transmitted to his descendants; but St. Paul 
nowhere says how they were transmitted; nor does he even define 
in precise terms what is transmitted. He seems, however, to mean 
(1) the liability to sin, (2) the liability to die as the punishment 
of sin. 

domep. The structure of the paragraph introduced by this 
word (to the end of ver. 14) is broken in a manner very character- 
istic of St. Paul. He begins the sentence as if he intended it to 
run: domep Sv évds advOpwmov 7 dpaptia eis Tov Kéopov eiondOe, kat dua 
tis dpaprias 6 Odvatos ... ovta kat b0 évds avOpwrov 7 dixacoobyn 
elon re, kai dia tis Sixatcootwns 7 Con. But the words da tis dpuap- 
rias 6 @dvaros bring up the subject which St. Paul is intending to 
raise, viz. the connexion of sin and death with the Fall of Adam: 
he goes off upon this, and when he has discussed it sufficiently 
for his purpose, he does not return to the form of sentence 
which he had originally planned, but he attaches the clause 
comparing Christ to Adam by a relative (és éore rimos Tod péAdovTos) 
to the end of his digression: and so what should have been the 
main apodosis of the whole paragraph becomes merely sub- 
ordinate. It is a want of finish in style due to eagerness and 
intensity of thought; but the meaning is quite clear. Compare 
the construction of ii. 16; iii. 8, 26. 

4} Gpaptia: Sin, as so often, is personified: it is a malignant 
force let loose among mankind: see the fuller note at the end of 
the chapter. 

eis tov kéopov etoq\Oe: a phrase which, though it reminds us 
specially of St. John (John i. 9, 103 iii, 17, 193 vi. 143 ix. 5, 
39; x. 36, &c.), is not peculiar to him (cf. 1 Tim. i. 15; Heb. 
x. 5). St. John and the author of Heb. apply it to the personal 
incarnation of the Logos; here it is applied to the impersonal 
self-diffusion of evil. 

6 Odvatos. Some have taken this to mean ‘eternal death,’ 
chiefly on the ground of vv. 17, 21, where it seems to be opposed 
to ‘eternal life. Qltr. is the most strenuous supporter of this 
view. But it is far simpler and better to take it of ‘physical 
death’: because (1) this is clearly the sense of ver. 14; (2) it is 
the sense of Gen. li. 17; iii. 19; to which St. Paul is evidently 
alluding. It seems probable that even in wv. 17, 21, the idea 
is in the first instance physical. But St. Paul does not draw the 
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marked distinction that we do between this life and the life to 
come. The mention of death in any sense is enough to suggest 
the contrast of life in all its senses. The Apostle’s argument 
is that the gift of life and the benefits wrought by Christ are 
altogether wider in their range than the penalty of Adam’s sin; 
imeperepiacevoey n xapts is the keynote of the passage. It is not 
necessary that the two sides of the antithesis should exactly cor- 
respond. In each particular the scale weighs heavily in favour 
of the Christian. 


The Western text (DEFG, &c.) omits this word altogether. Aug. 
makes the subject of the vb. not death but sin : he makes it a charge against 
the Pelagians that they understood in the second place 6 @dvaros, 


S@\Oev: contains the force of distribution; ‘made its way to 
each individual member of the race’: xaOdmep tis kAjpos marpos 
diaBas emt rods éeyydvous (‘like a father’s inheritance divided among 
his children’), Euthym.-Zig. 

é? o. Though this expression has been much fought over, 
there can now be little doubt that the true rendering is ‘ because.’ 
(1) Orig. followed by the Latin commentators Aug. and Ambrstr. 
took the rel. as masc. with antecedent Addu: ‘in whom,’ i.e. ‘in 
Adam.’ But in that case (i) émé would not be the right preposi- 
tion; (ii) 6 would be too far removed from its antecedent. 
(2) Some Greeks quoted by Photius also took the rel. as masc. 
with antecedent @dvaros: ‘in which,’ i.e. ‘in death,’ which is 
even more impossible. (3) Some moderns, taking 6 as neut. and 
the whole phrase as equivalent to a conjunction, have tried to 
get out of it other meanings thdn ‘because.’ So (i) ‘in like 
manner as’ (‘all died, jus¢ as all sinned’), Rothe, De Wette; 
(ii) (= éf’ door) ‘in proportion as,’ ‘in so far as’ (‘all died, zz so 
far as all sinned’), Ewald, Tholuck (ed. 1856) and others. But 
the Greek will not bear either of these senses. (4) @ is rightly 
taken as neut., and the phrase ef’ 6 as conj.=‘because’ (‘for 
that’? AV. and RV.) by Theodrt. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. and the mass 
of modern commentators. This is in agreement with Greek 
usage and is alone satisfactory. 


ép @ in classical writers more often means ‘on condition that’: cf. 
Thuc. i. 113 omovdas moijodpevor ep’ @ rods dvdpas Kopuodvra, ‘on con- 
dition of getting back their prisoners,’ &c. The plural ép’ ofs is more 
common, as in v6’ dy, é€ dv, & Gv. In N.T. the phrase occurs three 
times, always as it would seem =fropterea quod, ‘because’: cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 
orevaCopey Bapovpevor ep @ ov Oédropey exdUcacOa «.7.A.; Phil. iii, 12 
ép’ @ Kat KaTteAnpOny bmd X. "I. (where ‘seeing that’ or ‘because’ appears 
to be the more probable rendering). So Phavorinus (d. 1537; a lexico- 
grapher of the Renaissance period, who incorporated the contents of older 
works, but here seems to be inventing his examples) éf’ @ dv7t rod Sidr 
A€youow *Arritol, olov ep’ @ THv KAoTHY eipydaw (* because you com- 
mitted the theft’) «.7,A. 
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ép’ 3 wdvtes Hpaptov. Here lies the crux of this difficult pas- 
sage. In what sense did ‘all sin’? (1) Many, including even 
Meyer, though explaining ¢¢’ $ as neut. rather than masc., yet 
give to the sentence as a whole a meaning practically equivalent 
to that which it has if the antecedent of 6 is Addy. Bengel has 
given this classical expression: omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante, 
‘all sinned implicitly in the sin of Adam,’ his sin involved theirs. 
The objection is that the words supplied are far too important 
to be left to be understood. If St. Paul had meant this, why did 
he not say so? The insertion of éy "Addu would have removed 
all ambiguity. (2) The Greek commentators for the most part 
supply nothing, but take jzaprov in its usual sense: ‘all sinned 
in their own persons, and on their own initiative.’ So Euthym.- 
Zig.: Sire mavres jpaprov dkodovOnoavres TH mpomdrope kata ye 7d 
duaprjoa. The objection to this is that it destroys the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ: besides, St. Paul goes on to show 
in the same breath that they could not sin in the same way that 
Adam did. Sin implies law; but Adam’s descendants had no law. 
(3) It is possible however to take #uaprov in its ordinary sense 
without severing the connexion between Adam and his posterity. 
If they sinned, their sin was due in part to tendencies inherited 
from Adam. So practically Stuart, Fricke, Weiss, &c. There 
still remains the difficulty as to the connexion of this clause with 
what follows: see the next note. 


It is a further argument in favour of the view taken above that a very 
similar sequence of thought is found in 4 Ezra, Immediately after laying 
down that the sin of Adam’s descendants is due to that malignitas radicis 
which they inherit from their forefather (see the passage quoted in full 
below), the writer goes on to describe this sin as a repetition of Adam’s due 
to the fact that they too had within them the cor malignum as he had: Et 
deliquerunt qui habitabant civitatem, in omnibus facientes sicut fecit Adam 
et omnes generationes eius, ulebantur enim et ipst corde maligno (4 Ezra iii. 
25 f.). Other passages may be quoted both from 4 Ezra and from Afoc. 
Baruch, which lay stress at once on the inherited tendency to sin and on the 
freedom of choice in those who give way to it : see the fuller note below. 


' 13. dxpt ydp vépou x7. At first sight this seems to give a 
reason for just the opposite of what is wanted: it seems to prove 
not that mdvres jjpaprov, but that however much men might sin 
they had not at least the full guilt of sin, This is really what 
St. Paul aims at proving. ‘There is an under-current all through 
the passage, showing how there was something else at work 
besides the guilt of individuals. That ‘something’ is the effect 
of Adam’s Fall. The Fall gave the predisposition to sin; and 
the Fall linked together sin and death. 

St. Paul would not say that the absence of written law did 
away with all responsibility. He has already laid down most 
distinctly that Gentiles, though without such written law, have 
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law enough to be judged by (ii. 12-16); and Jews before the 
time of Moses were only in the position of Gentiles. But the 
degree of their guilt could not be the same either as that of 
Adam, or as that of the Jews after the Mosaic legislation. 
Perhaps it might be regarded as an open question whether, apart 
from Adam, pre-Mosaic sins would have been punishable with 
death. What St. Paul wishes to bring out is that prior to the ' 
giving of the Law, the fate of mankind, to an extent and in a way 
which he does not define, was directly traceable to Adam’s Fall. 

Gpaptia Sé odk é\Noyetrar x.t.A. The thought is one which 
had evidently taken strong hold on St. Paul: see on iv. 15, and 
the parallels there quoted. 

€\doyettar: ‘brought into account’ (Gif.), as of an entry made 
in a ledger. The word also occurs in Philem. 18, where see 
Lightfoot’s note. 


éd\doyetra (or évAoye’ra) NS BCDEFGKLP, &c., @droyara Na: 
éveroyeito N*, éAAoyGTo A 52 108; z¢mputabatur Vulg. codd. Ambrstr. al. 
The imperf. appears to be a (mistaken) correction due to the context. 
As to the form of the verb: éAAdya is decisively attested in Philem. 18 ; 
but it would not follow that the same form was used here where St. Paul 
is employing a different amanuensis: however, as the tendency of the MSS. 
is rather to obliterate vernacular forms than to introduce them, there is 
perhaps a slight balance of probability in favour of é\Aoyarar: see Westcott 
and Hort, /Votes on Orthography in Appendix to Introd. p. 166 ff. 


14. éBacideuvoev 6 Odvatos. St. Paul appeals to the universal 
prevalence of death, which is personified, as sin had been just 
before, under the figure of a grim tyrant, in proof of the mis- 
chief wrought by Adam’s Fall.. Nothing but the Fall could 
account for that universal prevalence. Sin and death had their 
beginnings together, and they were propagated side by side. 


On the certainty and universality of Death, regarded as a penalty, comp. 
Seneca, Wat. Quaest. ii. 59 Eodem citius tardiusve veniendum est... ln 
omnes constetutum est capitale supplicium et quidem constitulione tustissima. 
nam quod magnum solet esse solatium extrema passuris, quorum eadem 
causa et sors cadem est. Similarly Philo speaks of tov cuppua vexpdy Huar, 
76 o@pa (De Cigant. 3; ed. Mang. i. 264). Elsewhere he goes a step further 
and asserts 67: wav7l yevynT@... cuppues 7d apaptdvev. For parallels in 
4 Ezra and Agoc. Baruch. see below. 

émi Tovs py Gpaptycavras. A number of authorities, mostly Latin Fathers, 
but including also the important margin of Cod. 67 with three other cursives, 
the first hand of d, and the Greek of Orig. at least once, omit the negative, 
making the reign of death extend only over those who had sinned after the 
likeness of Adam. So Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) repeatedly and expressly, Latin 
MSS. known to Aug., the ‘older Latin MSS,’ according to Ambrstr. and 
Sedulius. The comment of Ambrstr. is interesting as showing a certain grasp 
of critical principles, though it was difficult for any one in those days to have 
sufficient command of MSS. to know the real state of the evidence. Ambrstr. 

refers in this case the evidence of the Latin MSS., because those with which 
e is acquainted are older than the Greek, and represent, as he thinks, an 
older form of text. He claims that this form has the support of Tertullian, 
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Cyprian and Victorinus—a statement which we are not at present able to 
verify. He accounts for the Greek reading by the usual theory of heretical 
corruption. There is a similar question of the insertion or omission of a 
negative in Rom. iv. 19 (q.v.), Gal. ii. 5. In two out of the three cases the 
Western text omits the negative, but in ch. iv. 19 it inserts it. ; 

somos (rittw): (1) the ‘impression’ left by a sharp blow (rdv tumov 
av i\wv John xx. 25), in particular the ‘stamp’ struck by a die; (2) 
inasmuch as such a stamp bears the figure on the face of the die, ‘copy, 
‘figure,’ or ‘ representation ’; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, 
‘mould,’ ‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar’; (4) hence in the special sense of the word 
type, which we have adopted from the Greek of the N.T., ‘an event or 
person in history corresponding in certain characteristic features to another 
event or person.’ That which comes first in order of time is properly the 
type, that which comes afterwards the antitype (dvzitumos 1 Pet. iii. 21). 
These correspondences form a part of the Divine economy of revelation: see 
esp. Cheyne, /sazah, ii. 170 ff. (Essay III, ‘On the Christian Element in the 
Book of Isaiah ’). 


100 péANovtos. (1) The entirely personal nature of the whole 
comparison prevents us from taking rod peAA. as neut. = ‘that 
which was to come’ (Beng., Oltramare). If St. Paul had 
intended this, he would have written rod péAdovros aldvos. (2) 
Neither is it probable that we have here a direct allusion to the 
Rabbinical designation of the Messiah as 6 8etrepos or 6 écyxartos 
’Addu (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47). If St. Paul had intended this, he 
would have written rod péAdovros ’ASdu. (3) The context makes 
it clear enough who is intended. The first representative of 
the human race as such prefigured its second Great Repre- 
sentative, whose coming lay in the future: this is sufficiently 
brought out by the expression ‘of Him who was to be.’ 6 
peh\dov thus approximates in meaning to 6 épxopevos (Matt. xi. 
3; Luke vii. 19; Heb. x. 37), which however appears not to 
have been, as it is sometimes regarded, a standing designation 
for the Messiah*. In any case rod péAdovros = ‘Him who was to 
come’ when Adam fell, not ‘who zs (still) to come’ (Fri. De W.). 


The Effects of Adam's Fall in Fewish Theology. 


Three points come out clearly in these verses: (1) the Fall of 
Adam brought death not only to Adam himself but to his 
descendants; (2) the Fall of Adam also brought sin and the 
tendency to sin; (3) and yet in spite of this the individual does 
not lose his responsibility. All three propositions receive some 
partial illustration from Jewish sources, though the Talmud does 


* ‘The designation “The Coming One” (//adéa), though a most truthful 
expression of Jewish expectancy, was not one ordinarily used of the Messiah.’ 
Kdersheim, Z. & 7. i. p. 668, 
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not seem to have had any consistent doctrine on the subject. 
Dr. Edersheim says expressly: ‘So far as their opinions can be 
gathered from their writings the great doctrines of Original Sin and 
of the sinfulness of our whole nature, were not held by the ancient 
Rabbis’ (Zz/e and Times, &c. i. 165). Still there are approxima- 
tions, especially in the writings on which we have drawn so freely 
already, the Fourth Book of Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch. 


(1) The evidence is strongest as to the connexion between Adam’s sin and 
the introduction of death. ‘ There were,’ says Dr. Edersheim, ‘two divergent 
opinions—the one ascribing death to personal, the other to Adam’s guilt’ 
(op. cit. i. 166). It is however allowed that the latter view greatly pre- 
ponderated. Traces of it are found as far back as the Sapiential Books: 
e.g. Wisd. ii. 23 f. 6 @eds éxticey Tov dvOpwaov én’ ApOapaig... POdvm be 
SiaBdArov Odvaros ciandrOev eis tov nécpov, where we note the occurrence of 
St. Paul’s phrase; Ecclus, xxv. 24 [33] 80 adriy (sc. THY yuvaika) dmobr7- 
oxopev mavtes. The doctrine is also abundantly recognized in 4 Ezra and 
Afpoc. Baruch.: 4 Ezr. iii. 7 e¢ huic (sc. Adamo) mandasti diligere viam 
tuam, et practerivit eam; et statim instituistt in eum mortem et in 
nationibus (= generationibus) etus: Apoc. Baruch. xvii. 3 (Adam) mortem 
attulit et abscidit annos ecorum qui ab eo geniti fuerunt: tbid. xxiii. 4 
Quando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra eos qui gignerentur. 

(2) We are warned (by Dr. Edersheim in Sf. Comm. Apocr. ad loc.) not 
to identify the statement of Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] amo yuvaixcds dpx7) duaptias 
with the N. T. doctrine of Original Sin: still it points in that direction; we 
have just seen that the writer deduces from Eve the death of all mankind, 
and in like manner he also seems to deduce from her (dnd yur.) the tctzum 
peccandi. More explicit are 4 Ezra iii. 21 f. Cor enim malignum baiulans 
primus Adam transgressus et victus est, sed et omnes qui de eo nati sunt: 
et facta est permanens infirmitas, et lex cum corde populi, cum malignitale 
radicis; et discessit quod bonum est, et mansit malignum: ibid. iv. 30 
Quoniam granum seminis mali seminatum est in corde Adam ab initio, et 
quantum impietatis generavit usque nunc, et generat usque dum veniat area: 
zbid. vii. 48 (118) O tu guid feciste Adam? St enim tu peccasti, non est factus 
Solius tuus casus, sed et nostrum qui ex te advenimus. 

(3) And yet along with all this we have the explicit assertion of responsi- 
bility on the part of all who sin. This appears in the passage quoted above 
on ver. 12 (ad fin.). To the same effect are 4 Ezr. viii. 59 f. Mon enim 
Altissimus volutt hominem disperdt, sed ipsi qui creati sunt coinquinaverunt 
nomen eius qui fecit eos: tbid. ix. 11 gut fastidierunt legem meam cum adhuc 
erant habentes libertatem. But the classical passage is Apoc. Baruch. 
liv. 15, 19 St enim Adam prior peccavit, et attulit mortem super omnes 
immaturam ; sed etiam tlli qui ex eo nati sunt, unusquisque ex eis praepa- 
ravit animae suae tormentum futurum: et iterum unusquisque ex és 
elegit sbi gloriam futuram ... lon est ergo Adam causa, nisi animae suae 
tantum ; nos vero unusquisque fut animae suae Adam. 

The teaching of these passages does not really conflict with that of the 
Talmud. The latter is thus summarized by Weber (A/isyn. Theol. p. 216) : 
‘By the Fall man came under a curse, is guilty of death, and his right 
relation to God is rendered difficult. More than this cannot be said. Sin, 
to which the bent and leaning had already been planted in man by creation, 
had become a fact ; the ‘‘ evil impulse” ( = cor malignum) gained the mastery 
over mankind, who can only resist it by the greatest efforts; before the Fall 
it had had power over him, but no such ascendancy (Uebermacht). Hence 
when the same writer says a little further on that according to the Rabbis 
‘there is such a thing as transmission of guilt, but not such a thing as trans- 
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mission of sin (Zs gibt eine Erbschuld, aber keine Erbsiinde),’ the negative 
proposition is due chiefly to the clearness with which the Rabbis (like Apoc. 
Baruch.) insist upon free-will and direct individual responsibility. 


It seems to us a mistake to place the teaching of St. Paul in too 
marked opposition to this. There is no fundamental inconsistency 
between his views and those of his contemporaries. He does not 
indeed either affirm or deny the existence of the cor malignum 
before the Fall, nor does he use such explicit language as nos 
vero unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam: on the other hand he 
does define more exactly than the Rabbis the nature of human 
responsibility both under the Law (ch. vii. 7 ff.) and without it 
(ii. 12-15). But here, as elsewhere in dealing with this mysterious 
subject (see p. 267 below), he practically contents himself with 
leaving the two complementary truths side by side. Man inherits 
his nature; and yet he must not be allowed to shift responsibility 
from himself: there is that within him by virtue of which he is free 
to choose ; and on that freedom of choice he must stand or fall. 


ADAM AND CHRIST. 


V. 15-21. So far the parallelism: but note also the 
contrast. How superior the Work of Christ! (1) How 
different in quality: the one act all sin, the other act all 
bounty or grace! (ver. 15). (2) How different in quantity, 
or mode of working: one act tainting the whole race with 
sin, and a multitude of sins collected together in one only to 
be forgiven ! (ver. 16). (3) How different and surpassing in 
its whole character and consequences: a reign of Death and 
a reign of Life! (ver. 17). Summarizing: Adam’s Fall 
brought sin: Law increased it: but the Work of Grace has 
cancelled, and more than cancelled, the effect of Law (vv. 
18-21). 

*In both cases there is a transmission of effects: but there 
the resemblance ends. In all else the false step (or Fall, as we 
call it) of Adam and the free gift of God’s bounty are most unlike. 
The fall of that one representative man entailed death upon the 
many members of the race to which he belonged. Can we then 
be surprised if an act of such different quality—the free unearned 
favour of God, and the gift of righteousness bestowed through 
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the kindness of that other Representative Man, Jesus Messiah 
—should have not only cancelled the effect of the Fall, but 
also brought further blessings to the whole race? ‘There is 
a second difference between this boon bestowed through Christ 
and the ill effects of one man’s sinning. The sentence pro- 
nounced upon Adam took its rise in the act of a single man, and 
had for its result a sweeping verdict of condemnation. But the 
gift bestowed by God inverts this procedure. It took its rise in 
many faults, and it had for its result a verdict declaring sinners 
righteous. ‘Yet once more. Through the single fault of the one 
man Adam the tyrant Death began its reign through that one 
sole agency. Much more then shall the Christian recipients of 
that overflowing kindness and of the inestimable gift of righteous- 
ness—much more shal! they also reign, not in death but in life, 
through the sole agency of Jesus Messiah. 

%*To sum up. On one side we have the cause, a single Fall; 
and the effect, extending to all men, condemnation. On the other 
side we have as cause, a single absolving act; and as effect, also 
extending to all, a like process of absolution, carrying with it life. 
For as through the disobedience of the one man Adam all 
mankind were placed in the class and condition of ‘sinners,’ so 
through the obedience (shown in His Death upon the Cross) of the 
one man, Christ, the whole multitude of believers shall be placed 
in the class and condition of ‘righteous.’ %° Then Law came in, 
as a sort of ‘afterthought,’ a secondary and subordinate stage, 
in the Divine plan, causing the indefinite multiplication of sins 
which, like the lapse or fall of Adam, were breaches of express 
command. Multiplied indeed they were, but only with the result 
of calling forth a still more abundant stream of pardoning grace. 
1 Hitherto Sin has sat enthroned in a kingdom of the dead; 
its subjects have been sunk in moral and spiritual death. But this 
has been permitted only in order that the Grace or Goodwill of 
God might also set up its throne over a people fitted for its sway 
by the gift of righteousness, and therefore destined not for death 
but for eternal life—through the mediation of Jesus Messiah, our 
Lord. 


15. rapdrtopa: lit. ‘a slip or fall sideways,’ ‘a false step,’ 
“a lapse’: hence metaph. in a sense not very dissimilar to dudprnya 
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(which is prop. ‘missing a mark’). It is however appropriate 
that wapdrr. should be used for a ‘fall’ or first deflection from 
uprightness, just as dudpr. is used of the failure of efforts towards 
recovery. On the word see Trench, Sym. p. 237 f. 

tod évés: ‘the one man,’ te. Adam. 

of moAAot: ‘the many,’ practically = mdvras ver. 12; mdvras avOpo- 
rovs in ver. 18, ‘all mankind.’ It is very misleading to translate 
as AV., ignoring the article, if ‘through the offence of one, many 
be dead, by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.’ 
Redemption like the Fall proceeds not from any chance member of 
the human race, and its effects extend not only to ‘many’ but to 
‘all’—to ‘all,’ that is potentially, if they embrace the redemption 
which is offered them. 


See Bentley, quoted by Lft. On Revision, p. 97, ‘By this accurate version 
some hurtful mistakes about partial redemption and absolute reprobation 
had been happily prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what 
several of the Fathers saw and testified, that of woAAoi, the many, in an anti- 
thesis to ¢he one, are equivalent to mavtes, ad/, in ver. 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species ef mankind, exclusive only of the one.’ 


TOAAG padAov. What we know of the character of God as dis- 
played in Christ makes us more certain of the good result than of 
the evil. 

4 Swped is more fully defined below (ver. 17) as 9 deped rijs 
Sixacoovrns : the gift is the condition of righteousness into which 
the sinner enters. daped, ‘boon,’ like dépor contrasted with déua, 
is reserved for the highest and best gifts; so Philo, Leg. Adleg. iii. 
70 uaa peyébovs tedelwy dyabdv Snrovow (Lft. Rev. p. 77); comp. 
also the ascending scale of expression in Jas. i. 17. 

év xdpite goes closely with 7 daped. In classical Greek we should 
have had the art. 4 é» ydpert, but in Hellenistic Greek a qualifying 
phrase is attached to a subst. without repetition of the art. Mey. 
however and some others (including Lid.) separate év xdpir from 9 
dwped and connect it with émepiocevoe. 


x4apis is more often applied to God the Father, and is exhibited in the 
whole scheme of salvation. As applied to Christ it is (1) that active favour 
towards mankind which moved Him to intervene for their salvation (cf. esp. 
a Cor. viii. 9); (2) the same active favour shown to the individual by the 
Father and the Son conjointly (Rom, i. 7 q. v.). 


16. The absence of verbs is another mark of compressed anti- 
thetic style. With the first clause we may supply ¢ori, with the 
second ¢ycvero: ‘ And not as through one man’s sinning, so is the 
boon. For the judgement sprang from one to condemnation, but 
the free gift sprang from many trespasses (and ended in) a declara- 
tion of righteousness.’ In the one case there is expansion out- 
wards, from one to many: in the other case there is contraction 
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inwards ; the movement originates with many sins which are all 
embraced in a single sentence of absolution. 

Sixatwpa: usually the decision, decree, or ordinance by which 
a thing is declared dixaov (that which gives a thing the force of 
‘right’); here. the decision or sentence by which persons are 
declared dixao. The sense is determined by the antithesis to card- 
kptya, Stxaiopa bears to dcaiwors the relation of an act completed 
to an act in process (see p. 31 sup.). 

17. wokA@ paddov. Here the a fortior’ argument lies in the 
nature of the two contrasted forces: God’s grace must be more 
powerful in its working than man’s sin. 

thy meptocetay... THs Swpeds THs Stxarocdyns AapBdvoytes. Every 
term here points to that gift of righteousness here described as 
something objective and external to the man himself, not wrought 
within him but coming to him, imputed not infused. It has its 
source in the overflow of God’s free favour; it is a gift which man 
receives: see pp. 25, 30f., 36 above. 

Bacikedcouct, The metaphor is present to St. Paul’s mind; 
and having used it just before of the prevalence of Death, he 
naturally recurs to it in the sense more familiar to a Christian of 
his share in the Messianic blessings, of which the foremost was 
a heightened and glorified vitality, that ‘eternal life’ which is his 
already in germ. 

Std T00 Evds *InooG Xptotod. The did here covers the whole media- 
tion of the Son in reference to man : it is through His Death that the 
sinner on embracing Christianity enters upon the state of righteous- 
ness, and through the union with Him which follows that his whole 
being is vitalized and transfigured through time into eternity. 

18. This and the three following verses, introduced by the 
strongly illative particles épa ody, sum up the results of the whole 
comparison between Adam and Christ: the resemblance is set 
forth in vv. 18, 19; the difference and vast preponderance of the 
scale of blessing in wv. 20, 21. 

Again we have a condensed antithesis—the great salient strokes 
confronting each other without formal construction : origin, extent, 
issue, alike parallel and alike opposed. ‘ As then, through one lapse, 
to all men, unto condemnation—-so also, through one justifying act, 
to all men, unto justification of life.’ There are two difficulties, 
the interpretation of 81’ évds Sikaveparos and of Sixaiwow Cwijs. 

Sv évds Sixawdpatos. Does dixaiwpa here mean the same thing 
as in ver. 16? If so, it is the sentence by which God declares 
men righteous on account of Christ’s Death. Or is it the merit 
of that Death itself, the ‘righteous act,’ or tmaxon, of Christ? A 
number of scholars (Holsten, Va. Lips. Lid.) argue that it must 
be the latter in order to correspond with 8/ évds mapanréparos. So 
too Euthym.-Zig. 8 éds Sicardparos rod X. iy dxpav Sixavoovvny 
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menAnpoxdros, But it seems better, with Mey. Gif. and others, to 
give the same sense to dixaiopa as in ver. 16. We saw that there 
the sense was fixed by xard«piza, which is repeated in the present 
verse. On the other hand it is doubtful whether d:cafona can quite 
=‘a righteous act.’ God’s sentence and the act of Christ are so 
inseparable that the one may be used in the antithesis as naturally 
as the other. 

It is best also to follow the natural construction of the Greek 
and make és neut. in agreement with diay, (Mey.-W. Va. 
Gif.) rather than masc. (Lips.). 

Stkaiwow Gwis. ‘Life’ is both the immediate and ultimate result 
of that state of things into which the Christian enters when he is 
declared ‘ righteous’ or receives his sentence of absolution. 

19. Sid tis mapaxofs .. . 81d THs Swakofs. It is natural that 
this aspect of the Fall as mapaxon should be made prominent in 
a context which lays stress on the effect of law or express command 
in enhancing the heinousness of sin. It is natural also that in 
antithesis to this there should be singled out in the Death of 
Christ its special aspect as taxon: cf. Heb. v. 8,9; Matt. xxvi. 
39; Phil. ii. 8. On the word zapaxon (‘a failing to hear,’ sncurza, 
and thence znobedientia) see Trench, Syn. p. 234. 

kateotdOnoav ... katactaOncovtat: ‘were constituted’... ‘shall 
be constituted.’ But in what sense ‘constituted’? The Greek 
word has the same ambiguity as the English. If we define further, 
the definition must come from the context. Here the context is 
sufficiently clear: it covers on the one hand the whole result of 
Adam’s Fall for his descendants prior to and independently of their 
own deliberate act of sin; and it covers on the other hand the 
whole result of the redeeming act of Christ so far as that too is 
accomplished objectively and apart from active concurrence on the 
part of the Christian. ‘The fut. caracraéjcovras has reference not to 
the Last Judgement but to future generations of Christians ; to all 
in fact who reap the benefit of the Cross. 


When St. Paul wrote in Gal. ii. 15 jets pice: Lovdator, eat ob« ef éOvav 
dpaptwdoi, he implied (speaking for the moment from the stand-point of his 
countrymen) that Gentiles would be regarded as ¢vce duaprwdoi: they 
belonged ‘to the class’ of sinners; just as we might speak of a child as 
belonging to the ‘criminal class’ before it had done anything by its own act 
to justify its place in that class. The meaning of the text is very similar: 
so far as it relates to the effects of the Fall of Adam it must be interpreted 
by vy. 12-14; and so far as it relates to the effects of the Death of Christ 
it is parallel to vv. 1, 2 SimacwOévres ody [ee miorews] eiphyny ~xopev (con- 
tained in xwpev) mpds roy Ocdv da Tod Kupiov Hyav "I. X., 8? oF Kad riv 
mpoaayaryiy éoxnapev els rv xdpw ev F éorheauev. For the use of xadi- 
oracba there is a good parallel in Xen. Mem. ii. 1. g "Eyd oby rods piv 
Bovdopevous TOAAG mpaypara éxev... eis Tods 4pxiKxo’s KaTacTHoayu, where 


karagT. = els tots dpxicols tarropev (sup.) and éuaurdv raztw els rods 
BovAopevous (27f.). 
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20. mapetoy ev: ‘come in to the side of a state of things already 
existing. St. Paul regarded Law as a ‘ parenthesis’ in the Divine 
plan: it did not begin until Moses, and it ended with Christ 
(cp. iv. 13-16; x. 4). Here however he has in view only its late 
beginning: it is a sort of ‘ after-thought’ (see the Paraphrase). 


‘Why did he not say the Law was given, but the Law entered by the way? 
It was to show that the need of it was temporary and not absolute or 
claiming precedence’ (mpécxa:pov atrod denvis tiv xpelay ovoay, Kal od 
xupiay ovde mponyoupzevny) Chrys. 


tva tAeovdon. For the force of ia comp. els 16 efvat abrovs avaro- 
Aoyjrous i. 20: the multiplication of transgression is not the first 
and direct object of law, but its second and contingent object: law 
only multiplies trangression because it is broken and so converts 
into deliberate sin acts which would not have had that character if 
they had not been so expressly forbidden. 


Td St fva évradéa otk altiodroyias méAw GAN’ éxBdoeds Eortv. Od yap dd 
Touro 5607 lva mAcovaon, GAd’ €560n prev Wore pedoa Kal dvedrciv 7d Tapd- 
mropa: eféBn 5& TovvayTiov, ov mapa THY TOU Vépou pvaty, GAA Tapa THY TOY 
defapevay pabvytay (Chrys.): a note which shows that the ancients were quite 
aware of the ecbatic sense of iva (see on xi. II). 


mheovdon, as Va. remarks, might be transitive, but is more 
probably intransitive, because of érAedvacev 9 auapr. which follows. 

7d TapdmTwpa: seems expressly chosen in order to remind us 
that all sins done in defiance of a definite command are as such 
repetitions of the sin of Adam. 

21. év 7 Oavdtw. Sin reigns, as it were, over a charnel-house ; 
the subjects of its empire are men a8 good as dead, dead in every 
sense of the word, dead morally and spiritually, and therefore 
doomed to die physically (see on vi. 8 below). 

Sd Stxatocdvns. The reign of grace or Divine favour is made 
possible by the gift of righteousness which the Christian owes to 
the mediation of Christ, and which opens up for him the prospect 
of eternal life. 


St. Paul’s Conception of Sin and of the Fall. 


St. Paul uses Greek words, and some of those which he uses 
cannot be said to have essentially a different meaning from that 
which attached to them on their native soil; and yet the different 
relations in which they are placed and the different associations 
which gather round them, convey what is substantially a different 
idea to the mind. 

The word dyapria with its cognates is a case in point. The 
corresponding term in Hebrew has much the same original sense 
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of ‘missing a mark. Both words are used with a higher and a 
lower meaning; and in both the higher meaning belongs to the 
sphere of religion. So that the difference between them is not in 
the words themselves but in the spirit of the religions with which 
they are connected. 

This appears upon the face of it from the mere bulk of literary 
usage. In classical Greek dapria, duaprdvew are common enough 
in the lighter senses of ‘ missing an aim,’ of ‘error in judgement or 
opinion’; in the graver sense of serious wrong-doing they are 
rare. When we turn to the Bible, the LXX and the N.T. 
alike, this proportion is utterly reversed. The words denote nearly 
always religious wrong-doing, and from being in the background 
they come strongly to the front; so much so that in the Concord- 
ance to the LXX this group of words fills some thirteen columns, 
averaging not much less than eighty instances to the column. 

This fact alone tells its own story. And along with it we must 
take the deepening of meaning which the words have undergone 
through the theological context in which they are placed. ‘How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?’ (Gen. xxxix. 9). 
‘Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done that which is 
evil in Thy sight’ (Ps. li. 4). ‘Behold, all souls are Mine; as the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is Mine: the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die’ (Ezek. xviii. 4). We have travelled a long 
way from Hellenic religion in such utterances as these. 

It is impossible to have an adequate conception of sin without 
an adequate conception of God. The Hebrew in general, and 
St. Paul in particular, had this; and that is why Sin is such an 
intense reality to them. It is not a mere defect, the coming short 
of an ideal, the mark of an imperfect development. It is some- 
thing more than a negation; it is a positive quality, calling forth 
a positive reaction. It is a personal offence against a personal 
God. It is an injury or wound—if the reaction which it involves 
may be described in such human terms as ‘injury’ or ‘wound’— 
directed against the Holy One whose love is incessantly going forth 
towards man. It causes an estrangement, a deep gulf of separation, 
between God and man. 

The guilt of sin is proportioned to the extent to which it is 
conscious and deliberate. Wrong actions done without the know- 
ledge that they are wrong are not imputed to the doer (dyapria S€ otk 
Adoyeirat pi) Svtos vdnov Rom. v. 13: cf. iv. 15). But as a matter 
of fact few or none can take advantage of this because everywhere— 
even among the heathen—there is some knowledge of God and of 
right and wrong (Rom. i. rgf.; ii. 12, 14 f.), and the extent of that 
knowledge determines the degree of guilt. Where there is a written 
law like that of the Jews stamped with Divine authority, the guilt is 
at its height. But this is but the climax of an ascending scale in 
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which the heinousness of the offence is proportioned to advantages 
and opportunities, 

Why did men break the Law? In other words, Why did they 
sin? When the act of sin came to be analyzed it was found to 
contain three elements. Proximately it was due to the wicked 
impulses of human nature. The Law condemned illicit desires, but 
men had such desires and they succumbed to them (Rom. vil. 
7 ff.). The reason of this was partly a certain corruption of 
human nature inherited from Adam. The corruption alone would 
not have been enough apart from the consentient will; neither 
would the will have been so acted upon if it had not been for 
the inherited corruption (Rom. v. 12-14). But there was yet a third 
element, independent of both these. They operated through the 
man himself; but there was another influence which operated with- 
out him. It is remarkable how St. Paul throughout these chapters, 
Rom. vy, vi, vii, constantly personifies Sin as a pernicious and deadly 
force at work in the world, not dissimilar in kind to the other great 
counteracting forces, the Incarnation of Christ and the Gospel. 
Now personifications are not like dogmatic definitions, and the 
personification in this instance does not always bear exactly the 
same meaning. In ch. v, when it is said that ‘Sin entered into the 
world,’ the general term ‘Sin’ includes, and is made up of, the sins 
of individuals, But in chaps. vi and vii the personified Sin is set 
over against the individual, and expressly distinguished from him. 
Sin is not to be permitted to reign within the body (vi. 12); the 
members are not to be placed at the disposal of Sin (vi. 13); to 
Sin the man is enslaved (vi. 6, 17, 20; vii. 14), and from Sin he is 
emancipated (vi. 18, 22), or in other words, it is to Sin that he dies 
(vi. 9, 11); Sin takes up its abode within his heart (vii. 17, 20): 
it works upon him, using the commandment as its instrument, and 
so is fatal to him (vii. 8, 11). 

In all this the usage is consistent: a clear distinction is drawn 
at once between the will and the bodily impulses which act upon 
the will and a sort of external Power which makes both the will and 
the impulses subservient to it. What is the nature of this Power? 
Is it personal or impersonal? We could not tell from this particular 
context. No doubt personal attributes and functions are assigned 
to it, but perhaps only figuratively as part of the personification. 
To answer our questions we shall have to consider the teaching of 
the Apostle elsewhere. It is clear enough that, like the rest of his 
countrymen (see Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 52f.), St. Paul did 
believe in a personal agency of Evil. He repeatedly uses the per- 
sonal name Satan ; he ascribes to him not only mischief-making in 
the Church (1 Thess. ii. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 11), but the direct tempta- 
tion of individual Christians (1 Cor. vii. 5); he has his followers on 
whom he is sometimes invited to wreak his will (1 Cor. v. 53 
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1 Tim. i. 20); supernatural powers of deceiving or perverting men 
are attributed to him (2 Thess. ii. 9 kar’ evépyetay rov Zarava ev way 
Surdwer Kal onpelors wai tépace wevdous: cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14). The 
Power of Evil does not stand alone but has at its disposal a whole 
army of subordinate agents (dpxai, é£oveiar, koopoxpdropes Tov ox6rovs 
rovrov Eph. vi. 12; cf. Col. ii. 15). There is indeed a whole 
hierarchy of evil spirits as there is a hierarchy of good (Eph. i. 21), 
and Satan has a court and a kingdom just as God has. He is ‘the . 
god of the existing age’ (6 Oeds tod aidvos rovrov 2 Cor. iv. 4), and 
exercises his rule till the final triumph of the Messiah (2 Thess. ii. 
8 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 24 f.). 

We see therefore that just as in the other books of the N.T. 
the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and the other Apostolic Epistles, evil 
is referred to a personal cause. And although it is doubtless true 
that in chaps. vi, vii, where St. Paul speaks most directly of the 
baleful activity of Sin, he does not intend to lay special stress on 
this; his language is of the nature of personification and does not 
necessarily imply a person; yet, when we take it in connexion with 
other language elsewhere, we see that in the last resort he would 
have said that there was a personal agency at work. It is at least 
clear that he is speaking of an influence external to man, and 
acting upon him in the way in which spiritual forces act. 


St. Paul regards the beginnings of sin as traceable to the Fall of Adam. 
In this he is simply following the account in Gen. iii; and the question 
naturally arises, What becomes of that account and of the inferences which 
St. Paul draws from it, if we accept the view which is pressed upon us by 
the comparative study of religions and largely adopted by modern criticism, 
that it is not to be taken as a literal record of historical fact, but as the 
Hebrew form of a story common to a number of Oriental peoples and going 
back toa common root? When we speak of a ‘ Hebrew form’ of this story 
we mean a form shaped and moulded by those principles of revelation of 
which the Hebrew race was chosen to be the special recipient. From this 
point of view it becomes the typical and summary representation of a series 
of facts which no discovery of flint implements and half-calcined bones can 
ever reproduce for us. In some way or other as far back as history goes, 
and we may believe much further, there has been implanted in the human 
race this mysterious seed of sin, which like other characteristics of the race 
is capable of transmission, The tendency to sin is present in every man who 
is born into the world. But the tendency does not become actual sin until 
it takes effect in defiance of an express command, in deliberate disregard of 
a known distinction between right and wrong. How men came to be 
possessed of such a command, by what process they arrived at the conscious 
distinction of right and wrong, we can but vaguely speculate. Whatever it 
was we may be sure that it could not have been presented to the imagination 
of primitive peoples otherwise than in such simple forms as the narrative 
assumes in the Book of Genesis. The really essential truths all come out in 
that narrative—the recognition of the Divine Will, the act of disobedience 
to the Will so recognized, the perpetuation of the tendency to such dis- 
obedience ; and we may add perhaps, though here we get into a region of 
surmises, the connexion between moral evil and physical decay, for the surest 
pledge of immortality is the relation of the highest part of us, the soul, 
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through righteousness to God. These salient principles, which may have 
been due in fact to a process of gradual accretion through long periods, are 
naturally and inevitably summed up asa group of single incidents. Their 
essential character is not altered, and in the interpretation of primitive 
beliefs we may safely remember that ‘a thousand years in the sight of God 
are but as one day.’ We who believe in Providence and who believe in the 
active influence of the Spirit of God upon man, may well also believe that 
the tentative gropings of the primaeval savage were assisted and guided and 
so led up to definite issues, to which he himself perhaps at the time could 
hardly give a name but which he learnt to call ‘sin’ and ‘ disobedience,’ and 
the tendency to which later ages also saw to have been handed on from 
generation to generation in a way which we now describe as ‘heredity.’ It 
would be absurd to expect the language of modern science in the prophet 
who first incorporated the traditions of his race in the Sacred Books of the 
Hebrews. He uses the only kind of language available to his own intelli- 
gence and that ‘of his contemporaries. But if the language which he does 
use is from that point of view abundantly justified, then the application which 
St. Paul makes of it is equally justified. He too expresses truth through 
symbols, and in the days when men can dispense with symbols his teaching 
may be obsolete, but not before. 

The need for an Incarnation and the need for an Atonement are not 
dependent upon any particular presentation, which may be liable to cor- 
rection with increasing knowledge, of the origin of sin. They rest, not on 
theory or on anything which can be clothed in the forms of theory, but on 
the great outstanding facts of the actual sin of mankind and its ravages. 
We take these facts as we see them, and to us they furnish an abundant 
explanation of all that God has done to counteract them. How they are in 
their turn to be explained may well form a legitimate subject for curiosity, 
but the historical side of it at least has but a very slight bearing on the 
interpretation of the N.T, 


History of the Interpretation of the Pauline doctrine 
of dixalaors. 


In order to complete our commentary on the earlier portion of the Epistle, 
it will be convenient to sum up, as shortly as is possible, the history of the 
doctrine of Justification, so far as it is definitely connected with exegesis. 
To pursue the subject further than that would be beside our purpose; but so 
much is necessary since the exposition of the preceding chapters has been 
almost entirely from one point of view. We shall of course be obliged to 
confine ourselves to certain typical names. 

Just at the close of the Apostolic period the earliest speculation on the 
subject of Justification meets us, Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, writes clearly guarding against any practical abuses which may 
arise from St. Paul’s teaching. He has before him the three writers of the 
N.T. who deal most definitely with ‘faith’ and ‘righteousness,’ and from 
them constructs a system of life and action. He takes the typical example, 
that of Abraham, and asks, ‘ Wherefore was our father Abraham blessed !” 
The answer combines that of St. Paul and St. James. ‘ Was it not because 
he wrought righteousness and truth through faith ?’ (§ 31 odxt dimacoodyny Kat 
dAndeav Sia ricrews tmoinoas;). And throughout there is the same co- 
ordination of different types of doctrine. ‘ We are justified by works and not 
by words’ (§ 30 épyots dimorodpeva kal pi) Adyous). But again (§ 32): ‘And 
so we, having been called through His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified 
through ourselves or through our own wisdom or understanding or piety or 
works which we wrought in holiness of heart, but through faith whereby the 
Almighty God justified all men that have been from the beginning.’ But 
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dangerous theories as to conduct, which arise from holding such beliefs in 
too crude a manner, are at once guarded against (§ 33): ‘ What then must 
we do, brethren? Must we idly abstain from doing good, and forsake love? 
May the Master never allow this to befall us at least .. . We have seen that 
all the righteous were adorned in good works... Seeing then that we have 
this pattern, let us conform ourselves with all diligence to His will; let us 
with all our strength work the work of righteousness.’ Clement writes as 
a Christian of the second generation who inherits the teaching and phraseo- . 
logy of the Apostolic period. ‘ Faith,’ ‘ Works,’ ‘Righteousness,’ are ideas 
which have become part of the Christian life; the need of definition has not 
arisen, The system of conduct which should be exhibited as the result of 
the different elements of this life is clearly realized. What St. Paul and 
St. James each in his different way arrived at is accomplished. For the 
exact meaning of St. Paul, however, and the understanding of his teaching, 
we get no aid. Bishop Lightfoot, while showing how Clement ‘has caught 
the spirit of the Pauline teaching,’ yet dwells, and dwells rightly, on ‘the 
defect in the dogmatic statement.’ (See Lightfoot, Clement, i. 96, 397.) 

The question of Justification never became a subject of controversy in the 
early church, and consequently the Fathers contented themselves as Clement 
had done with a clear practical solution. We cannot find in them either an 
answer to the more subtle questions which later theologians have asked or 
much assistance as to the exact exegesis of St. Paul’s language. 

How little Origen had grasped some points in St. Paul’s thought may be 
seen by his comment on Rom. iii. 20 Ex operdbus igitur legis quod non iustt- 
Jicabitur oninis caro in conspectu eius, hoc modo intelligendum puto: quia 
omnis qui caro est et secundum carnem vivit, non potest iustificart ex 
lege Det, sicut et alibi dicit idem Apostolus, guia qui in carne sunt Deo 
placere non possunt (7” Rom. iii. 6; Opp. tom. vi. 194, ed. Lommatzsch). 
But in many points his teaching is clear and strong. All Justification is by 
faith alone (iii. 9, p. 217 e¢ diczt sufficere solius fidet tustificationem, ita ut 
credens quis tantummodo tustificetur, etiamst nihil ab eo operis fuerit 
expletum). It is the beginning of the Christian life, and is represented as 
the bringing to an end of a state of enmity. We who were followers of the 
devil, our tyrant and enemy, can if we will by laying down his arms and 
taking up the banner of Christ have peace with God, a peace which has 
been purchased for us by the blood of Christ (iv. 8, p. 285, on Rom. v. 1). 
The process of justification is clearly one of ‘imputation’ (fides ad tustitiam 
reputetur iv. Y, p. 240, on Rom. iv. 1-8), and is identified with the Gospel 
teaching of the forgiveness of sins ; the two instances of it which are quoted 
being the penitent thief and the woman with the alabaster box of ointment 
(Luke vii. 37-42). But the need for good works is not excluded: sed 
Sortassis haec aliquis audiens resolvatur et bene agendi negligentiam capiat, 
si quidem ad iustificandum fides sola sufficiat, ad quem dicemus, quia post 
sustificationem si iniuste quis agat, sine dubio iustificationis gratiam sprevit 
... mdulgentia namque non futurorum sed praeteritorum criminum datur 
(ili. 9, p. 219, on Rom, iii. 27, 28). Faith without works is impossible 
(iv. I, p. 234): rather faith is the root from which they spring: on ergo 
ex operibus radix tustitiae, sed ex radice tustitiae fructus operum crescit, 
tila scilicet radice iustitiae, gua Deus accepto fert iustitiam sine operibus 
(iv. 1, p. 241 ; see also the comment on Rom. ii. 5, 6 in ii. 4, p. 81). We 
may further note that in the comment on Rom. i. 17 and iii. 24 the zestitia 
Dez is clearly interpreted as the Divine attribute. 

The same criticism which was passed on Origen applies in an equal 
or even greater degree to Chrysostom. Theologically and practically the 
teaching is vigorous and well balanced, but so far as exegesis is con- 
cerned St. Paul’s conception and point of view are not understood. The 
circumstances which had created these conceptions no longer existed 
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For example, commenting on Rom. ii. 10 he writes: ‘it is upon works 
that punishment and reward depend, not upon circumcision or uncircum- 
cision’; making a distinction which the Apostle does not between the 
moral and ceremonial law. The historical situation is clearly grasped and 
is brought out very well at the beginning of Hom. vii: ‘He has accused 
the Gentiles, he has accused the Jews; what follows to mention next is the 
righteousness which is by faith. For if the law of nature availed not, and 
the written Law was of no advantage, but both weighed down those that 
used them not aright, and made it plain that they were worthy of greater 
punishment, then the salvation which is by grace was henceforth necessary.’ 
The meaning of Sitaoovvn @cov is well brought out. ‘The declaring of 
His righteousness is not only that He is Himself righteous, but that He 
doth also make them that are filled with the putrefying scars of sin suddenly 
righteous’ (Hom. vii. on iii. 24, 25). 1t may be interesting to quote the 
exposition of the passage which follows. He explains da tiv mépeow Trav 
mpoyeyovéTwv auaptnuatov thus: dia rv mapeotv, TovTéoTs THY vexpwow, 
ovKers yap vyelas éAmls Fv, GAN’ Howep cHpa mapadrvOev rhs avabev édei'ro 
xepds, otra Kai 4) Yux7} vexpwOeioa, giving mdpeois the meaning of ‘ para- 
lysis,’ the paralysis of spiritual life which has resulted from sin. Generally 
d:eaidw seems clearly to be taken as ‘make righteous,’ even in passages 
where it will least bear such an interpretation; for instance on iv. 5 (Hom. 
viii.) ddvara 6 Oeds Tov ev daeBeia BeBiwndra TovTov éfaipvns ovx! KoAdoews 
éAevOep@oat pdvov, GAG Kal Sixaoy moifoa, ... ef yap pakdpios oTwSs 
6 AaBav dpeow awd xapiros TOAA@ pGAdor 6 SixawGels, and on iv. 25 (Hom. 
ix) én todrw ydp Kal dwéBave Kal dvéorn iva Sixaiouvs épydonrat. Yet his 
usage is not consistent, for on Rom. viii. 33 he writes: ‘He does not say, 
it is God that forgave our sins, but what is much greater :—“ It is God that 
justifieth.” For when the Judge’s sentence declares us just (Sitalous dro- 
gaive), and such a judge too, what signifieth the accuser ?’ 

No purpose would be served by entering further into the views of the Theodoret. 
Greek commentators; but one passage of Theodoret may be quoted as 
an instance of the way in which all the fathers connect Justification and 
Baptism. On Rom. v. 1, 2 (vid. p. 53) he writes: 4 mlioris pev byiv édwpn- 
caro TaY GpapTnuaTay Ty apeow Kat dpdpous Kal Sixatovs dd THs TOD AouT pod 
maddvyyevecias amepnve’ mpoonkes 5 tpas tiv mpds Tov Ocdy yeyevnuevnv 
puadrrey eipnyny. 

To sum up the teaching of the Greek Fathers. They put in the very front of 
everything, the Atonement through the death of Christ, without as a rule 
elaborating any theory concerning it: this characteristic we find from 
the very beginning: it is as strong in Ignatius as in any later Father: 
they all think that it is by faith we are justified, and at the same time lay 
immense stress on the value, but not the merits, of good works: they seem 
all very definitely to connect Justification with Baptism and the beginning 
of the Christian life, so much so indeed that as is well known even the 
possibility of pardon for post-baptismal sin was doubted by some : but they 
have no theory of Justification as later times demand it; they are never close 
and exact in the exegesis of St. Paul; and they are without the historical 
conditions which would enable them to understand his great antithesis of 
‘Law’ and ‘ Gospel,’ ‘ Faith’ and ‘ Works,’ ‘ Merit’ and ‘Grace.’ 

The opinions of St. Augustine are of much greater importance. Although St. Angus. 
he does not approach the question from the same point of view as the tine, 
Reformation theologians, he represents the source from which came the 
mediaeval tendency which created that theology. His most important 
expositions are those contained in De Spiritu et Litera and In Psalmum 
XXXI Enarratio I7: this Psalm he describes as Psalmus gratiae Det 
et iustificationis mostrae nullis praecedentibus meritis nostris, sed praee 
wentente nos misericordia Domins Det nostri... His purpose is to prove 
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as against any form of Pelagianism that our salvation comes from no merits 
of our own but only from the Divine grace which is givenus. This leads to 
three main characteristics in his exposition of the Romans, (1) For, 
first, good works done by those who are not in a state of grace are 
valueless: nemo computet bona opera sua ante fidem: ubi fides non erat 
bonum opus non erat (Enarratio § 4). Hence he explains Rom. ii. 5, 
13 ff. of works done not in a state of nature but of grace, In ii. 13 the 
Apostle is referring to the Gentiles who have accepted the Gospel; and the 
‘Law written in their hearts’ is the law not of the O.T. but of the N.T.: 
he naturally compares 2 Cor. iii. 3 and Rom. ii. 26 (De Sp. et Lit. §§ 44- 
49). (2) Then, secondly, St. Augustine’s exposition goes on somewhat 
different lines from those of the Apostle’s argument. He makes the whole 
aim of the early portion of the Romans to be the proof of the necessity of 
grace. Men have failed without grace, and it is only by means of it that 
they can do any works which are acceptable to God. This from one point 
of view really represents St. Paul’s argument, from another it is very much 
removed from it. It had the tendency indeed to transfer the central point 
in connexion with human salvation from the atoning death of Christ accepted 
by Faith to the gift of the Divine Grace received from God. Although in 
this relation, as often, St. Augustine’s exposition is deeper than that of the 
Greek fathers, it leads to a much less correct interpretation. (3) For, thirdly, 
there can be no doubt that it leads directly to the doctrine of ‘infused’ grace. 
It is quite true that Chrysostom has perhaps even more definitely interpreted 
SixarovcOa of ‘making just,’ and that Augustine in one place admits the 
possibility of interpreting it either as ‘making just’ or ‘reckoning just’ 
(De Sp. et Lit. § 45). But although he admits the two interpretations so 
far as concerns the words, practically his whole theory is that of an infusion 
of the grace of faith by which men are made just. So in his comment on 
i. 17 he writes: haec est tustitia Det, quae in Testamento Veteri velata, in 
Novo revelatur: quae ideo tustitia Det dicitur, quod impertiendo eam iustos 
facit (De Sp. et Let. § 18): and again: credenti inguit in eum gut tustificat 
impium deputatur fides eius ad tustitiam. st tustificatur impius ex impic 
fit iustus (Znarratio § 6): so non tibt Deus reddit debitam poenam, sed 
donat indebitam gratiam: so De Sp. et Lit. § 36: haec est iustitia Det, 
Ghee non solum docet per legis praeceptum, verum etiam dat per Spiritus 
lonum. 

St. Augustine’s theory is in fact this; faith is a gift of grace which in- 
fused into men, enables them to produce works good and acceptable to 
God. The point of view is clearly not that of St. Paul, and it is the source of 
the mediaeval theory of grace with all its developments. 

This theory as we find it elaborated in the Swma Theologiae, has so far 
as it concerns us three main characteristics. (1) In the first place it elaborates 
the Augustinian theory of Grace instead of the Pauline theory of Justification. 
It is quite clear that in St. Paul xdpis is the favour of God to man, and not 
a gift given by God to man; but gratia in St. Thomas has evidently this 
latter signification: cum gratia omnem naturae creatae facultatem excedat, ¢0 
quod nihil aliud sit quam participatio quaedam divinae naturae quae omnem 
aliam naturam excedit (Summa Theologiae, Prima Secundae Qu. cxii. 1), So 
also: donum gratiae ... gratiae infusio.. . infundit donum gratiae tustifi- 
cantzs (cxili. 3). (2) Secondly, it interprets zus¢ificare to ‘make just,’ and in 
consequence looks upon justification as not only remissto peccatorum, but also 
an infusion of grace. This question is discussed fully in Qu. cxiii. Art. 2. 
The conclusion arrived at is: guum tustitiae Det repugnet poenam dimittere 
vigente culpa, nullius autem hominis qualis modo nascitur, reatus poenae 
absque gratia tolli queat ; ad culpae quogue hominis qualis modo nascitur, 
vemissionem, gratiae infusionem requiri manifestum est. The primary text 
gn which this conclusion is based is Rom, ij. 24 tustificati gratis per gratiam 
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ipsius, which is therefore clearly interpreted to mean ‘ made just by an infusion 
of grace’; and it is argued that the effect of the Divine love on us is grace by 
which a man is made worthy of eternal life, and that therefore remission of 
guilt cannot be understood unless it be accompanied by the infusion of grace. 
(3) The words quoted above, ‘by which a man is made worthy of eternal 
life’ (dignus vita aeterna) introduce us to a third point in the mediaeval theory 
of justification: indirectly by its theory of merit de congruo and de condigno 
it introduced just that doctrine of merit against which St. Paul had directed 
his whole system. This subject is worked out in Qu. cxiv, where it is argued 
‘Art. 1) that in a sense we can deserve something from God. Although 
(Art. 2) a man cannot deserve life eternal in a state of nature, yet (Art. 3) 
after justification he can: Homo meretur uitam aeternam ex condigno. This 
is supported by Rom. viii. 17 s¢ fi/z¢ et haeredes, it being argued that we are 
sons to whom 1s owed the inheritance ex zfso ture adoptionis. 

However defensible as a complete whole the system of the Summa may be, 
there is no doubt that nothing so complicated can be grasped by the popular 
mind, and that the teaching it represents led to a wide system of religious 
corruption which presented a very definite analogy with the errors which 
St. Paul combated ; it is equally clear that it is not the system of Justifica- 
tion put forward by St. Paul. It will be convenient to pass on directly to 
the teaching of Luther, and to put it in direct contrast with the teaching of 
Aquinas. Although it arose primarily against the teaching of the later 
Schoolmen, whose teaching, especially on the subject of merit de comgruo and 
de condigno, was very much developed, substantially it represents a revolt 
against the whole mediaeval theory. 

Luther’s main doctrines were the following. Through the law man learns Luthes, 
his sinfulness: he learns to say with the prophet, ‘there is none that doeth 
good, no not one.’ He learns his own weakness. And then arises the cry: 
‘Who can give me any help?’ Then in its due season comes the saving 
word of the Gospel, ‘Be of good cheer, my son, thy sins are forgiven. 
Believe in Jesus Christ who was crucified for thy sins,’ This is the beginning 
of salvation; in this way we are freed from sin, we are justified and there is 
given unto us life eternal, not on account of our own merits and works, but 
on account of faith by which we approached Christ. (Luther on Galatians 
ii. 16; Ofp. ed. 1554, p. 308.) 

As against the mediaeval teaching the following points are noticeable, 
(1) In the first place Justification is quite clearly a doctrine of ‘zzstitia 
tmputata’: Deus acceptat seu reputat nos tustos solum propter fidem in 
Christum. It is especially stated that we are not free from sin. As long as 
we live we are subject to the stain of sin: only our sins are not imputed to 
us. (2) Secondly, Luther inherits from the Schoolmen the distinction of 
fides informis and fides formata cum charitate; but whereas they had con- 
sidered that it was fides formata which justifies, with him it is fives informis. 
He argued that if it were necessary that faith should be united with charity 
to enable it to justify, then it is no longer faith alone that justifies, but 
charity: faith becomes useless and good works are brought in. (3) Thirdly, 
it is needless to point out that he attacks, and that with great vigour, all 
theories of merit de congruo and de condigno. He describes them thus: ¢alia 
monstra portenta et horribiles blasphemiae debebant propont Turctis et [udaets, 
non ecclestae Christe. 

The teaching of the Reformation worked a complete change in the exegesis Calvin. 
of St. Paul. A condition of practical error had arisen, clearly in many 
ways resembling that which St. Paul combated, and hence St. Paul’s con- 
ceptions are understood better. The ablest of the Reformation commentaries 
is certainly that of Calvin; and the change produced may be seen most 
clearly in one point. The attempt that had been made to evade the meaning 
of St. Paul’s words as to Law, by applying them only to the ceremonial 
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Law, he entirely brushes away (on iii. 20); again, he interprets custificare aa 
“to reckon just,’ in accordance with the meaning of the Greek word and the 
context of iv. 5. The scheme of Justification as laid down by Luther is 
applied to the interpretation of the Epistle, but his extravagant language is 
avoided. The distinction of fides informis and formata is condemned as 
snreal; and it is seen that what St. Paul means by works being unable to 
justify is not that they cannot do so in themselves, but that no one can fulfil 
them so completely as to be ‘just? We may notice that on ii. 6 he points 
out that the words can be taken in quite a natural sense, for reward does not 
imply merit, and on ii. 13 that he applies the passage to Gentiles not in 
a state of grace, but says that the words mean that although Gentiles had 
knowledge and opportunity they had sinned, and therefore would be neces- 
sarily condemned. 

The Reformation theology made St. Paul’s point of view comprehensible, 
but introduced errors of exegesis of its own. It added to St. Paul’s teaching 
of ‘imputation’ a theory of the imputation of Christ’s merits, which became 
the basis of much unreal systematization, and. was an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s meaning. The unreal distinction of fides informis and 
Jormata, added. to Luther’s own extravagant language, produced a strong 
antinomian tendency. ‘ Faith’ almost comes to be looked upon as a meritorious 
cause of justification; an unreal faith is substituted for dead works; and 
faith becomes identified with ‘ personal assurance’ or‘ self-assurance.’ More- 
over, for the ordinary expression of St. Paul, ‘we are justified by faith,’ 
was substituted ‘we are saved by faith,’ a phrase which, although once 
used by St. Paul, was only so used in the somewhat vague sense of ower, 
that at one time applies to our final salvation, at another to our present 
life within the fold of the Church; and the whole Christian scheme of 
sanctification, rightly separated in idea from justification, became divorced 
in fact from the Christian life. 

The Reformation teaching created definitely the distinction between zustztéa 
imputata and zustitia infusa, and the Council of Trent defined Justification 
thus: zustificatio non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed etiam sanctificatio 
et renovatio interioris hominis per voluntariam susceptionem gratiae et 
donorum (Sess. VI. cap. vii). 

A typical commentary on the Romans from this point of view is that of 
Cornelius a Lapide. On i. 17 he makes a very just distinction between our 
justification which comes by faith and our salvation which comes through 
the Gospel, namely, all that is preached in the Gospel, the death and merits 
of Christ, the sacraments, the precepts, the promises, He argues from ii. 13 
that works have a place in justification; and that our justification consists in 
the gift to us of the Divine justice, that is, of grace and charity and other 
virtues. 

This summary has been made sufficiently comprehensive to bring out the 
main points on which interpretation has varied. It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that he makes a definite distinction in thought between three 
several stages which may be named Justification, Sanctification, Salvation. 
Onr Christian life begins with the act of faith by which we turn to Christ; 
that is sealed in baptism through which we receive remission of sins and 
are incorporated into the Christian community, being made partakers of 
all the spiritual blessings which that implies: then if our life is consistent 
with these conditions we may hope for life eternal not for our own merits 
but for Christ’s sake. The first step, that of Remission of sins, is Justi- 
fication: the life that follows in the Christian community is the life of 
Sanctification. These two ideas are connected in time in so far as the 
moment in which our sins are forgiven begins the new life; but they are 
separated in thought, and it is necessary for us that this should be so, in 
order that we may realize that unless we come to Christ in the self-surrender 
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of faith nothing can profit us. There is a close connexion again between 
Justification and Salvation ; the one represents the beginning of the process 
of which the other is the conclusion, and in so far as the first step is the 
essential one the life of the justified on earth can be and is spoken of as 
the life of the saved; but the two are separated both in thought and in 
time, and this is so that we may realize that our life, as we are accepted by 
faith, endowed with the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, and incorporated into the 
Christian community, must be holy. By our life we shall be judged (see the 
notes on ii. 6, 13): we must strive to make our character such as befits us 
for the life in which we hope to share: but we are saved by Christ’s death; 
and the initial act of faith has been the hand which we stretched out to 
receive the divine mercy. 

Our historical review has largely been a history of the confusion of these 
three separate aspects of the Gospel scheme. 


THE MYSTICAL UNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH CHRIST. 


VI. 1-14. Jf more sin only means more grace, shall we 
goon sinning? Impossible. The baptized Christian cannot 
sin. Sin is a direct contradiction of the state of things 
which baptism assumes. Baptism has a double function. 
(1) Lt brings the Christian into personal contact with Christ, 
so close that it may be fitly described as union with Him. 
(2) Lt expresses symbolically a series of acts corresponding to 
the redeeming acts of Christ. 

Immersion = Death. 
Submersion = Burial (the ratification of Death). 
Emergence = Resurrection. 

All these the Christian has to undergo in a moral and 
spiritual sense, and by means of his union with Christ. As 
Christ by His death on the Cross ceased from all contact with 
sin, so the Christian, united with Christ in his baptism, has 
done once for all with sin, and lives henceforth a reformed 
life dedicated to God. [This at least is the ideal, whatever 
may be the reality.| (vv. 1-11.) Act then as men who have 
thrown off the dominion of Sin. Dedicate all your powers 
to God. Be not afraid; Law, Sin’'s ally, is superseded in 
its hold over you by Grace (vv. 12-14). 


1QzyecTor. Is not this dangerous doctrine? If more sin 
means more grace, are we not encouraged to go on sinning? 
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2S7. Paur. A horrible thought! When we took the decisive 
step and became Christians we may be said to have died to sin, in 
such a way as would make it flat contradiction to live any longer 
in it. 

*Surely you do not need reminding that all of us who were 
immersed or baptized, as our Christian phrase runs,‘ z7fo Christ,’ 
i.e. into the closest allegiance and adhesion to Him, were so 
immersed or baptized into a special relation to His Death. I mean 
that the Christian, at his baptism, not only professes obedience 
to Christ but enters into a relation to Him so intimate that it may 
be described as actual union. Now this union, taken in connexion 
with the peculiar symbolism of Baptism, implies a great deal more. 
That symbolism recalls to us with great vividness the redeeming 
acts of Christ—His Death, Burial, and Resurrection. And our 
union with Christ involves that we shall repeat those acts, in 
such sense aS we may, i.e. in a moral and spiritual sense, in our 
own persons. 

“When we descended into the baptismal water, that meant that 
we died with Christ—to sin. When the water closed over our 
heads, that meant that we lay buried with Him, in proof that our 
death to sin, like His death, was real. But this carries with it the 
third step in the process. As Christ was raised from among the 
dead by a majestic exercise of Divine power, so we also must from 
henceforth conduct ourselves as men in whom has been implanted 
a new principle of life. 

°For it is not to be supposed that we can join with Christ in 
one thing and not join with Him in another. If, in undergoing 
a death like His, we are become one with Christ as the graft 
becomes one with the tree into which it grows, we must also be 
one with Him by undergoing a resurrection like His, i.e. at once 
a moral, spiritual, and physical resurrection. For it is matter of 
experience that our Old Self—what we were before we became 
Christians—was nailed to the Cross with Christ in our baptism: 
it was killed by a process so like the Death of Christ and so 
wrought in conjunction with Him that it too may share in the 
name and associations of His Crucifixion. And the object of 
this crucifixion of our Old Self was that the bodily sensual part of 
us, prolific home and haunt of sin, might be so paralyzed and 
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disabled as henceforth to set us free from the service of Sin. 7 For 
just as no legal claim can be made upon the dead, so one who is 
(ethically) dead is certified ‘Not Guilty’ and exempt from all the 
claims that Sin could make upon him. 

* But is this all? Are we to stop at the death to sin? No: 
there is another side to the process. If, when we became Chris- 
tians, we died with Christ (morally and spiritually), we believe that 
we shall also live with Him (physically, as well as ethically and 
spiritually): * because we know for a fact that Christ Himself, now 
that He has been once raised from the dead, will not have the 
process of death to undergo again. Death has lost its hold over 
Him for ever. *°For He has done with Death, now that He has 
done once for all with Sin, by bringing to an end that earthly 
state which alone brought Him in contact with it. Henceforth 
He lives in uninterrupted communion with God. 

"In like manner do you Christians regard yourselves as dead, 
inert and motionless as a corpse, in all that relates to sin, but 
instinct with life and responding in every nerve to those Divine 
claims and Divine influences under which you have been brought 
by your union with Jesus Messiah. 

”T exhort you therefore not to let Sin exercise its tyranny over 
this frail body of yours by giving way to its evil passions. ** Do 
not, as you are wont, place hand, eye, and tongue, as weapons 
stained with unrighteousness, at the service of Sin; but dedicate 
yourselves once for all, like men who have left the ranks of the 
dead and breathe a new spiritual life, to God; let hand, eye, and 
tongue be weapons of righteous temper for Him to wield. ‘You 
may rest assured that in so doing Sin will have no claims or 
power over you, for you have left the régzme of Law (which, as we 
shall shortly see, is a stronghold of Sin) for that of Grace. 


1. The fact that he has just been insisting on the function of sin 
to act as a provocative of Divine grace recalls to the mind of the 
Apostle the accusation brought against himself of saying ‘Let us 
do evil, that good may come’ (iii. 8). He is conscious that his 
own teaching, if pressed to its logical conclusion, is open to this 
charge ; and he states it in terms which are not exactly those which 
would be used by his adversaries but such as might seem to 
express the one-sided development of his own thought. Of course 
he does not allow the consequence for a moment; he repudiates 
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it however not by proving a non sequitur, but by showing how this 
train of thought is crossed by another, even more fundamental. 
He is thus led to bring up the second of his great pivot-doctrines, 
the Mystical Union of the Christian with Christ dating from his 
Baptism. Here we have another of those great elemental forces in 
the Christian Life which effectually prevents any antinomian con- 
clusion such as might seem to be drawn from different premises. 
St. Paul now proceeds to explain the nature of this force and the 
way in which the Christian is related to it. 


The various readings in this chapter are unimportant. There can be no 
question that we should read émpévwpey for émpevodpey in ver. 1; (yoopev 
and not (jowpev in ver. 2; and that 7@ Kupiw juadv should be omitted at the 
end of ver. 11. In that verse the true position of efva: is after éavrovs 
(S* BC, Cyr.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc.): some inferior authorities place it after 
vexpovs pév: the Western text (A D EF G, Tert.; cf. also Pesh. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth.) omits it altogether. 


2. oitwes dmeOdvonev. Naturally the relative of quality: ‘we, 
being what we are, men who died (in our baptism) to sin,’ &c. 

3. 4 dyvoetre: ‘Can you deny this, or is it possible that you are 
not aware of all that your baptism involves?’ St. Paul does not 
like to assume that his readers are ignorant of that which is to him 
so fundamental. The deep significance of Baptism was universally 
recognized ; though it is hardly likely that any other teacher would 
have expressed that significance in the profound and original 
argument which follows. 

éBanticOnpey eis Xpiotdv “Incodv: ‘were baptized unto union 
with’ (not merely ‘ obedience to’) ‘Christ.’ The act of baptism 
was an act of zzcorporation into Christ. Comp. esp. Gal. iii. 27 
door yap eis Xptorov €BanricOnre, Xprorov evedioaabe, 

This conception lies at the root of the whole passage. All the 
consequences which St. Paul draws follow from this union, incor- 
poration, identification of the Christian with Christ. On the origin 
of the conception, see below. 

eis Tov Odvarov adtod €BarticOypev. This points back to dreOdvopev 
above. The central point in the passage is death. The Christian 
dies because Christ died, and he is enabled to realize His death 
through his union with Christ. 

But why is baptism said to be specially ‘into Christ’s death’? 
The reason is because it is owing primarily to the Death of Christ 
that the condition into which the Christian enters at his baptism 
is such a changed condition. We have seen that St. Paul does 
ascribe to that Death a true objective efficacy in removing the 
barrier which sin has placed between God and man. Hence, as 
it is Baptism which makes a man a Christian, so is it the Death 
of Christ which wins for the Christian his special immunities 
and privileges. The sprinkling of the Blood of Christ seals that 
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covenant with His People to which Baptism admits them. But this 
is only the first step: the Apostle goes on to show how the Death 
of Christ has a subjective as well as an objective side for the 
believer. 

4. cuvetdpypev...@dvarov. A strong majority of the best 
scholars (Mey.-W. Gif. Lips. Oltr. Go.) would connect «is rév 
Odvaroy with dia rod Barrioparos and not with ouverddypev, because of 
(i) eBamr. ets r, Gay, air. just before; (ii) a certain incongruity in 
the connexion of cvverdd. with eis rév Odvarov: death precedes burial 
and is not a result or object of it. We are not sure that this 
reasoning is decisive. (i) St. Paul does not avoid these ambiguous 
constructions, as may be seen by iii. 25 6v mpocOero .. . dia Tijs TioTews 
€v T@ aitod atwart, Where év to avrov aipare goes with mpoebero and 
not with dia r7s miorews. (ii) The ideas of ‘ burial’ and ‘death’ are 
so closely associated that they may be treated as correlative to each 
other—burial is only death sealed and made certain. ‘ Our baptism 
was a sort of funeral; a solemn act of consigning us to that death 
of Christ in which we are made one with Him, Va. (iii) There is 
a special reason for saying here not ‘ we were buried into burial,’ 
but ‘ we were buried into death,’ because ‘ death’ is the keynote of 
the whole passage, and the word would come in appropriately to 
mark the transition from Christ to the Christian. Still these argu- 
ments do not amount to proof that the second connexion is right, 
and it is perhaps best to yield to the weight of authority. For the 
idea compare esp. Col. ii. 12 ocuvraperres aire ev tO Bantiopart &v b 
kal ovvnyepOnre. 

eis tov Odvarov is best taken as = ‘into that death (of His),’ the 
death just mentioned: so Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou., but not Mey.-W. 
Go., who prefer the sense ‘into death’ (in the abstract). In any 
case there is a stress on the idea of death ; but the clause and the 
verse which follow will show that St. Paul does not yet detach the 
death of the Christian from the death of Christ. 

Sua THs 86Ens Tod matpds : Sdéfys here practically = ‘power’; but 
it is power viewed externally rather than internally ; the stress is 
laid not so much on the inward energy as on the signal and 
glorious manifestation, Va. compares Jo. xi. 40, 23, where ‘thou 
shalt see the glory of God’ = ‘thy brother shall rise again,’ See 
note on iii. 23. 

5. ovpputot: ‘united by growth’; the word exactly expresses 
the process by which a graft becomes united with the life of a tree. 
So the Christian becomes ‘ grafted into’ Christ. For the metaphor 
we may compare xi. 17 ob 8€ dypiéAaios dy evexevtpiaOns ev adrois, Kai 
cvyKowards ths pitys Kal THs mdrnTos THS éAaias éyévov, and Tennyson's 
‘grow incorporate into thee.’ 

It is a question whether we are to take ctu. yeyév. directly with 
t@ dpowp, «.7.A. or whether we are to supply rg Xpuorp and make 
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16 dpop, dat. of respect. Probably the former, as being simpler 
and more natural, so far at least as construction is concerned, 
though no doubt there is an ellipse in meaning which would be 
more exactly represented by the fuller phrase. Such condensed 
and strictly speaking inaccurate expressions are common in 
language of a quasi-colloquial kind. St. Paul uses these freer 
modes of speech and is not tied down by the rules of formal 
literary composition. 

6. ywdoKovtes: see Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. viii. 1 (p. 299), where 
yweoxo as contrasted with ofa is explained as signifying ‘ apprecia- 
tive or experimental acquaintance.’ A slightly different explanation 
is given by Gif. ad loc., ‘ noting this, as of the idea involved in the 
fact, a knowledge which results from the exercise of understanding 
(vos). 

6 wahatds pay dvOpwros: ‘our old self’; cp. esp. Suicer, Zhes. 
i. 352, where the patristic interpretations are collected (7 mporépa 
mohiteia Theodrt.; 6 xareyvoopévos Bios Euthym.-Zig., &c.). 


This phrase, with its correlative 6 xa:vds &vOpwmos, is a marked link of 
connexion between the acknowledged and disputed Epp. (cf. Eph. ii. 15; 
iv. 22, 24; Col. iii. 9). The coincidence is the more remarkable as the 
phrase would hardly come into use until great stress began to be laid upon 
the necessity for a change of life, and may be a coinage of St. Paul’s. It 
should be noted however that 6 évrds dv@pwmos goes back to Plato (Grm.- 
Thay. s. v. dvOpwmos, I.¢.). 


ovvertaupadn: cf. Gal. ii, 20 Xpior@ ouvecravpwya. There is a differ- 
ence between the thought here and in /mzt. X7¢#. II. xii. 3 ‘Behold! in the 
cross all doth consist, and all lieth in our dying thereon; for there is no 
other way unto life, and unto true inward peace, but the way of the holy 
cross, and of daily mortification.’ This is rather the ‘taking up the cross’ 
of the Gospels, which is a daily process. St. Paul no doubt leaves room for 
such a process (Col. iii. 5, &c.); but here he is_going back to that which is 
its root, the one decisive ideal act which he regards as taking place in 
baptism: in this the more gradual lifelong process is anticipated. 


xatapynf. For xarapyeiv see on iii. 3. The word is appro- 
priately used in this connexion: ‘that the body of sin may be 
paralyzed,’ reduced to a condition of absolute impotence and 
inaction, as if it were dead. 

73 oGpa tis épaptias: the body of which sin has taken posses- 
sion. Parallel phrases are vii. 24 tod oa@paros rod Oavdrov rovrou: 
Phil. ili. 21 7d capa tis tamewaoews fydv: Col, ii. 11 [ev TH drex- 
duce] Tod Gopatos THs capxds. The gen. has the general sense of 
‘belonging to,’ but acquires a special shade of meaning in each 
case from the context; ‘the body which is given over to death,’ 
‘the body in its present state of degradation,’ ‘the body which is 
so apt to be the instrument of its own carnal impulses.’ 

Here 16 capa ris duaprias must be taken closely together, because 
it is not the body, smply as such, which is to be killed, but the 
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body as the seat of sin. This is to be killed, so that Sin may lose 
its slave. 

Tod pyKért Souredew. On rod with inf. as expressing purpose see 
esp. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 342. 

Ti Gpaptia : duapria, as throughout this passage, is personified as 
a hard taskmaster: see the longer note at the end of the last chapter. 

7. 6 yap drolavav. . . dpaptias. The argument is thrown into 
the form of a general proposition, so that 6 do#avyéy must be taken 
in the widest sense, ‘he who has undergone death in any sense of 
the term ’—physical or ethical. The primary sense is however 
clearly physical: ‘a dead man has his quittance from any claim 
that Sin can make against him’: what is obviously true of the 
physically dead is inferentially true of the ethically dead. Comp. 
1 Pet. iv. 1 drt 6 mada capki mémavrat dyaptias: also the Rabbinical 
parallel quoted by Delitzsch ad doc. ‘ when a man is dead he is free 
from the law and the commandments.’ 


Delitzsch goes so far as to describe the idea as an ‘acknowledged /ocus 
communis,’ which would considerably weaken the force of the literary 
coincidence between the two Apostles. 


SeSixatwrat dwd tis dpaptias. The sense of dSedcxatwrar is still 
forensic : ‘is declared righteous, acquitted from guilt.’ The idea is 
that of a master claiming legal possession of a slave: proof being 
put in that the slave is dead, the verdict must needs be that the 
claims of law are satisfied and that he is no longer answerable ; 
Sin loses its suit. 

8. cuLjcopev. The different senses of ‘life’ and ‘death’ always 
lie near together with St. Paul, and his thought glides backwards 
and forwards from one to another almost imperceptibly ; now he 
lays a little more stress on the physical sense, now on the ethical ; 
at one moment on the present state and at another on the future. 
Here and in ver. 9 the future eternal life is most prominent; but 
ver. 10 is transitional, and in ver. 11 we are back again at the 
stand-point of the present. 

9. If the Resurrection opened up eternity to Christ it will do 
so also to the Christian. 

kuptever. Still the idea of master and slave or vassal. Death 
loses its dominium over Christ altogether. That which gave Death 
its hold upon Him was sin, the human sin with which He was 
brought in contact by His Incarnation. The connexion was 
severed once for all by Death, which set Him free for ever. 

10. 8 yap dré0ave. The whole clause forms a kind of cognate 
accus. after the second dméOavey (Win. § xxiv. 4, p. 209 E. T.); 
Euthym.-Zig. paraphrases rév @dvarov by dméBave dia tiv dyapriay 
améOave riv juerépav, where however rj dpaprig is not rightly repre- 
sented by dia ryv duapriay. 


e 
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Ty dpaptia dréQavev, In what sense did Christ die to sin? 
The phrase seems to point back to ver. 7 above: Sin ceased to 
have any claim upon Him. But how could Sin have a claim upon 
Him ‘who had no acquaintance with sin’ (2 Cor. v. 21)? The 
same verse which tells us this supplies the answer: Tov px yvdvta 
duapriav trép hpav dyaptiay éenoincer, ‘the Sinless One for our sake 
was treated as if He were sinful.’ The sin which hung about Him 
and wreaked its effects upon Him was not His but ours (cp. 1 Pet. 
ii, 22, 24). It was in His Death that this pressure of human sin 
culminated; but it was also in His Death that it came to an end, 
decisively and for ever. 

ébdnag. The decisiveness of the Death of Christ is specially 
insisted upon in Ep. to Hebrews. This is the great point of con- 
trast with the Levitical sacrifices: they did and it did not need to 
be repeated (cf. Heb. vii. 27; ix. 12, 26, 28; x. 10; also 1 Pet. 
ili. 18). 

tH ie @eg. Christ died for (in relation to) Sin, and lives hence- 
forth for God. The old chain which by binding Him to sin made 
Him also liable to death, is broken. No other power kupiever adrod 
but God. 

This phrase ¢j r@ ©c@ naturally suggests ‘the moral’ application 
to the believer. 

lL. AoyiLecbe Eautods. The manand his ‘self’ are distinguished. 
The ‘self’ is not the ‘whole self,’ but only that part of the man 
which lay under the dominion of sin. [It will help us to bear this 
in mind in the interpretation of the next chapter.] This part of 
the man is dead, so that sin has lost its slave and is balked of its 
prey; but his true self is alive, and alive for God, through its 
union with the risen Christ, who also lives only for God. 

hoyiLecGe : not indic. (as Beng. Lips.) but imper., preparing the 
way, after St. Paul’s manner, for the direct exhortation of the next 
paragraph. 

év Xptotd *Inoo’. This phrase is the summary expression of 
the doctrine which underlies the whole of this section and forms, as 
we have seen, one of the main pillars of St. Paul’s theology. The 
chief points seem to be these. (1) The relation is conceived as 
a local relation. The Christian has his being ‘in’ Christ, as 
living creatures ‘in’ the air, as fish ‘in’ the water, as plants ‘in’ 
the earth (Deissmann, p. 84; see below). -(2) The order of the 
words is invariably év Xpioré "Inood, not évIncod Xptors (Deissmann, 
p- 88 ; cp. also Haussleiter, as referred to on p. 86 sup.). We find 
however ¢v r@ “Inood in Eph. iv. 21, but not in the same strict 
application. (3) In agreement with the regular usage of the words 
in this order év Xp, ’I. always relates to the glorified Christ regarded 
as mvedua, not to the historical Christ. (4) The corresponding 
expression Xpwords év rit is best explained by the same analogy of 
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‘the air.” Man lives and breathes ‘in the air,’ and the air is also 
‘in the man’ (Deissmann, p. 92). 


Deissmann’s monograph is entitled Die meutestamentliche Formel in 
Christo Jesu, Marburg, 1892. It is a careful and methodical investigation of 
the subject, somewhat too rigorous in pressing all examples of the use into 
the same mould, and rather inclined to realistic modes of conception. A very 
interesting question arises as to the origin of the phrase. Herr Deissmann 
regards it as a creation—and naturally as one of the most original creations— 
of St. Paul. And it is true that it is not found in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Approximations however are found more or less sporadically, in 1 St. Peter 
Gii. 16; v. 10, 14; always in the correct text éy Xpio7@), in the Acts (iv. 2 
év 7@ "Ingod: 9, 10 év TH dvépart "Incod Xporod: 12; xiii. 39 év TovTw Tas 
6 morevoy Si:xuod7a), and in full volume in the Fourth Gospel (év él, 
pévew ev épot Jo. vi. 56; xiv. 20, 30; xv. 2-7; xvi. 33; xvii, 21), in the 
First Epistle of St. John (év ai7a, év 7@ vid eivat, pévew ii. 5, 6, 8, 24, 27, 
28; iii. 6, 24; v. II, 20; éxew roy vidy vy. 12), and also in the Apocalypse 
(év "Inaov i. g; év Kupiw xiv. 13). Besides the N. T. there are the Apostolic 
Fathers, whose usage should be investigated with reference to the extent to 
which it is directly traceable to St. Paul*. The phrase év Xpiot@ "Inao’ 
occurs in I Clem. xxxii. 4; xxxviii. 13; Ign. Zph.i.1; Trall. ix. 2; Rom. 
i. 1; ii. 2, The commoner phrases are év Xpior@ in Clem. Rom. and év 
*Inood Xpior@ which is frequent in Ignat. The distinction between év ’Ino00 
Xpior@ and év Xpicr "Inood is by this time obliterated. In view of these 
phenomena and the usage of N. T. it is natural to ask whether all can be 
accounted for on the assumption that the phrase originates entirely with 
St. Paul. In spite of the silence of Evv. Synopt. it seems more probable 
that the suggestion came in some way ultimately from our Lord Himself. 
This would not be the only instance of an idea which caught the attention of 
but few of the first disciples but was destined afterwards to wider acceptance 
and expansion. 


12. Baothevérw: cf. v. 21 of Sin; v. 14, 17 of Death. 


With this verse comp. Philo, De Gigant. 7 (Mang. i. 266) Airiov 58 ris 
dvemioTnpoourns peyorov capt Kai % mpds capa oixeiwots. 


13. Observe the change of tense: tmapiotdvere, ‘go on yielding,’ 
by the weakness which succumbs to temptation whenever it presses; 
mapactyioare, ‘dedicate by one decisive act, one resolute effort.’ 

dma: ‘weapons’ (cf. esp. Rom. xiii, 12; 2 Cor. vi. 7; x. 4). 
adixias and Sixavoovvns are gen. qualifatis. For a like military 
metaphor more fully worked out comp. Eph. vi. 11-17. 

14. dpaptia yap. You are not, as you used to be, constantly 
harassed by the assaults of sin, aggravated to your consciences by 
the prohibitions of Law. The fuller explanation of this aggravating 
effect of Law is coming in what follows, esp. in ch. vii; and it is 
just like St. Paul to ‘set up a finger-post,’ pointing to the course his 
argument is to take, in the last clause of a paragraph. It is like 


* It is rather strange that this question does not appear to be touched either 
by Bp. Lightfoot or by Gebhardt and Harnack. There is more to the point in 
the excellent monograph on Ignatius by Von der Goltz in Zexte s. Unters. 
xii. 3, but the particular group of phrases is not directly treated. 


M 
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him too to go off at the word véuor into a digression, returning to 
the subject with which the chapter opened, and looking at it from 
another side. 


The Doctrine of Mystical Union with Christ. 


How did St. Paul arrive at this doctrine of the Mystical Union? 
Doubtless by the guiding of the Holy Spirit. _ But that guiding, as 
it usually does, operated through natural and human channels. 
The channel in this instance would seem to be psychological. The 
basis of the doctrine is the Apostle’s own experience. His conver- 
sion was an intellectual change, but it was also something much 
more. It was an intense personal apprehension of Christ, as 
Master, Redeemer and Lord. But that apprehension was so 
persistent and so absorbing; it was such a dominant element in 
the life of the Apostle that by degrees it came to mean little less 
than an actual zdentzfication of will. In the case of ordinary friend- 
ship and affection it is no very exceptional thing for unity of purpose 
and aim so to spread itself over the character, and so to permeate 
thought and feeling, that those who are joined together by this 
invisible and spiritual bond seem to act and think almost as if they 
were a Single person and not two. But we can understand that in 
St. Paul’s case with an object for his affections so exalted as Christ, 
and with influences from above meeting so powerfully the upward 
motions of his own spirit, the process of identification had a more 
than common strength and completeness. It was accomplished in 
that sphere of spiritual emotion for which the Apostle possessed 
such remarkable gifts—gifts which caused him to be singled out as 
the recipient of special Divine communications. Hence it was that 
there grew up within him a state of feeling which he struggles to 
express and succeeds in expressing through language which is 
practically the language of unzon. Nothing short of this seemed to 
do justice to the degree of that identification of will which the 
Apostle attained to. He spoke of himself as ome with Christ. And 
then his thoughts were so concentrated upon the culminating acts 
in the Life of Christ—the acts which were in a special sense asso- 
ciated with man’s redemption—His Death, Burial and Resurrection 
—that when he came to analyze his own feelings, and to dissect 
this idea of oneness, it was natural to him to see in it certain stages, 
corresponding to those great acts of Christ, to see in it something 
corresponding to death, something corresponding to burial (which 
was only the emphasizing of death), and something corresponding 
to resurrection. 

Here there came in to help the peculiar symbolism of Baptism. An 
imagination as lively as St. Paul’s soon found in it analogies to the 
same process. That plunge beneath the running waters was like 
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a death; the moment’s pause while they swept on overhead was 
like a burial; the standing erect once more in air and sunlight 
was a species of resurrection. Nor did the likeness reside only in 
the outward rite, it extended to its inner significance. To what was 
it that the Christian died? He died to his o/d seé/f, to all that he 
had been, whether as Jew or Gentile, before he became a Christian. 
To what did he rise again? Clearly to that new Jife to which the 
Christian was bound over. And in this spiritual death and resurrec- 
tion the great moving factor was that one fundamental principle of 
union with Christ, identification of will with His. It was this which 
enabled the Christian to make his parting with the past and embracing 
of new obligations real. 

There is then, it will be seen, a meeting and coalescence of 
a number of diverse trains of thought in this most pregnant 
doctrine. On the side of Christ there is first the loyal acceptance 
of Him as Messiah and Lord, that acceptance giving rise to an 
impulse of strong adhesion, and the adhesion growing into an 
identification of will and purpose which is not wrongly described 
as union. Further, there is the distributing of this sense of union 
over the cardinal acts of Christ’s Death, Burial and Resurrection. 
Then on the side of the man there is his formal ratification of the 
process by the undergoing of Baptism, the symbolism of which all 
converges to the same end; and there is his practical assumption 
of the duties and obligations to which baptism and the embracing 
of Christianity commit him—the breaking with his tainted past, the 
entering upon a new and regenerate career for the future. 

The vocabulary and working out, of the thought in St. Paul are 
his own, but the fundamental conception has close parallels in the 
writings of St. John and St. Peter, the New Birth through water 
and Spirit (John iii. 5), the being begotten again of incorruptible 
seed (1 Pet. i. 23), the comparison of baptism to the ark of Noah 
(1 Pet. iii. 20, 21) in St. Peter; and there is a certain partial 
coincidence even in the dmexinoer of St. James (Jas. i. 18). 


Tt is the great merit of Matthew Arnold’s St. Paul and Protestantism, 
whatever its defects and whatever its one-sidedness, that it did seize with 
remarkable force and freshness on this part of St. Paul’s teaching. And the 
merit is all the greater when we consider how really high and difficult that 
teaching is, and how apt it is to shoot over the head of reader or hearer. 
Matthew Arnold saw, and expressed with all his own lucidity, the foundation 
of simple psychological fact on which the Apostle’s mystical language is 
based. He gives to it the name of ‘faith,’ and it is indeed the only kind of 
faith which he recognizes, Nor is he wrong in giving the process this name, 
though, as it happens, St. Paul has not as yet spoken of ‘faith’ in this con- 
nexion, and does not so speak of it until he comes to Eph. iii. 17. It was 
really faith, the living apprehension of Christ, which lies at the bottom of all 
the language of identification and union. ' 

‘If ever there was a case in which the wonder-working power of attach- 
ment, in a man for whom the moral sympathies and the desire for righteous 
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ness were all-powerful, might employ itself and work its wonders, it was 
here. Paul felt this power penetrate him; and he felt, also, how by 
perfectly identifying himself through it with Christ, and in no other way, 
could he ever get the confidence and force to do as Christ did. He thus 
found a point in which the mighty world outside man, and the weak world 
inside him, seemed to combine for his salvation. The struggling stream of 
duty, which had not volume enough to bear him to his goal, was suddenly 
reinforced by the immense tidal wave of sympathy and emotion. To this 
new and potent influence Paul gave the name of faith’ (St. Paul and 
Protestantism, p. 69 f.). 

“It is impossible to be in presence of this Pauline conception of faith 
without remarking on the incomparable power of edification which it con- 
tains. It is indeed a crowning evidence of that piercing practical religious 
sense which we have attributed to Paul.... The elemental power of sym- 
pathy and emotion in us, a power which extends beyond the limits of our 
own will and conscious activity, which we cannot measure and control, and 
which in each of us differs immensely in force, volume, and mode of mani- 
festation, he calls into full play, and sets it to work with all its strength and 
in all its variety. But one unalterable object is assigned by him to this 
power: to die with Christ to the law of the flesh, to live with Christ to the 
law of the mind, This is the doctrine of the zecrosts (2 Cor. iv. 10), Paul’s 
central doctrine, and the doctrine which makes his profoundness and origin- 
ality.... Those multitudinous motions of appetite and self-will which 
reason and conscience disapproved, reason and conscience could yet not 
govern, and had to yield to them. This, as we have seen, is what drove 
Paul almost to despair. Well, then, how did Paul’s faith, working through 
love, help him here? It enabled him to reinforce duty by affection. In the 
central need of his nature, the desire to govern these motions of unrighteous- 
ness, it enabled him to say: Dze to them! Christ did. lf any man bein 
Christ, said Paul,—that is, if any man identifies himself with Christ by 
attachment so that he enters into his feelings and lives with his life,—he is 
a new creature; he can do, and does, what Christ did. First, he suffers 
with him. Christ, throughout His life and in His death, presented His body 
a living sacrifice to God; every self-willed impulse, blindly trying to assert 
itself without respect of the universal order, he died to. You, says Paul to 
his disciple, are to do the same... .If you cannot, your attachment, your 
faith, must be one that goes but a very little way. In an ordinary human 
attachment, out of love to a woman, out of love to a friend, out of love to 
a child, you can suppress quite easily, because by sympathy you become one 
with them and their feelings, this or that impulse of selfishness which 
happens to conflict with them, and which hitherto you have obeyed. A// 
impulses of selfishness conflict with Christ's feelings, He showed it by dying 
to them all; if you are one with Him by faith and sympathy, you can die to 
them also. Then, secondly, if you thus die with Him, you become trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, and rise with Him... . You rise with 
Him to that harmonious conformity with the real and eternal order, that 
sense of pleasing God who trieth the hearts, which is life and peace, and 
which grows more and more till it becomes glory’ (2d¢d. pp. 75-78). 

Another striking presentation of the thought of this passage will be found 
in a lay sermon, Zhe Witness of God, by the philosopher, T. H. Green 
(London, 1883; also in Wo,ks). Mr. Green was as far removed as Matthew 
Arnold from conventional theology, and there are traces of Hegelianism in 
what follows for which allowance should be made, but his mind had a natural 
affinity for this side of St. Paul’s teaching, and he has expressed it with great 
force and moral intensity. To this the brief extracts given will do but 
imperfect justice, and the sermon is well worth reading in its entirety. 

“The death and rising again of the Christ, as (St. Paul] conceived them, 
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were not separate and independent events. They were two sides of the same 
act—an act which relatively to sin, to the flesh, to the old man, to all which 
separates from God, is death; but which, just for that reason, is the birth of 
a new life relatively to God, .. . God was in [Christ], so that what He did, 
God did. A death unto life, a life out of death, must then be in some way 
the essence of the divine nature—must be an act which, though exhibited 
once for all in the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, was yet eternal— 
the act of God Himself. For that very reason, however, it was one perpetu- 
ally re-enacted, and to be re-enacted, by man. If Christ died for all, all died 
in Him: all were buried in His grave to be all made alive in His resur- 
tection ... In other words, He constitutes in us a new intellectual conscious- 
ness, which transforms the will and is the source of a new moral life.’ 
There is special value in the way in which the difference is brought out 
between the state of things to which the individual can attain by his own 
effort and one in which the change is wrought from without. The first 
‘would be a self-renunciation which would be really the acme of self-seeking. 
On the other hand, presented as the continuous act of God Himself, as the 
eternal self-surrender of the Divine Son to the Father, it is for us and may 
be in us, but is not of us. Nay, it is just because not of us, that it may be 
in us. Because it is the mind of Christ, and Christ is God’s, in the contem- 
plation of it we are taken out of ourselves, we slip the natural man and 
appropriate that mind which we behold. Constrained by God’s manifested 
love, we cease to be our own that Christ may become ours’ (Zhe Witness of 
God, pp. 7-10). 

We may quote lastly an estimate of the Pauline conception in the history 
of Religion. ‘It is in Christendom that, according to the providence of Gad, 
this power has been exhibited; not indeed either adequately or exclusively, 
but most fully. In the religions of the East, the idea of a death to the 
fleshly self as the end of the merely human, and the beginning of a divine 
life, has not been wanting; nor, as a mere idea, has it been very different from 
that which is the ground of Christianity. But there it has never been 
realized in action, either intellectually or morally. The idea of the with- 
drawal from sense has remained abstract. It has not issued in such a struggle 
with the superficial view of things, as has gradually constituted the science 
of Christendom. In like manner that of self-renunciation has never emerged 
from the esoteric state. It has had no outlet into the life of charity, but 
a back-way always open into the life of sensual licence, and has been finally 
mechanized in the artificial vacancy of the dervish or fakir’ (zdzd. p. 21). 

One of the services which Mr. Green’s lay sermon may do us is in helping 
us to understand—not the whole but part of the remarkable conception of 
‘The Way’ in Dr. Hort’s posthumous 7he Way, the Truth, and the Life 
(Cambridge and London, 1893). When it is contended, ‘first that the whole 
seeming maze of history in nature and man, the tumultuous movement of the 
world in progress, has running through it one supreme dominating Way; 
and second, that He who on earth was called Jesus the Nazarene ¢s that 
Way’ (The Way, &c. p. 20 f.), we can hardly be wrong, though the point 
might have been brought out more clearly, in seeking a scriptural illustration 
in St. Paul’s teaching as to the Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Christ. 
These to him are not merely isolated historical events which took place once 
for all in the past. They did so take place, and their historical reality, as 
well as their direct significance in the Redemption wrought out by Christ, 
must be insisted upon. But they are more than this: they constitute a law, 
a predisposed pattern or plan, which other human lives have to follow. 
‘Death unto life,’ ‘life growing out of death,’ is the inner principle or secret, 
applied in an indefinite variety of ways, but running through the history of 
most, perhaps all, religious aspiration and attainment. Everywhere there 
must be the death of an old self and the birth of a new. It must be 
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admitted that the group of conceptions united by St. Paul, and, as it would 
seem, yet more widely extended by St. John, is difficult te grasp intellectually, 
and has doubtless been acted upon in many a simple unspeculative life in 
which there was never any attempt to formulate it exactly in words. But the 
conception belongs to the length and depth and height of the Gospel: here, 
as we see it in St. Paul, it bears all the impress of his intense and prophet- 
like penetration: and there can be little doubt that it is capable of exercising 
a stronger and more dominating influence on the Christian consciousness 
than it has done. This must be our excuse for expanding the doctrine at 
rather considerable length, and for invoking the assistance of those who, just 
by their detachment from ordinary and traditional Christianity, have brought 
to bear a freshness of insight in certain directions which has led them, if not 
exactly to discoveries, yet to new and vivid realization of truths which to 
indolent minds are obscured by their very familiarity. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACE, 
ANALOGY OF SLAVERY. 


VI. 15-23. Take an illustration from common life—the 
condition of slavery. The Christian was a slave of sin; 
his business was uncleanness; his wages, death. But he 
has been emancipated from this service, only to enter upon 
another—that of Righteousness. 


Am I told that we should take advantage of our liberty as 
subjects of Grace and not of Law, to sin? Impossible! 1 Are 
you not aware that to render service and obedience to any one is 
to be the slave of that person or power to which obedience is 
rendered? And so it is here, You are either slaves of Sin, and 
the end before you death; or you are true to your rightful Master, 
and the end before you righteousness. * But, thank God, the 
time is past when you were slaves of Sin; and at your baptism you 
gave cordial assent to that standard of life and conduct in which 
you were first instructed and to the guidance of which you were 
then handed over by your teachers, ™* Thus you were emancipated 
from the service of Sin, and were transferred to the service of 
Righteousness. 

*TI am using a figure of speech taken from every-day human 
relations. If ‘servitude’ seems a poor and harsh metaphor, it is 
one which the remains of the natural man that still cling about you 
will at least permit you to understand. Yours must be an ua- 
divided service. Devote the members of your body as unreservedly 
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to the service of righteousness for progressive consecration to God, 
as you once devoted them to Pagan uncleanness and daily increas- 
ing licence. I exhort you to this. Why? Because while you 
were slaves to Sin, you were freemen in regard to Righteousness. 
*! What good then did you get from conduct which you now blush 
to think of? Much indeed! For the goal to which it leads is 
death. ™ But now that, as Christians, you are emancipated from 
Sin and enslaved to God, you have something to show for your 
service—closer and fuller consecration, and your goal, eternal Life ! 
*°For the wages which Sin pays its votaries is Death; while you 
receive—no wages, but the bountiful gift of God, the eternal Life, 
which is ours through our union with Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 


15-23. The next two sections (vi. 15-23; vii. 1-6) might be 
described summarily as a description of the Christian’s release, what 
it is and what it is not. The receiving of Christian Baptism was 
a great dividing-line across a man’s career. In it he entered into 
a wholly new relation of self-identification with Christ which was 
fraught with momentous consequences looking both backwards and 
forwards. From his sin-stained past he was cut off as it were by 
death: towards the future he turned radiant with the quickening 
influence of a new life. St. Paul now more fully expounds the 
nature of the change. He does so by the help of two illustrations, 
one from the state of slavery, the other from the state of wedlock. 
Each state implied certain ties, like those by which the convert to 
Christianity was bound before his conversion. But the cessation of 
these ties does not carry with it the cessation of all ties; it only 
means the substitution of new ties for the old. So is it with the 
slave, who is emancipated from one service only to enter upon 
another. So is it with the wife who, when released by the death of 
one husband, is free to marry again. In the remaining verses of 
this chapter St. Paul deals with the case of Slavery. Emancipation 
from Sin is but the prelude to a new service of Righteousness. 

15. The Apostle once more reverts to the point raised at the 
beginning of the chapter, but with the variation that the incentive 
to sin is no longer the seeming good which Sin works by calling 
down grace, but the freedom of the state of grace as opposed to the 
strictness of the Law. St. Paul’s reply in effect is that Christian 
freedom consists not in freedom to sin but in freedom from sin. 


épapricwpev: from a late aor. judprnca, found in LXX (Veitch, Zrreg. 
Verbs, p. 49). Chrys. codd. Theodrt. and others, with minuscules, read 


dpaprncopev. 
16. A general proposition tv which our Lord Himself had 
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appealed in ‘No man can serve two masters’ (Matt. vi. 24). There 
are still nearer parallels in John viii. 34; 2 Pet. ii. 19: passages 
however which do not so much prove direct dependence on St. Paul 
as that the thought was ‘in the air’ and might occur to more 
writers than one. 


fro... . 4: these disjunctives state a dilemma in a lively and emphatic 
way, implying that one limb or the other must be chosen (Baumlein, Par- 
tikellehre, p. 244; Kiihner, Gram. § 540. 5). 


17. eis 8v . . . Sidaxfs: stands for [bryxotcare] rio ddayijs «is 
év mapeddOnre. We expect rather és tyiv mapedd6n: it seems more 
natural to say that the teaching is handed over to the persons 
taught than that the persons taught are handed over to the teach- 
ing. The form of phrase which St. Paul uses however expresses 
well the experience of Christian converts. Before baptism they 
underwent a course of simple instruction, like that in the ‘Two 
Ways’ or first part of the Didaché (see the reff. in Hatch, Hzddert 
Lectures, p. 314). With baptism this course of instruction ceased, 
and they were left with its results impressed upon their minds. 
This was to be henceforth their standard of living. 

tumov Si8axfs. For rumos see the note on ch. v.44. The third 
of the senses there given (‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar,’ ‘ standard’) is by 
far the most usual with St. Paul, and there can be little doubt that 
that is the meaning here. So among the ancients Chrys. (ris d€ 6 
tumos THs Says; dpOds Cv kat pera modsteias apiorns) Euthym.-Zig. 
(cis rimov, iyouv tov Kavdva Kai Spov ths edoeBovs modireias), and 
among moderns all the English commentators with Oltr. and Lips. 
To suppose, as some leading Continental scholars (De W. Mey.-W. 
Go.) have done, that some special ‘type of doctrine,’ whether 
Jewish-Christian or Pauline, is meant, is to look with the eyes of 
the nineteenth century and not with those of the first (cf. Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 32 ‘Nothing like this notion of a plurality of 
Christian rémoe d:daxjs occurs anywhere else in the N. T., and it is 
quite out of harmony with all the context’). 

19. dvOpwmwov A€yw. St. Paul uses this form of phrase (cf. 
Gal. iii. 15 xara GvOpwrov déyw) where he wishes to apologize for 
having recourse to some common (or as he would have called it 
‘carnal’) illustration to express spiritual truths, So Chrys. (first 
explanation) dcavel freyer, dd dvOpwmivav Aoywopav, awd tov év 
ovrnbeia yivopevar, 

dd thy doOdveray tis capkss. Two explanations are possible : 
(1) ‘ because of the moral hindrances which prevent the practice of 
Christianity’ (Chrys. Theodrt. Weiss and others); (2) ‘because 
of the difficulties of apprehension, from defective spiritual experi- 
ence, which prevent the understanding of its deeper truths’ (most 
moderns). Clearly this is more in keeping with the context. In 
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any case the clause refers to what has gone before, not (as Orig. 
Chrys., &c.) to what follows. 
oapf = human nature in its weakness, primarily physical and moral, but 
secondarily intellectual. It is intellectual weakness in so far as this is deter- 
mined by moral, by the limitations of character: cf. ppoveiy 7a 77s capkds, 
gppovnpa ths capeds Rom. viii. 5 f.; cog¢ct xara odpxa 1 Cor. i. 26. The 
idea of this passage is similar to that of 1 Cor. iii. 2 ydAa tyuds émérica, ob 

Bp@pa otnw yap 75vvacde. 

TH dxabapota. dxadapoia and dvopia fitly describe the characteristic 
features of Pagan life (cf. i. 24 ff.). As throughout the context these 
forms of sin are personified; they obtain a mastery over the man; 
and eis rjv dvopiay describes the effect of that mastery—‘to the 
practice of iniquity.’ With these verses (19-21) compare especially 
1 Pet. iv. 1-5. : 

eis Gyracpdév. Mey. (but not Weiss) Lips. Oltr. Go, would make 
éy:acpés here practically = éy:wodv, i.e. not so much the process of 
consecration as the result of the process. There is certainly this 
tendency in language; and in some of the places in which the word 
is used it seems to have the sense of the resulting state (e. g. 1 Thess. 
iv. 4, where it is joined with run; 1 Tim. ii. 15, where it is joined 
with miors and dydmn). But in the present passage the word may 
well retain its proper meaning : the members are to be handed over 
to Righteousness to be (gradually) made fit for God’s service, not 
to become fit all at once. So Weiss Gif. Va. Mou. (‘course of 
purification’). For the radical meaning see the note on dys 
ch. i. 7, and Dr. A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, p. 206: dy:acuds = ‘the 
process of fitting for acceptable worship,’ a sense which comes 
out clearly in Heb. xii. 14 Sudkere ... tov dyacpdy ob yapis ovdets 
dWera. tov Kuptov. The word occurs some ten times (two wv. ll.) 
in LXX and in Ps. Sol. xvii. 33, but is not classical. 

21. tiva ody... ématoxdveobe ; Where does the question end and 
the answer begin? (1) Most English commentators and critics 
(Treg. WH. RV. as well as Gif. Va.) carry on the question to 
enacyxuverbe. In that case éxevoy must be supplied before é¢’ ols, 
and its omission might be due to the reflex effect of éxeivoy in the 
sentence following (comp. drodavivres év @ xaretxspeba vii. 6 below). 
There would then be a common enough ellipse before rd yap rédos, 
‘What fruit had ye...? [None:] for the end,’ &c. (2) On the 
other hand several leading Germans (Tisch. Weiss Lips., though 
not Mey.) put the question at rére, and make é@’ ols enawxiverde 
part of the answer. ‘What fruit had ye then? Things [pleasures, 
gratifications of sense] of which you are now ashamed: for their 
end is death.’ So, too, Theod.-Mops. (in Cramer) expressly: kar’ 
éparnow dvayvworéov 1d riva ody Kdpmoy elyere rére, cira Kara 
dndxpow ed ols viv émacoxtver4e, Both interpretations are 
possible, but the former, as it would seem, is more simple and natural 
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(Gif.). When two phrases link together so easily as eq’ ols éemaiy. 
with what precedes, it is a mistake to separate them except for 
strong reasons; nor does there appear to be sufficient ground for 
distinguishing between near consequences and remote. 
7d yap: 73 piv yap N°BD*EFG, There is the usual ambiguity of 
readings in which B alone joins the Western authorities. The probability is 
that the reading belongs to the Western element in B, and that pey was 
introduced through erroneous antithesis to vuvi dé, 
23. devia. From a root mez- we get fw, cov, ‘cooked’ meat, fish, &c. 
as contrasted with bread. Hence the compound dy~wnov (avéopat, ‘to buy’) = 
a provision-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind given to troops; 
(2) in a more general sense, ‘wages.’ The word is said to have come in 
with Menander: it is proscribed by the Atticists, but found freely in Polybius, 
1 Macc. &c. (Sturz, Dial. Maced. p. 187). 
xdptopa, Tertullian, with his usual picturesque boldness, translates this by 
donativum (De Res. Carn.c. 47 Stipendia enim delinguentiae mors, donattvum 
autem dei vita acterna). It is not probable that St. Paul had this particular 
antithesis in his mind, though no doubt he intends to contrast 6~wna and 


Xapiopa. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACE. 
ANALOGY OF MARRIAGE. 


VII. 1-6. Take another illustration from the Law of 
Marriage. The Marriage Law only binds a woman while 
her husband lives. So with the Christian. He was wedded, 
as tt were, to his old sinful state; and all that time he was 
subject to the law applicable to that state. But this old life 
of his was killed through his identification with the death of 
Christ; so as to set him free to contract a new marriage— 
with Christ, no longer dead but risen: and the fruit of that 
marriage should be a new life quickened by the Spirit. 


*T say that you are free from the Law of Moses and from Sin. 
You will see how: unless you need to be reminded of a fact which 
your acquaintance with the nature of Law will readily suggest to 
you, that Law, for the man who comes under it, is only in force 
during his lifetime. *Thus for instance a woman in wedlock is 
forbidden by law to desert her living husband. But if her husband 
should die, she is absolved from the provisions of the statute ‘ Of 
the Husband.’ *Hence while her husband is alive, she will be 
styled ‘an adulteress’ if she marry another man: but if her 
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husband die, she is free from that statute, so that no one can call 
her an adulteress, though she be married to another man. 

“We may apply this in an allegory, in which the wife is the 
Christian’s ‘self’ or ‘ego’; the first husband, his old unregenerate 
state, burdened with all the penalties attaching to it. _ 

You then, my brethren in Christ, had this old state killed in you 
—brought to an abrupt and violent end—by your identification 
with the crucified Christ, whose death you reproduce spiritually. 
And this death of your old self left you free to enter upon a new 
marriage with the same Christ, who triumphed over death— 
a triumph in which you too share—that in union with Him you, 
and indeed all of us Christians, may be fruitful in good works, to 
the glory and praise of God. *QOur new marriage must be fruitful, 
as our old marriage was. When we had nothing better to guide 
us than this frail humanity of ours, so liable to temptation, at that 
time too a process of generation was going on. The impressions 
of sense, suggestive of sin, stimulated into perverse activity by their 
legal prohibition, kept plying this bodily organism of ours in such 
a way as to engender acts that only went to swell the garners of 
Death. * But now all that has been brought to an end. Law and 
the state of sin are so inextricably linked together, that in dying, at 
our baptism, a moral death, to that old state of sin we were absolved 
or discharged from the Law, which used to hold us prisoners under 
the penalties to which sin laid us open. And through this discharge 
we are enabled to serve God in a new state, the ruling principle of 
which is Spirit, in place of that old state, presided over by Written 
Law. 

1-6. The text of this section—and indeed of the whole chapter 
—is still, ‘Ye are not under Law, but under Grace’; and the 
Apostle brings forward another illustration to show how the transi- 
tion from Law to Grace has been effected, and what should be its 
consequences. 

In the working out of this illustration there is a certain amount 
of intricacy, due to an apparent shifting of the stand-point in the 
middle of the paragraph. The Apostle begins by showing how 
with the death of her husband the law which binds a married 
woman becomes a dead letter. He goes on to say in the 
application, not ‘The Law is dead to you,’ but ‘You are dead to 
the Law’—which looks like a change of position, though a 
legitimate one. 
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Gif. however may be right in explaining the transition rather 
differently, viz. by means of the wadawds dv6pemos of ch. vi. 6. The 
‘self’ of the man is double; there is an ‘old self’ and a ‘new self’; 
or rather the ‘self’ remains the same throughout, but it passes 
through different states, or phases. Bearing this in mind we shall 
find the metaphor work out consistently. 


The Wife = the true self, or ego, which is permanent through 
all change. 

The (first) Husband =the old state before conversion to 
Christianity. 

The ‘law of the husband’ = the law which condemned that old 
state. 

The new Marriage = the union upon which the convert enters 
with Christ. 


The crucial phrase is tpeis eGavareOyre in ver. 4. According to 
the way in which we explain this will be our explanation of the 
whole passage. See the note ad doc. 

There is yet another train of thought which comes in with 
w. 4-6. The idea of marriage naturally suggests the offspring of 
marriage. In the case of the Christian the fruit of his union with 
Christ is a holy life. 

1. “H dyvoeire: [‘surely you know this—that the régime of Law 
has come to an end, and that Grace has superseded it.] Or do ycu 
require to be told that death closes all accounts, and therefore that 
the state of things to which Law belongs ceased through the death 
of the Christian with Christ—that mystical death spoken of in the 
last chapter?’ 

ywdoxoucr yap vopov Nad: ‘I speak’ (lit. ‘am talking’) ‘to men 
acquainted with Law.’ At once the absence of the article and the 
nature of the case go to show that what is meant here is not 
Roman Law (Weiss), of which there is no reason to suppose that 
St. Paul would possess any detailed knowledge, nor yet the Law of 
Moses more particularly considered (Lips.), but a general principle 
of all Law; an obvious axiom of political justice—that death clears 
all scores, and that a dead man can no longer be prosecuted or 
punished (cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 24). 

2. i yap Uravdpos yur: (‘the truth of this may be proved by 
a case in point.] For a woman in the state of wedlock is bound 
by law to her living husband.’ dmavdpos: a classical word, found 
in LXX. 

katypyyntat: ‘is completely (perf.) absolved or discharged’ (lit. 
‘nullified’ or ‘annulled,’ her status as a wife is abolished). The 
two correlative phrases are treated by St. Paul as practically 
convertible: ‘the woman is annulled from the law,’ and ‘the law 
is annulled to the woman.’ For xatapyeiy see on iii. 3. 
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&md too vépou tod dvSpés: from that section of the statute-book 
which is headed ‘The Husband,’ the section which lays down his 
rights and duties. Gif. compares ‘ the law of the leper’ Lev. xiv. 2; 
‘the law of the Nazirite’ Num. vi. 13. 


3. xpnpattoe, The meanings of xpnuatifeay ramify in two directions, 
The fundamental idea is that of ‘transacting business’ or ‘managing affairs.’ 
Hence we get on the one hand, from the notion of doing business under 
a certain name, from Polybius onwards (1) ‘to bear a name or title’ (ypyua- 
titer BaotAevs Polyb. V. lvii. 2); and so simply, as here, ‘to be called or 
styled’ (Acts xi. 26 éyévero.. . xpnuatica: mparov tv ’Avtioxeia rods panTas 
Xpiorsavovs) ; and on the other hand (2) from the notion of ‘ having dealings 
with,’ ‘giving audience to’ a person, in a special sense, of the ‘answers, 
communications, revelations,’ given by an oracle or by God. So six times 
in LXX of Jerem., Joseph. Amftig., Plutarch, &c. From this sense we get 
pass. ‘to be warned or admonished’ by God (Matt. ii. 12, 22; Acts x. 22; 
Heb. viii. 5; xi. 7). Hence also subst. ypnuatiopds, ‘a Divine or oracular 
response,’ 2 Mace. ii. 4; Rom. xi. 4. Burton (M4. and T. § 69) calls the 
fut. here a ‘gnomic future’ as stating ‘what will customarily happen when 
occasion offers.’ 

700 py etva.= dare pr evar: the stress is thrown back upon éAevdépa, ‘so 
as not to be,’ ‘causing her not to be,’—not ‘so that she is.’ According to 
Burton vod ph here denotes ‘conceived result’; but see the note on ware 
dovAevey in ver. 6 below. 

x Sore with indic. introduces a consequence which follows as a matter 
of fact. 


Kat Guets COavatdéOnte. We have said that the exact interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage turns upon this phrase. It is commonly 
explained as another way of saying ‘You had the Law killed to 
you.’ So Chrys. dxédovov fv eimeiv, rod vdpou reAeuTHoarros ov Kpiverde 
pouxelas, avdpt yevduevor érépm. "AAN’ ov« elmer ovTws, adda mas; °E Oava- 
rdOnre tO vdeo (cf. Euthym.-Zig.). In favour of this is the parallel 
KaTnpyntat amd Tov vopov Tov avdpds in ver. 2, and xarnpynOnpev amd rod 
vépov in ver.6. But on the other hand it is strange to speak of the 
same persons at one moment as ‘killed’ and the next as ‘married 
again.’ There is therefore a strong attraction in the explanation of 
Gif., who makes ipeis = not the whole self but the old self, z.¢. the 
old state of the self which was really ‘crucified with Christ’ 
(ch. vi. 6), and the death of which really leaves the man (= the wife 
in the allegory) free to contract a new union. This moral death 
of the Christian to his past also does away with the Law. The 
Law had its hold upon him only through sin; but in discarding 
his sins he discards also the pains and penalties which attached to 
them. Nothing can touch him further. His old heathen or Jewish 
antecedents have passed away ; he is under obligation only to Christ. 


al pets. The force of xai here is, ‘You, my readers, as well as the wife 
in the allegory.’ 


1d tod odpatos tod Xptorod. The way in which the death of 
the ‘old man’ is brought about is through the identification of the 
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Christian with the Death of Christ. The Christian takes his place, 
as it were, with Christ upon the Cross, and there has his old self 
crucified. The ‘body’ of Christ here meant is the ‘crucified 
body’: the Christian shares in that crucifixion, and so gets rid 
of his sinful past. We are thus taken back to the symbolism of the 
last chapter (vi. 6), to which St. Paul also throws in an allusion 
in 76 ék vexpav éyepbevtt, The two lines of symbolism really run 
parallel to each other and it is easy to connect them. 


6 madads dvOpwro0s = The Husband: 

Crucifixion of the wad. dvé. = Death of the Husband: 
Resurrection = Re-Marriage : 

(nv, Sovdevery TG Oe = xapropopel TS Cee. 


J 

eis TO yevécOar Spas Erépw. Lips. takes this not of ‘being married tc 
another husband,’ but of ‘joining another master, on the ground that there 
is no marriage to the Zaw. ‘This however (1) is unnecessary, because 
marriage to the ‘old man’ carries with it subjection to the Law, so that the 
dissolution of the marriage involves release from the Law by a step which is 
close and inevitable; (2) it is wrong, because of xapropopjca:, which it is 
clearly forced and against the context to refer, as Lips. does, to anything but 
the offspring of marriage. 


kaptopopyowpey To Ge@. The natural sequel to the metaphor of 
‘Marriage.’ The ‘fruit’ which the Christian, wedded to Christ, is 
to bear is of course that of a reformed life. 

5. Ste yap jpev év tH capki. This verse develops the idea con- 
tained in xaprohopnowpev; the new marriage ought to be fruitful, 
because the old one was. iva ev r9 capei is the opposite of eivas 
év t@ mvevpart: the one is a life which has no higher object than 
the gratification of the senses, the other is a life permeated by the 
Spirit. Although odpé is human nature especially on the side of 
its frailty, it does not follow that there is any dualism in St. Paul’s 
conception or that he regards the body as inherently sinful. 
Indeed this very passage proves the contrary. It implies that it 
is possible to be ‘in the body’ without being ‘in the flesh.’ The 
body, as such, is plastic to influences of either kind: it may be 
worked upon by Sin through the senses, or it may be worked upon 
by the Spirit. In either case the motive-force comes from without. 
The body itself is neutral. See esp. the excellent discussion in 
Gifford, pp. 48-52. 

Ta TAO}paTa Toy épapt.dv: mé6nua has the same sort of ambiguity 
as our word ‘passion.’ It means (1) an ‘impression,’ esp. a ‘ pain- 
ful impression’ or suffering ; (2) the reaction which follows upon 
some strong impression of sense (cf. Gal. v. 24). The gen. ras 
duapttv = ‘connected with sins,’ ‘leading to sins.’ 

_ 74 81a tod vouou. Here St. Paul, as his manner is, ‘throws 
up a finger-post’ which points to the coming section of his argu- 
ment. The phrase 6:4 rod véuou is explained at length in the next 
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paragraph : it refers to the effect of Law in calling forth and 
aggravating sin, 

évnpyetto. The pricks and stings of passion were active in our 
members (cf. r Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 7; 2 Cor. i. 6, iv. 12; 
Gal. v. 6, &c.). 

79 Oavdtw: dat. commod?, contrasted with xaprop. 76 Oc@ above. 

6. vuvi 8é karnpyyOnpev dd tod vopou, ‘But as it is we’ (in our 
peccant part, the old man) ‘were discharged or annulled from the 
Law’ (z.e. we had an end put to our relations with the Law; by 
the death of our old man there was nothing left on which the Law 
could wreak its vengeance; we were ‘struck with atrophy’ in 
respect to it: see On ver. 2). més quets karnpynOnpev; Tod KaTexopévov 
mapa tis dyaptias avOpmrov madaov dmobardyros kat tafpévtos Chrys. 
We observe how Chrys. here practically comes round to the same 
side as Gif. 


The renderings of xatnpynénuev are rather interesting, and show the diffi- 
culty of finding an exact equivalent in other languages: evacuati sumus 
Tert.; solutt sumus Codd. Clarom. Sangerm. Vulg. (= ‘we were un- 
bounden’ Wic.; ‘we are loosed’ Rhem.); ‘we are delivered’ Tyn. Cran. 
Genev. AV.; ‘we are discharged’ RV.; nous avons éé dégagés Oltr. (Le 
Nouveau Test., Geneva, 1874); nun aber sind wir fiir das Gesetz nicht 
mehr da Weizsicker (Das Neue Test., Freiburg i. B. 1882, ed. 2). 

amo@avévtes, AV. apparently read dmoavéyros, for which there is no 
MS. authority, but which seems to be derived by a mistake of Beza following 
Erasmus from a comment of Chrysostom’s (see Tisch. ad /Joc.). The 
Western text (DEF G, codd. ap. Orig.-lat. and most Latins) boldly corrects 
to rod @avarov, which would go with rod yvémov, and which gives an easier 
construction, though not a better sense. After droavévres we must supply 
éxeivy, just as in vi, 21 we had to supply éxeivoyv, 


év @ katerxdpe0a, The antecedent of év is taken by nearly all 
commentators as equivalent to r@ vdum (whether ékeivp or rovre is 
regarded as masc. or better neutr.), Gif. argues against referring 
it to the ‘old state,’ ‘the old man,’ that this is not sufficiently 
suggested by the context. But wherever ‘death’ is spoken of it is 
primarily this ‘old state,’ or ‘old man’ which dies, so that the use 
of the term amo@avdyres alone seems enough to suggest it. It was 
this old sinful state which brought man under the grip of the Law; 
when the sinful life ceased the Law lost its hold. 

Gore Soudevew: not ‘so that we serve’ (RV. and most com- 
mentators), but ‘so as /o serve,’ i.e. ‘enabling us to serve. The 
stress is thrown back upon karnpyjOnuev,—we were so completely 
discharged as to set us free to serve. 


The true distinction between ore with infin. and éore with indic., which is 
not always observed in RV., is well stated by Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, ed, 
1889, § 584 (with the quotation from Shilleto, De Fads. Leg. App. in the note), 
and for N.T. by the late Canon T. S. Evans in the Zxfos. for 1882, i. 3 ff.: 
ore with indic. states the definite result which as a matter of fact does 
follow ; Gore with infin, states the contemplated result which in the natural 
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course ought to follow. dove with indic. lays stress on the effect; dore with 
infin. on the cause. Thus in 1 Cor. i. 7 ore borepetoOor = ‘causing or 
inspiring you to feel behindhand’ (see Sp. Comm. ad loc.) ; in Matt. xiii. 32 
yivera dévdpov, wate edOcivy TA TeTELva Kal KaTacKnvovy = ‘ becomes a tree 
big enough for the birds to come,’ &c. It will be seen that the distinction 
corresponds to the difference in the general character of the two moods. 


év xawérnte mvedpatos... wadatétyTe ypdppatos. In each case 
the gen. is what is called of ‘apposition’: it denotes that in which 
the newness, or oldness, consists. The essential feature of the new 
state is that it is one of ‘ Spirit’; of the old state, that it is regulated 
by ‘written Law.’ The period of the Paraclete has succeeded to 
the period which took its character from the Sinaitic legislation. 
The Christian life turns on an inspiration from above, not on an 
elaborate code of commands and prohibitions. A fuller explanation 
of the xawédrns mvetparos is given in ch. viii. 


It is perhaps well to remind the reader who is not careful to check the 
study of the English versions by the Greek that the opposition between 
ypdupa and mvedyua is not exactly identical with that which we are in the 
habit of drawing between ‘the letter’ and ‘the spirit’ as the ‘literal’ and 
‘spiritual sense’ of a writing. In this antithesis ypaupa is with St. Paul 
always the Law of Moses, as a written code, while mvevya is the operation 
of the Holy Spirit characteristic of Christianity (cf. Rom. ii. 29; 2 Cor. iii. 6). 


LAW AND SIN. 


VII. 7-25. Jf release from Sin means release from Law, 
must we then identify Law with Sin? No. Law reveals 
the sinfulness of Sin, and by this very revelation stirs up the 
dormant Sin to action. But this is not because the Law 
ztself is evil—on the contrary it is good—but that Sin may 
be exposed and its guilt aggravated (vv. 7-13). 

This ts what takes place. I have a double self. But my 
better self is impotent to prevent me from doing wrong 
(vv. 14-17). Jt zs equally impotent to make me do right 
(vv. 18-21). There is thus a constant conflict going on, 
From which, unaided, I can hope for no deliverance. But, 
God be thanked, through Christ deliverance comes! (vv. 
21-25). 


"I spoke a moment ago of sinful passions working through Law, 
and of the death to Sin as carrying with it a release from the Law. 
Does it follow that the Law itself is actually a form of Sin? An 
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intolerable thought! On the contrary it was the Law and nothing 
else through which I learnt the true nature of Sin. For instance, 
I knew the sinfulness of covetous or illicit desire only by the Law 
saying ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ * But the lurking Sin within me 
started into activity, and by the help of that express command, 
provoking to that which it prohibited, led me into all kinds of 
conscious and sinful covetousness. For without Law to bring it 
out Sin lies dead—inert and passive. * And while sin was dead, 
I—my inner self—was alive, in happy unconsciousness, following 
my bent with no pangs of conscience excited by Law. But then 
came this Tenth Commandment; and with its coming Sin awoke 
to life, while I—sad and tragic contrast—died the living death of 
sin, precursor of eternal death. ‘And the commandment which 
was given to point men the way to life, this very commandment 
was found in my case to lead to death. 7 For Sin took advantage 
of it, and by the help of the commandment—at once confronting 
me with the knowledge of right and provoking me to do that 
which was wrong—it betrayed me, so that I fell; and the com- 
mandment was the weapon with which it slew me. The result is 
that the Law, as a whole, is holy, inasmuch as it proceeds from God: 
and each single commandment has the like character of holiness, 
justice, and beneficence. **Am I then to say that a thing so 
excellent in itself to me proved fatal? Not for a moment. It was 
rather the demon Sin which wrought the mischief. And the reason 
why it was permitted to do so was that it might be shown in 
its true colours, convicted of being the pernicious thing that it is, 
by the fact that it made use of a good instrument, Law, to 
work out upon me the doom of death. For this reason Sin was 
permitted to have its way, in order that through its perverted 
use of the Divine commandment it might be seen in all its utter 
hideousness. 

4 The blame cannot attach to the Law. For we all know that 
the Law has its origin from the Spirit of God and derives its 
character from that Spirit, while I, poor mortal, am made of frail 
human flesh and blood, sold like any slave in the market into the 
servitude of Sin. 1° It is not the Law, and not my own deliberate 
self, which is the cause of the evil; because my actions are exe- 
cuted blindly with no proper concurrence of the will. I purpose one 
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way, I act another. I hate a thing, but do it. “And by this very 
fact that I hate the thing that I do, my conscience bears testimony 
to the Law, and recognizes its excellence. * So that the state of the 
case is this. It is not I, my true self, who put into act what is 
repugnant to me, but Sin which has possession of me. 7” For lam 
aware that in me as I appear to the outer world—in this ‘ body 
that does me grievous wrong,’ there dwells (in any permanent and 
predominating shape) nothing that is good. The will indeed to do 
good is mine, and I can command it; but the performance I cannot 
command. ™ For the actual thing that I do is not the good that 
I wish to do; but my moral agency appears in the evil that I wish 
to avoid. ® But if I thus do what I do not wish to do, then the 
active force in me, the agent that carries out the act, is not my true 
self (which is rather seen in the wish to do right), but the tyrant 
Sin which holds possession of me. I find therefore this law— 
if so it may be called—this stern necessity laid upon me from 
without, that much as I wish to do what is good, the evil lies at my 
door. ™For I am a divided being. In my innermost self, the 
thinking and reasoning part of me, I respond joyfully to the Law 
of God. * But then I see a different Law dominating this bodily 
organism of mine, and making me do its behests. This other Law 
takes the field in arms against the Law of Reason and Conscience, 
and drags me away captive in the fetters of Sin, the Power which 
has such a fatal grip upon my body. * Unhappy man that I am— 
torn with a conflict from which there seems to be no issue! This 
body from which proceed so many sinful impulses; this body which 
makes itself the instrument of so many acts of sin; this body 
which is thus dragging me down to death.—How shall I ever get 
free from it? What Deliverer will come and rescue me from its 
oppression ? 

*° A Deliverer has come. And I can only thank God, approach- 
ing His Presence in humble gratitude, through Him to whom the 
deliverance is due—Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 

Without His intervention—so long as I am left to my own 
unaided self—the state that I have been describing may be briefly 
summarized. In this twofold capacity of mine I serve two masters: 
with my conscience I serve the Law of God; with my bodily 
organism the Law of Sin. 
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7. So far Sin and Law have been seen in such close connexion 
that it becomes necessary to detine more exactly the relation 
between them. In discussing this the Apostle is led to consider 
the action of both upon the character and the struggle to which 
they give rise in the soul. 


It is evident that Marcion had this section, as Tertullian turns against him 
St. Paul’s refusal to listen to any attack upon the Law, which Marcion 
ascribed to the Demiurge: Abominatur apostolus criminationem legis... 
Quid deo imputas legis quod legi eius apostolus imputare non audet ? Atquin 
et accumulat: Lex sancta, et praeceptum eius iustum et bonum. Sé fadliter 
veneratur legem creatoris, quomodo ipsum destruat rescio. 


6 vépos Gpaptia, It had just been shown (ver. 5) that Sin makes 
use of the Law to effect the destruction of the sinner. Does it 
follow that Sin is to be zdentfied with the Law? Do the two so 
overlap each other that the Law itself comes under the description 
of Sin? St. Paul, like every pious Jew, repels this conclusion with 
horror. 

&\Ad contradicts emphatically the notion that the Law is Sin. 
On the contrary the Law first told me what Sin was. 

odk éyvwy. It is not quite certain whether this is to be taken 
hypothetically (for od« dv éyywy, dv omitted to give a greater sense 
of actuality, Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. ii. 176 f.) or whether it is simply 
temporal. Lips. Oltr. and others adopt the hypothetical sense 
both here and with ov« 7jdev below. Gif. Va. make both ov« 
éyvev and ovk dew plain statement of fact. Mey.-W. Go. take 
ovk éyvwy temporally, ot« #Sev hypothetically. As the context is 
a sort of historical retrospect the simple statement seems most in 
place. 


Thy Te yap émOuplav. Te yap is best explained as = ‘for also,’ ‘ for indeed’ 
(Gif. Win. § liii. p. 561 E.T.; otherwise Va.). The general proposition is 
proved by a concrete example. 

éyvwv ... dew retain their proper meanings: éyvwy, ‘I learnt,’ implies 
more intimate experimental acquaintance; dev is simple knowledge that 
there was such a thing as lust. 


émOupnoers. The Greek word has a wider sense than our 
‘covet’; it includes every kind of illicit desire. 

8. dpopphy AaBodca: ‘getting a start,’ finding a pornt dapput, or, 
as we should say, ‘something to take hold of.’. In a military 
sense dpopyy = ‘a base of operations’ (Thuc. i. go. 2, &c.). In 
a literary sense adoppiy AaBeiv = ‘to take a hint,’ ‘adopt a sug- 
gestion’; cf, Eus. £p. ad Carpianum ék rot movnpatos rod mpoeipy- 
pévou dvdpos eiAnpas apopyds. And so here in a moral sense: Sin 
exists, but apart from Law it has nothing to work upon, no means 
of producing guilt. Law gives it just the opportunity it wants. 

H Gpaptia: see p. 145, sup. = 

Sa tis évtoAs. The prep. dd and the position of the word 
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show that it is better taken with xarepydoaro than with ddepp. 
AaB. évroAn is the single commandment; véyos the code as a 
whole. 

xwpis yap...vexpd. A standing thought which we have had 
before, iv. 15; v. 13: cf. iii. 20. 

9. eLuv (en B; %ow 17). St. Paul uses a vivid figurative 
expression, not of course with the full richness of meaning which 
he sometimes gives to it (i. 17; viii. 13, &c.). He is describing 
the state prior to Law primarily in himself as a child before the 
consciousness of law has taken hold upon him; but he uses this 
experience as typical of that both of individuals and nations before 
they are restrained by express command. The ‘natural man’ 
flourishes; he does freely and without hesitation all that he has 
a mind to do; he puts forth all his vitality, unembarrassed by 
the checks and thwartings of conscience. It is the kind of life 
which is seen at its best in some of the productions of Greek art. 
Greek life had no doubt its deeper and more serious side; but 
this comes out more in its poetry and philosophy: the frieze of 
the Parthenon is the consummate expression of a life that does 
not look beyond the morrow and has no inward perplexities to 
trouble its enjoyment of to-day. See the general discussion below. 

évéLycev: ‘sprang into life’ (T. K. Abbott). Sin at first is 
there, but dormant; not until it has the help of the Law does it 
become an active power of mischief. 

ll. é&ymdtycd pe. The language is suggested by the descrip- 
tion of the Fall (Gen. iii. 13 LXX; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. 1. 
14). Sin here takes the place of the Tempter there. In both 
cases the ‘commandment’—acknowledged only to be broken— 
is the instrument which is made use of to bring about the disas- 
trous and fatal end. 

12. 6 pév vépos. The pnév expects a following d¢ St. Paul had 
probably intended to write  5€ duapria xatnpydcato év éuoi tov 
@dvarov, or something of the kind; but he digresses to explain how 
a good Law can have evil consequences, and so he fails to com- 
plete the sentence on the same plan on which he had begun it. On 
St. Paul’s view of the nature and functions of the Law see below. 


It is hardly safe to argue with Zahn (Gesch. d. X. ii. 517) from the lan- 
guage of Tertullian (given above on ver. 7) that that writer had before him 
a corrupt Marcionitic text—not, Zahn thinks, actually due to Marcion, but 
corrupted since his time—% évrodi) abrod dixaia for 4 évr. dyla Kat dixala, 
It is more probable that Tert. is reproducing his text rather freely: in De 
Pudic. 6 he leaves out kat Sinaia, lex quidem sancta est et praeceptum 
sanctum et optimum (the use of superlative for positive is fairly common in 
Latin versions and writers). 


13. Why was this strange perversion of so excellent a thing as 
the Law permitted? This very perversion served to aggravate the 
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horror of Sin: not content with the evil which it is in itself it 
must needs turn to evil that which was at once Divine in its origin 
and beneficent in its purpose. To say this was to pronounce its 
condemnation: it was like giving it full scope, so that the whole 
world might see (favj) of what extremities (kaé’ dmepBodjv) Sin 
was capable. 

14. The section which follows explains more fully by a psycho- 
logical analysis how it is that the Law is broken and that Sin 
works such havoc. There is a germ of good in human nature, 
a genuine desire to do what is right, but this is overborne by the 
force of temptation acting through the bodily appetites and 
passions, 

tveupatikes. The Law is ‘spiritual,’ as the Manna and the 
Water from the Rock were ‘spiritual’ (1 Cor. x. 3, 4) in the sense 
of being ‘Spirit-caused’ or ‘ Spirit-given,’ but with the further 
connotation that the character of the Law is such as corresponds 
to its origin. 

adpxivos (capkixis LP al.) denotes simply the maérial of 
which human nature is composed, ‘made of flesh and blood’ 
(1 Cor. iii. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 3), and as such exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which act through the body. 


There has been considerable controversy as to the bearing of the antithesis 
in St. Paul between the odp{ and mvevya. It has been maintained that this 
antithesis amounts to dualism, that St. Paul regards the odpg as inherently 
evil and the cause of evil, and that this dualistic conception is Greek or 
Hellenistic and not Jewish in its origin. So, but with differences among 
themselves, Holsten (1855, 1868), Rich. Schmidt (1870), Liidemann (1872), 
and to some extent Pfleiderer (1873). [In the second edition of his Paxdin- 
tsmus (1890), Pfleiderer refers so much of St. Paul’s teaching on this head 
as seems to go beyond the O.T. not to Hellenism, but to the later Jewish 
doctrine of the Fall, much as it has been expounded above, p. 136 ff. In this 
we need not greatly differ from him.] The most elaborate reply was that of 
H. H. Wendt, Dze Begriffe Fleisch und Geist (Gotha, 1878), which was 
made the basis of an excellent treatise in English by Dr. W. P. Dickson, 
St. Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, Glasgow, 1883. Reference 
may also be made to the well-considered statement of Dr. Gifford (Xomans, 
pp. 48-52). The controversy may now be regarded as practically closed. 
Its result is summed up by Lipsius in these decisive words: ‘The Pauline 
anthropology rests entirely on an Old Testament base; the elements in it 
which are supposed to be derived from Hellenistic dualism must simply be 
denied (sind einfach 2u bestreiten).’ The points peculiar to St. Paul, 
according to Lipsius, are the sharper contrast between the Divine mvedya and 
the human yvx7, and the reading of a more ethical sense into odpf, which 
was originally physical, so that in Gal. v. 19 ff., Rom, viii. 4 ff. the oapg 
becomes a principle directly at war with the mvedua, In the present passage 
(Rom. vii. 14-25) the opposing principle is duapria, and the adap is only the 
material medium (Swds¢rat) of sensual impulses and desires. We may add 
that this is St. Paul’s essential view, of which all else is but the variant 
expression. 

15. Karepydlopar = perficio, per petro, ‘to carry into effect,’ ‘ put into execu- 
tion’; mpacow = ago, to act as a moral and responsible being: mow = faczo, 
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to produce a certain result without reference to its moral character, and 
simply as it might be produced by inanimate mechanism (see also the notes 
on ch. i. 32: ii. 9). Of course the specific sense may not be always marked 
by the context, but here it is well borne out throughout. For a fuller 
account of the distinction see Schmidt, Lat. u. Gr. Synonymtk, p. 294 ff. 

ov ywaokw appears to describe the harmonious and conscious working of 
will and motive, the former deliberately accepting and carrying out the 
promptings of the latter. The man acts, so to speak, blindly: he is not 
a fully conscious agent: a force which he cannot resist takes the decision out 
of his hands. 

3 @éAw. The exact distinction between 0¢Aw and BovAopa has been much 
disputed, and is difficult to mark. On the whole it seems that, especially in 
N. T. usage, BovAopa lays the greater stress on the idea of purpose, delibera- 
tion, 6é\w on the more emotional aspect of will: in this context it is 
evidently something short of the final act of volition, and practically = ‘ wish,’ 
‘desire.’ See especially the full and excellent note in Grm.-Thay. 


17. vuvt 8€: ‘as it is,’ ‘as the case really lies’; the contrast is 
logical, not temporal. 

4 oixodca év épol dpapria. [Read évorxotca with 8B, Method. 
(ap. Phot. cod., non autem ap. Epiph.)| This indwelling Sin cor- 
responds to the indwelling Spirit of the next chapter: a further 
proof that the Power which exerts so baneful an influence is 
not merely an attribute of the man himself but has an objective 
existence. 

18. év epot, tor gor, «7.4. The part of the man in which 
Sin thus establishes itself is not his higher self, his conscience, but 
his lower self, the ‘ flesh,’ which, if not itself evil, is too easily made 
the instrument of evil. 

mapdKertal por: ‘lies to my hand,’ ‘within my reach,’ 


ob NABC 47 67** al., Edd.: odx ebpicnw DEFGKLP &c. 
20. 6 od 6éAw BC DEFG al., WH. RV.: 6 od 6édw €yow NAKLP 
&c., Tisch. WH. marg. 


21. eipioxw dpa tév vouov: ‘I find then this rule,’ ‘this con- 
straining principle,’ hardly ‘this constantly recurring experience,’ 
which would be too modern. The vdéuos here mentioned is akin 
to the érepov vépov of ver. 23. It is not merely the observed fact 
that the will to do good is forestalled by evil, but the coercion of 
the will that is thus exercised. Lips. seems to be nearest to the 
mark, das Geselz d. h. die objectiv mir auferlegte Nothwendigkeit. 

Many commentators, from Chrysostom onwards, have tried to 
make rév »duov = the Mosaic Law: but either (i) they read into the 
passage more than the context will allow; or (ii) they give to the 
sentence a construction which is linguistically intolerable. The 
best attempt in this direction is prob. that of Va. who translates, 
‘I find then with regard to the Law, that to me who would fain 
do that which is good, to me (I say) that which is evil is present,’ 
He supposes a double break in the construction: (1) rév vépor 
put as if the sentence had been intended to run ‘I find then the 
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Law—when I wish to do good—powerless to help me’; and (2) 
voi repeated for the sake of clearness. It is apparently in 
a similar sense that Dr. T. K. Abbott proposes as an alternative 
rendering (the first being as above), ‘With respect to the law, 
I find,’ &c. But the anacoluthon after riv véuov seems too great 
even for dictation to an amanuensis. Other expedients like those 
of Mey. (not Mey.-W.) Fri. Ew. are still more impossible. See 
esp. Gif. Additional Note, p. 145. 

22. cuvi Sonat TH vdpw toG Geod: what it approves, I gladly and 
cordially approve. 

kata tov €ow GvOpwrov. St. Paul, as we have seen (on vi. 6), 
makes great use of this phrase dv@pwmos, which goes back as far as 
Plato. Now he contrasts the ‘old’ with the ‘new man’ (or, as 
we should say, the ‘old’ with the ‘new sef’); now he contrasts 
the ‘outer man,’ or the body (6 éé@ dvépamos 2 Cor. iv. 16), with the 
‘inner man,’ the conscience or reason (2 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. iii. 16). 

23. érepov véuov: ‘a different law’ (for the distinction between 
érepos, ‘ different,’ and dAXos, ‘ another,’ ‘a second,’ see the commen- 
tators on Gal. i. 6, 7). 

There are two Imperatives (yéyo) within the man: one, that of 
conscience; the other, that proceeding from the action of Sin 
upon the body. One of these Imperatives is the moral law, ‘Thou 
shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not’; the other is the violent impulse of 
passion. ‘ 

7@ von tod vods pou. For vois see oni. 28: it is the rational 
part of conscience, the faculty which decides between right and 
wrong: strictly speaking it belongs to the region of morals rather 
than to that of intercourse with God, or religion; but it may be 
associated with and brought under the influence of the mvetpa 
(Eph. iv. 23 dvaveotoOat rH mvedpare rod vods: cf. Rom. xii. 2), just as 
on the other hand it may be corrupted by the flesh (Rom. i. 28). 

24. tadaimwpos éy® dvOpwros. A heart-rending cry, from the 
depths of despair. It is difficult to think of this as exactly St. Paul’s 
own experience: as a Christian he seems above it, as a Pharisee 
below it—self-satisfaction was too ingrained in the Pharisaic temper, 
the performance of Pharisaic righteousness was too well within the 
compass of an average will, But St. Paul was not an ordinary 
Pharisee. He dealt too honestly with himself, so that sooner or 
later the self-satisfaction natural to the Pharisee must give way: 
and his experience as a Christian would throw back a lurid light on 
those old days ‘of which he was now ashamed,’ So that, what with 
his knowledge of himself, and what with his sympathetic penetration 
into the hearts of others, he had doubtless materials enough for the 
picture which he has drawn here with such extraordinary power. 
He has sat for his own likeness; but there are ideal traits in the 


picture as well, 
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éx Tod adparos Tod Gavdrou tovTou. In construction rovrov might 
go with cdparos (‘from this body of death’): but it is far better to 
take it in the more natural connexion with 6avdrov ; ‘the body of 
this death’ which already has me in its clutches. Sin and death 
are inseparable : as the body involves me in sin it also involves me 
in mortality; physical death to be followed by eternal, the death of 
the body by the death of the soul. 

25. dpa ov x.7.A. A terse compressed summary of the previous 
paragraph, vv. 7-24, describing in two strokes the state of things 
prior to the intervention of Christ. The expression is that which 
comes from deep feeling. The particular phrases hardly seem to 
need further explanation. 

elxaptotS 7 Och. The true reading is probably xapis 7G Ocg. The 
evidence stands thus. 

xdpis TG @e@ B, Sah., Orig. semel Hieron. semel. 

xapis 5¢ TH OCG NC? (ae C* non liguet) minusc. alig., Boh. Arm , Cyr.- 

Alex, Jo.-Damasc. 

% xdpis TOD Ocod DE 38, de Vulg., Orig.-lat. 42s Hieron. semel Ambrstr. 

% xapis Tod Kupiov F G, fg, cf. Iren.-lat. 

evyapioT® 72 OCH N*AKLP &c., Syrr. Goth., Orig. ds Chrys. 

Theodrt. al. [evxapiar® ©e@ Method. af. Epiph. cod., sed xapis TO 
©c@ vel xapis 5¢ +O O€P Epiph. edd. pr.; vid. Bonwetsch, Alethodius 
von Olympus, i. 204.] 

It is easy to see how the reading of B would explain all the rest. The 
reading of the mass of MSS. would be derived from it (not at once but by 
successive steps) by the doubling of two pairs of letters, 

ToyTOoy/ ey ]yapic[Tw ]Tweew. 
The descent of the other readings may be best represented by a table. 


yapic ihe Oc 
i. Thee BOL Fo see , | a“ a 
eyyapicTa® TH Oe@ 
y4pic sé TH Oe H xdpic toy Oeoy (OF) 
A yApic toy Kypioy (Ky) 


The other possibility would be that «vapor 7H OcH had got reduced to 
xdpis TG Oe by successive dropping of letters. But this must have taken 
place very early, It is also conceivable that xapis 5¢ preceded xdpis only. 


The Inward Confiict. 


Two subjects for discussion are raised, or are commonly treated 
as if they were raised, by this section. (1) Is the experience 
described that of the regenerate or unregenerate man? (2) Is it, 
or is it not, the experience of St. Paul himself? 

1 (a). Origen and the mass of Greek Fathers held that the 
passage refers to the unregenerate man. (i) Appeal is made to 
such expressions as mempaycvos ind thy duapriay ver. 14, Karepydopay 
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[ro Kaxdv] VV. 19, 20, radairwpos éyd avOpwmos ver. 24. It is argued 
that language like this is nowhere found of the regenerate state. 
(ii) When other expressions are adduced which seem to make for 
the opposite conclusion, it is urged that parallels to them may be 
quoted from Pagan literature, ¢.g. the video meliora of Ovid and 
many other like sayings in Euripides, Xenophon, Seneca, Epictetus 
(see Dr. T. K. Abbott on ver. 15 of this chapter). (iii) The use of 
the present tense is explained as dramatic. The Apostle throws 
himself back into the time which he is describing. 

(8) Another group of writers, Methodius (ob. 310 a.p.), Augustine 
and the Latin Fathers generally, the Reformers especially on the 
Calvinistic side, refer the passage rather to the regenerate. (i) An 
Opposite set of expressions is quoted, pod [rd xaxdv] ver. 15, Oédw 
Tovey TO KaAGy VET. 21, cvvndouat TH vou Ver. 22. It is said that these 
are inconsistent with the dmy\Aorpiwpévor Kai €xOpoi of Col. i. 21 and 
with descriptions like that of Rom. viii. 7, 8. (ii) Stress is laid on 
the present tenses: and in proof that these imply a present experi- 
ence, reference is made to passages like 1 Cor. ix. 27 tmwma{w pov 
76 g@pua kai Sovlaywy@. That even the regenerate may have this 
mixed experience is thought to be proved, e.g. by Gal. v. 17. 

Clearly there is a double strain of language. The state of things 
described is certainly a conflict in which opposite forces are struggling 
for the mastery. 

Whether such a state belongs to the regenerate or the unre- 
generate man seems to push us back upon the further question, 
What we mean by ‘regenerate.’ The word is used in a higher and 
a lower sense. In the lower sense. it is applied to all baptized 
Christians. In that sense there can be little doubt that the 
experience described may fairly come within it. 

But on the other hand, the higher stages of the spiritual life seem 
to be really excluded. The sigh of relief in ver. 25 marks a dividing 
line between a period of conflict and a period where conflict is 
practically ended. This shows that the present tenses are in any 
case not to be taken too literally. Three steps appear to be 
distinguished, (i) the life of unconscious morality (ver. 9), happy, 
but only from ignorance and thoughtlessness ; (ii) then the sharp 
collision between law and the sinful appetites waking to activity ; 
(iii) the end which is at last put to the stress and strain of this 
collision by the intervention of Christ and of the Spirit of Christ, of 
which more will be said in the next chapter. The state there 
described is that of the truly and fully regenerate; the prolonged 
struggle which precedes seems to be more rightly defined as znéer 
regenerandum (Gif. after Dean Jackson). 

Or perhaps we should do better still to refuse to introduce so 
technical a term as ‘regeneration’ into a context from which it is 
wholly absent. St. Paul, it is true, regarded Christianity as operating 
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a change in man. But here, whether the moment described is 
before or after the embracing of Christianity, in any case abstraction 
is made of all that is Christian. Law and the soul are brought face 
to face with each other, and there is nothing between them. Not 
until we come to ver. 25 is there a single expression used which 
belongs to Christianity. And the use of it marks that the conflict 
is ended. 

(2) As to the further question whether St. Paul is speaking of 
himself or of ‘some other man’ we observe that the crisis which is 
described here is not at least the same as that which is commonly 
known as his ‘ Conversion.’ Here the crisis is moral; there it was 
in the first instance intellectual, turning upon the acceptance of 
the proposition that Jesus was truly the Messiah. The decisive 
point in the conflict may be indeed the appropriation of Christ 
through His Spirit, but it is at least not an intellectual conviction, 
such as might exist along with a severe moral struggle. On the 
other hand, the whole description is so vivid and so sincere, so 
evidently wrung from the anguish of direct personal experience, 
that it is difficult to think of it as purely imaginary. It is really 
not so much imaginary as imaginative. It is not a literal photo- 
graph of any one stage in the Apostle’s career, but it is a con- 
structive picture drawn by him in bold lines from elements sup- 
plied to him by self-introspection. We may well believe that the 
regretful reminiscence of bright unconscious innocence goes back 
to the days of his own childhood before he had begun to feel the 
conviction of Sin. The incubus of the Law he had felt most 
keenly when he was a ‘Pharisee of the Pharisees.’ Without 
putting an exact date to the struggle which follows we shall prob- 
ably not be wrong in referring the main features of it especially to 
the period before his Conversion, It was then that the powerless- 
ness of the Law to do anything but aggravate sin was brought 
home to him. And all his experience, at whatever date, of the 
struggle of the natural man with temptation is here gathered 
together and concentrated in a single portraiture. It would 
obviously be a mistake to apply a generalized experience like 
this too rigidly. The process described comes to different men 
at different times and in different degrees; to one early, to an- 
other later; in one man it would lead up to Christianity, in 
another it might follow it; in one it would be quick and sudden, 
in another the slow growth of years. We cannot lay down any 
rule. In any case it is the mark of a genuine faith to be able to 
say with the Apostle, ‘Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ It is just in his manner to sum up thus in a sen- 
tence what he is about to expand into a chapter. The break 
neue at a very suitable place: ch. viii is the true conclusion to 
ch, vii 
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SZ. Paul’s View of the Law. 


It was in his view of the Mosaic Law that St. Paul must have 
seemed most revolutionary to his countrymen. And yet it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he ever lost that reverence for the 
Law as a Divine institution in which every Jew was born and bred 
and to which he himself was still more completely committed by 
his early education as a Pharisee (Gal. i. 14; Phil. iii. 5 f.). This 
old feeling of his comes out in emotional passages like Rom. ix. 4 
(cf. iii. 2; ii. 25, &c.). And even where, as in the section before 
us, he is bringing out most forcibly the ineffectiveness of the Law 
to restrain human passion the Apostle still lays down expressly 
that the Law itself is ‘ holy and righteous and good’; and a little 
lower down (ver. 14) he gives it the epithet ‘spiritual,’ which is 
equivalent to ascribing to it a direct Divine origin. 

It was only because of his intense sincerity and honesty in 
facing facts that St. Paul ever brought himself to give up his 
belief in the sufficiency of the Law; and there is no greater proof 
of his power and penetration of mind than the way in which, 
when once his thoughts were turned into this channel, he followed 
out the whole subject into its inmost recesses. We can hardly 
doubt that his criticism of the Law as a principle of religion dates 
back to a time before his definite conversion to Christianity. The 
process described in this chapter clearly belongs to a period when 
the Law of Moses was the one authority which the Apostle re- 
cognized. It represents just the kind of difficulties and struggles 
which would be endured long before they led to a complete shift- 
ing of belief, and which would only lead to it then because a new 
and a better solution had been found. The apparent suddenness 
of St. Paul’s conversion was due to the tenacity with which he 
held on to his Jewish faith and his reluctance to yield to con- 
clusions which were merely negative. It was not till a whole 
group of positive convictions grew up within him and showed their 
power of supplying the vacant place that the Apostle withdrew his 
allegiance, and when he had done so came by degrees to see 
the true place of the Law in the Divine economy. 

From the time that he came to write the Epistle to the Romans 
the process is mapped out before us pretty clearly. 

The doubts began, as we have seen, in psychological experience. 
With the best will in the world St. Paul had found that really to 
keep the Law was a matter of infinite difficulty. However much 
it drew him one way there were counter influences which drew 
him another. And these counter influences proved the stronger 
of the two. The Law itself was cold, inert, passive. It pointed 
severely to the path of right and duty, but there its function 
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ended; it gave no help towards the performance of that which it 
required. Nay, by a certain strange perversity in human nature, 
it seemed actually to provoke to disobedience. The very fact 
that a thing was forbidden seemed to make its attractions all the 
greater (Rom. vii. 8). And so the last state was worse than the 
first. The one sentence in which St. Paul sums up his experience 
of Law is &a& vépou émlyvwors dpaptias (Rom, iii. 20). Its effect 
therefore was only to increase the condemnation : it multiplied sin 
(Rom, v. 20); it worked wrath (Rom. iv. 15); it brought man- 
kind under a curse (Gal. iii. 10). 

And this was equally true of the individual and of the race ; the 
better and fuller the law the more glaring was the contrast to the 
practice of those who lived under it. The Jews were at the head 
of all mankind in their privileges, but morally they were not much 
better than the Gentiles. In the course of his travels St. Paul was 
led to visit a number of the scattered colonies of Jews, and when 
he compares them with the Gentiles he can only turn upon them 
a biting irony (Rom. ii. 17-29). 

The truth must be acknowledged; as a system, Law of what- 
ever kind had failed. The breakdown of the Jewish Law was 
most complete just because that law was the best. It stood out 
in history as a monument, revealing the right and condemning 
the wrong, heaping up the pile of human guilt, and nothing 
more. On a large scale for the race, as on a snuall scale for the 
individual, the same verdict held, da vépou emiyvwors dwaprias, 

Clearly the fault of all this was not with the Law. The fault 
lay in the miserable weakness of human nature (Rom. viii. 3). 
The Law, as a code of commandments, did all that it was intended 
to do. But it needed to be supplemented. And it was just this 
supplementing which Christianity brought, and by bringing it set 
the Law in its true light and in its right place in the evolution of 
the Divine plan. St. Paul sees spread before him the whole ex- 
panse of history. The dividing line across it is the Coming of 
the Messiah. All previous to that is a period of Law—first of 
imperfect law, such law as was supplied by natural religion and 
conscience ; and then of relatively perfect law, the law given by 
God from Sinai. It was not to be supposed that this gift of law 
increased the sum of human happiness. Rather the contrary. 
In the infancy of the world, as in the infancy of the individual, 
there was a blithe unconsciousness of right and wrong; impulse 
was followed wherever it led; the primrose path of enjoyment 
had no dark shadow cast over it. Law was this dark shadow. 
In proportion as it became stricter, it deepened the gloom. If 
law had been kept, or where law was kept, it brought with it 
a new kind of happiness; but to a serious spirit like St. Paul’s 
it seemed as if the law was never kept—never satisfactorily 
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~ kept—at all. There was a Rabbinical commonplace, a stern 
rule of self-judgement, which was fatal to peace of mind: ‘ Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law and yet stumble in one point, 
he is become guilty of all’ (Jas. ii, 10; cf. Gal. iii. 16; Rom. 
x. 5). Any true happiness therefore, any true relief, must be 
sought elsewhere. And it was this happiness and relief which 
St. Paul sought and found in Christ. The last verse of ch. vii 
marks the point at which the great burden which lay upon the 
conscience rolls away; and the next chapter begins with an 
uplifting of the heart in recovered peace and serenity; ‘ There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’ 

Taken thus in connexion with that new order of things into 
which it was to pass and empty itself, the old order of Law had at 
last its difficulties cleared away. It remained as a stage of 
salutary and necessary discipline. All God’s ways are not bright 
upon the surface. But the very clouds which He draws over the 
heavens will break in blessings; and break just at that moment 
when their darkness is felt to be most oppressive. St. Paul him- 
self saw the gloomy period of law through to its end (rédos yap 
vopov Xptoros cis Sexatoovyny marti rH meorevorvre Rom. x. 4); and 
his own pages reflect, better than any other, the new hopes and 
energies by which it was succeeded. 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT. 
THE FRUITS OF THE, INCARNATION. 


VIII. 1-4. Zhe result of Christ’s interposition ts to 
dethrone Sin from its tyranny tn the human heart, and to 
instal in its stead the Spirit of Christ. Thus what the 
Law of Moses tried to do but failed, the Incarnation has 
accomplished. 


1This being so, no verdict of ‘Guilty’ goes forth any longer 
against the Christian. He lives in closest union with Christ. 
2 The Spirit of Christ, the medium of that union, with all its life- 
giving energies, enters and issues its laws from his heart, dis- 
possessing the old usurper Sin, putting an end to its authority and 
to the fatal results which it brought with it, *For where the old 
system failed, the new system has succeeded. The Law of Moses 
could not get rid of Sin. The weak place in its action was that 
our poor human nature was constantly tempted and fell. But now 
God Himself has interposed by sending the Son of His love to 
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take upon Him that same human nature with all its attributes 
except sin: in that nature He died to free us from sin: and this 
Death of His carried with it a verdict of condemnation against Sin 
and of acquittal for its victims; ‘so that from henceforth what the 
Law lays down as right might be fulfilled by us who regulate our 
lives not according to the appetites and passions of sense, but at 
the dictates of the Spirit. 


1 ff. This chapter is, as we have seen, an expansion of xdpus 7 
Gcd Sid "Inood Xpiorod rod Kupiov judy in the last verse of ch. vii. It 
describes the innermost circle of the Christian Life from its begin- 
ning to its end—that life of which the Apostle speaks elsewhere 
(Col. iii. 3) as ‘hid with Christ in God.’ It works gradually up 
through the calm exposition and pastoral entreaty of vv. 1-17 to 
the more impassioned outlook and deeper introspection of vv. 18-30, 
and thence to the magnificent climax of wv. 31-39. 


There is evidence that Marcion retained vv. 1-11 of this chapter, probably 
with no very noticeable variation from the text which has come down to us 
(we do not know which of the two competing readings he had in ver. 10). 
Tertullian leaps from viii. 11 to x. 2, implying that much was cut out, but 
we cannot determine how much. 


1. xatdkpipa. One of the formulae of Justification: xardxpiocs 
and katdkpima are correlative to dixaiwots, Sucaiwua; both sets of 
phrases being properly forensic. Here, however, the phrase rois 
ev X. I, which follows shows that the initial stage in the Christian 
career, which is in the strictest sense the stage of Justification, has 
been left behind and the further stage of union with Christ has 
succeeded to it. In this stage too there is the same freedom from 
condemnation, secured by a process which is explained more fully 
in ver. 3 (cf. vi. 7-10). The xardxpiots which used to fall upon the 
sinner now falls upon his oppressor Sin. 


py katd odpka mepiratotcw, d\Ad katd veto. An interpolation 
introduced (from ver. 4) at two steps; the first clause 2) #aTd odpxa wepita- 
tovow in AD? 137, fm Vulg. Pesh. Goth. Arm., Bas. Chrys.; the second 
clause dAAd xara mvedua in the mass of later authorities N°CD°EKLP &c,; 
the older uncials with the Egyptian and Ethiopic Versions, the Latin Version 
of Origen and perhaps Origen himself with a fourth-century dialogue attri- 
buted to him, Athanasius and others omit both. 


2. 6 vopos tod Mvednaros = the authority exercised by the Spirit. 
We have had the same somewhat free use of véyos in the last 
chapter, esp. in ver. 23 6 vdpos rod vods, 6 vduos rhs duaprias: it is no 
longer a ‘code’ but an authority producing regulated action such 
as would be produced by a code. 

Tod Nvevparos tis Lwijs. The gen. expresses the ‘ effect wrought’ 


(Gif.), but it also expresses more : the Spirit brings life because it 
essentially zs life, 
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ev Xpiote ‘I nooo goes with jAevApoce: the authority of the Spirit 
operating through the union with Christ, freed me, &c. For the 
phrase itself see on ch. vi. 11 


HAcv0épwoe pe. A small group of important authorities (NX BF G, 
m Pesh., Tert. 1/2 vel fotius 2/2 Chrys. codd.) has j\«ev0épwoév oe. The 
combination of & B with Latin and Syriac authorities shows that this reading 
must be extremely early, going back to the time before the Western text 
diverged from the main body. Still it can hardly be right, as the second 
person is nowhere suggested in the context, and it is more probable that ce 
is only a mechanical repetition of the last syllable of 7AcvOépwoe (ce). 
Dr. Hort suggests the omission of both pronouns (yds also being found), 
and although the evidence for this is confined to some MSS. of Arm, (to 
which Dr. Hort would add ‘perhaps’ the commentary of Origen as repre- 
sented by Rufinus, but this is not certain), it was a very general tendency 
among scribes to supply an object to verbs originally without one. We do 
not expect a return to first pers. sing. after rots éy X.’I., and the scanty 
evidence for omission may be to some extent paralleled, e.g. by that for the 
omission of evpyxévar in iv. 1, for ef ye in v. 6, or for ydpis TO Oc@ in vii. 25. 
But we should hardly be justified in doing more than placing ye in brackets, 


Grd toG vdpou TAS Gpaptias Kal tod Qavdrov = the authority 
exercised by Sin and ending in Death: see on vii. 23, and on 
6 vou. T. mveup, above. 

3. 76 yap duvatov tod véyou. Two questions arise as to these 
words. (1) What is their construction? ‘The common view, 
adopted also by Gif. (who compares Eur. Zroad. 489), is that they 
form a sort of nom. absolute in apposition to the sentence. Gif. 
translates, ‘the impotence (see below) of the Law being this that,’ 
&c. It seems, however, somewhat better to regard the words in 
apposition not as nom. but as accus. : - 


A most accomplished scholar, the late Mr. James Riddell, in his ‘ Digest 
of Platonic Idioms’ (7he Apology of Plato, Oxford, 1877, p. 122), lays down 
two propositions about constructions like this: ‘ (i) These Noun-Phrases and 
Neuter-Pronouns are Accusatives. The prevalence of the Neuter Gender 
makes this difficult to prove; but such instances as are decisive afford an 
analogy for the rest: Theaet. 153 C énl rovros tov KoAopava, dvayKato 
mpookiBacwy «.7.A. Cf. Soph. O. 7. 603 “al rd éreyxov... wevOov, and 
the Adverbs dpyny, dxpnv, Thy mpwrny, &c. (ii) They represent, by Appo- 
sition or Substitution, the sentence ttself. To say, that they are Cognate 
Accusatives, or in Apposition with the (unexpressed) Cognate Accus., would 
be inadequate to the facts. For (1) in most of the instances the sense points 
out that the Noun-Phrase or Pronoun stands over against the sentence, or 
portion of a sentence, as a whole; (2) in many of them, not the internal 
force but merely the rhetorical or logical form of the sentence is in view. It 
might be said that they are Predicates, while the sentence itself is the 
Subject.’ [Examples follow, but that from 7heaet. given above is as clear 
as any.| This seems to criticize by anticipation the view of Va., who regards 
70 advy. as accus. but practically explains it as in apposition to a cognate 
accus. which is not expressed: ‘The impossible thing of the Law... God 
[effected ; that is He] condemned sin in the flesh.’ It is true that an apt 
parallel is quoted from 2 Cor. vi. 13 tiv be abriy dyripuodiay tharivOnre 
xol tpeis: but this would seem to come under the same rule. The argument 
that if 7d ddvv. had been accus. it would probably have stood at the end of 
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the sentence, like 7iv AoyiKiy AaTpelay buoy in Rom. xii. 1, appears to be 

refuted by rdv xoAopava in Theaet. above. Win. Gr. § xxxii. 7, p. 290 E. T. 

while recognizing the accus. use (§ lix. 9, p. 669 E. T.), seems to prefer to 

take 76 ddvv. as nom. So too Mey. Lips. &c. 

(2) Is rd ddvv. active or passive? Gif, after Fri. (cf. also Win. 
ut sup.) contends for the former, on the ground that if advv. were 
passive it should be followed by 76 véu@ not rod véuov. Tertullian 
(De Res. Carn. 46) gives the phrase an active sense and retains the 
gen., guod invalidum erat legis. But onthe other hand if not Origen 
himself, at least Rufinus the translator of Origen has a passive 
rendering, and treats rod yéuov as practically equivalent to 76 vépo: 
quod tmposstbile erat legi*. Yet Rufinus himself clearly uses 
impossibil’s. in an active sense in his comment; and the Greek of 
Origen, as given in Cramer’s Catena, p. 125, appears to make 16 
advy, active: Somep yap 7 apety idia pices ioxupd, ovtw kai 9 Kakia Kal 
Ta an’ adtns acbery kat advvata ... Tov ToLovTov vduov n hvots advvatds 
éort. Similarly Cyr.-Alex. (who finds fault with the structure of the 
sentence): rd ddvvarov, rouréore To dodevovv. Wulg.and Cod. Clarom. 
are slightly more literal: gaod zmpossibile erat legis. ‘The gen. might 
mean that there was a spot within the range or domain of Law 
marked ‘impossible,’ a portion of the field which it could not 
control. On the whole the passive sense appears to us to be more 
in accordance with the Biblical use of aduv. and also to give a some- 
what easier construction: if rd advv. is active it is not quite a simple 
case of apposition to the sentence, but must be explained as a sort 
of nom. absolute (‘ The impotence of the Law being this that,’ &c., 
Gif.), which seems rather strained. But it must be confessed that 
the balance of ancient authority is strongly in favour of this way of 
taking the words, and that on a point—the natural interpretation of 
language— where ancient authority is especially valuable. 


An induction from the use of LXX and N.T. would seem to show that 
ddvvaros masc. and fem. was always active (so twice in N. T., twenty-two 
times [3 vv. ll.) in LXX, Wisd. xvii. 14 tiv dddvarov oytws vinta Kal éf 
aduvarov ddov puxayv émedPovoay, being alone somewhat ambiguous and 
peculiar), while d5vv. neut. was always passive (so five times in LXX, seven 
in N.T.). It is true that the exact phrase 7d advvaroy does not occur, but 
in Luke xviii. 27 we have ra ddvvara wapd dvOpwras duvara ears Tapa TH Ocd. 


év @: not ‘because’ (Fri. Win. Mey. Alf.), but ‘in which’ or 
‘wherein,’ defining the point in which the impossibility (inability) 
of the Law consisted. For nodéver 8:4 rijs capxds comp, vii. 22, 23. 
The Law points the way to what is right, but frail humanity is 
tempted and falls, and so the Law’s good counsels come to nothing. 

tov éautod vidv, The emphatic éavrod brings out the community 
of nature between the Father and the Son: cf. rod idiou viod ver. 32; 
tov viod ris dydmns avrod Col. i, 13. 


® The text is not free from suspicion. 
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év dpoudpatt capkds dpaptias: the flesh of Christ is ‘like’ ours 
inasmuch as it is flesh; ‘like,’ and only ‘like,’ because it is not 
sinful: ostendit nos quidem habere carnem peccati, Filium vero Det 
stmilitudinem habuisse carnts peccati, non carnem peccati (Orig.-lat.). 

Pfleiderer and Holsten contend that even the flesh of Christ was 
‘sinful flesh,’ i.e. capable of sinning ; but they are decisively refuted 
by Gif. p. 165. Neither the Greek nor the argument requires that 
the flesh of Christ shall be regarded as sinful flesh, though it is 
His Flesh—His Incarnation—which brought Him into contact 
with Sin, 

Kat tept dpaptias. This phrase is constantly used in the O.T. 
for the ‘sin-offering’; so ‘more than fifty times in the Book of 
Leviticus alone’ (Va.); and it is taken in this sense here by Orig.- 
lat. Quod hostia pro peccato factus est Christus, et oblatus sit pro 
purgatione peccatorum, omnes Scripturae testantur ... Per hanc ergo 
hostiam carnis suae, quae dicttur pro peccato, damnavit peccatum in 
carne, &c. The ritual of the sin-offering is fully set forth in Lev. iv. 
The most characteristic feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of 
the horns of the altar of incense. Its object was to make atonement 
especially for sins of ignorance. It was no doubt typical of the 
Sacrifice of Christ. Still we need not suppose the phrase mepi 
apapt. here specially limited to the sense of ‘sin-offering.’ It 
includes every sense in which the Incarnation and Death of Christ 
had relation to, and had it for their object to remove, human sin. 

kavéxpwe Thy dpaptiav év tH capi. The key to this difficult 
clause is supplied by ch. vi. 7-10. By the Death of Christ upon the 
Cross, a death endured in His human nature, He orce and for ever 
broke off all contact with Sin, which could only touch Him through 
that nature. Henceforth Sin can lay no claim against Him. 
Neither can it Jay any claim against the believer; for the believer 
also has died with Christ. Henceforth when Sin comes to prosecute 
its claim, it is cast in its suit and its former victim is acquitted. 
The one culminating and decisive act by which this state of things 
was brought about is the Death of Christ, to which all the subse- 
quent immunity of Christians is to be referred. 


The parallel passage, vi. 6-11, shows that this summary 
condemnation of Sin takes place in the Death of Christ, and not 
in His Life; so that caréxpive cannot be adequately explained either 
by the proof which Christ’s Incarnation gave that human nature 
might be sinless, or by the contrast of His sinlessness with man’s 
sin. In Matt. xii. 41, 42 (‘the men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 
judgement with this generation, and shall condemn it, &c.) karaxpivew 
has this sense of ‘condemn by contrast,’ but there is a greater fulness 
of meaning here. 

The ancients rather miss the mark in their comments on this passage, 


Thus Orig.-lat. damnavit peccatum, hoc est, fugavit peccatum et abstulat 
o 
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(comp. T. K. Abbott, ‘effectually condemned so as to expel’): but it does 
not appear how this was done. The commoner view is based on Chrys., 
who claims for the incarnate Christ a threefold victory over Sin, as not 
yielding to it, as overcoming it (in a forensic sense), and convicting it of 
injustice in handing over to death His own sinless body as if it were sinful. 
Similarly Euthym.-Zig. and others in part, Cyr.-Alex. explains the victory 
of Christ over Sin as passing over to the Christian through the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost and the Eucharist (a 7ijs pvotixhs evAoyias). This is 
at least right in so far as it lays stress on the identification of the Christian 
with Christ. But the victory over sin does not rest on the mere fact of 
sinlessness, but on the absolute severance from sin involved in the Death 
upon the Cross and the Resurrection. 


év TH oapki goes with xaréxpwe, The Death of Christ has the 
efficacy which it has because it is the death of His Flesh: by means 
of death He broke for ever the power of Sin upon Him (vi. 10; 
Heb. vii. 16; x. 10; 1 Pet. iii, 18); but through the mystical 
union with Him the death of His Flesh means the death of ours 
(Lips.). 

4. ‘ Sixalwpa: ‘the justifying,’ Wic., ‘the justification,’ Rhem. 
after Vulg. zustificatio; Tyn. is better, ‘the rightewesnes requyred 
of (i.e. by) the lawe.’ We have already seen that the proper sense 
of 8:katwyua is ‘that which is laid down as right,’ ‘that which has the 
force of right’: hence it = here the statutes of the Law, as righteous 
statutes. Comp. on i. 32; ii. 26. 


It is not clear how Chrys. (= Euthym.-Zig.) gets for diafwpa the sense 
76 Tédos, 6 Gkomds, TO KaTOpOwpa. 


Tots ph Kata odpka twepttatrovow: ‘those who walk by the rule 
of the flesh,’ whose guiding principle is the flesh (and its grati- 
fication). The antithesis of Flesh and Spirit is the subject of 
the next section. 


THE LIFE OF THE FLESH AND THE LIFE OF 
THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 5-11. Compare the two states. The life of self- 
indulgence involves the breach of God’s law, hostility to 
Fim, and death. Submission to the Spirit brings with tt 
true life and the sense of reconciliation. You therefore, 
if you are sincere Christians, have in the presence of the 
Spirit a sure pledge of immortality. 

* These two modes of life are directly opposed to one another. 
If any man gives way to the gratifications of sense, then these and 
nothing else occupy his thoughts and determine the bent of his 
character. And on the other hand, those who let the Holy Spirit 
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guide them fix their thoughts and affections on things spiritual. 
* They are opposed in their nature; they are opposed also in their 
consequences. For the consequence of having one’s bent towards 
the things of the flesh is death—both of soul and body, both here 
and hereafter. Just as to surrender one’s thoughts and motives to 
the Spirit brings with it a quickened vitality through the whole man, 
and a tranquillizing sense of reconciliation with God. 

7The gratifying of the flesh can lead only to death, because it 
implies hostility to God. It is impossible for one who indulges the - 
flesh at the same time to obey the law of God. *And those who 
are under the influence of the flesh cannot please God. *But you, 
as Christians, are no longer under the influence of the flesh. You 
are rather under that of the Spirit, if the Spirit of God (which, be it 
remembered, is the medium of personal contact with God and 
Christ) is really in abiding communion with you. ™But if Christ, 
through His Spirit, thus keeps touch with your souls, then mark 
how glorious is your condition. Your body it is true is doomed to 
death, because it is tainted with sin; but your spirit—the highest 
part of you—has life infused into it because of its new state of 
righteousness to which life is so nearly allied. ‘In possessing the 
Spirit you have a guarantee of future resurrection. It links you to 
Him whom God raised from the dead. And so even these perish- 
able human bodies of yours, though they die first, God will restore 
to life, through the operation of (or, having regard to) that Holy 
Spirit by whom they are animated. 


5. ppovodow: ‘set their minds, or their hearts upon.’ ¢poveiv 
denotes the whole action of the dpny, i.e. of the affections and will 
as well as of the reason; cf. Matt. xvi. 23 od poveis ra rod Ocod, 
G\Xa Ta tev avOporov : Rom. xii. 16; Phil. iii. 19; Col. ili. 2, &c. 

6. dpdvnpa: the content of ppoveiv, the general bent of thought 
and motive. Here, as elsewhere in these chapters, capé is that side 
of human nature on which it is morally weak, the side on which 
man’s physical organism leads him into sin. 

O@dvatos. Not merely is the pdvnua rijs capxds death in effect, 
inasmuch as it has death for its goal, but it is also a present death, 
inasmuch as its present condition contains the seeds which by 
their own inherent force will develop into the death both of body 
and soul. 

fw. In contrast with the state of things just described, where 
the whole bent of the mind is towards the things of the Spirit, not 
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only is there ‘life’ in the sense that a career so ordered will issue in 
life; it has already in itself the germs of life. As the Spirit itself is 
in Its essence living, so does It impart that which must live. 


For a striking presentation of the Biblical doctrine of Life see Hort, 
Hulsean Lectures, pp. 98 ff., 189 ff. The following may be quoted: ‘ The 
sense of life which Israel enjoyed was, however, best expressed in the choice 
of the name “life” as a designation of that higher communion with God 
which grew forth in due time as the fruit of obedience and faith. The 
psalmist or wise man or prophet, whose heart had sought the face of the 
Lord, was conscious of a second or divine life, of which the first or natural 
life was at once the image and the foundation; a life not imprisoned in 
some secret recess of his soul, but filling his whole self, and overflowing 
upon the earth around him’ (p. 98). Add St. Paul’s doctrine of the in- 
dwelling Spirit, and the intensity of his language becomes intelligible. 


eipyvn = as we have seen not only (i) the state of reconciliation 
with God, but (ii) the sense of that reconciliation which diffuses 
a feeling of harmony and tranquillity over the whole man. 

7. This verse assigns the reason why the ‘mind of the flesh is 
death,’ at the same time bringing out the further contrast between 
the mind of the flesh and that of the Spirit suggested by the 
description of the latter as not only ‘life’ but ‘peace.’ The mind 
of the flesh is the opposite of peace; it involves hostility to God, 
declared by disobedience to His Law. This disobedience is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of giving way to the flesh. 

8. ot 8€: not as AV. ‘so then,’ as if it marked a consequence or 
conclusion from ver. 7, but ‘And’: ver. 8 merely repeats the 
substance of ver. 7 in a slightly different form, no longer abstract 
but personal. The way is thus paved for a more direct application 
to the readers. 

9. év capki,... év mvedpatt. Observe how the thought mounts 
gradually upwards. etvac év capxi = ‘to be under the domination of 
[the] flesh’; corresponding to this civae ev mvevpart = ‘to be under 
the domination of [the] spirit,’ 1.e. in the first instance, the human 
spirit. Just as in the one case the man takes his whole bent and 
bias from the lower part of his nature, so in the other case he takes 
it from the highest part of his nature. But that highest part, the 
nvedua, is what it is by virtue of its affinity to God. It is essentially 
that part of the man which holds communion with God: so that 
the Apostle is naturally led to think of the Divine influences which 
act upon the mvedya. He rises almost imperceptibly through the 
nvedpa Of man to the IIvedua of God. From thinking of the way in 
which the mvedya in its best moods acts upon the character he 
passes on to that influence from without which keeps it in its best 
moods. This is what he means when he says ciep Iveta Ccod 
oixet ev tpiv. oikeiv é€v denotes a settled permanent penetrative 
influence. Such an influence, from the Spirit of God, St. Paul 
assumes to be inseparable from the higher life of the Christian. 
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The way in which éy capi is opposed to év mvedpan, and further 
the way in which éy mvevuare passes from the spirit of man to the 
Spirit of God, shows that we must not press the local significance of 
the preposition too closely. We must not interpret any cf the 
varied expressions which the Apostle uses in such a sense as to 
infringe upon the distinctness of the human and Divine personalities. 
The one thing which is characteristic of personality is distinctness 
from all other personalities ; and this must hold good even of the 
relation of man to God. The very ease with which St. Paul changes 
and inverts his metaphors shows that the Divine immanence with 
him nowhere means Buddhistic or Pantheistic absorption. We 
must be careful to keep clear of this, but short of it we may use the 
language of closest intimacy. All that friend can possibly receive 
from friend we may believe that man is capable of receiving from 
God. See the note on év Xpior@ “Inood in vi. 11; and for the anti- 
thesis of cap£ and mvedua the small print note on vii. 14. 

ei 3€ tus. A characteristic delicacy of expression: when he is 
speaking on the positive side St. Paul assumes that his readers have 
the Spirit, but when he is speaking on the negative side he will not 
say bluntly ‘if you have not the Spirit,’ but he at once throws 
his sentence into a vague and general force, ‘if any one has 
not,’ &c. 


There are some good remarks on the grammar of the conditional clauses 
in this verse and in vv. 10, 25, in Burton, J. and T. §§ 469, 242, 261. 


oux éotw adtod: he is no true Christian. This amounts to 
saying that all Christians ‘have-the Spirit’ in greater or less 
degree. 

10. «i 8€ Xprotds. It will be observed that St. Paul uses the 
phrases Hveipa Gcod, Mvedpa Xpicrov, and Xpiords in these two verses 
as practically interchangeable. On the significance of this in its 
bearing upon the relation of the Divine Persons see below. 

76 pev oGpa vexpdy Su Guaptiov. St. Paul is putting forward first 
the negative and then the positive consequences of the indwelling 
of Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, in the soul. But what is the 
meaning of ‘the body is dead because of sin?’ Of many ways of 
taking the words, the most important seem to be these: (i) ‘the 

_body is dead zmputative, in baptism (vi. 2 ff.), as a consequence of 
sin which made this implication of the body in the Death of Christ 
necessary’ (Lips.). But in the next verse, to which this clearly 
points forward, the stress lies not on death imputed but on physical 
death. (ii) ‘The body is dead myséce, as no longer the instrument 
of sin ( sans énergie productrice des aces charnels), because of sin— 
to which it led’ (Oltr.). This is open to the same objection as the 
last, with the addition that it does not give a satisfactory explanation 
of 8¢ duapriay, (iii) It remains to take vexpév in the plain sense of 
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‘physical death, and to go back for 8 duapriay not to vi. 2 ff. but 
to v. 12 ff., so that it would be the sin of Adam and his descendants 
(Aug. Gif. Go.) perpetuated to the end of time. Olltr. objects that 
vexpov in this case ought to be @yyrév, but the use of vexpdv gives 
a more vivid and pointed contrast to ¢7—‘a dead thing.’ 

7d 8é mvedpa fw} 81d Sixacocdvyy. Clearly the mvedya here meant 
is the human zvedpa which has the properties of life infused into it 
by the presence of the Divine mveiya. (wn is to be taken in a wide 
sense, but with especial stress on the future eternal life. d1a dixato- 
aumy is also to be taken in a wide sense: it includes all the senses 
in which righteousness is brought home to man, first imputed, then 
imparted, then practised. 

11. St. Paul is fond of arguing from the Resurrection of Christ 
to the resurrection of the Christian (see p. 117 szp.). Christ is the 
drapxy (1 Cor. xv, 20, 23: the same power which raised Him will 
raise us (1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14); Phil. iii. 21; 1 Thess. 
iv.14). But nowhere is the argument given in so full and complete 
a formas here. The link which connects the believer with Christ, 
and makes him participate in Christ’s resurrection, is the possession 
of His Spirit (cp. 1 Thess. iv. 14 rods xotpnOévras Sia tov "Inood age 
avy ait). 

Std Tod évorkodvtos adtod Mvetparos. The authorities for the two 
readings, the gen. as above and the acc. da 16 evoixodv adrov Ivetua, 
seem at first sight very evenly divided. For gen. we have a long 
line of authorities headed by NAC, Clem.-Alex. For acc. we have 
a still longer line headed by B D, Orig. Iren.-lat. 


In fuller detail the evidence is as follows: 


&a rod évorxodvros K.7.A. NAC P? al., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. e. Maceden., 
Boh. Sah. Harcl. Arm. Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Method. (codd. Graec. 
locorum ab Epiphanio cttatorum) Cyr.-Hieros codd. plur. et ed. Did. 4/5 
Bas 4/4 Chrys. ad 1 Cor. xv. 45, Cyr.-Alex. ter, al. plur. 

Bid 75 évowodv x.7.A. BDEFGKLP &c., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath, Dial. ¢. 
Macedon.; Vulg. Pesh. (Sah. codd.); Iren.-lat. Orig. p/uries; Method. 
vers. slav, et codd, Epiphanii 1/3 e¢ ex parte 2/3, Cyr.-Hieros. cod. 
Did.-lat. semel (interp. Hieron.) Chrys. ad Joc. Tert. Hil. al. plur. 


When these lists are examined, it will be seen at once that the authorities 
for the gen, are predominantly Alexandrian, and those for the acc. predomi- 
nantly Western. The question is how far in each case this main body is 
reinforced by more independent evidence. From this point of view a some- 
what increased importance attaches to Harcl. Arm. Hippol. Cyr.-Hieros. 
Bas. on the side of the gen. and to B, Orig. on the side of the acc. The 
testimony of Method. is not quite clear. The first place in which the 
passage occurs is a quotation from Origen; here the true reading is probably 
did 70 évorxody, as elsewhere in that writer. The other two places belong to 
Methodius himself. Here too the Slavonic version has in both cases acc. ; 
the Greek preserved in Epiphanius has in one instance acc., in the other gen. 
It is perhaps on the whole probable that Method. himself read acc. and that 
gen. 1s due to Epiphanius, who undoubtedly was in the habit of using gen, 
In balancing the opposed evidence we remember that there is a distinct 
Western infusion in both B and Orig. in St. Panl’s Epistles, so that the ace 
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may rest not on the authority of two families of text, but only of one. On 
the other hand, to Alexandria we must add Palestine, which would count 
for something, though not very much, as being within the sphere of Alexan- 
drian influence, and Cappadocia, which would count for rather more; but 
what is of most importance is the attesting of the Alexandrian reading so far 
West as Hippolytus. Too much importance must not be attached to the 
assertion of the orthodox controversialist in the Dial. ¢. Macedonios, that 
gen. is found in ‘all the ancient copies’; the author of the dialogue allows 
that the reading is questionable. 


On the whole the preponderance seems to be slightly on the side 
of the gen., but neither reading can be ignored. Intrinsically the 
one reading is not clearly preferable to the other. St. Paul might 
have used equally well either form of expression. It is however 
hardly adequate to say with Dr. Vaughan that if we read the acc. 
the reference is ‘to the ennobling and consecrating effect of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the human body.’ The prominent 
idea is rather that the Holy Spirit is Itself essentially a Spirit of Life, 
and therefore it is natural that where It is life should be. The gen. 
brings out rather more the direct and personal agency of the Holy 
Spirit, which of course commended the reading to the supporters of 
orthodox doctrine in the Macedonian controversy. 


The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 


The doctrine of the Spirit of God or the Holy Spirit is taken 
over from the O.T., where we have it conspicuously in relation to 
Creation (Gen. i. 2), in relation to Prophecy (1 Sam. x. 10; xi. 6; 
xix. 20, 23, &c.), and in relation to-the religious life of the individual 
(Ps. li. r1) and of the nation (Is. Ixiii. 10 f.). It was understood 
that the Messiah had a plenary endowment of this Spirit (Is. xi. 2). 
And accordingly in the N.T. the Gospels unanimously record the 
visible, if symbolical, manifestation of this endowment (Mark i. 10; 
Jo. i. 32). And it is an expression of the same truth when in this 
passage and elsewhere St. Paul speaks of the Spirit of Christ 
convertibly with Christ Himself. Just as there are many passages 
in which he uses precisely the same language of the Spirit of God 
and of God Himself, so also there are many others in which he 
uses the same language of the Spirit of Christ and of Christ 
Himself. Thus the ‘demonstration of the Spirit’ is a demonstra- 
tion also of the ‘power of God’ (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5); the working of 
the Spirit is a working of God Himself (1 Cor. xii. 11 compared 
with ver. 6) and of Christ (Eph. iv. 11 compared with 1 Cor. xii. 
28, 4). To be ‘Christ’s’ is the same thing as to ‘live in the Spirit’ 
(Gal. v. 22 ff.). Nay, in one place Christ is expressly identified 
with ‘the Spirit’: ‘the Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Cor. iii. 17): a passage 
which has a seemingly remarkable parallel in Ignat. Ad Magn. xv 
‘ppwo be ¢y dpovoia Ocov, KeKTNpeEvos adudkpirov mvevpa, os éotw ‘Inoovs 
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Xpiorés (where however Bp. Lightfoot makes the antecedent to és 
not mvedua but the whole sentence ; his note should be read). The 
key to these expressions is really supplied by the passage before us, 
from which it appears that the communication of Christ to the soul 
is really the communication of His Spirit. And, strange to say, we 
find this language, which seems so individual, echoed not only possibly 
by Ignatius but certainly by St. John. As Mr. Gore puts it (Bamp/on 
Lectures, p. 132), ‘In the coming of the Spirit the Son too was to 
come; in the coming of the Son, also the Father. “ He will come 
unto you,” “I will come unto you,” “ We will come unto you” are 
interchangeable phrases’ (cf. St. John xiv. 16-23). 

This is the first point which must be borne clearly in mind: in 
their relation to the human soul the Father and the Son act through 
and are represented by the Holy Spirit. And yet the Spirit is not 
merged either in the Father or in the Son. This is the comple- 
mentary truth. Along with the language of identity there is other 
language which implies distinction. 

It is not only that the Spirit of God is related to God in the 
same sort of way in which the spirit of man is related to the man. 
In this very chapter the Holy Spirit is represented as standing over 
against the Father and pleading with Him (Rom. viii. 26f.), and 
a number of other actions which we should call ‘ personal’ are 
ascribed to Him—‘dwelling’ (vv. 9, 11), ‘leading’ (ver. 14), 
‘witnessing ’ (ver. 16), ‘assisting’ (ver. 26). In the last verse of 
2 Corinthians St. Paul distinctly co-ordinates the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son. And even where St. John speaks of the 
Son as coming again in the Spirit, it is not as the same but as 
‘other’; ‘another Paraclete will He give you’ (St. John xiv. 16). 
The language of identity is only partial, and is confined within 
strict limits. Nowhere does St. Paul give the name of ‘Spirit’ to 
Him who died upon the Cross, and rose again, and will return 
once more to judgement, There is a method running through the 
language of both Apostles, 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is really an extension, 
a natural if not necessary consequence, of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. As soon as it came to be clearly realized that the 
Son of God had walked the earth as an individual man among 
men it was inevitable that there should be recognized a dis- 
tinction, and such a distinction as in human language could only 
be, described as ‘personal’ in the Godhead. But if there was 
a twofold distinction, then it was wholly in accordance with the 
body of ideas derived from the O. T. to say also a threefold 
distinction. 

It is interesting to observe that in the presentation of this last 
step in the doctrine there is a difference between St. Paul and 
St. John corresponding to a difference in the experience of the 
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two Apostles. In both cases it is this actual experience which 
gives the standpoint from which they write. St. John, who had 
heard and seen and handled the Word of Life, who had stood 
beneath the cross and looked into the empty tomb, when he 
thinks of the coming of the Paraclete naturally thinks of Him 
as ‘another Paraclete.’ St. Paul, who had not had the same 
privileges, but who was conscious that from the moment of his 
vision upon the road to Damascus a new force had entered into 
his soul, as naturally connects the force and the vision, and sees in 
what he feels to be the work of the Spirit the work also of the 
exalted Son. To St. John the first visible Paraclete and the 
second invisible could not but be different; to St. Paul the in- 
visible influence which wrought so powerfully in him seemed to 
stream directly from the presence of Him whom he had heard 
from heaven call him by his name. 


SONSHIP AND HEIRSHIP. 


VIII. 12-17. Live then as men bound for such a destiny, 
ascetics as to your worldly life, heirs of immortality. The 
Spirit implanted and confirms in you the consciousness of 
your inheritance. It tells you that you are in a special sense 
sons of God, and that you must some day share the glory to 
which Christ, your Elder Brother, has gone. 


Such a destiny has its obligations, To the flesh you owe 
nothing. ‘If you live as it would have you, you must inevitably 
die. But if by the help of the Spirit you sternly put an end to 
the licence of the flesh, then in the fullest sense you will live. 

“4 Why so? Why that necessary consequence? The link is 
here. All who follow the leading of God’s Spirit are certainly by 
that very fact special objects of His favour. They do indeed enjoy 
the highest title and the highest privileges. They are His sons. 

18 When you were first baptized, and the communication of the 
Holy Spirit sealed your admission into the Christian fold, the 
energies which He imparted were surely not those of a slave. 
You had not once more to tremble under the lash of the Law. 
No: He gave you rather the proud inspiring consciousness of 
men admitted into His family, adopted as His sons. And the 
consciousness of that relation unlocks our lips in tender filial 
appeal to God as our Father. ' Two voices are distinctly heard: 
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one we know to be that of the Holy Spirit; the other is the voice 
of our own consciousness. And both bear witness to the same 
fact that we are children of God. % But to be a child implies 
something more. The child will one day inherit his father’s 
possessions. So the Christian will one day enter upon that 
glorious inheritance which his Heavenly Father has in store for 
him and on which Christ as his Elder Brother has already entered. 
Only, be it remembered, that in order to share in the glory, it is 
necessary first to share in the sufferings which lead to it. 


12. Lipsius would unite wv. 12, 13 closely with the foregoing; 
and no doubt it is true that these verses only contain the 
conclusion of the previous paragraph thrown into a_hortatory 
form. Still it is usual to mark this transition to exhortation by 
a new paragraph (as at vi. 12); and although a new idea (that 
of heirship) is introduced at ver. 14, that idea is only subor- 
dinate to the main argument, the assurance which the Spirit gives 
of future life. See also the note on ody in x. 14. 

13. mvevpart. The antithesis to odpé seems to show that this 
is still, as in vv. 4, 5, 9, the human mvetya, but it is the human 
nvedua in direct contact with the Divine. 

tas mpdéers: of wicked doings, as in Luke xxiii. 51. 

14. The phrases which occur in this section, Hveduare cod 
dyovrat, ro Tvedpa ovuppaptupet t@ mvevpare nudov, are Clear proof that 
the other group of phrases év mvevdpare eivat, OF Td Tvedpa oixei (€vorxe’) 
€v jpiv are not intended in any way to impair the essential distinct- 
ness and independence of the human personality. There is no 
such Divine ‘immanence’ as would obliterate this. The analogy 
to be kept in view is the personal influence of one human being 
upon another. We know to what heights this may rise. The 
Divine influence may be still more subtle and penetrative, but it is 
not different in kind. 

vioi Geod. The difference between vids and réxvoy appears to be 
that whereas réxvoy denotes the natural relationship of child to 
parent, vids implies, in addition to this, the recognized s¢a/us and 
legal privileges reserved for sons. Cf. Westcott on St. John i. 12 
and the parallels there noted. 

15. mvedpa Soureias. This is another subtle variation in the 
use of mvedjua, From meaning the human spirit under the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit mveipa comes to mean a particular 
state, habit, or temper of the human spirit, sometimes in itself 
(rvedpa (yoocws Num. v. 14, 30; mv. axndias Is. lxi. 3; av. ropveias 
Hos. iv. 12), but more often as due to supernatural influence, good 
or evil (mv, codias «rAd. Is, xi. 23 mv. mAarnoews Is. xix. 14; m, 
cpicews Is. xxviii. 6; mv. xaravigews Is. xxix. 19 (= Rom. xi. 8); 
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mv. xaptros Kat oixripnod Zech. xii. 103 mv, dodevelas Luke xiii. 11; 
mv. Sedias 2 Tim. i. 73 1d av. rijs mAdyms 1 Jo. iv. 6). So here 
my, Sovdeias = such a spirit as accompanies a state of slavery, such 
a servile habit as the human mveipa assumes among slaves. This 
was not the temper which you had imparted to you at your bap- 
tism (eAdBere). ‘The slavery is that of the Law: cf. Gal. iv. 6, 7, 
24, Vv. I. 

mad eis $dBov: ‘so as to relapse into a state of fear. The 
candidate for baptism did not emerge from the terrors of the 
Law only to be thrown back into them again. 

vioecias : a word coined, but rightly coined, from the classical 
phrase vids rideoOae (eros vids). It seems however too much to 
say with Gif. that the coinage was probably due to St. Paul him- 
self. ‘No word is more common in Greek inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic time: the idea, like the word, is native Greek’ (E. L. 
Hicks in Studia Biblica, iv. 8). This doubtless points to the 
quarter from which St. Paul derived the word, as the Jews had 
not the practice of adoption. 

*ABBG, 6 matjp. The repetition of this word, first in Aramaic 
and then in Greek, is remarkable and brings home to us the fact 
that Christianity had its birth in a bilingual people. The same 
repetition occurs in Mark xiv. 36 (‘ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to Thee’) and in Gal. iv. 6: it gives a greater intensity of 
expression, but would only be natural where the speaker was 
using in both cases his familiar tongue. Lightfoot (4/or. Hed. on 
Mark xiv. 36) thinks that in the Gospel the word ’A8a only was 
used by our Lord and 6 Muarnp added as an interpretation by 
St. Mark, and that in like manner St. Paul is interpreting for the 
benefit of his readers. The three passages are however all too 
emotional for this explanation: interpretation is out of place in 
a prayer. It seems better to suppose that our Lord Himself, 
using familiarly both languages, and concentrating into this word 
of all words such a depth of meaning, found Himself impelled 
spontaneously to repeat the word, and that some among His 
disciples caught and transmitted the same habit. It is significant 
however of the limited extent of strictly Jewish Christianity that 
we find no other original examples of the use than these three. 

16. adté 76 Nvedpa: see on ver. 14 above. 

ouppaptuper: cf. ii. 15; ix. 2. There the ‘joint-witness’ was 
the subjective testimony of conscience, confirming the objective 
testimony of a man’s works or actions; here consciousness is 
analyzed, and its da/a are referred partly to the man himself, partly 
to the Spirit of God moving and prompting him. 

17. wAnpovépot. The idea of a «Anpovoyia is taken up and 
developed in N.T. from O.T. and Apocr. (Ecclus, Ps. Sol., 
4 Ezr.). It is also prominent in Philo, who devotes a whole 
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treatise to the question Quis rerum divinarum heres sit ? (Mang. i. 
473 ff.). Meaning originally (i) the simple possession of the Holy 
Land, it came to mean (ii) its permanent and assured possession 
(Ps. xxv [xxiv]. 13; xxxvi [xxxvii]. 9, 11 &c.); hence (iii) 
specially the secure possession won by the Messiah (Is. lx. 215 
Ixi. 7; and so it became (iv) a symbol of all Messianic blessings 
(Matt. v. 5; xix. 29; xxv. 34, &c.). Philo, after his manner, 
makes the word denote the bliss of the soul when freed from the 
body. 
It is an instance of the unaccountable inequalities of usage that whereas 
wAnpovopeiv, KAnpovogia occur almost innumerable times in LXX, «Anpovdpos 
occurs only five times (once in Symmachus); in N.T. there is much greater 
equality («Anpovopeiy eighteen, «Anpovopia fourteen, eAnpovdpos fifteen). 
guyk\npovepor. Our Lord had described Himself as ‘the Heir’ 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 38). This 
would show that the idea of «Anpovopia received its full Christian 
adaptation directly from Him (cf. also Matt. xxv. 34). 

eimep cupmdoxonev. St. Paul seems here to be reminding his 
hearers of a current Christian saying: cf. 2 Tim. ii, 11 moros 6 
Adyos, El yap ouvareGavopev kal ovncoper” ei bropévopey Kal cupBace- 
Aevoouev, This is another instance of the Biblical conception of 
Christ as the Way (His Life not merely an example for ours, but 
in its main lines presenting a fixed type or law to which the lives 
of Christians must conform); cf. p. 196 above, and Dr, Hort’s 
The Way, the Truth, and the Life there referred to. For cimep see 
on iii. 30. 


SUFFERING THE PATH TO GLORY. 


VIII. 18-25. What though the path to that glory lies 
through suffering? The suffering and the glory alike are 
parts of a great cosmical movement, in which the irrational 
creation joins with man. As tt shared the results of his 
fall, so also will it share in his redemption. Its pangs are 
pangs of a new birth (vv. 18-22). 

Like the mute creation, we Christians too wait painfully 
Jor our deliverance. Our attitude is one of hope and not of 
possession (VV. 23-25). 

* What of that? For the sufferings which we have to undergo 
in this phase of our career I count not worth a thought in view 
of that dazzling splendour which will one day break through 
the clouds and dawn upon us. 1} For the sons of God will stand 
forth revealed in the glories of their bright inheritance. And for 
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that consummation not they alone but the whole irrational creation, 
both animate and inanimate, waits with eager longing; like 
spectators straining forward over the ropes to catch the first 
glimpse of some triumphal pageant. 

* The future and not the present must satisfy its aspirations. 
For ages ago Creation was condemned to have its energies marred 
and frustrated. And that by no act of its own: it was God who 
fixed this doom upon it, but with the hope * that as it had been 
enthralled to death and decay by the Fall of Man so too the 
Creation shall share in the free and glorious existence of God’s 
emancipated children. ™It is like the pangs of a woman in child- 
birth. This universal frame feels up to this moment the throes of 
travail—feels them in every part and cries out in its pain. But 
where there is travail, there must needs also be a birth. 

*>OQur own experience points to the same conclusion. True 
that in those workings of the Spirit, the charismata with which we 
are endowed, we Christians already possess a foretaste of good 
things to come. But that very foretaste makes us long—anxiously 
and painfully long—for the final recognition of our Sonship. We 
desire to see these bodies of ours delivered from the evils that 
beset them and transfigured into glory. 

* Hope is the Christian’s proper attitude. We were saved 
indeed, the groundwork of our salvation was laid, when we became 
Christians. But was that salvation in possession or in prospect? 
Certainly in prospect. Otherwise there would be no room for 
hope. For what a man sees already in his hand he does not hope 
for as if it were future. ** But in our case we do not see, and we 
do hope; therefore we also wait for our object with steadfast 
fortitude. 


18. doyifopar ydp. At the end of the last paragraph St. Paul 
has been led to speak of the exalted privileges of Christians in- 
volved in the fact that they are sons of God. The thought of these 
privileges suddenly recalls to him the contrast of the sufferings 
through which they are passing. And after his manner he does 
not let go this idea of ‘suffering’ but works it into his main 
argument. He first dismisses the thought that the present suffer- 
ing can be any real counter-weight to the future glory ; and then 
he shows that not only is it not this, but that on the contrary it 
actually points forward to that glory. It does this on the grandest 
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scale. In fact it is nothing short of an universal law that suffering 
marks the road to glory. All the suffering, all the imperfection, 
all the unsatisfied aspiration and longing of which the traces are so 
abundant in external nature as well as in man, do but point forward 
to atime when the suffering shall cease, the imperfection be re- 
moved and the frustrated aspirations at last crowned and satisfied ; 
and this time coincides with the glorious consummation which 
awaits the Christian. 

True it is that there goes up as it were an universal groan, from 
creation, from ourselves, from the Holy Spirit who sympathizes 
with us; but this groaning is but the travail-pangs of the new 
birth, the entrance upon their glorified condition of the risen sons 
of God. 

NoyiLopat: here in its strict sense, ‘I calculate,’ ‘weigh mentally,’ 
‘count up on the one side and on the other.’ 

dgia...mpds. In Plato, Gorg. p. 471 E, we have ovddevds afids eore 
mpos THY adnOecav: So that with a slight ellipse ov« afa... mpds thy 
dééay will = ‘not worth (considering) in comparison with the glory.’ 
Or we may regard this as a mixture of two constructions, (1) ov« 
dia ris ddéns, i.e. ‘not an equivalent for the glory’; comp. Prov. 
Vill, IX wav b€ Tiptoy od« dor atrijs (Sc. Tis copias) éoriv, and (2) 
avdevds Adyou Gia mpds thy SdEav: comp. Jer. xxiii. 28 ri rd ayvpoy 
npos TOY otrov$ 

The thought has a near parallel in 4 Ezra vii. 3 ff. Compare (e.g.) the 
following (vv. 12-17): Et factt sunt introttus hutus saeculi angusté et 
dolentes et laboriosi, pauct autem et malt et periculorum pleni et labore 
magno opere fulti; nam matorts saeculi introitus spatiost et securi et 
Sacientes immortalitatts fructum. St ergo non ingredientes ingressi fuerint- 
que vivunt angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita... 
tustt autem ferent angusta sperantes spatiosa. Compare also the quotations 
from the Talmud in Delitzsch ad Joc. The question is asked, What is the 
way to the world to come? And the answer is, Through suffering. 
pédNoucay: emphatic, ‘is destined to,’ ‘is certain to.’ The 

position of the word is the same as in Gal. iii. 23, and serves to 
point the contrast to rod viv Kaipod. 

_, 8dgav: the heavenly brightness of Christ’s appearing: see on 
iii. 23. 

eis Has: to reach and include us in its radiance. 

19. droxapaSoxia: cf. Phil. i. 20 xara tiv dmoxapadoxiay Kat édrida 
pov: the verb dzoxapadoxeiy occurs in Aquila’s version of Ps. xxxvii 
[xxxvi]. 7, and the subst. frequently in Polyb. and Plutarch (see 
Grm.-Thay. s.v., and Ell. Lft. on Phil. i. 20). A highly expressive 
word ‘ to strain forward,’ lit. ‘await with outstretched head. This 
sense is still further strengthened by the compound, dmo- denoting 
diversion from other things and concentration on a single object. 


This passage (especially vv. 17, 22) played a considerable part in the 
system of Basilides, as described in Hippol. Ref. Omn. Haer. vii. 25-27. 
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Tijs Ktloews: sce on i. 20. Here the sense is given by the 
context ; 9 «riots is set in contrast with the ‘sons of God,’ and 
from the allusion to the Fall which follows evidently refers to Gen. 
iii. 17, 18 ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake... thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee.’ The commentators however 
are not wrong in making the word include here the whole irrational 
creation. The poetic and penetrating imagination of St. Paul 
sees in the marks of imperfection on the face of nature, in the 
signs at once of high capacities and poor achievement, the visible 
and audible expression of a sense of something wanting which will 
one day be supplied. 

Oltr. and some others argue strenuously, but in vain, for giving 
to xriows, throughout the whole of this passage, the sense not of the 
world of nature, but of the world of man (similarly Orig.). He 
tries to get rid of the poetic personification of nature and to 
dissociate St. Paul from Jewish doctrine as to the origin of death 
and decay in nature, and as to its removal at the coming of the 
Messiah. But (i) there is no sufficient warrant for limiting «riots 
to humanity; (ii) it is necessary to deny the sufficiently obvious 
reference to Gen. iii. 17-19 (where, though the ‘ ground’ or ‘soil’ 
only is mentioned, it is the earth’s surface as the seed-plot of life); 
(iii) the Apostle is rather taken out of the mental surroundings 
in which he moved than placed in them: see below on ‘The 
Renovation of Nature.’ 


The ancients generally take the passage as above (4 Kriois % ddoyos 
expressly Kuthym.-Zig). Orig.-lat., as expressly, has creaturam utpote 
valtonabilem; but he is quite at fault,.making Tp paradry7e = ‘the body.’ 
Chrys. and Euthym.-Zig. call attention to the personification of Nature, 
which they compare to that in the Psalms and Prophets, while Diodorus of 
Tarsus refers the expressions implying life rather to the Powers (duvdapecs) 
which preside over inanimate nature and from which it takes its forms. The 
sense commonly given to paradryr is = pOopa, 


Thy amokdduv tov uidy Tod Oeov, The same word droxdduyts is 
applied to the Second Coming of the Messiah (which is also an 
énupaveia 2 Thess. ii. 8) and to that of the redeemed who accompany 
Him: their new existence will not be like the present, but will be 
in ‘glory’ (8é£a) both reflected and imparted. This revealing of 
the sons of God will be the signal for the great transformation. 


The Jewish writings use similar language. To them also the appearing of 
the Messiah is an dmoxddviis: 4 Ezra xili. 32 e¢ erit cum fient haec, et con- 
tingent signa quae ante ostendt tibi et tunc revelabitur filius meus quem 
widisti ut virum ascendentem; Apoc. Bar, xxxix.7 et erit, cum appropingua- 
verit tempus finis eius ut cadat, tunc revelabitur principatus Messiae met qui 
similis est fonti et vitt, et cum revelatus fuerit eradicabit multitudinem con- 
gregationis eius (the Latin of this book, it will be remembered, is Ceriani’s 
version from the Syriac, and not ancient like that of 4 Ezra). The object of 
the Messiah’s appearing is the same as with St. Paul, to deliver creation 
from its ills: 4 Ezra xiii. 26, 29 zpse est quem conserval Allissimus multis 
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temporibus qui per semetipsum liberabit creaturam suam et ipse disponet 
que derelicte sunt... ecce dies veniunt, quando tncipiet Altissimus liberare 
eos qui super terram sunt: Apoc. Bar. xxxii. 6 quando futurum est ut Lortrs 
innovet creaturam suam (= 4 Ezra vii. 75 [Bensly] donec veniant tempora 
illa, in quibus incipies creaturam renovare). “Yhe Messiah does not come 
alone: 4 Ezra xiii. 51 on potertt quisque super lerram videre filium meum 
vel eos qui cum eo sunt nist in tempore diet. He collects round Him 
a double multitude, consisting partly of the ten tribes who had been carried 
away into captivity, and partly of those who were left in the Holy Land 
(tb¢d. vv. 12, 39 ff., 48 £.). 


émexdéxeTat: another strong compound, where dzo- contains the 
same idea of ‘ concentraled waiting’ as in droxapadoxia above. 

20. TH... paratéryte: paradrns patawrtirev is the refrain of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes (Eccl. i. 2, &c.; cf. Ps, xxxix. 5, 11 [xxxvili. 6, 
12] cxliv [cxliii]. 4): that is pdracov which is ‘ without result’ (udrny), 
‘ineffective, ‘which does not reach its end’—the opposite of 
réAeos: the word is therefore appropriately used of the dsappointing 
character of present existence, which nowhere reaches the perfection 
of which it is capable. 

imetdéyyn: by the Divine sentence which followed the Fall (Gen. 
iii, 17-19). 

obx éxovoa: not through its own fault, but through the fault of 
man, i.e. the Fall. 

81a tov SmwoTdgavta: ‘by reason of Him who subjected it,’ i.e. not 
man in general (Lips.); nor Adam (Chrys. a/.); nor the Devil 
(Go.), but (with most commentators, ancient as well as modern) 
God, by the sentence pronounced after the Fall. It is no argument 
against this reference that the use of dd with acc. in such a con- 
nexion is rather unusual (so Lips.). 

én éAmid. qualifies iserdyn, Creation was made subject to 
vanity—not simply and absolutely and there an end, but ‘in hope 
that,’ &c, Whatever the defects and degradation of nature, it was 
at least left with the hope of rising to the ideal intended for it. 

21. Sr. The majority of recent commentators make ér: (= ‘that’) 
define the substance of the hope just mentioned, and not (= ‘ be- 
cause’) give a reason for it. The meaning in any case is much 
the same, but this is the simpler way to arrive at it. 

kat adth # Ktiots: not only Christians but even the mute creation 
with them. 

dnd Tis Soudelas tis P9opas. SovAcias corresponds to imerdyn, the 
state of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay. The 
opposite to this is the full and free development of all the powers 
which attends the state of dda. ‘Glorious liberty’ is a poor 
translation and does not express the idea: 8ééa, ‘ the glorified state,’ 
is the leading fact, not a subordinate fact, and éAevdepia is its 
characteristic, ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God.’ 

22. oiSapev ydép introduces a fact of common knowledge (though 
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the apprehension of it may not have been so common as he 
assumes) to which the Apostle appeals. 

ouatevdle: Kat cuvwdiver. It seems on the whole best to take the 
gvy- in both instances as = ‘together,’ i.e. in all the parts of which 
creation is made up (so. Theod.-Mops. expressly: BotAera dé 
ciety Ort ouphaves emdeixvurat Toro maca 4 Kricis* va Td mapa mdons 
TO avtd yéverOar dpuoiws, madevon tovTovs tiv mpds Emavras Kowwviay 
aipcioOa tH Tv Aumpav Kaprepia). Oltr. gets out of it the sense of 
‘inwardly’ (= é éavrois), which it will not bear: Fri. Lips. and 
others, after Euthym.-Zig. make it = ‘w7/h men’ or ‘with the 
children of God’; but if these had been pointed to, there would 
not be so clear an opposition as there is at the beginning of the 
next verse (ov pdvov d€, ddda kai adroi), The two verses must be 
kept apart. 

23. od pdvov 8. Not only does nature groan, but we Christians 
also groan: our very privileges make us long for something more. 

Thy arapxiy tod Mvedparos: ‘the first-fruits, or first instalment 
of the gift of the Spirit.’ St. Paul evidently means all the 
phenomena of that great outpouring which was specially charac- 
teristic of the Apostolic Age from the Day of Pentecost onwards, 
the varied charismata bestowed upon the first Christians (1 Cor. 
xii. &c.), but including also the moral and spiritual gifts which were 
more permanent (Gal. v. 22f.). The possession of these gifts 
served to quicken the sense of the yet greater gifts that were to 
come. Foremost among them was to be the transforming of the 
earthly or ‘ psychical’ body into a spiritual body (1 Cor. xv. 44 ff.). 
St. Paul calls this a ‘deliverance,’ i.e. a deliverance from the ‘ills 
that flesh is heir to’: for awoditpwots see on iii. 24. 


éxovres pets: jyeis is placed here by NAC 5. 47. 80, also by Tisch. 
RY. and (in brackets) by WH. 


viobeciay: see on ver. 15 above. Here viod. = the manifested, 
realized, act of adoption—its public promulgation. 

24. tH yap éAmid. éodPnpev. The older commentators for the 
most part (not however Luther Beng. Fri.) took the dat. here as 
dative of the instrument, ‘ by hope were we saved.’ Most moderns 
(including Gif. Go. Oltr. Mou. Lid.) take it as dat. modt, ‘in hope 
were we saved ;’ the main ground being that it is more in accord- 
ance with the teaching of St. Paul to say that we were saved dy 
faith, or from another point of view—looking at salvation from the 
side of God—éy grace (both terms are found in Eph. ii. 8) than dy 
hope. This seems preferable. Some have held that Hope is here 
only an aspect of Faith: and it is quite true that the definition of 
Faith in Heb. xi. 1 (ort 5€ miotis éAmCouévov imdcracis, mpayparov 
Zdeyxos od Bderopuéver), makes it practically equivalent to Hope. But 
that is just one of the points of distinction between Ep. to Heb. 

P 
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and St. Paul. In Heb. Faith is used somewhat vaguely of belief 
in God and in the fulfilment of His promises. In St. Paul it is far 
more often Faith 2 Christ, the first act of accepting Christianity 
(see p. 33 above). This belongs essentially to the past, and to the 
present as growing directly out of the past; but when St. Paul 
comes to speak of the future he uses another term, Amis. No 
doubt when we come to trace this to its origin it has its root in the 
strong conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus and its consequences ; 
but the two terms are not therefore identical, and it is best to 
keep them distinct. 

Some recent Germans (Holsten, Weiss, Lips.) take the dat. as 
dativus commodt, ‘for hope were we saved.’ But this is less 
natural. To obtain this sense we should have to personify Hope 
more strongly than the context will bear. Besides Hope is an 
attribute or characteristic of the Christian life, but not its end. 

€Xmis S¢ BXeropdévy: Anis here = ‘the thing hoped for,’ just as 
kriows = ‘the thing created’; a very common usage. 


& ydp BAére, tis €AmwlLer; This terse reading is found only in B 47 marg., 
which adds 7d madady obrws éxer: it is adopted by RV. ¢ext, WH. ¢ext. 
Text. Recept. has [8 ydp BAéwe tis] ti nal [€AniCe], of which vi alone is 
found in Western authorities (DFG, Vulg. Pesh. @/.), and «ai alone in 
N*47*. Both RV. and WH. give a place in the margin to ri «al éAmifes 
and ris xal fropéever [brouever with N* A 47 marg.]. 


45. The point of these two verses is that the attitude of hope, 
so distinctive of the Christian, implies that there is more in store 
for him than anything that is his already. 

Sv Gropovis: constancy and fortitude under persecution, &c., 
pointing back to the ‘ sufferings’ of ver. 18 (cf. on ii. 7; v. 4; and 
for the use of 8d ii. 27). 


The Renovation of Nature. 


We have already quoted illustrations of St. Paul’s language from 
some of the Jewish writings which are nearest to his own in point 
of time. They are only samples of the great mass of Jewish 
literature. To all of it this idea of a renovation of Nature, the 
creation of new heavens and a new earth is common, as part of the 
Messianic expectation which was fulfilled unawares to many of 
those by whom it was entertained. The days of the Messiah were 
to be the ‘seasons of refreshing,’ the ‘times of restoration of all 
things,’ which were to come from the face of the Lord (Acts iii. 19, 
21). The expectation had its roots in the O.T., especially in 
those chapters of.the Second Part of Isaiah in which the approach- 
ing Return from Captivity opens up to the prophet such splendid 
visions for the future. The one section Is, lxv, 17-25 might well 
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be held to warrant most of the statements in the Apocrypha and 
Talmud. 

The idea of the ‘new heavens and new earth’ is based directly 
upon Is, Ixv. 17, and is found clearly stated in the Book of Exoch, 
xlv. 4f. ‘I will transform the heaven and make it an eternal 
blessing and light. And I will transform the earth and make it 
a blessing and cause Mine elect ones to dwell upon it’ (where see 
Charles’ note). There is also an application of Ps. cxiv. 4, with 
an added feature which illustrates exactly St. Paul’s dmoxdduyis ray 
vidv tod Geod: ‘In those days will the mountains leap like rams 
and the hills will skip like lambs satisfied with milk, and they will 
all become angels in heaven. Their faces will: be lighted up 
with joy, because in those days the Elect One has appeared, and the 
earth will rejoice and the righteous will dwell upon it, and the elect 
will go to and fro upon it’ (Enoch li. 4f.). We have given 
parallels enough from 4 Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch, and 
there is much in the Talmud to the same effect (cf. Weber, Adssyn. 
Theol. p. 380 ff.; Schtirer, Meutest. Zectgesch. ii. 453 ff, 458 f.; 
Edersheim, Zz/e and Times, &c. ii. 438). 

It is not surprising to find the poetry of the prophetic writings 
hardened into fact by Jewish literalism; but it is strange when the 
products of this mode of interpretation are attributed to our Lord 
Himself on authority no less ancient than that of Papias of Hiera- 
polis, professedly drawing from the tradition of St. John. Yet 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. V. xxxiii. 3) quotes in such terms the follow- 
ing: ‘ The days will come, in which vines shall grow, each having 
ten thousand shoots and on each shoot ten thousand branches, and 
on each branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten 
thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and 
each grape when pressed shall yield five and twenty measures of 
wine. . . Likewise also a grain of wheat shall produce ten thousand 
heads, and every head shall have ten thousand grains, and every 
grain ten pounds of fine flour, bright and clean; and the other 
fruits, seeds and the grass shall produce in similar proportions, and 
all the animals using these fruits which are products of the soil, 
shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious.’ It happens 
that this saying, or at least part of it, is actually extant in Afoc. 
Bar. xxix. 5 (cf. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 620-623, 744 ff.), so that it 
clearly comes from some Jewish source. In view of an instance 
like this it seems possible that even in the N. T. our Lord’s words 
may have been defined in a sense which was not exactly that 
originally intended owing to the current expectation which the dis- 
ciples largely shared. 

And yet on the whole, even if this expectation was by the Jews 
to some extent literalized and materialized, some of its essential 
features were preserved. Corresponding to the new abode pre- 
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pared for it there was to be a renewed humanity: and that not 
only in a physical sense based on Is. xxxv. 5 f. (‘ Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped,’ &c.), but also in a moral sense; the root of evil was to be 
plucked out of the hearts of men and a new heart was to be im- 
planted in them: the Spirit of God was to rest upon them (Weber, 
Altsyn. Theol. p. 382). There was to be no unrighteousness in 
their midst, for they were all to be holy (Ps. Sol. xvii. 28f., 36, 
&c.). The Messiah was to rule over the nations, but not merely by 
force ; Israel was to be a true light to the Gentiles (Schiirer, op. cz? 
. 456). 

‘ If i compare these Jewish beliefs with what we find here in the 
Epistle to the Romans there are two ways in which the superiority 
of the Apostle is most striking. (1) There runs through his words 
an intense sympathy with nature in and for itself. He is one of 
those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom it is given to read as it 
were the thoughts of plants and animals. He seems to lay his ear 
to the earth and the confused murmur which he hears has a meaning 
for him: it is creation’s yearning for that happier state intended for 
it and of which it has been defrauded. (2) The main idea is not, 
as it is so apt to be with the Rabbinical writers, the mere glorifica- 
tion of Israel. By them the Gentiles are differently treated. 
Sometimes it is their boast that the Holy Land will be reserved 
exclusively for Israel: ‘the sojourner and the stranger shall dwell 
with them no more’ (Ps. Sol. xvii. 31). The only place for the 
Gentiles is ‘to serve him beneath the yoke’ (zdzd. ver. 32). The 
vision of the Gentiles streaming to Jerusalem as a centre of religion 
is exceptional, as it must be confessed that it is also in O.T. 
Prophecy. On the other hand, with St. Paul the movement is 
truly cosmic. The ‘sons of God’ are not selected for their own 
sakes alone, but their redemption means the redemption of a world 
of being besides themselves, 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 26, 27. Meanwhile the Holy Spirit itself assists in 
our prayers. 


**Nor are we alone in our struggles. The Holy Spirit sup- 
ports our helplessness. Left to ourselves we do not know what 
prayers to offer or how to offer them. But in those inarticulate 
groans which rise from the depths of our being, we recognize the 
voice of none other than the Holy Spirit. He makes intercession ; 
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and His intercession is sure to be answered. For God Who 
searches the inmost recesses of the heart can interpret His own 
Spirit's meaning. He knows that His own Will regulates Its 
petitions, and that they are offered for men dedicated to His service. 


26. dcattws. As we groan, so also does the Holy Spirit groan 
with us, putting a meaning into our aspirations which they would 
not have of themselves. All alike converges upon that ‘ Divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.’ This view of the 
connexion (Go., Weiss, Lips.), which weaves in this verse with 
the broad course of the Apostle’s argument, seems on the whole 
better than that which attaches it more closely to the words im- 
mediately preceding, ‘as hope sustains us so also does the Spirit 
sustain us’ (Mey. Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou.). 

ouvavTiAapBdverat: avriAapBdveoOac =‘to take hold of at the 
side (d»ri), so as to support’; and this sense is further strength- 
ened by the idea of association contained in ovwy-. The same 
compound occurs in LXX of Ps. Ixxxviii [Ixxxix]. 22, and in 
Luke x. 40. 

tH dobeveia: decisively attested for rais doGeveiais. On the way in 
which we are taking the verse the reference will be to the vague- 
ness and defectiveness of our prayers; on the other view to our 
weakness under suffering implied in 8 tmopovys. But as tropomn 
suggests rather a certain amount of victorious resistance, this appli- 
cation of do@évea seems less appropriate. 

16 yap ti mpocevgdspeOa. The art. makes the whole clause object 
of oidayev. Gif. notes that this construction is characteristic of 
St. Paul and St. Luke (in the latter ten times; in the former Rom. 
xiii. g; Gal. v. 14; Eph. iv. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 1). ri mpocevé. is 
strictly rather, ‘What we ought to pray’ than ‘what we ought to 
pray for,’ i.e. ‘how we are to word our prayers,’ not ‘ what we are 
to choose as the objects of prayer.’ But as the object determines 
the nature of the prayer, in the end the meaning is much the 
same. 

xa0d Set. It is perhaps a refinement to take this as = ‘ accord- 
ing to, in proportion to, our need’ (Mey.-W. Gif.) ; which brings out 
the proper force of xaéé (cf. Baruch i. 6 v.1.) at the cost of putting 
a sense upon 8ei which is not found elsewhere in the N. T., where 
it always denotes obligation or objective necessity. Those of the 
Fathers who show how they took it make «a6 Sei = riva rpdrav 
Sei mpocevé., which also answers well to xara Gedy in the next 
verse. 

mepevruyxdver: évrvyydvw means originally ‘to fall in with,’ and 
hence ‘to accost with entreaty,’ and so simply ‘to entreat’; in this 
sense it is not uncommon and occurs twice in this Epistle (viii. 34 ; 
xi, 2), The verse contains a statement which the unready of 
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speech may well lay to heart, that all prayer need not be formu- 
lated, but that the most inarticulate desires (springing from a right 
motive) may have a shape and a value given to them beyond 
anything that is present and definable to the consciousness. This 
verse and the next go to show that St. Paul regarded the action of 
the Holy Spirit as personal, and as distinct from the action of the 
Father. The language of the Creeds aims at taking account of 
these expressions, which agree fully with the triple formula of 
2 Cor. xiii. 14; Matt. xxviii. 19. Oltr. however makes 76 avedpa in 
both verses = ‘the human spirit,’ against the natural sense of 
imepevrvyxdves and tnép dyiwv, which place the object of intercession 
outside the Spirit itself, and against xara Gedy, which would be by 
no means always true of the human spirit. 


imepevtvyxave is decisively attested (N*ABDFG &c.). Text. Recept. 
has the easier évtvyxaver imep Huay. 


27. dr. Are we to translate this ‘ because’ (Weiss Go. Gif. Va.) 
or ‘that’ (Mey. Oltr. Lips. Mou.)? Probably the latter; for if we 
take drt as assigning a reason for oie ri rd pdvnya, the reason would 
not be adequate: God would still ‘know’ the mind, or intention, 
of the Spirit even if we could conceive it as not xara Gedy and 
not imép dylwvr. It seems best therefore to make ér describe the 
nature of the Spirit’s intercession. 

kata Oedv = kara TO OéAnpua tod cov: cf. 2 Cor. vii. g-11. 


The Jews had a strong belief in the value of the intercessory prayer of 
their great saints, such as Moses (Ass. Moys. xi. 11, 17; xii. 6), Jeremiah 
(Apoc. Bar. ii. 2): cf. Weber, p. 287 ff. But they have nothing like the 
teaching of these verses. 


THE ASCENDING PROCESS OF SALVATION. 


VIII. 28-30. With what a chain of Providential care 
does God accompany the course of His chosen! In eternity, 
the plan laid and their part in it foreseen; in time, first 
their call, then their acquittal, and finally their reception 
into glory. 

*° Yet another ground of confidence. The Christian knows that 
all things (including his sufferings) can have but one result, and 
that a good one, for those who love God and respond to the call 
which in the pursuance of His purpose He addresses to them. 
** Think what a long perspective of Divine care and protection lies 
before them! First, in eternity, God marked them for His own, 
as special objects ef His care and instruments of His purpose, 
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Then, in the same eternity, He planned that they should share in 
the glorified celestial being of the Incarnate Son—in order that 
He, as Eldest Born, might gather round Him a whole family of 
the redeemed. * Then in due course, to those for whom He had 
in store this destiny He addressed the call to leave their worldly 
lives and devote themselves to His service. And when they 
obeyed that call He treated them as righteous men, with their 
past no longer reckoned against them. And so accounted righteous 
He let them participate (partially now as they will do more com- 
pletely hereafter) in His Divine perfection. 


28. oidapev S€ passes on to another ground for looking con- 
fidently to the future. The Christian’s career must have a good 
ending, because at every step in it he is in the hands of God and is 
carrying out the Divine purpose. 

wdvTa cuvepyet: a small but important group of authorities, A B, 
Orig. 2/6 or 2/7 (cf. Boh. Sah. Aeth.), adds 6 Geds; and the inser- 
tion lay so much less near at hand than the omission that it must 
be allowed to have the greater appearance of originality. With 
this reading ovvepyet must be taken transitively, ‘causes all things 
to work.’ 


The Bohairic Version, translated literally and preserving the idioms, is ‘ But 
we know that those who love God, He habitually works with them in every 
good thing, those whom He has called according to His purpose.’ The Sahidic 
Version (as edited by Amélineau in Zettschrift fiir Acgypt. Sprache, 1887) 
is in part defective but certainly repeats’@cés: ‘ But we know that those who 
love God, God. ..them in every good thing,’ &c. From this we gather 
that the Version of Upper Egypt inserted 6 ©eds, and that the Version of 
Lower Egypt omitted it but interpreted cuvepye? transitively as if it were 
present. It would almost seem as if there was an exegetical tradition which 
took the word in this way. It is true that the extract from Origen’s Com- 
mentary in the Phzlocalia (ed. Robinson, p. 226 ff.) not only distinctly and 
repeatedly presents the common reading but also in one place (p. 229) clearly 
has the common interpretation. But Chrysostom (ad /oc.) argues at some 
length as if he were taking cuvepyel transitively with 6 @eds for subject. 
Similarly Gennadius (in Cramer’s Catena), also Theodoret and Theodorus 
Monachus (preserved in the Catena). It would perhaps be too much to 
claim all these writers as witnesses to the reading ouvepyet 6 Ocds, but they 
may point to a tradition which had its origin in that reading and survived it. 
On the other hand it is possible that the reading may have grown out of the 
interpretation. 

For the use of ovvepyet there are two rather close parallels in Zest. X7Z 
Patr.; Issach. 3 6 @eds ouvepye? 7H amddryTi pov, and Gad 4 76 yap mvedpa 
Tov picous ... ovvepyei TH ZaravG ev waaw els Oavaroy Tav avOpwrov' TO be 
mvedpa THs dyanns év paxpodupia auvepyel TH vopuw Tod Oeod els owrnpiav 
avOpwiav. 


TOIS KATA mpdleow KAyTOLS ovow. With this clause St. Paul in- 
troduces a string of what may be called the technical terms of hig 
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theology, marking the succession of stages into which he divides 
the normal course of a Christian life—all being considered not 
from the side of human choice and volition, but from the side of 
Divine care and ordering. This is summed up at the outset in the 
phrase xara wpééeow, the comprehensive plan or design in accord- 
ance with which God directs the destinies of men. There can be 
no question that St. Paul fully recognizes the freedom of the human 
will. The large part which exhortation plays in his letters is con- 
clusive proof of this. But whatever the extent of human freedom 
there must be behind it the Divine Sovereignty. It is the practice 
of St. Paul to state alternately the one and the other without 
attempting an exact delimitation between them. And what he has 
not done we are not likely to succeed in doing. In the passage 
before us the Divine Sovereignty is in view, not on its terrible but 
on its gracious side. It is the proof how ‘ God worketh all things 
for good to those who love Him.’ We cannot insist too strongly 
upon this; but when we leave the plain declarations of the Apostle 
and begin to draw speculative inferences on the right hand or on 
the left we may easily fall into cross currents which will render any 
such inferences invalid. See further the note on Free-Will and 
Predestination at the end of ch. xi. 

In further characterizing ‘those who love God’ St. Paul na- 
turally strikes the point at which their love became manifest by the 
acceptance of the Divine Call. This call is one link in the chain 
of Providential care which attends them: and it suggests the other 
links which stretch far back into the past and far forward into the 
future. By enumerating these the Apostle completes his proof 
that the love of God never quits His chosen ones. 

The enumeration follows the order of succession in time. 

For mpd0ects see on ch. ix. 11 4 Kar’ éekdoyiy mpdbects tod Cecod, 
which would prove, if proof were needed, that the purpose is that 
of God and not of man (kxar’ oixeiay mpoaipeorw Theoph. and the 
Greek Fathers generally): comp. also Eph. i. 11; iii. 11; 2 Tim. 
i. Q. 

It was one of the misfortunes of Greek theology that it received a bias in 
the Free-Will controversy from opposition to the Gnostics (cf. p. 269 inf.) 
which it never afterwards lost, and which seriously prejudiced its exegesis 
wherever this question was concerned. Thus in the present instance, the great 
mass of the Greek commentators take «ard mpd0eow to mean ‘in accordance 
with the man’s own mpoaipeois or free act of choice’ (see the extracts in 
Cramer's Catena ‘e cod. Monac.’; and add Theoph. Oecum. Euthym.-Zig.). 
The two partial exceptions are, as we might expect, Origen and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who however both show traces of the influences current in the 
Eastern Church. Origen also seems inclined to take it of the proposttum 
bonum et bonam voluntatem quam circa Dei cultum gerunt; but he admits 
the alternative that it may refer to the purpose of God. If so, it refers to 
this purpose as determined by His foreknowledge of the characters and 
conduct of men. Cyril of Alexandria asks the question, Whose purpose is 
intended? and decides that it would not be wrong to answer Thy Te Tod 
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kexnkdtos Kat riv éavrev. He comes to this decision however rather on 
dogmatic than on exegetical grounds. 

It is equally a straining of the text when Augustine distinguishes two kinds 
of call, one secundum propositum, the call of the elect, and the other of those 
who are not elect. Mon enim omnes vocati secundum propositum sunt 
vocati: quoniam multi vocati, pauct electt. Tpsi ergo secundum propositum 
vocati gut electt ante constitutionem mundi (Cont. duas Epist. Pelag. ii. 10. 
§ 22, cf. Cont. Julian. v. 6, § 14). In the idea of a double call, Augustine 
seems to have been anticipated by Origen, who however, as we have seen, 
gives a different sense to xara mpd0cow: omnes quidem vocati sunt, non tamen 
omnes secundum propositum vocati sunt (ed. Lomm. vii. 128). 


kAntots: ‘called,’ implying that the call has been obeyed. The 
kAjow is not au salut (Oltr.), at least in the sense of final salva- 
tion, but simply to become Christians: see on i. 1. 

29. Stu: certainly here ‘because,’ assigning a reason for mdvra 
guvepyet 6 Ocds els dyabdy, not ‘that’ (= c’est gue Oltr.). 

ols mpo¢yyw. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by the Biblical use of the word ‘ know,’ which is very marked and 
clear: e.g. Ps. i. 6 ‘The Lord knoweth (yryvooxer) the way of the 
righteous’; cxliv [cxliii]. 3 ‘Lord, what is man that Thou takest 
knowledge of him (ér éyyoa6ns air LXX)? Or the son of man 
that Thou makest account of him?’ Hos. xiii. 5 ‘I did know 
(émotyawvov) thee in the wilderness.’ Am. iii. 2 ‘You only have 
I known (éyvov) of all the families of the earth.’ Matt. vii. 23 
‘Then will I profess unto them I never knew (éyvov) you,’ &c, 
In all these places the word means ‘to take note of,’ ‘to fix the 
regard upon,’ as a preliminary to selection for some especial pur- 
pose. The compound mpoéyyw only throws back this ‘taking 
note’ from the historic act in time to the eternal counsel which 
it expresses and executes. 


This interpretation (which is very similar to that of Godet and which 
approaches, though it is not exactly identical with, that of a number of older 
commentators, who make mpocyvw = praediligere, approbare) has the double 
advantage of being strictly conformed to Biblical usage and of reading 
nothing into the word which we are not sure is there. This latter objection 
applies to most other ways of taking the passage: e.g. to Origen’s, when he 
makes the foreknowledge a foreknowledge of character and fitness, tpoava- 
revicas ovv 6 @eds T@ eipug THY écopévwv, Kal KaTravonoas pomjv Tov ep’ Hyiv 
Taveé tiow émt ebocBeav Kal dpynv ent ravrnv pera thy pomnv K.TA. 
(Philocal. xxv. 2. p. 227, ed. Robinson; the comment ad Joc. is rather nearer 
the mark, cognovisse suos dicitur, hoc est in dilectione habutsse sibique 
sociasse, but there too is added sczens guales essent). Cyril of Alexandria 
(and after him Meyer) supplies from what follows mpoeyywoOnoay ws Evovrat 
ovppoppa THs eixdvos Tov Tiod avdrov, but this belongs properly only to 
mpowpioe. Widest from the mark are those who, like Calvin, look beyond 
the immediate choice to final salvation: Det autem praccognitio, cuius hie 
Paulus meminit, non nuda est praescientia...sed adoptio qua filios suos 
a reprobis semper discrevit. On the other hand, Gif. keeps closely to the 
context in explaining, ‘‘‘ Foreknew” as the individual objects of His purpose 
(mpé0eots) and therefore foreknew as “them that love God.”’ The only 
defect in this seems to be that it does not sufficiently take account of the 
QO. T. and N. T. use of yryvwon, 
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kal mpodpice. The Apostle overleaps for the moment inter- 
mediate steps and carries the believer onward to the final con- 
summation of God’s purpose in respect to him. This is exactly 
defined as ‘ conformity to the image of His Son.’ 

ouppépdous denotes inward and thorough and not merely super- 
ficial likeness. 

tijs eixévos. As the Son is the image of the Father (2 Cor. iv. 
4; Col. i. 15), so the Christian is to reflect the image of His 
Lord, passing through a gradual assimilation of mind and character 
to an ultimate assimilation of His dvfa, the absorption of the 
splendour of His presence. 

eis 7d elvar adtdv mpwrdtoKoy év modXois ddeApois. As the final 
cause of all things is the glory of God, so the final cause of the 
Incarnation and of the effect of the Incarnation upon man is that 
the Son may be surrounded by a multitude of the redeemed. 
These He vouchsafes to call His ‘brethren.’ They are a ‘family,’ 
the entrance into which is through tke Resurrection. As Christ 
was the first to rise, He is the ‘Eldest-born’ (mpwrorokos éx ray 
vexpav, iva yévnra év naow adros mpwrevov Col. i. 18). This is 
different from the ‘ first-born of all creation’ (Col. i. 15). mpard- 
tokos is a metaphorical expression ; the sense of which is determined 
by the context; in Col. i. 15 it is relative to creation, here it is 
relative to the state to which entrance is through the Resurrection 
(see Lightfoot’s note on the passage in Col.). 

80. ols 8€ mpowpice k.t.A. Having taken his readers to the end 
of the scale, the dda in which the career of the Christian cul- 
minates, the Apostle now goes back and resolves the latter part of 
the process into its subdivisions, of which the landmarks are 
éxddegev, edixaiwoev, éddface, These are not quite exhaustive: 
jyiacev might have been inserted after ediaiwoer; but it is suffi- 
ciently implied as a consequence of édicalwoey and a necessary 
condition of édéface: in pursuance of the Divine purpose that 
Christians should be conformed to Christ, the first step is the call; 
this brings with it, when it is obeyed, the wiping out of past sins, 
or justification; and from that there is a straight course to the 
crowning with Divine glory. ékddecey and édccaiwoev are both 
naturally in the aorist tense as pointing to something finished 
and therefore past: édé£acev is not strictly either finished or past, 
but it is attracted into the same tense as the preceding verbs; an 
attraction which is further justified by the fact that, though not 
complete in its historical working out, the step implied in ¢8déacev 
is both complete and certain in the Divine counsels. To God 
there is neither ‘ before nor after,’ 
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THE PROOFS AND ASSURANCE OF DIVINE LOVE. 


VIII. 31-89. With the proofs of God's love before him, 
the Christian has nothing to fear. God, the Fudge, is on 
his side, and the ascended Christ intercedes for him 
(vv. 31-34). 

The love of God in Christ is so strong that earthly 
sufferings and persecutions—nay, all forms and phases of 
being—are powerless to intercept it, or to bar the Christian's 


triumph (vv. 35-39). 


*! What conclusion are we to draw from this? Surely the 
strongest possible comfort and encouragement. With God on our 
side what enemy can we fear? * As Abraham spared not Isaac, 
so He spared not the Son who shared His Godhead, but suffered 
Him to die for all believers. Is not this a sure proof that along 
with that one transcendent gift His bounty will provide all that is 
necessary for our salvation? * Where shall accusers be found 
against those whom God has chosen? When God pronounces 
righteous, * who shall condemn? For us Christ has died; I should 
say rather rose again; and not only.rose but sits enthroned at 
His Father’s side, and there pleads continually for us. ** His love 
is our security. And that love is so strong that nothing on earth 
can come between us and it. The sea of troubles that a Christian 
has to face, hardship and persecution of every kind, are powerless 
against it; * though the words of the Psalmist might well be 
applied to us, in which, speaking of the faithful few in his own 
generation, he described them as ‘for God’s sake butchered all 
day long, treated like sheep in the shambles.’ * We too are no 
better than they. And yet, crushed and routed as we may seem, 
the love of Christ crowns us with surpassing victory. ** For I am 
convinced that no form or phase of being, whether abstract or 
personal ; not life or its negation; not any hierarchy of spirits; no 
dimension of time; no supernatural powers; *no dimension of 
space; no world of being invisible to us now,—will ever come 
between us and the love which God has brought so near to us in 
Jesus Messiah our Lord. . 
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82. 85 ye Tod iBiou utod obx epetcaro, A number of emphatic 
expressions are crowded together in this sentence: ds ye, ‘the same 
God who’; rod idiov viod, ‘His own Son,’ partaker of His own 
nature; ok épeicaro, the word which is used of the offering of 
‘Isaac in Gen. xxii. 16, and so directly recalls that offering—the 
greatest sacrifice on record. For the argument comp. v. 6-10. 

83-35. The best punctuation of these verses is that which is 
adopted in RV. éexf (so also Orig. Chrys. Theodrt. Mey. Ell. 
Gif. Va. Lid.). There should not be more than a colon between 
the clauses Oeds 6 dixaiay ris 6 karaxpwav; God is conceived of as 
Judge: where He acquits, who can condemn? Ver. 34 is then 
immediately taken up by ver. 35: Christ proved His love by dying 
for us; who then shall part us from that love? The Apostle 
clearly has in his mind Is. 1. 8, 9 ‘ He is near that justifieth men ; 
who will contend with me?... Behold, the Lord God will help 
me; who is he that shall condemn me?’ This distinctly favours 
the view that each affirmation is followed by a question relating to 
that affirmation. The phrases 6 xaraxpwav and 6 dav form 
a natural antithesis, which it is wrong to break up by putting a full 
stop between them and taking one with what precedes, the other 
with what follows. 


On the view taken above, @eds 6 S:xardv and Xpiords "Inaods 6 drobavaw 
are both answers to tis éyxadéoet; and ris 6 Kataxpwav; Tis Huds xwpice ; 
are subordinate questions, suggested in the one case by d:«ai@y, in the other 
by é&vr. brép jyav. We observe also that on this view ver. 35 is closely 
linked to ver. 34. The rapid succession of thought which is thus obtained, 
each step leading on to the next, is in full accordance with the spirit of the 
passage. 

Another way of taking it is to put a full stop at day, and to make zis 
éynaréoe; Tis 6 karaxpwayv; two distinct questions with wholly distinct 
answers. So Fri. Lips. Weiss Oltr.Go. Others again (RV. marg. Beng. 
De W. Mou.) make all the clauses questions (@eds 6 Sixai@v; évtuyy. imép 
qpav;) But these repeated challenges do not give such a nervous concatena- 
tion of reasoning. 


83. tis éyxadhéoet; another of the forensic terms which are so 
common in this Epistle ; ‘Who shall impeach such as are elect of 
God ?’ 

éx\extav. We have already seen (note on i. 1) that with 
St. Paul «Anroé and éxAexroi are not opposed to each other (as they 
are in Matt. xxii. 14) but are rather to be identified. By reading 
into «Anroi the implication that the call is accepted, St. Paul shows 
that the persons of whom this is true are also objects of God’s 
choice. By both terms St. Paul designates not those who are de- 
stined for final salvation, but those who are ‘summoned’ or ‘ se- 
lected’ for the privilege of serving God and carrying out His will. 
If their career runs its normal course it must issue in salvation, 
the ‘glory’ reserved for them; this lies as it were at the end of 
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the avenue; but ¢ékxXexrév only shows that they are in the right 
way to reach it. At least no external power can bar them from 
it; if they lose it, they will do so by their own fault. 

kataxplvwv: Kkaraxpwav RV. text Mou. This is quite possible, but dmaav 
suggests the present. 

34. Xpiotos Incois NACFGL, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Did. 
Aug.: Xporés (om, “Incofs) BDEK &c., Syrr., Cyr.-Jerus. Chrys. ai. 
Another instance of B in alliance with authorities otherwise Western and 
Syrian. WH. bracket "Ino. 

éyepQeis ee vexpav N*AC al. plur., RV. WH!: om. te vexpdv NC BD E 
FGKL &c, Ti. WH®. The group which inserts é«* vexpdy is practically 
the same as that which inserts ’Ijcots above. 
és cat. Stroke follows stroke, each driving home the last. ‘It 

is Christ who died—nay rather (¢mmo vero) rose from the dead— 
who (ai should be omitted here) is at the right hand of God—who 
also intercedes for us.’ It is not a dead Christ on whom we depend, 
but a living. It is not only a living Christ, but a Christ enthroned, 
a Christ in power. It is not only a Christ in power, but a Christ 
of ever-active sympathy, constantly (if we may so speak) at the 
Father’s ear, and constantly pouring in intercessions for His 
struggling people on earth. A great text for the value and 
significance of the Ascension (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 67 f.). 

85. dé Tis Gydmns TOU Xptotod. There is an alternative reading 
tov Geou for which the authorities are 8 B, Orig. (1/3 doubtfully in 
the Greek, but 6/7 in Rufinus’ Latin translation); Eus. 4/6; Bas. 
2/6; Hil. 1/2 and some others. RV. WH. note this reading in 
marg. But of the authorities B Orig.-lat. 2/7 read in full dmé ris 
dydnns rod Ocod tis €v Xptor@ “Inood, which is obviously taken from 
ver. 39. Even in its simpler form the reading is open to suspicion 
of being conformed to that verse: to which however it may be 
replied that Xpuorod may also be a correction from the same source. 
On the whole Xpiorot seems more probable, and falls in better with 
the view maintained above of the close connexion of wv. 34, 35. 

‘The love of Christ’ is unquestionably ‘the love of Christ for 
us,’ not our love for Christ: cf. v. 5. 

“Odtyus «.7.A. We have here a splendid example of ravynois ev 
rais OXiwveow Of which St. Paul wrote in ch. v. 3 ff. The passage 
shows how he soared away in spirit above those ‘sufferings of this 
present time’ which men might inflict, but after that had nothing 
more that they could do. On Oriis 4 orevoxwpia see ii, 9; for 
Siwypds cf. 2 Cor. xi. 23 ff., 32f.; xii. 10, &c.; for Amos } yupvdrns, 
1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 27; for xivdvvos 2 Cor. xi. 26; 1 Cor 
XV. 30. , 

86. 87 évexd cov. The quotation is exact from LXX of Ps. 
xliv [xliii]. 23: dre belongs to it. 

tvexev is decisively attested here: in the Psalm B has évexa, NAT éveney, 
where there is a presumption against the reading of B. 
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Oavatovpeba SAnv thy tpepov: cf. x Cor. xv. 31 kad’ mpyépas 
inobenoxw: ‘tota die, hoc est, omni vitae meae tempore’ Orig. 

npéBata opayys: sheep destined for slaughter; cf. Zech. xi. 4 
ra mpoBara ths opayis (cf. Jer. xii. 3 mpd8ara eis apaynv Cod. Marchal. 
marg.). 


The Latin texts of this verse are marked and characteristic. Tertullian, 
Scorp.13 Tua causa mortificamur tota die, deputati sumus ut pecora iugu- 
lationis. Cyprian, Test. iii. 18 (the true text; cf. Epdst. xxxi. 4) Causa tut 
occidimur tota die, deputati sumus ut oves victimae. Hilary of Poitiers, 
Tract. in Ps. cxviii. (ed. Zingerle, p. 429) Propter te mortificamur tota die, 
deputati sumus sicut oves occistonis. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. II. xxii. 2 
(Latine; cf. 1V. xvi. 2) Propter te morte afficimur tota die, aestimati sumus 
ut oves occtstonis. (Similarly Cod. Clarom. Speculum Augustint, codd. ML) 
Vulgate (Cod. Amiat.) Propter te mortificamur tota die, aestimati sumus 
ut oves occisionis. Here two types of text stand out clearly: that of Cyprian 
at one end of the scale, and that of the Vulgate (with which we may group 
Tren.-lat. Cod. Clarom. and the Sfeculum) at the other. Hilary stands 
between, having defutati in common with Cyprian, but on the whole leaning 
rather to the later group. The most difficult problem is presented by 
Tertullian, who approaches Cyprian in 7wa causa and deputati, and the 
Vulgate group in mortificamur: in pecora tugulationis he stands alone. 
This passage might seem to favour the view that in Tertullian we had the 
primitive text from which all the rest were derived. That hypothesis how- 
ever would be difficult to maintain systematically; and in any case there 
must be a large element in Tertullian’s text which is simply individual. 
The text before us may be said to give a glimpse of the average position of 
a problem which is still some way from solution. 


87. SwepvikGpev. Tertullian and Cyprian represent this by the 
coinage supervincimus (Vulg. Cod. Clarom. Hil. superamus) ; ‘ over- 
come strongly’ Tyn.; ‘are more than conquerors’ Genev., happily 
adopted in AV. 

_ bd tod éyamyoavtos Hpas points back to rijs dydans rod Xpiorod 
in ver. 35. 

38. ote d&yyehor otre dpyat. ‘And He will call on all the host 
of the heavens and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, 
the Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of 
power, and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect One, and 
the other powers on the earth, over the water, on that day’ Enoch 
Ixi, ro. St. Paul from time to time makes use of similar Jewish 
designations for the hierarchy of angels: so in 1 Cor. xv. 24; 
Eph. i, 21 dpyn, eEovoia, Sdvayts, kvpidrns, wav Svoua svopatdpevov : 
iii, 10; vi. 12; Col. i, 16 (Opdvor, Kupidtnres, dpyai, e£ovciat) ; il. 10, 
15. The whole world of spirits is summed up in Phil. ii. ro as 
emoupamot, errvye.ot, kataxOdmor, It is somewhat noticeable that whereas 
the terms used are generally abstract, in several places they are 
made still more abstract by the use of the sing. instead of plur., 
drav katapynon macav dpynv Kai macav éfovciav kai Sivayww & Cor. XV. 
24; tnepdvw mdons dpxis xal cLovoias «tA. Eph. i. 21; 9 xepadj 
ndons apxns kal e€ovaias Col. ii. 10. 
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It is also true (as pointed out by Weiss, Bibl. Theol. § 104; 
Anm. 1. 2) that the leading passages in which St. Paul speaks of 
angels are those in which his language aims at embracing the 
whole xéopos. He is very far from a Opyoxela ray dyyédwv such as he 
protests against in the Church at Colossae (Col. ii. 18). At the 
same time the parallels which have been given (see also below 
under dvvdues) are enough to show that the Apostle must not be 
separated from the common beliefs of his countrymen. He held 
that there was a world of spirits brought into being like the rest of 
creation by Christ (Col. i, 16). These spirits are ranged in 
a certain hierarchy to which the current names are given. They 
seem to be neither wholly good nor wholly bad, for to them. too 
the Atonement of the Cross extends (Col. i. 20 dmoxaradAdfat ra 
mavra eis adrév., . elre ta ent rhs yas eire Ta €v Tois ovpavois). There 
is a sense in which the Death on the Cross is a triumph over them 
(Col. ii. 1 26 They too must acknowledge the universal sovereignty 
of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 24; cf. Eph. i. 10); and they form part of 
that kingdom which He hands over to the Father, that ‘God may 
be all in all’ (x Cor. xv. 28). On the whole subject see Everling, 
Die paulinische Angelologie u. Diémonologie, Gdttingen, 1888. 

For dyyeAo the Western text (DEF G, Ambrstr. Aug. Amb.) has 
dyyedos. There is also a tendency in the Western and later authorities to 
insert ovre éf¢ovata before or after dpxai, obviously from the parallel passages 
in which the words occur together. 


odre Surdpets. There is overwhelming authority (8 A BCD &c.) 
for placing these words after otre péd\Aovra. We naturally expect 
them to be associated with dpyai, as in 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. i. 21. 
It is possible that in one of the earliest copies the word may have 
been accidentally omitted, and then added in the margin and re- 
inserted at the wrong place. We seem to have a like primitive 
corruption in ch. iv. 12 (rots croryodow). But it is perhaps more 
probable that in the rush of impassioned thought St. Paul inserts 
the words as they come, and that thus otre duvduets may be slightly 
belated. It has been suggested that St, Paul takes alternately 
animate existences and inanimate. When not critically controlled, 
the order of association is a very subtle thing. 

For the word compare ‘the angels of power’ and ‘the other powers on 
the earth’ in the passage from the Book of Enoch quoted above; also Zest. 
XII Patr. Levi 3 év 7@ Tpiry (sc. odpavd) eloly ai Suvdpers Trav TapepnBodrwr, 
of raxdévres els pucpay Kpicews, Torjoa Exdinnow ev Tois mvEvpact THs TAGYTS 
«ai TOD Bedilap. 

89. odre Tpwpa ore Bdos. Lips. would give to the whole 
context a somewhat more limited application than is usually 
assigned to it. He makes odre éveor. . . BdOos all refer to angelic 
powers: ‘neither now nor at the end of life (when such spirits 
were thought to be most active) shall the spirits either of the 
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height or from the depth bar our entrance into the next world, 
where the love of Christ will be still nearer to us.’ This is also 
the view of Origen (see below). But it is quite in the manner of 
St. Paul to personify abstractions, and the sense attached to them 
cannot well be too large: cf. esp. Eph. iii. 18 ré rd mAdros Kai pijkos 
kat tos kai BdOos, and 2 Cor. xX. 5 may Uywya enatpopevoy Kata Tijs 
yvacews TOU Qeov. 


The common patristic explanation of #~wpya is ‘things above the heavens,’ 
and of Bd6os, ‘things beneath the earth.’ Theod. Monach. t¥wpa pey ta 
dyav énidoga, Bados dé 7a dyav adofa. Theodoret Baos 5& tiv yéevvay, 
tyowpa tiv Baoirciay. Origen (in Cramer’s Catena) explains iijwya of the 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places’ (Eph. vi. 12), and 
Bados of Ta natay@duia, The expanded version of Rufinus approaches still 
more nearly to the theory of Lipsius: S¢mz/iter e¢ altitudo et profundum 
impugnant nos, sicut et David dictt multi qui debellant me de alto: sine 
dubio cum a spiritibus nequitiae de caelestibus urgeretur: et sicut tlerum 
dictt: de profundis clamavi ad te, Domine: cum ab his gut in inferno 
deputati sunt et gehennae spiritibus impugnaretur. 


oute Tis Ktiots érépa. The use of érépa and not dAdn seems to 
favour the view that this means not exactly ‘any other created 
thing’ but ‘ any other kind of creation,’ ‘any other mode of being,’ 
besides those just enumerated and differing from the familiar world 
as we see it. 

Origen (in Cramer) would like to take the passage in this way. He asks 
if there may not be another creation besides this visible one, ‘in its nature 
visible though not as yet seen’—a description which might seem to anticipate 
the discoveries of the microscope and telescope. Comp. Balfour, Foundations 
of Belief, p. 71 f. ‘It is impossible therefore to resist the conviction that 
there must be an indefinite number of aspects of Nature respecting which 
science never can give us any information, even in our dreams. We must 
conceive ourselves as feeling our way about this dim corner of the illimit- 
able world, like children in a darkened room, encompassed by we know 
not what; a little better endowed with the machinery of sensation than the 
protozoon, yet poorly provided indeed as compared with a being, if such 
a one could be conceived, whose senses were adequate to the infinite variety 
of material Nature.’ 


dnd Tis dydmys too Ocod tis év Xptot@’Inood. This is the full 
Christian idea. The love of Christ is no doubt capable of being 
isolated and described separately (2 Cor. v. 14; Eph. iii. 19), but 
the love of Christ is really a manifestation of the love of God. 
A striking instance of the way in which the whole Godhead 
co-operates in this manifestation is ch. v. 5-8: the love of God 
is poured out in our hearts through the Holy Spirit, because Christ 
died for us; and God commends His love because Christ died. 
The same essential significance runs through this section (note 


esp. W. 31-35, 39)» 
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THE APOSTLE’S SORROW OVER ISRAEL’S UNBELIEF. 


IX. 1-5. The thought of this magnificent prospect fills 
me with sorrow for those who seem to be excluded from it— 
my own countrymen for whom I would willingly sacrifice 
my dearest hopes—excluded too in spite of all their special 
privileges and their high destiny. 


* How glorious the prospect of the life in Christ! How mournful 
the thought of those who are cut off from it! There is no 
shadow of falsehood in the statement I am about to make. As 
one who has his life in Christ I affirm a solemn truth; and my 
conscience, speaking under the direct influence of God’s Holy 
Spirit, bears witness to my sincerity. *There is one grief that 
I cannot shake off, one distressing weight that lies for ever at my 
heart. * Like Moses when he came down from the mount, the prayer 
has been in my mind: Could I by the personal sacrifice of my 
own salvation for them, even by being cut off from all communion 
with Christ, in any way save my own countrymen? Are they not 
my own brethren, my kinsmen as far as earthly relationship is 
concerned? * Are they not God’s own privileged people? They 
bear the sacred name of Israel with all that it implies; it is they 
whom He declared to be His ‘son,’. His ‘firstborn’ (Exod. iv. 22); 
their temple has been illuminated by the glory of the Divine 
presence; they are bound to Him by a series of covenants re- 
peatedly renewed; to them He gave a system of law on Mount 
Sinai; year after year they have offered up the solemn worship of 
the temple ; they have been the depositories of the Divine promises ; 
‘their ancestors are the patriarchs, who were accounted righteous 
before God; from them in these last days has come the Messiah 
as regards his natural descent—that Messiah who although sprung 
from a human parent is supreme over all things, none other than 
God, the eternal object of human praise! 


IX-XI. St. Paul has now finished his main argument. He 
has expounded his conception of the Gospel. But there still 
remains a difficulty which could not help suggesting itself to 
every thoughtful reader, and which was continually being raised 
by one class of Christians at the time when he wrote. How is 
this new scheme of righteousness and salvation apart from law 


Q 
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consistent with the privileged position of the Jews? They had 
been the chosen race (we find St. Paul enumerating their privileges), 
through them the Messiah had come, and yet it appeared they 
would be rejected if they would not accept this new righteousness 
by faith. How is this consistent with the justice of God? 

The question has been continually in the Apostle’s mind, It 
has led him to emphasize more than once the fact that the new 
evayyédov if for both Jew and Greek, is yet for the Jew first (i. 16 ; 
ii. 9). It has led him to lay great stress on the fact that the Jews 
especially had sinned (ii. 17). Once indeed he has begun to 
discuss it directly (iii. 1); ‘What advantage then is there in being 
a Jew?’ but he postponed it for a time, feeling that it was necessary 
first to complete his main argument. He has dwelt on the fact 
that the new way of salvation can be proved from the Old Testa- 
ment (chap. iv). Now he is at liberty to discuss in full the question : 
How is this conception of Christ’s work consistent with the fact of 
the rejection of the Jews which it seems to imply? 

The answer to this question occupies the remainder of the 
dogmatic portion of the Epistle, chaps. ix—xi, generally considered 
to be the third of its principal divisions. The whole section may 
be subdivided as follows: in ix. 6-29 the faithfulness and justice of 
God are vindicated; in ix. 30-x. 21 the guilt of Israel is proved; 
in chap. xi St. Paul shows the divine purpose which is being fulfilled 
and looks forward prophetically to a future time when Israel will 
be restored, concluding the section with a description of the Wisdom 
of God as far exceeding all human speculation. 


Marcion seems to have omitted the whole of this chapter with the possible 
exception of vv. 1-3. Tert. who passes from viii. 11 to x. 2 says salio et 
hic amplissimum abruptum interctsae scripturae (Adv. Marc. v.14). See 
Zahn, Gesch. des N. T. Kanons p. 518. 


1. We notice that there is no grammatical connexion with the 
preceding chapter. A new point is introduced and the sequence 
of thought is gradually made apparent as the argument proceeds. 
Perhaps there has been a pause in writing the Epistle, the amanu- 
ensis has for a time suspended his labours. We notice also that 
St. Paul does not here follow his general habit of stating the 
subject he is going to discuss (as he does for example at the 
beginning of chap. iii), but allows it gradually to become evident. 
He naturally shrinks from mentioning too definitely a fact which is 
to him so full of sadness, It will be only too apparent to what he 
refers; and tact and delicacy both forbid him to define it more 
exactly. 

ddjPevav Aéyw eév Xpiord: ‘I speak the truth in Christ, as one 
united with Christ’; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17 GAN’ ds e& elduxpuvelas, ddX’ ds 
ex Qcov, karévavtt Qeod ev Xpiorg@ Aadodpev: xii. 19. St. Paul has just 
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described that union with Christ which will make any form of sin 
impossible ; cf. viii. 1, 10; and the reference to this union gives 
solemnity to an assertion for which it will be difficult to obtain full 
credence. 

od WedSonar. A Pauline expression. 1 Tim. ii. 7 ddndeay déyo, 
ov Wevdopar: 2 Cor. xi. 31; Gal. i. 20. 

guppaptupovens: cf. ii. 15; viii. 16. The conscience is personified 
so as to give the idea of a second and a separate witness. Cf. 
Oecumenius ad loc. péya Ocder cireiv, 16 mpoodoroet TH morevbqvat, 
TpEis emibepdpevos pdptupas, Toy Xprordy, To “Aytov LIvedpa, kat thy éavrow 
ouveionow. 

€v Mvedpatt ‘Ayiw with ovupaprupovons. St. Paul adds further 
solemnity to his assertion by referring to that union of his spirit 
with the Divine Spirit of which he had spoken in the previous 
chapter. Cf. viii. 16 abro 16 Lvedpa cuppaprupel TO mvedpate yar. 

St. Paul begins with a strong assertion of the truth of his 
statement as a man does who is about to say something of the 
truth of which he is firmly convinced himself, although facts and 
the public opinion of his countrymen might seem to be against 
him. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. mpdrepov 8é StaBeBavodrae wept Sv péedre 
eye” Grep TodNois Gos roveiv Grav peAwai te héyew mapa Tois moddois 
amioroupevoy Kal bmép ov addpa Eavrovs eice memetkdres, 


2. Sr; ‘that,’ introducing the subordinate sentence dependent on 
the idea of assertion in the previous sentence. St. Paul does not 
mention directly the cause of his grief, but leaves it to be inferred 
from the next verse. 

Adan (which is opposed to xapd Jn. xvi. 20) appears to mean 
grief as a state of mind; it is rational or emotional: é3uvy on the 
other hand never quite loses its physical associations ; it implies 
the anguish or smart of the heart (hence it is closely connected with 
79 xapdia) which is the result of Adan. 


With the grief of St. Paul for his countrymen, we may compare the grief 
of a Jew writing after the fall of Jerusalem, who feels both the misfortune 
and the sin of his people, and who like St. Paul emphasizes his sorrow by 
enumerating their close relationship to God and their ancestral pride: 
4 Ezra viii. 15-18 e¢ mune dicens dicam, de omni homine tu magis scis, de 
populo autem tuo, vb quem doleo, et de haereditate tua, propter quam lugeo, et 
propter Israél, propler quem tristis sum, et de semine Lacob, propler quod 
conturbor. Lbid. x. 6-8 non vides luctum nostrum et quae nobis contigerunt ? 
quoniam Sion mater nostra omnium in tristitia contristatur, et humilitate 
humiliata est, et luget validissime ... 21-22 vides enim quoniam sanctifi- 
catio nostra deserta effecta est, et altare nostrum demolitum est, et templum 
nostrum destructum est, et psallerium nostrum humiliatum est, et hymnus 
noster conticutt, et exsultatio nostra dissoluta est, et lumen candelabri nostrt 
extinctum est, et arca testamenti nostri direpla est. Apoc. Baruch. xxxv. 3 
quomodo enim ingemiscam super Stone, et quomodo lugebo super lerusalem ? 
guia in loco isto ubi prostratus sum nunc, olim summus sacerdos offerebat 


ablationes sanctas. 


’ 
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8. This verse which is introduced by yép does not give the 
reason of his grief but the proof of his sincerity. 

nexépyv: ‘the wish was in my mind’ or perhaps ‘the prayer 
was in my heart.’ St. Paul merely states the fact of the wish 
without regard to the conditions which made it impossible. Cf. Lft. 
on Gal. iv, 20 ‘The thing is spoken of in itself, prior to and 
independently of any conditions which might affect its possibility.’ 
See also Acts xxv. 22, and Burton, JZ. and T. § 33. 

évd0cua: ‘accursed,’ ‘devoted to destruction.” The word was 
originally used with the same meaning as dvd6npa (of which it was 
a dialectic variation, see below), ‘that which is offered or consecrated 
to God.’ But the translators of the Old Testament required an 
expression to denote that which is devoted to God for destruction, and 
adopted dvdbeyaas a translation of the Hebrew DY}: see Levit. xxvii. 
28, 29 may Sé dvdbeua 6 cay avaby avOpwmros TO Kupip.. . ovK drodwaerat 
ovdSé Autpwoerat .. . Kal Mav 6 eay avareO} and TOY avOpwrev od AuTpwOn- 
erat, adda Oavarw avarwOjcera: Deut. vil. 26; Josh. vi. 17 Kat éoras 
9 mods dvdbepa, ait} Kai ravta Goa éotiv év ait, Kupig ca8aod. And 
with this meaning it is always used in the New Testament: Gal. i. 
8,9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22. The attempt to explain the word to mean 
‘excommunication’ from the society—a later use of the Hebrew in 
Rabbinical writers and the Greek in ecclesiastical—arose from 
a desire to take away the apparent profanity of the wish. 


There is some doubt and has been a good deal of discussion as to the 
distinction in meaning between dvd0eua and dvdénua. It was originally 
dialectic, dva@npa being the Attic form (dvd0npa drrinds, dvddepa EAAnViKas 
Moeris, p. 28) and dya@eua being found as a substitute in non-Attic works 
(Anth. P. 6. 162, C./.G. 2693d and other instances are quoted by the 
Dictionaries), The Hellenistic form was the one naturally used by the 
writers of the LXX, and it gradually became confined to the new meaning 
attached to the word, but the distinction seems never to have become 
certain and MSS. and later writers often confuse the two words. In the 
LXX (although Hatch and Redpath make no distinction) our present texts 
seem to preserve the difference of the two words. The only doubtful passage 
is 2 Mace. ii. 13; here A reads dva@eua where we should expect dva6nua, 
but V (the only other MS. quoted by Swete) and the authorities in Holmes 
and Parsons have dva@yya. In the N.T. dvd6nya occurs once, Luke xxi. 5, 
and then correctly (but the MSS. vary, dvd@qnua BL, dvdfeua NAD). The 
Fathers often miss the distinction and explain the two words as identical : 
so Ps.-Just. Quaest. et Resp. 121; Theod. on Rom. ix. 3, and Suidas; they 
are distinguished in Chrys. on Rom. ix. 3 as quoted by Suidas, but not in 
Field’s ed. No certain instance is quoted of dvd0nya for dvadeua, but dvadeua 
could be and was used dialectically for dvdénua. On the word generally 
see esp. Trench Sy. i. § 5; Lft. Gal. i. 8; Fri. on Rom. ix. 3. 


abrés €ys. The emphasis and position of these words emphasizes 
the willingness for personal sacrifice; and they have still more force 
when we remember that St. Paul has just declared that nothing in 
heaven or earth can separate him from the love of Christ. Chrys. 
ad loc. ti déyets, & Tadde; dws rod Xpiotod tod roboupévov, of pire 
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Bamitela oc, pyre yéevva exopite, pyre TA voovpeva, pyre GAda Tocavra, ard 
ToUTov viv evyn avdbeua eivat ; 

6d Tod Xpiotod : ‘separated from the Christ,’ a pregnant use of 
the preposition. The translation of the words as if they were ume 
tT. X. arises from a desire to soften the expression. 

kata adpka: cf. iv. 1 ‘as far as earthly relations are concerned’; 
spiritually St. Paul was a member of the spiritual Israel, and his 
kinsmen were the ddeAgot of the Christian society. 

The prayer of St. Paul is similar to that of Moses: Exod. xxxii. 
32 ‘Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.’ On this 
Clem. Rom. liii. 5 comments as follows: & peydAns dydmns, & reded- 
TnTos avuTepBAnrov, mappynoracerar Cepdrrwy mpds Kuprov, aireiras apeow TO 
mAnGer 7) Kal éavrov eEarepbjvat per’ aitav aéwt. In answer to those 
who have found difficulties in the passage it is enough to say with 
Prof. Jowett that they arise from ‘the error of explaining the 
language of feeling as though it were that of reasoning and 
reflection,’ 


There are ore or two slight variations of reading in ver. 3, adrés éyw was 
placed before dva0. efv. by C KL, Vulg., and later authorities with T R, and 
u1é (D EG) substituted for dmé (NABC &c.). Both variations arise from 
a desire to modify the passage. 


4. oitwés eiow: ‘inasmuch as theyare.’ St. Paul’s grief for Israel 
arises not only from his personal relationship and affection, but 
also from his remembrance of their privileged position in the Divine 
economy. ; 

*Icpanditrat: used of the chosen people in special reference to 
the fact that, as descendants of him who received from God the 
name of Israel, they are partakers of those promises of which it was 
a sign. The name therefore implies the privileges of the race; 
cf. Eph. ii. 12 dmnddorpimpévor tis modireias rod “lopand Kat Eévoe tev 
d:abnk&v tijs émayyeAlas: and as such it could be used metaphorically 
of the Christians (6 "IopayA rod Gcod Gal. vi. 16; cf. ver. 6inf.); a use 
which would of course be impossible for the merely national designa- 
tion "Iovdain, 

‘Israel’ is the title used in contemporary literature to express the 
special relations of the chosen people to God. Ps. Sol. xiv. 3 dre 
 pepis Kal 7) KAnpovopia Tod cod éorw 6 “Iopand : Ecclus, xvil. 15 pepis 
Kupiov "lopand éoriv: Jubrlees xxxiil. 18 ‘ For Israel is a nation holy 
unto God, and a nation of inheritance for its God, and a nation of 
priesthood and royalty and a possession.’ Thus the word seems to 
have been especially connected with the Messianic hope. The 
Messianic times are ‘the day of gladness of Israel’ (Ps. Sol. x. 7), 
the blessing of Israel, the day of God’s mercy towards Israel 
(ib. xvii. 50, 51 uaxdptos of ysrdpevos ev rais Hyépats exeivars iSeiv Ta 
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dyaba lopand &v cvvayoyn pud4dy, & momjoer 6 Ocds. tayuvar 6 Geds ent 
‘lopaij\ Td Xeos a’rov). When therefore St. Paul uses this name he 
reminds his readers that it is just those for whose salvation above 
all, according to every current idea, the Messiah was to come, who 
when he has come are apparently cut off from all share in the 
privileges of his kingdom. 

uiofecia: ‘the adoption,’ ‘status of an adopted son’: on the 
origin of the word and its use in relation to Christian privileges see 
above, Rom. viii. 15. Here it implies that relationship of Israel to 
God described in Exod. iv. 22 rade Aéyet Kipios Yids mpwrdroxds pov 
"Iopand : Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii.6; Jer. xxxi.g ; Hos. xi.1. So /Judilees 
i. 21 ‘I will be a Father unto them, and they shall be My children, 
and they shall all be called children of the living God. And every 
angel and every spirit will know, yea they will know that these are 
My children, and that I am their Father in uprightness and 
in righteousness and that I love them.’ 

4 86a: ‘the visible presence of God among His people’ (see 
on iii, 23). ddéa is in the LXX the translation of the Hebrew 
mm’ 333, called by the Rabbis the Shekinah (72°3¥), the 
bright cloud by which God made His presence known on earth; 
cf. Exod. xvi. 10, &c. Hence rd xdddos ris d6£ns avrov Ps. Sol. ii. 5, 
and Opdvov ddéns 2b. ver. 20, Wisd. ix. 10, imply more than the mere 
beauty of the temple, and when St. Stephen, Acts vii. 2, speaks of 
6 ©eds ths ddéns his words would remind his hearers of the visible 
presence of God which they claimed had sanctified Jerusalem and the 
temple. On late Rabbinical speculations concerning the Shekinah 
see Weber Als/syn. Theol. p. 179. 

at S.a6fKar: ‘the covenants,’ see Hatch Essays on Biblical 
Greek, p. 47. The plural is used not with reference to the two 
covenants the Jewish and the Christian, but because the original 
covenant of God with Israel was again and again renewed 
(Gen. vi. 18; ix. 9; xv. 18; xvii. 2, 7,9; Ex. ii. 24). Comp. Ecclus. 
xliv, 11 pera rod orépparos adrav Siapevet dyabi) KAnpovopia, ékyova avTov 
év tais dia€nxats; Wisdom xviii. 22 Ady Tov KoAd{ovra bnéragtev, Spxous 
matépwv kat diabjkas imopvnoas. According to Irenaeus, III. xi. 11 
(ed. Harvey) there were four covenants: kai du rovro réacapes €86- 
Onoav Kaborixai Siabjkar 1H avOpwrdrynte? pia peév Tod KatakAvopPOd Tov 
Noe, émi rod réfov" Sevrépa dé rod "ABpadp, émi rod onpeiov rhs meptrouas 
Tpitn d€ ) vopobecia emi rod Maicéws* rerdptrn 5€ 9 rod EvayyeXiov, did 
tod Kuplov nuav "Incod Xpiorod *, 

The Jews believed that they were bound to God and that God 
was bound to them by a covenant which would guarantee to them 
His protection in the future. According to St. Paul it was just 
those who were not bound to Him by a covenant who would 
receive the Divine protection. On the idea of the Covenant and 


* In the Latin version the four covenants are Adam, Noah, Moses, Christ. 
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its practical bearing on Jewish life see Schiirer Geschichte, ii. 
p- 388. 

% vopodecta: a classical word, occurring also in Philo. ‘The 
giving of the law.’ ‘The dignity and glory of having a law com- 
municated by express revelation, and amidst circumstances so full 
of awe and splendour. Vaughan. 

The current Jewish estimation of the Law (6 vépos 6 éindpyov 
eis tov aidva Baruch iv. 1) it is unnecessary to illustrate, but the 
point in the mention of it here is brought out more clearly if we 
remember that all the Messianic hopes were looked upon as the 
reward of those who kept the Law. So Ps. Sol. xiv. 1 morés Kipios 
Tois dyar@ow avrov év ddneia ... Tois mopevopevors ev Stxaroatvyn mpooray- 
Pato avtou, ev vou ws évereiAaro piv eis Cwnv yuo. It was one of 
the paradoxes of the situation that it was just those who neglected 
the Law who would, according to St. Paul’s teaching, inherit the 
promises. 

4 Aatpeia: ‘the temple service.’ Heb. ix. 1,6; 1 Macc. ii. 19, 22. 
As an illustration of Jewish opinion on the temple service may be 
quoted Pirge Aboth, i. 2 (Taylor, p. 26) ‘Shimeon ha-Caddiq 
was of the remnants of the great synagogue. He used to say, On 
three things the world is stayed; on the Thorah, and on the 
Worship, and on the bestowal of kindnesses.’ According to the 
Rabbis one of the characteristics of the Messianic age will be 
a revival of the temple services. (Weber Alssyx. Theol. p. 359.) 

ai émayyeAtor: ‘the promises made in the O. T. with special 
reference to the coming of the Messiah.’ These promises were of 
course made to the Jews, and were always held to apply particularly 
to them. While sinners were to be destroyed before the face of 
the Lord, the saints of the Lord were to inherit the promises 
(cf. Ps. Sol. xii. 8); and in Jewish estimation sinners were the 
gentiles and saints the chosen people. Again therefore the 
choice of terms emphasizes the character of the problem to be 
discussed. See note on i. 2, and the note of Ryle and James on 
Ps. Sol. loc. ctt.; cf.also Heb.vi.12; xi.13; Gal. iii.1g ; 1 Clem. x. 2. 

ai d:a0Ana SCL, Vulg. codd. Boh. &c. has been corrected into 4 d:a0nen 

BDFG, Vulg. codd. pauc.; also énayyeAia into énayyeAia DEF G, Boh. 

Both variations are probably due to fancied difficulties. 

5. of watépes: ‘the patriarchs.’ Acts iii. 13, vii. 32. On the 
‘merits’ of the patriarchs and their importance in Jewish theology 
see the note on p. 330. 

ef dv 6 Xpiorés TO xaTd odpka. Cf. x Clem. xxxii. 2 && abrov 6 
Kiptos "Inods rd kata odpka. 6 Xp. is not a personal name, but must 
be translated ‘the Messiah.’ Not only have the Jews been united 
to God by so many ties, but the purpose for which they have been 
selected has been fulfilled. The Messiah has come forth from 
them, and yet they have been rejected. 
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& dy ent mdvrov Geds, K.t.A.: with Xpuords (see below), ‘who is 
over all, God blessed for ever.’ mdvrwv is probably neuter, cf. x1. 36. 
This description of the supreme dignity of Him who was on His 
human side of Jewish stock serves to intensify the conception of 
the privileged character of the Jewish race. 


The Privileges of Israel. 


By this enumeration of the privileges of Israel St. Paul fulfils two 
purposes in his argument. He gives firstly the facts which 
intensify his sorrow. Like the writer of 4 Ezra his grief is 
heightened by the remembrance of the position which his country- 
men have held in the Divine economy. Every word in the long 
list calls to mind some link which had united them, the Chosen 
People, with God; every word reminds us of the glory of their past 
history; and it is because of the great contrast suggested between 
the destiny of Israel and their actual condition that his grief is so 
profound. 

But the Apostle has another and more important thought to 
emphasize. He has to show the reality and the magnitude of the 
problem before him, and this list of the privileges of Israel just empha- 
sizes it. It was so great as almost to be paradoxical. It was this. 
Israel was a chosen people, and was chosen for a certain purpose. 
According to the teaching of the Apostle it had attained this end: 
the Messiah, whose coming represented in a sense the consum- 
mation of its history, had appeared, and yet from any share in the 
glories of this epoch the Chosen People themselves were cut off. 
All the families of the earth were to be blessed in Israel: Israel 
itself was not to be blessed. They were in an especial sense the 
sons of God: but they were cut off from the inheritance. They 
were bound by special covenants to God: the covenant had been 
broken, and those outside shared in the advantages. The glories of 
the Messianic period might be looked upon as a recompense for 
the long years of suffering which a faithful adhesion to the Law and 
a loyal preservation of the temple service had entailed: the bless- 
ings were to come for those who had never kept the Law. The 
promises were given to and for Israel: Israel alone would not 
inherit them. 

Such was the problem. The pious Jew, remembering the 
sufferings of his nation, pictured the Messianic time as one when 
these should all pass away ; when all Israel—pure and without stain 
—should be once more united; when the ten tribes should be 
collected from among the nations; when Israel which had suffered 
much from the Gentiles should be at last triumphant over them. 
All this he expected. The Messiah had come: and Israel, the 
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Messiah’s own people, seemed to be cut off and rejected from the 
blessings which it had itself prepared for the world. How was this 
problem to be solved? (Cf. 4 Ezra xiii; Schiirer, Geschichie, 
li. 452 sq.) 


The Punctuation of Rom. ix. 5. 


wat ef dv 6 Xpiords 76 Kara cadpka, 5 wv émt ndvrov, Oeds evAoynrds els Tors 
aidvas* aunv. 

The interpretation of Rom. ix. 5 has probably been discussed at greater Special 

length than that of any other verse of the N.T.. Besides long notes in literature. 
various commentaries, the following special papers may be mentioned: 
Schultz, in Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1868, vol. xiii. pp. 462-506; 
Grimm, Zw¢h., 1869, pp. 311-322; Harmsen, ib. 1872, pp. 510, 521: but 
England and America have provided the fullest discussions—by Prof. 
Kennedy and Dr. Gifford, namely, Zhe Divinity of Christ, a sermon 
preached on Christmas Day, 1882, before the University of Cambridge, with 
an appendix on Rom. ix. 5 and Titus ii. 13, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
D.D., Cambridge, 1883; Caesarem Appello, a letter to Dr. Kennedy, by 
Edwin Hamilton Gifford, D.D., Cambridge, 1883; and Pauline Christology, 
I. Examination of Rom. ix. 5, being a rejoinder to the Rev. Dr. Gifford’s 
reply, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Cambridge, 1883 : by Prof. Dwight 
and Dr. Ezra Abbot, in 7. &. Exeg. June and December, 1881, pp. 22-55, 
87-154; and 1883, pp. 90-112. Of these the paper of Dr. Abbot is much 
the most exhaustive, while that of Dr. Gifford seems to us on the whole to 
show the most exegetical power. 

Dismissing minor variations, there are four main interpretations (all of Alternative 
them referred to in the RV.) which have been suggested : interpreta- 

(2) Placing a comma after odpxa and referring the whole passage to tions. 
Christ. So RV. 

(4) Placing a full stop after odpxa and translating ‘He who is God over 
all be blessed for ever,’ or ‘is blessed for ever.’ So RV. marg. 

(€) With the same punctuation translating ‘He who is over all is God 
blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

(d) Placing a comma after odpxa and a full stop at mavrov, ‘who is over 
all. God be (or is) blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

It may be convenient to point out at once that the question is one of The ori- 
interpretation and not of criticism. The original MSS. of the Epistles were ginal MSS. 
almost certainly destitute of any sort of punctuation. Of MSS. of the first without 
century we have one containing a portion of Isocrates in which a few dots punctua- 
are used, but only to divide words, never to indicate pauses in the sense; in tion. 
the MS. of the Mod:rela of Aristotle, which dates from the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century, there is no punctuation whatever except 
that a slight space is left before a quotation: this latter probably is as close 
a representation as we can obtain in the present day of the original form of 
the books of the N.T. In carefully written MSS., the work of professional 
scribes, both before and during the first century, the more important pauses 
in the sense were often indicated but lesser pauses rarely or never; and, so 
far as our knowledge enables us to speak, in roughly written MSS. such as 
were no doubt those of the N.T., there is no punctuation at all until about 
the third century. Our present MSS. (which begin in the fourth century) 
do not therefore represent an early tradition. If there were any traditional 
punctuation we should have to seek it rather in early versions or in second 
and third century Fathers: the punctuation of the MSS. is interesting in 
the history of interpretation, but has no other value. 


History of 
the inter- 
pretation. 
(1) The 
Versions. 
(2) The 
Fathers. 


(3) The 


older MSS, 


(4) Modern 
criticism, 
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The history of the interpretation must be passed over somewhat cursorily. 
For our earliest evidence we should naturally turn to the older versions, but 
these seem to labour under the same obscurity as the original. It is however 
probably true that the traditional interpretation of all of them is to apply the 
doxology to Christ. 

About most of the Fathers however there is no doubt. An immense pre- 
ponderance of the Christian writers of the first eight centuries refer the word 
to Christ. This is certainly the case with Irenaeus, Maer. III. xvii. 2, ed. 
Harvey; Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 13, 15; Hippolytus, Cont. Noct. 6 (cf. 
Gifford, op. ect. p. 60) ; Novatian, 77m. 13; Cyprian, Zest. ii. 6, ed. Hartel ; 
Syn. Ant. adv. Paul, Sam. in Routh, Rel. Sacrae, iii. 291, 292; Athanasius, 
Cont. Arian. I. iii. 10; Epiphanius, Haer. lvii. 2, 9, ed. Oehler; Basil, 
Adv. Eunom. iv. p. 282; Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. Eunom. 11 ; Chrysostom, 
Hom. ad Rom. xvi. 3, &c.; Theodoret, Ad Rom. iv. p. 100; Augustine, De 
Trinitate, ii. 13; Hilarius, De Trinitate, viii. 37, 38; Ambrosius, De Spzrztu 
Sancto, i. 3. 46; Hieronymus, £~. CX XJ. ad Algas. Qu. ix; Cyril Al., Cond. 
Zul. x. pp. 327, 328. It is true also of Origen (2% Rom. vii. 13) if we may 
trust Rufinus’ Latin translation (the subject has been discussed at length 
by Gifford, of. czt. p. 31; Abbot, 7. B. Axeg. 1883, p. 103; WH. ad Joc.). 
Moreover there is no evidence that this conclusion was arrived at on dogmatic 
grounds. The passage is rarely cited in controversy, and the word @eés was 
given to our Lord by many sects who refused to ascribe to him full divine 
honours, as the Gnostics of the second century and the Arians of the fourth. 
On the other hand this was a useful text to one set of heretics, the Sabellians ; 
and it is significant that Hippolytus, who has to explain that the words do 
not favour Sabellianism, never appears to think of taking them in any 
other way. 

The strongest evidence against the reference to Christ is that of the leading 
uncial MSS. Of these & has no punctuation, A undoubtedly puts a point 
after oapxa, and also leaves a slight space. The punctuation of this chapter 
is careful, and certainly by the original hand; but as there is a similar point 
and space between Xpiorod and brép in ver. 3, a point between odpxa and 
oirives, and another between “IcpanAtra: and dv, there is no reason as far as 
punctuation is concerned why 6 #y should not refer to Xprorés as much as 
oirwes does to ddeApav.* B has a colon after odpxa, but leaves no space, 
while there is a space left at the end of the verse. The present colon is 
however certainly not by the first hand, and whether it covers an earlier 
stop or not cannot be ascertained. C has a stop after odpxa, The difference 
between the MSS, and the Fathers has not been accounted for and is certainly 
curious. 

Against ascribing these words to Christ some patristic evidence has 
been found. Origen (Rufinus) ad Joc, tells us there were certain persons 
who thought the ascription of the word @eds to Christ difficult, for St. Paul 
had already called him vids ©cod. The long series of extracts made by 
Wetstein ad doc. stating that the words 6 émt mavrwv @eds cannot be used of 
the Son are not to the point, for the Son here is called not 6 én mavrwy cds, 
but ém mavrwv eds, and some of the writers he quotes expressly interpret the 
passage of the Christ elsewhere. Again, Cyril of Alexandria (Cont. Jul. x. 
Pp. 327) quotes the Emperor Julian to the effect that St. Paul never calls 
Christ @eds, but although this is certainly an interesting statement, this 
passage, which Cyril quotes ayainst him, might easily have been overlooked. 
Two writers, and two only, Photius (Cont. Man. iii. 14) and Diodorus 
(Cramer’s Catena, p. 162), definitely ascribe the words to the Father. 

The modern criticism of the passage began with Erasmus, who pointed 


* For information on this point and also on the punctuation of the older 


papyti, we are much indebted to Mr. F. G. Kenyon, of the British Museum. 
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out that there were certainly three alternative interpretations possible, and 
that as there was so much doubt about the verse it should never be used 
against heretics. He himself wavers in his opinion. In the Commentary 
he seems to refer the words to the Father, in the Paraphrase (a later but 
popular work) he certainly refers them to the Son. Socinus, it is interesting 
to note, was convinced by the position of edAoynrés (see below) that the 
sentence must refer to Christ. From Erasmus’ time onwards opinions have 
varied, and have been influenced, as was natural, largely by the dogmatic 
opinions of the writer; and it seems hardly worth while to quote long lists of 
names on either side, when the question is one which must be decided not by 
authority or theological opinion but by considerations of language. 

The discussion which follows will be divided into three heads :— 

(1) Grammar ; (2) Sequence of thought; (3) Pauline usage. 

The first words that attract our attention are 70 xard odpxa, and a parallel The gram- 
naturally suggests itself with Rom. i. 3, 4. As there St. Paul describes the mar of the 
human descent from David, but expressly limits it “a7d odpxa, and then passage. 
in contrast describes his Divine descent xa7d mvetpya dyiwotvns; so here the (1) 78 ard 
course of the argument having led him to lay stress on the human birth of odpka, 
Christ as a Jew, he would naturally correct a one-sided statement by 
limiting that descent to the earthly relationship and then describe the true 
nature of Him who was the Messiah of the Jews. He would thus enhance 
the priviieges of his fellow-countrymen, and put a culminating point to his 
argument. 70 xaTd odpxa leads us to expect an antithesis, and we find just 
what we should have expected in 6 dy én mavtwy Océs. 

Is this legitimate? It has been argued first of all that the proper anti- 
thesis to odpé is mvedpa. But this objection is invalid. @eds is in a con- 
siderable number of cases used in contrast to odp (Luke iii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 29; 

Col iii. 22; Philemon 16; 2 Chron. xxxii. 8; Ps. lv [lvi]. 5; Jer. xvii. 5; 
Dan. ii. 11; cf. Gifford, p. 40, to whom we owe these instances). 

Again it is argued that the expression 76 xa7d adpexa as opposed to xara 
odpra precludes the possibility of such a contrast in words. While «ard 
oapea allows the expression of a contrast, 7d Kara odpxa would limit the 
idea of a sentence but would not allow the limitation to be expressed. This 
statement again is incorrect. Instances are found in which there is an 
expressed contrast to such limitations introduced with the article (see 
Gifford, p. 39; he quotes Isocrates, p. 32e; Demosth. cont. Zubul. p. 1299, 

1, 14). 

oh although neither of these objections is valid, it is perfectly true that 
neither «ard odpxa nor 7d kata odpxa demands an expressed antithesis 
(Rom. iv. 1; Clem. Rom. i. 32). The expression 7d Kata cdpxa cannot 
therefore be quoted as decisive; but probably any one reading the passage 
for the first time would be led by these words to expect some contrast and 
would naturally take the words that follow as a contrast. 

The next words concerning which there has been much discussion are 6 dy, (2) 6 dy. 
It is argued on the one hand that 6 @y is naturally relatival in character and 
equivalent to és éo7, and in support of this statement 2 Cor, xi. 31 is quoted: 

5 @cds nat naThp Tod Kupiov "Inaod oldev, 6 dv ebdAoynros els Tods aldvas, bre 
ov wevdSouar—a passage which is in some respects an exact parallel. On the 
other hand passages are quoted in which the words do not refer to anything 
preceding, such as Jn. iii. 31 6 dvwdev épydpevos émdvey mavtav éoriv’ 6 dv di 
THS Yis ex Ths ys €or, Kal ex Ths ys AaAe?: and of dvres in Rom, vili. 5, 8. 
The question is a nice one. It is perfectly true that 6 dy can be used in both 
ways; but it must be noticed that in the last instances the form of the 
sentence is such as to take away all ambiguity, and to compel a change of 
subject. In this case, as there is a noun immediately preceding to which the 
words would naturally refer, as there is no sign of a change of subject, and 
as there is no finite verb in the sentence following, an ordinary reader would 
consider that the words 6 dv ém mavtwy @eds refer to what precedes unless 
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they suggest so great an antithesis to his mind that he could not refer them 
to Christ. 

But further than this: no instance seems to occur, at any rate in the 
N.T., of the participle dv being used with a prepositional phrase and the 
noun which the prepositional phrase qualifies. If the noun is mentioned the 
substantive verb becomes unnecessary. Here 6 émi mavtwv Ocds would be 
the correct expression, if @«ds is the subject of the sentence; if my is added 
©cés must become predicate. This excludes the translation (6.) ‘He who is 
God over all be (or is) blessed for ever.’ It still leaves it possible to translate 
as (¢.) ‘He who is over all is God blessed for ever,’ but the reference to 
Xpiorés remains the most natural interpretation, unless, as stated above, the 
word Oeds suggests in itself too great a contrast. 

It has thirdly been pointed out that if this passage be an ascription of 
blessing to the Father, the word evAoynrés would naturally come first, just 
as the word ‘ Blessed’ would in English. An examination of LXX usage 
shows that except in cases in which the verb is expressed and thrown forward 
(as Ps. cxii [cxiii]. 2 ef 7d dvopa Kupiov e&dAoynpévov) this is almost in-, 
variably its position. But the rule is clearly only an empirical one, and in 
cases in which stress has to be laid on some special word, it may be and is 
broken (cf. Ps. Sol. viii. 40, 41). As 6 dv ént ravrov Oeés if it does not refer 
to 6 Xpioréds must be in very marked contrast with it, there would be a special 
emphasis on the words, and the perversion of the naturai order becomes 
possible. These considerations prevent the argument from the position of 
evAoyntds being as decisive as some have thought it, but do not prevent the 
balance of evidence being against the interpretation as a doxology referring 
to the Father. 

The result of an examination of the grammar of the passage makes it clear 
that if St. Paul had intended to insert an ascription of praise to the Father 
we should have expected him to write evAoynros cis Tovs aidvas 6 émt mavTowv 
@cds. If the translation (@.) suggested above, which leaves the stop at 
navrov, be accepted, two difficulties which have been urged are avoided, 
but the awkwardness and abruptness of the sudden @eds evAoynrds eis Tovs 
ai@vas make this interpretation impossible. We have seen that the position 
of evAoynrés makes a doxology (6.) improbable, and the insertion of the 
participle makes it very unnatural. The grammatical evidence is in favour 
of (a.), i.e. the reference of the words to 6 Xpords, unless the words 6 dy émi 
mdavrwy eds contain in themselves so marked a contrast that they could not 
possibly be so referred. 

We pass next to the connexion of thought. Probably not many will 
doubt that the interpretation which refers the passage to Christ (a.) admirably 
suits the context. St. Paul is enumerating the privileges of Israel, and as the 
highest and last privilege he reminds his readers that it was from this Jewish 
stock after all that Christ in His human nature had come, and then in order 
to emphasize this he dwells on the exalted character of Him who came 
according to the flesh as the Jewish Messiah. This gives a perfectly clear 
and intelligible interpretation of the passage. Can we say the same of any 
interpretation which applies the words to the Father? 

Those who adopt this latter interpretation have generally taken the words 
as a doxology, ‘ He that is over all God be blessed for ever,’ or ‘ He that is 
God over all be blessed for ever.’ A natural criticism that at once arises is, 
how awkward the sudden introduction of a doxology! how inconsistent with 
the tone of sadness which pervades the passage! Nor do the reasons alleged 
in support of this interpretation really avoid the difficulty. It is quite true 
of course that St. Paul was full of gratitude for the privileges of his race and 
especially for the coming of the Messiah, but that is not the thought in his 
mind. His feeling is one of sadness and of failure: it is necessary for him 
to argue that the promise of God has not failed. Nor again does a reference 
to Rom. i, 25 support the interpretation. It is quite true that there we have 
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a doxology in the midst of a passage of great sadness; but like 2 Cor. xi. 31 
that is an instance of the ordinary Rabbinic and oriental usage of adding an 
ascription of praise when the name of God has been introduced. That would 
not apply in the present case where there is no previous mention of the name 
of God. It is impossible to say that a doxology could not stand here; it is 
certainly true that it would be unnatural and out of place. 

So strongly does Dr. Kennedy feel the difficulties both exegetical and Prof. 
grammatical of taking these words as a blessing addressed to the Father, Kennedy's 
that being unable to adopt the reference to Christ, he considers that they interpreta. 
occur here as a strong assertion of the Divine unity introduced at this tion. 
place in order to conciliate the Jews: ‘ He who is over all is God blessed 
for ever.’ It is difficult to find anything in the context to support this 
opinion, St. Paul’s object is hardly to conciliate unbelieving Jews, but to 
solve the difficulties of believers, nor does anything occur in either the 
previous or the following verses which might be supposed to make an 
assertion of the unity of God either necessary or apposite. The inter- 
pretation fails by ascribing too great subtlety to the Apostle. 

Unless then Pauline usage makes it absolutely impossible to refer the Pauline 
expressions @eds and él mdvtwy to Christ, or to address to Him such usage. 

a doxology and make use in this connexion of the decidedly strong word (1) @eds, 
eddAoyntds, the balance of probability is in favour of referring the passage 
to Him. What then is the usage of St. Paul? The question has been 
somewhat obscured on both sides by the attempt to prove that St. Paul 
could or could not have used these terms of Christ, i.e. by making the 
difficulty theological and not linguistic. St. Paul always looks upon Christ 
as being although subordinate to the Father at the head of all creation 
(1 Cor. xi. 3; xv. 28; Phil. ii. 5-11; Col. i. 13-20), and this would quite 
justify the use of the expression ém mdvrwv of Him. So also if St. Paul can 
speak of Christ as eihwyv Tod Geo (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15), as év poppy Ocod 
inapxwy, and loa @c@ (Phil. ii. 6), he ascribes to Him no lesser dignity 
than would be implied by @eds as predicate. The question rather is this: 
was eds so definitely used of the ‘ Father’ as a proper name that it could 
not be used of the Son, and that its use in this passage as definitely points to 
the Father as would the word mar7np if it were substitated? The most 
significant passage referred to is 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where it is asserted that @«ds 
is as much a proper name as kvpios or mvedua and is used in marked distinc- 
tion to «vpios. But this passage surely suggests the answer. Kuptos is 
clearly used as a proper name of the Son, but that does not prevent St. Paul 
elsewhere speaking of the Father as Kvpios, certainly in quotations from the 
O.T. and probably elsewhere (1 Cor. iii. 5), nor of Xpords as mvevpa 
(2 Cor. iii, 16), The history of the word appears to be this. To one 
brought up as a Jew it would be natural to use it of the Father alone, and 
hence complete divine prerogatives would be ascribed to the Son somewhat 
earlier than the word itself was used. But where the honour was given the 
word used predicatively would soon follow. It was habitual at the beginning 
of the second century as in the Ignatian letters, it is undoubted in St. John 
where the Evangelist is writing in his own name, it probably occurs 
Acts xx. 28 and perhaps Titusii.14. It must be admitted that we should not 
expect it in so early an Epistle as the Romans; but there is no impossibility 
either in the word or the ideas expressed by the word occurring so early, 

So again with regard to doxologies and the use of the term evAoynrds, (2) Doxo 
The distinction between evAoynrés and edAoynpévos which it is attempted to logies ad- 
make cannot be sustained: and to ascribe a doxology to the Son would be dressed ta 
a practical result of His admittedly divine nature which would gradually Christ. 
show itself in language. At first the early Jewish usage would be adhered 
to; gradually as the dignity of the Messiah became realized, a change would 
take place in the use of words. Hence we find doxologies appearing 
definitely in later books of the N.T., probably in 2 Tim. iv. 18, certainly in 
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Rev. v. 13 and 2 Pet. iii. 18. Again we can assert that we should not expect 
it in so early an Epistle as the Romans, but, as Dr. Liddon points out, 
2 Thess. i. 12 implies it as does also Phil. ii. 5-8; and there is no reason 
why language should not at this time be beginning to adapt itself to theo- 
logical ideas already formed. , 

Throughout there has been no argument which we have felt to be quite 
conclusive, but the result of our investigations into the grammar of the 
sentence and the drift of the argument is to incline us to the belief that the 
words would naturally refer to Christ, unless @eds is so definitely a proper 
name that it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen that that is not 
so. Even if St. Paul did not elsewhere use the word of the Christ, yet it 
certainly was so used at a not much later period. St. Paul’s phraseology is 
never fixed; he had no dogmatic reason against so using it. In these circum- 
stances with some slight, but only slight, hesitation we adopt the first alterna- 
tive and translate ‘Of whom is the Christ as concerning the flesh, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.’ 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE PROMISES. 


IX. 6-18. For it ts indeed true. With all these privileges 
Israel is yet excluded from the Messianic promises. 

Now in the first place does this imply, as has been urged, 
that the promises of God have been broken? By no meas. 
The Scriptures show clearly that physical descent ts not 
enough. The children of Ishmael and the children of Esau, 
both alike descendants of Abraham to whom the promise was 
given, have been rejected. There is then no breach of the 
Divine promise, tf God rejects some Israelites as He has 
rejected them. 


*Yet in spite of these privileges Israel is rejected. Now it 
has been argued: ‘ If this be so, then the Divine word has failed. 
God made a definite promise to Israel. If Israel is rejected, 
that promise is broken.’ An examination of the conditions of 
the promise show that this is not so. It was never intended 
that all the descendants of Jacob should be included in the Israel 
of privilege, 7no more in fact than that all were to share the 
full rights of sons of Abraham because they were his offspring. 
Two instances will prove that this was not the Divine intention. 
Take first the words used to Abraham in Gen. xxi. 12 when he 
cast forth Hagar and her child: ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ 
These words show that although there were then two sons of 
Abraham, one only, Isaac, was selected to be the heir, through 
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whom the promise was to be inherited. * And the general conclu- 
sion follows: the right of being ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of sharing that 
adoption of which we spoke above as one of the privileges of Israel, 
does not depend on the mere accident of human birth, but those 
born to inherit the promise are reckoned by God as the descendants 
to whom His words apply. ° The salient feature is in fact the pro- 
mise, and not the birth; as is shown by the words used when the 
promise was given at the oak of Mamre (Gen. xviii. 10) ‘ At this 
time next year will I come and Sarah shall have a son.’ The 
promise was given before the child was born or even conceived, 
and the child was born because of the promise, not the promise 
given because the child was born. 

© A second instance shows this still more clearly. It might be 
argued in the last case that the two were not of equal parentage: 
Ishmael was the son of a female slave, and not of a lawful wife: 
in the second case there is no such defect. The two sons of 
Isaac and Rebecca had the same father and the same mother: 
moreover they were twins, born at the same time. 7 The object 
was to exhibit the perfectly free character of the Divine action, 
that purpose of God in the world which works on a principle of 
selection not dependent on any form of human merit or any con- 
vention of human birth, but simply on the Divine will as revealed 
in the Divine call; and so before they were born, before they had 
done anything good or evil, a selection was made between the two 
sons. ™From Gen. xxv. 23 we learn that it was foretold to 
Rebecca that two nations, two peoples were in her womb, and that 
the elder should serve the younger. God's action is independent 
of human birth; it is not the elder but the younger that is selected. 
8 And the prophecy has been fulfilled. Subsequent history may 
be summed up in the words of Malachi (i. 2, 3) ‘Jacob have 
I loved, and Esau have I hated.’ 


6. The Apostle, after conciliating his readers by a short preface, 
now passes to the discussion of his theme. He has never definitely 
stated it, but it can be inferred from what he has said. The con- 
nexion in thought implied by the word 8¢ is rather that of passing 
to a new stage in the argument, than of sharply defined opposition 
to what has preceded. Yet there is some contrast: he sighs over 
the fall, yet that fall is not so absolute as to imply a break in God's 


purpose, 
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oéx ofov 8 81: ‘the case is not as though.’ ‘This grief of 
mine for my fellow countrymen is not to be understood as mean- 
ing.’ Lipsius. The phrase is unique: it must clearly not be 
interpreted as if it were ody ofdy re, ‘it is not possible that’: for the 
re is very rarely omitted, and the construction in this case is 
always with the infinitive, nor does St. Paul want to state what 
it is impossible should have happened, but what has not happened. 
The common ellipse ody gr affords the best analogy, and the 
phrase may be supposed to represent od rowirov d3€ €or viov Gru. 
(Win. § Ixiv. 1. 6; E.T. p. 746.) 

éxméntwxey : ‘ fallen from its place,’ i.e. perished and become of no 
effect. Sox Cor. xiii. 8 9 dydmn obdémore éxmimre: (TR); James i. 11. 

& dyos tod Ocod: ‘the Word of God,’ in the sense of ‘the 
declared purpose of God,’ whether a promise or a threat or a de- 
cree looked at from the point of view of the Divine consistency. 
This is the only place in the N. T. where the phrase occurs 
in this sense; elsewhere it is used by St. Paul (2 Cor. ii. 17; 
iv. 2; 2 Tim. ii. g; Tit. ii. 5),in Heb. xiii. 7, in Apoc. i. 9; vi. 9; 
xx. 4, and especially by St. Luke in the Acts (twelve times) to 
mean ‘the Gospel’ as preached ; once (in Mark vii. 13), it seems 
to mean the O. T. Scriptures; here it represents the O. T. phrase 
6 Adyos Tod Kupiov: cf. Is, xxxi. 2 kal 6 Adyos adrod (i. €. rod Kupiov) ob 
py abernO7. 

ot é€ "lopand: the offspring of Israel according to the flesh, the 
viol "Iopand of ver. 27. 

odtot “lopand. Israel in the spiritual sense (cf. ver. 4 on "IopanAirus 
which is read here also by DEF G, Vulg., being a gloss to bring 
out the meaning), the Iopaj\ rod Gcod of Gal. vi. 16, intended for 
the reception of the Divine promise. But St. Paul does not mean 
here to distinguish a spiritual Israel (i.e. the Christian Church) 
from the fleshly Israel, but to state that the promises made to Israel 
might be fulfilled even if some of his descendants were shut out 
from them. What he states is that not all the physical descendants 
of Jacob are necessarily inheritors of the Divine promises implied 
in the sacred name Israel. This statement, which is the ground 
on which he contests the idea that God’s word has failed, he has 
now to prove. 

7. 008 St. The grammatical connexion of this passage with 
the preceding is that of an additional argument; the logical con- 
nexion is that of a proof of the statement just made. St. Paul 
could give scriptural proof, in the case of descent from Abraham, 
of what he had asserted in the case of descent from Jacob, and thus 
establish his fundamental principle—that inheritance of the pro- 
mises is not the necessary result of Israelitish descent. 

onéppa “ABpadp. The word omépya is used in this verse, first of 
natural seed or descent, then of seed according to the promise. 
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Both senses occur together in Gen. xxi. 12, 13; and both are 
found elsewhere in the N. T., Gal. iii. 29 «id 5€ dpeis Xprotod, dpa rod 
“ABpadp onéppa coré: Rom. xi. 1 ey... ek oméppatos ‘ABpadu. The 
nominative to the whole sentence is mdvtes of é& "Iapandk. ‘The 
descendants of Israel have not all of them the legal rights of in- 
heritance from Abraham because they are his offspring by natural 
descent.’ 

ad’. Instead of the sentence being continued in the same form 
as it began in the first clause, a quotation is introduced which com- 
pletes it in sense but not in grammar: cf. Gal. iii. 11, 12; 1 Cor. 
Xv. 27. 

év “Ioadk KdXnOycerat cor oméppa: ‘in (i.e. through) Isaac will 
those who are to be your true descendants and representatives 
be reckoned,’ év (as in Col. i. 16 év aité éxric6y ta madvta) im- 
plies that Isaac is the starting-point, place of origin of the 
descendants, and therefore the agent through whom the descent 
takes place ; so Matt. ix. 34 év 76 dpxovre ray Samoviay: 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
onéppa (cf. Gen. xii. 7 t@ onépparti cov daow rHy yiv: Gen. Xv. 5 ovras 
fora Td oméppa gov) is used collectively to express the whole number 
of descendants, not merely the single son Isaac. The passage 
means that the sons of Israel did not inherit the promise made to 
Abraham because they were his offspring—there were some who 
were his offspring who had not inherited them; but they did so be- 
cause they were descendants of that one among his sons through 
whom it had been specially said that his true descendants should 
be counted. 

The quotation is taken from the LXX of Gen. xxi. 12, which 
it reproduces exactly. It also correctly reproduces both the lan- 
guage and meaning of the original Hebrew. The same passage 
is quoted in Heb. xi. 18. 

The opinion expressed in this verse is of course exactly opposite 
to the current opinion—that their descent bound Israel to God 
by an indissoluble bond. See the discussion at the end of this 
section. 

KAnOnoetat: ‘reckoned,’ ‘considered, ‘counted as the true 
onéppa’; not as in ver. 11, and as it is sometimes taken here, 
‘called, ‘summoned’ (see below). 


The uses of the word xadéw are derived from two main significations, 
(1) to ‘call,’ ‘summon,’ (2) to ‘summon by name,’ hence ‘to name,’ It 
may mean (1) to ‘call aloud’ Heb. iii. 13, to ‘summon,’ to ‘summon to 
a banquet’ (in these senses also in the LXX), so 1 Cor. x. 27; Matt. xxii. 3; 
from these is derived the technical sense of ‘calling to the kingdom.’ 
This exact usage is hardly found in the LXX, but Is. xlii, 6 (€y@ Kupros 
5 @cds exdreoa ae év Sixaoatyy), Is. li. 2 (dre els fv Kal éxddrcca addy, 
nat evddynoa avrov Kal Ayana avrov Kal éndnOvva adrév) approach it. In 
this sense it is confined to the epistles of St. Paul with Hebrews and St. Peter, 
the word hardly occurring at all in St. John and not in this sense elsewhere 
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(although-#Anrés is so used Matt. xxii. 14). The fall construction is Kahety 
twa eis Tt, 1 Thess. ii. 12 Tod KadovvTos bpas cis THY EavTOv Baotrelav Kat 
3éfav; but the word was early used absolutely, and so 6 «addy of God (so 
Rom. iv. 17; viii. 30; ix. 11, 24). The technical use of the term comes out 
most strongly in 1 Cor. vii and in the derived words (see on «AyTés 
Rom. i. 1, 7). (2) In the second group of meanings the ordinary con- 
struction is with a double accusative, Acts xiv. 12 éxdAouv re Tov BapydBav 
Ala (so Rom. ix. 25, and constantly in LXX), or with évéyart, émt 7H 
évépart as Luke i. 59, 61, although the Hebraism kadécovcr 7d dvopa abrov 
*Eupavound (Matt. i, 23) occurs. But to ‘call by name’ has associations 
derived on the one side from the idea of calling over, reckoning, accounting ; 
hence such phrases as Rom. ix. 7 (from Gen. xxi. 12 LXX), and on the other 
from the idea of affection suggested by the idea of calling by name, so 
Rom. ix. 26 (from LXX Hos. ii. 1[i. 10]). These derivative uses of the word 
occur independently both in Greek, where xéxAnyar may be used to mean 
little more than ‘to be,’ and in Hebrew. The two main meanings can always 
be distinguished, but probably in the use of the word each has influenced 
the other; when God is said to be ‘He that calls us’ the primary idea is 
clearly that of invitation, but the secondary idea of ‘calling by name,’ i.e. 
of expressing affection, gives a warmer colouring to the idea suggested. 


8. toir’ €orv. From this instance we may deduce a general 
principle. 

7a téxva THS capKés: bert guos corporis vis genuertt. Fri. 

téxva Tod Oeod: bound to God by all those ties which have been 
the privilege and characteristic of the chosen race. 

Ta Téxva Tis emayyeNias: Jebert guos Det promissum procreavit. Fri. 
Cf. Gal. iv. 23 GAN’ 6 peév ex tis madionns Kata odpKa yeyevynrat, 6 dé éx 
ths edevOépas Oe emayyedias: 28 nycis dé, adeAGol, kara "Ioadk éemayyeXias 
TeKva eo per, 

All these expressions (rékva rod Gcov, réxva tis émayyedlas) are 
used elsewhere of Christians, but that is not their meaning in this 
passage. St. Paul is concerned in this place to prove not that 
any besides those of Jewish descent might inherit the promises, but 
merely that not all of Jewish descent necessarily and for that very 
reason must enjoy all the privileges of that descent. Physical con- 
nexion with the Jewish stock was not in itself a ground for inherit- 
ing the promise. That was the privilege of those intended when 
the promise was first spoken, and who might be considered to be born 
of the promise. This principle is capable of a far more universal 
application, an application which is made in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (iii. 29; iv. 28, &c.), but is not made here. 

9. émayyedias must be the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward in order to give emphasis and to show where the point 
of the argument lies. ‘This word is one of promise,’ i.e. if 
you refer to the passage of Scripture you will see that Isaac was 
the child of promise, and not born kara odpxa; his birth therefore 
depends upon the promise which was in fact the efficient cause of 
it, and not the promise upon his birth. And hence is deduced 
a general law: a mere connexion with the Jewish race Kara odpka 
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does not necessarily imply a share in the émayyedia, for it did not 
according to the original conditions. 

kata Tov Katpdv TodTOv éAeUgopat, Kat €oTaL TY Edppa uids. St. Paul 
combines Gen. xviii. 10 (LXX) éwavacrpépav Fo pds oé xara Top 
katpov rovrov cis Spas, Kai ee vidv Sdppa y yury cov: and 14 (LXX) 
els Tov Kaipdv ToUTov dvaoTperw mpos ae eis dpas, Kat Zora tT) Zappa vids, 
The Greek text is a somewhat free translation of the Hebrew, but 
St. Paul’s deductions from the passage are quite in harmony with 
both its words and its spirit. 

kata Toy Kkatpdoy Todroy is shown clearly by the passage in Genesis 
to mean ‘at this time in the following year,’ i.e. when a year is 
accomplished; but the words have little significance for St. Paul: 
they are merely a reminiscence of the passage he is quoting, 
and in the shortened form in which he gives them, the meaning, 
without reference to the original passage, is hardly clear. 

10. 08 pdvoy S€: see on v. 3, introducing an additional or even 
stronger proof or example. ‘You may find some flaw in the 
previous argument; after all Ishmael was not a fully legitimate 
child like Isaac, and it was for this reason (you may say) that the 
sons of Ishmael were not received within the covenant; the in- 
stance that I am now going to quote has no defect of this sort, 
and it will prove the principle that has been laid down still more 
clearly.’ 

GANG Kat “PeBéxka, k.7.d.: the sentence beginning with these words 
is never finished grammatically; it is interrupted by the parenthesis 
in ver. Il pnw yap yevyndévrav ... kadodvtos, and then continued 
with the construction changed; cf.w12,18; 1 Tim.i. 3. 

é& évés are added to emphasize the exactly similar birth of the 
two sons. The mother’s name proves that they have one mother, 
these words show that the father too was the same. ‘There are 
none of the defective conditions which might be found in the case of 
Isaac and Ishmael. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. (Hom. in Rom. xvi. p. 610) 
7 yap ‘PeBéxxa kai pdvn TO "Ioadak yéyove yuyn, kal dvo rexovoa maidas, €k 
tou "Ioadk érexevy aucborépous* aA’ Spas of texOévres Tod avrov marpos 
dvres, THS adTASs uNTpds, Tas a’Tas AVoavTes wOivas, Kal Guomarptot ByTEs Kal 
Spopnrpiot, Kal mpos Tovrors Kal Sidvpor, od TOY a’rav amnavoay, 

Koitny €xouoa: ‘having conceived’; cf. Fri. ad loc. 

tod Tatpds jpav: ‘the ancestor of the Jewish race.’ St. Paul is 
here identifying himself with the Jews, ‘his kinsmen according to 
the flesh.’ The passage has no reference to the composition of the 
Roman community. 

11. pimw ydp, «.7.A. In this verse a new thought is introduced, 
connected with but not absolutely necessary for the subject under 
discussion. The argument would be quite complete without it. 
St. Paul has only to prove that to be of Jewish descent did not in 
itself imply a right to inherit the promise. That Esau was re- 
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jected and Jacob chosen is quite sufficient to establish this. But 
the instance suggests another point which was in the Apostle’s 
mind, and the change in construction shows that a new difficulty, 
or rather another side of the question—the relation of these events 
to the Divine purpose—has come forward. It is because he desires 
to bring in this point that he breaks off the previous sentence. The 
ydép then, as so often, refers to something latent in the Apostle’s 
mind, which leads him to introduce his new point, and is explained 
by the sentence iva ... pévn, ‘and this incident shows also the 
absolute freedom of the Divine election and purpose, for it was 
before the children were born that the choice was made and de- 
clared.’ 

pytw...pydé: ‘although they were not yet born nor had done 
anything good or evil.’ The subjective negative shows that the 
note of time is introduced not merely as an historical fact but as 
one of the conditions which must be presumed in estimating the 
significance of the event. The story is so well known that the 
Apostle is able to put first without explanation the facts which 
show the point as he conceives it. 

iva... pévy. What is really the underlying principle of the 
action is expressed as if it were its logical purpose; for St. Paul 
represents the events as taking place in the way they did in order 
to illustrate the perfect freedom of the Divine purpose. 

H} Kat ékdoyhy mpdbects tod Oeod: ‘the Divine purpose which 
has worked on the principle of selection. These words are the 
key to chaps. ix—xi and suggest the solution of the problem before 
St. Paul. mpd0eors is a technical Pauline term occurring although 
not frequently in the three later groups of Epistles: Rom. viii. 28 ; 
ix. 11; Eph. i. 10, 11 &v atta, ev @ Kai exAnp@Onuev, mpoopiodévres Kata 
mpdoGeowv Tov Ta TavTa evepyovvTos Kata THY BovAny Tod OeAnpatos avdrov: 
iii. 1 xara mpddcow tv aidver hy éxoingey ev TS X. "I. TO Kupio jpov: 
2 Tim. i. 9 rod cdoavros pas Kal Kadécavros KAnoet ayia, od Kara Ta 
€pya nudyv, addAda Kar idiay mpddeow Kat xdpw: the verb also is found 
once in the same sense, Eph. i. 9 kara ri eddoxiay adrov, nv mpo- 
ero €v adr@. From Aristotle onwards mpddeors had been used to 
express purpose ; with St. Paul it is the ‘ Divine purpose of God for 
the salvation of mankind,’ the ‘ purpose of the ages’ determined in 
the Divine mind before the creation of the world. The idea is 
apparently expressed elsewhere in the N. T. by Bovdy (Luke vii. 30; 
Acts ii. 23; iv. 28; xx. 27) which occurs once in St. Paul (Eph. i. 
11), but no previous instance of the word mpdé6eois in this sense 
seems to be quoted. The conception is worked out by the Apostle 
with greater force and originality than by any previous writer, and 
hence he needs a new word to express it. See further the longer 
note on St. Paul’s Philosophy of History, p. 342. ékAoyn ex- 
presses an essentially O. T. idea (see below) but was itself a new 
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word, the only instances quoted in Jewish literature earlier than 
this Epistle being from the Psalms of Solomon, which often show 
an approach to Christian theological language, It means (1) 
‘the process of choice,’ ‘election.’ Ps. Sol. xviii. 6 kaOapica 6 Ocds 
"Iaopana eis juépay edeov ev eddoyia, els Aucpav ekroyHs ev dvdker Xprorod 
avred; ix. 7; Jos. B. J. Il. viii. 14; Acts ix. 13; Rom. xi, 5, 283 
1 Thess. i. 4; 2 Pet. i. 10. In this sense it may be used of man’s 
election of his own lot (as in Josephus and perhaps in Ps. Sol. 
ix, 7), but in the N.T. it is always used of God’s election. (2) As 
abstract for concrete it means ékAexroi, those who are chosen, 
Rom. xi. 7. (3) In Aquila Is. xxii. 7 ; Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion, Is. xxxvii. 24, it means ‘the choicest,’ being apparently em- 
ployed to represent the Hebrew idiom. 

pévy: the opposite to é«ménmraxer (ver. 6): the subjunctive shows 
that the principles which acted then are still in force. 

otk €§ Epywy GAN’ Ex Tod Kadodvtos. These words qualify the 
whole sentence and are added to make more clear the absolute 
character of God’s free choice. 

We must notice (1) that St. Paul never here says anything about 
the principle on which the call is made; all he says is that it is not 
the result of épya. We have no right either with Chrysostom 
(ia havg dyai rot Gcod 7 ékoyy 7 Kata mpdOecw Kai TPdyvwow yevouern) 
to read into the passage foreknowledge or to deduce from the 
passage an argument against Divine foreknowledge. The words 
are simply directed against the assumption of human merit. And 
(2) nothing is said in this passage about anything except ‘election’ 
or ‘calling’ to the kingdom. ‘The gloss of Calvin dum alios ad 
salutem praedestinat, alios ad aeternam damnationem is nowhere 
implied in the text. 

So Gore (Studia Biblica, iii. p. 44) ‘The absolute election of 
Jacob,—the “loving” of Jacob and the “hating” of Esau,—has 
reference simply to the election of one to higher privileges as head 
of the chosen race, than the other. It has nothing to do with their 
eternal salvation. In the original to which St. Paul is referring 
Esau is simply a synonym for Edom.’ 

datAov is the reading of the RV. and modern editors with NAB, a few 
minuscules, and Orig. «axév which occurs in TR. with DF GKL etc, and 

Fathers after Chrysostom was early substituted for the less usnal word. 

A similar change has been made in 2 Cor. v. Io. 

For the mpo0eors rod Ocod of the RV. the TR. reads Tod Ocovd mpddeors with 
the support of only a few minuscules. 


12. 6 peiLovy x... The quotation is made accurately from the 
LXX of Gen. xxv. 23 kai eime Kuptos avr Avo eOvn ev tr yaotpi cov 
eiow, kat dv0 Aaol ék THs KovAias ov Siacradnoovrat’ Kai Aads Aaod UrepeFet, 
kat 6 peifov Sovrevoet TH eAdooon (cf. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 
p- 163). God’s election or rejection of the founder of the race is 
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part of the process by which He elects or rejects the race. In 
either case the choice has been made independently of merits either 
of work or of ancestry. Both were of exactly the same descent, and 
the choice was made before either was born. 

& pelloy ... 7@ éXdogon: ‘the elder,’ ‘the younger.’ This 
use of the words seems to be a Hebraism; see Gen. x. 21 kal ro 
Shp eyendn ... aeAPS laheO rod peifovos: ib. xxix. 16 dvopa rH peiCov 
Aela, kal dvopa tH vewrépa ‘PaynA, But the dictionaries quote in 
support of the use Sxmiov 6 péyas Pol. XVIII. xviii. 9. The 
instances quoted of puxpds (Mk. xv. 40; Mt. xviii. 6, 10, 14, &c.) 
are all equally capable of being explained of stature. 

18. tov “loko ydmyoa, tov 8é “Hoad euionoa. St. Paul con- 
cludes his argument by a second quotation taken freely from the 
LXX of Mal. i. 2, 3 ov« adeApos jv "Hoad rod "lakaB ; A€yer Kipios* kat 
nyannoa tov "lakoB, rov dé "Hoad euionoa. 

What is the exact object with which these words are introduced? 
(1) The greater number of commentators (so Fri. Weiss Lipsius), 
consider that they simply give the explanation of God’s conduct. 
‘God chose the younger brother and rejected the elder not from 
any merit on the part of the one or the other, but simply because 
He loved the one and hated the other.’ The aorists then refer to 
the time before the birth of the two sons; there is no reference to 
the peoples descended from either of them, and St. Paul is repre- 
sented as vindicating the independence of the Divine choice in 
relation to the two sons of Isaac. 

(2) This explanation has the merit of simplicity, but it is prob- 
ably too simple. (i) In the first place, it is quite clear that St. 
Paul throughout has in his mind in each case the descendants as 
well as the ancestors, the people who are chosen and rejected as 
well as the fathers through whom the choice is made (cf. ver. 7). 
In fact this is necessary for his argument. He has to justify God's 
dealing, not with individuals, but with the great mass of Jews who 
have been rejected. (ii) Again, if we turn to the original contexts 
of the two quotations in wv. 12, 13 there can be no doubt that in 
both cases there is reference not merely to the children but to their 
descendants. Gen. xxv. 23 ‘Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated even from thy bowels;’ Mal. i. 3 ‘ But 
Esau I hated, and made his mountains a desolation, and gave his 
heritage to the jackals of the wilderness. Whereas £dom saith,’ 
&c, There is nothing in St. Paul’s method of quotation which could 
prevent him from using the words in a sense somewhat different 
from the original; but when the original passage in both cases is 
really more in accordance with his method and argument, it is 
more reasonable to believe that he is not narrowing the sense. 
(iii) As will become more apparent later, St. Paul’s argument is to 
show that throughout God’s action there is running a ‘ purpose 
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according to election.’ He does not therefore wish to say that it 
is merely God’s love or hate that has guided Him. 

Hence it is better to refer the words, either directly or in- 
directly, to the choice of the nation as well as the choice of the 
founder (so Go. Gif. Liddon). But a further question still remains 
as to the use of the aorist. We may with most commentators 
still refer it to the original time when the choice was made: 
when the founders of the nations were in the womb, God chose 
one nation and rejected another because of his love and hatred. 
But it is really better to take the whole passage as corroborating the 
previous verse by an appeal to history. ‘God said the elder shall 
serve the younger, and, as the Prophet has shown, the whole of sub- 
sequent history has been an illustration of this. Jacob God has 
selected for His love; Esau He has hated: He has given his moun- 
tains for a desolation and his heritage to the jackals.’ 

hydayoa...épionoa. There is no need to soften these words 
as some have attempted, translating ‘loved more’ and ‘loved less.’ 
They simply express what had been as a matter of fact and was 
always looked upon by the Jews as God’s attitude towards the two 
nations. So Zhanchuma, p. 32. 2 (quoted by Wetstein, ii. 438) Zz 
tnventes omnes transgresstones, quas odit Deus S. B. fuisse in Esavo. 


How very telling would be the reference to Esau and Edom an acquaint- 
ance with Jewish contemporary literature will show. Although in Dent. xxiii.7 
it was said ‘Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother,’ later 
events had obliterated this feeling of kinship ; or perhaps rather the feeling of 
relationship had exasperated the bitterness which the hostility of the two 
nations had aroused. At any rate the history is one of continuous hatred on 
both sides. Soin Ps, exxxvii. 7 and in the Greek Esdras the burning of the 
temple is ascribed to the Edomites (see also Obadiah and Jer. xlix. 7-22). 
Two extracts from Apocryphal works will exhibit this hatred most clearly. 
In LZnoch \xxxix. 11-12 (p. 233, ed. Charles) the patriarchal history is 
symbolized by different animals: ‘ But that white bull (Abraham) which was 
born amongst them begat a wild ass (Ishmael) and a white bull with it 
(Isaac), and the wild ass multiplied. But that bull which was born from 
him begat a black wild boar (Esau) and a white sheep (Jacob); and that 
wild boar begat many boars, but that sheep begat twelve sheep.’ Here 
Esau is represented by the most detested of animals, the pig. So in 
Jubilees xxxvii. 22 sq. (trans. Charles) the following speech is characteristi- 
cally put into the mouth of Esau: ‘And thou too (Jacob) dost hate me and 
my children for ever, and there is no observing the tie of brotherhood with 
thee. Hear these words which I declare unto thee: if the boar can change 
its skin and make its bristles as soft as wool: or if it can cause horns to 
sprout forth on its head like the horns of a stag or of a sheep, then I will 
observe the tie of brotherhood with thee, for since the twin male offspring 
were separated from their mother, thou hast not shown thyself a brother to 
me. And if the wolyes make peace with the lambs so as not to devour or 
rob them, and if their hearts turn towards them to do good, then there will 
be peace in my heart towards thee. And if the lion becomes the friend of 
the ox, and if he is bound under one yoke with him and ploughs with him 
and makes peace with him, then I will make peace with thee. And when 
the raven becomes white as the raza (a large white bird), then J know that 
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I shall love thee and make peace with thee. Thou shalt be rooted out and 
thy son shall be rooted out and there shall be no peace for thee.” (See also 
Jos. Bell. Jud. 1V.iv.1, 2; Hausrath, New Testament Times, vol, i. pp. 67, 68, 
Eng. Trans.) 


The Divine Election. 


St. Paul has set himself to prove that there was nothing in the 
promise made to Abraham, by which God had ‘ pledged Himself to 
Israel’ (Gore, Studia Bibiica, iii. 40), and bound Himself to allow all 
those who were Abraham’s descendants to inherit these promises. He 
proves this by showing that in two cases, as was recognized by the 
Jews themselves, actual descendants from Abraham had been ex- 
cluded. Hence he deduces the general principle, ‘There was from 
the first an element of inscrutable selectiveness in God's dealings 
within the race of Abraham’ (Gore, 2d.). The inheritance of the 
promise is for those whom God chooses, and is not a necessary 
privilege of natural descent. The second point which he raises, 
that this choice is independent of human merit, he works out 
further in the following verses. 

On the main argument it is sufficient at present to notice that it 
was primarily an argumentum ad hominem and as such was abso- 
lutely conclusive against those to whom it was addressed. The 
Jews prided themselves on being a chosen race; they prided them- 
selves especially on having been chosen while the Ishmaelites and 
the Edomites (whom they hated) had been rejected. St. Paul 
analyzes the principle on which the one race was chosen and the 
other rejected, and shows that the very same principles would 
perfectly justify God’s action in further dealing with it. God might 
choose some of them and reject others, just as he had originally 
chosen them and not the other descendants of Abraham. 

That this idea of the Divine Zvection was one of the most funda- 
mental in the O.T. needs no illustration. We find it in the 
Pentateuch, as Deut. vii. 6 ‘For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord, thy God: the Lord, thy God, hath chosen thee to be a 
peculiar people unto himself above all peoples that are on the face 
of the earth :’ in the Psalms, as Ps. cxxxv. 4 ‘For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure’: in 
the Prophets, as Is. xli. 8, 9 ‘But thou Israel, my servant, Jacob 
whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend; thou whom 
I have taken hold of from the ends of the earth and called thee 
from the corners thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art my servant, 
I have chosen thee and not cast thee away.’ And this idea of 
Israel being the elect people of God is one of those which were 
seized and grasped most tenaciously by contemporary Jewish 
thought. But between the conception as held by St. Paul’s con: 
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temporaries and the O.T. there were striking differences. In the 
O. T. it is always looked upon as an act of condescension and love 
of God for Israel, it is for this reason that He redeemed them from 
bondage, and purified them from sin (Deut. vii. 8; x. 15; Is. xliv. 
21,22); although the Covenant is specified it is one which involves 
obligations on Israel (Deut. vii. 9, &c.): and the thought again and 
again recurs that Israel has thus been chosen not merely for their 
own sake but as an instrument in the hand of God, and not merely 
to exhibit the Divine power, but also for the benefit of other nations 
(Gen. xii. 3; Is. Ixvi. 18, &c.). But among the Rabbis the idea of 
Election has lost all its higher side. It is looked on as a covenant 
by which God is bound and over which He seems to have no control. 
Israel and God are bound in an indissoluble marriage (Shemoth 
rabba |. 51): the holiness of Israel can never be done away with, 
even although Israel sin, it still remains Israel (Sanhedrin 55): the 
worst Israelite is not profane like the heathen (Bammidbar rabba17): 
no Israelite can go into Gehenna (Peszk/a 38 a): all Israelites have 
their portion in the world to come (Sanhedrin 1), and much more 
to the same effect. (See Weber Altsyn. Theol. p. 51, &c., to whom 
are due most of the above references.) 

And this belief was shared by St. Paul’s contemporaries. ‘The 
planting of them is rooted for ever: they shall not be plucked out 
all the days of the heaven: for the portion of the Lord and the 
inheritance of God is Israel’ (Ps. Sol. xiv. 3); ‘Blessed art thou of 
the Lord, O Israel, for evermore’ (2%. viii. 41) ; ‘ Thou didst choose 
the seed of Abraham before all the nations, and didst set thy name 
before us, O Lord: and thou wilt abide among us for ever’ (2d. ix. 
17,18). While Israel is always to enjoy the Divine mercy, sinners, 
i.e. Gentiles, are to be destroyed before the face of the Lord 
(2. xii. 7, 8). So again in 4 Ezra, they have been selected while 
Esau has been rejected (iii. 16). And this has not been done as part 
of any larger Divine purpose; Israel is the end of the Divine action ; 
for Israel the world was created (vi. 55); it does not in any way 
exist for the benefit of other nations, who are of no account; they 
are as spittle, as the dropping from a vessel (vi. 55, 56). More 
instances might be quoted ( /udzlees xix. 16; xxii. 9; Apoc. Baruch 
xlviii. 20, 23; Ixxvii. 3), but the above are enough to illustrate the 
position St. Paul is combating. The Jew believed that his race 
was joined to God by a covenant which nothing could dissolve, 
and that he and his people alone were the centre of all God’s 
action in the creation and government of the world. 

This idea St. Paul combats. But it is important to notice how 
the whole of the O. T. conception is retained by him, but 
broadened and illuminated. Educated as a Pharisee, he had 
held the doctrine of election with the utmost tenacity. He had 
believed that his own nation had been chosen from among all the 
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kingdoms of the earth. He still holds the doctrine, but the 
Christian revelation has given a meaning to what had been a nar- 
row privilege, and might seem an arbitrary choice. His view is 
now widened. The world, not Israel, is the final end of God’s 
action. This is the key to the explanation of the great difficulty 
the rejection of Israel. Already in the words that he has used 
above # kar’ €xAoyjv mpdbecis he has shown the principle which he 
is working out. The mystery which had been hidden from the 
foundation of the world has been revealed (Rom. xvi. 26). There 
is still a Divine éxAoyy, but it is now realized that this is the result 
of a mpédecxs, a universal Divine purpose which had worked through 
the ages on the principle of election, which was now beginning to 
be revealed and understood, and which St. Paul will explain and 
vindicate in the chapters that follow (cf. Eph. i. 4, 11; iii. 11). 

We shall follow St. Paul in his argument as he gradually works 
it out. Meanwhile it is convenient to remember the exact point he 
has reached. He has shown that God has not been untrue to any 
promise in making a selection from among the Israel of his own 
day; He is only acting on the principle He followed in selecting 
the Israelites and rejecting the Edomites and Ishmaelites. By the 
introduction of the phrase 7 kar’ ékdoyny mpdbeors St. Paul has also 
suggested the lines on which his argument will proceed. 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE JUSTICE. 


IX. 14-29. But secondly it may be urged: * Surely then 
God is unjust. No, tf you turn to the Scriptures you will 
see that He has the right to confer His favours on whom He 
will (as He did on Moses) or to withhold them (as He did 
Jrom Pharaoh) (vv. 14-18). 

If it is further urged, Why blame me tf I like Pharaoh 
reject God's offer, and thus fulfil His will? TI reply, It is 
your part not to cavil but to submit. The creature may not 
complain against the Creator, any more than the vessel 
against the potter (vv.19-21). Still less when God's purpose 
has been so beneficent, and that to a body so mixed as this 
Christian Church of ours, chosen not only from the Fews but 
also from the Gentiles (vv. 22-24) ;—as indeed was foretold 
(vv. 25-29). 
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“But there is a second objection which may be raised. ‘If 
what you say is true that God rejects one and accepts another 
apart from either privilege of birth or human merit, is not His 
conduct arbitrary and unjust?’ What answer shall we make to 
this? Surely there is no injustice with God. Heaven forbid that 
Ishould say so, Iam only laying down clearly the absolute character 
of the Divine sovereignty. 1 The Scripture has shown us clearly 
the principles of Divine action in two typical and opposed incidents: 
that of Moses exhibiting the Divine grace, that of Pharaoh ex- 
hibiting the Divine severity. Take the case of Moses. When he 
demanded a sign of the Divine favour, the Lord said (Ex. xxxiii. 
17-19) ‘Thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee by 
name ...I1 will make all my goodness pass before thee ; I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy.’ 7 These words imply that grace comes 
to man not because he is determined to attain it, not because he 
exerts himself for it as an athlete in the races, but: because he has 
found favour in God’s sight, and God shows mercy towards him: 
they prove in fact the perfect spontaneousness of God’s action. 
7 Sc in the case of Pharaoh. The Scripture (in Ex. ix. 16) tells us 
that at the time of the plagues of Egypt these words were ad- 
dressed to him: ‘I have given thee thy position and place, that 
I may show forth in thee my power,.and that my name might be 
declared in all the earth.’ 7 Those very Scriptures then to which 
you Jews so often and so confidently appeal, show the absolute 
character of God’s dealings with men. Both the bestowal of mercy 
or favour and the hardening of the human heart depend alike upon 
the Divine will. 

1%” But this leads to a third objection. If man’s destiny be 
simply the result of God’s purpose, if his hardness of heart is 
a state which God Himself causes, why does God find fault? His 
will is being accomplished. There is no resistance being offered. 
Obedience or disobedience is equally the result of His purpose. 
© Such questions should never be asked. Consider what is in- 
volved in your position as man. A man’s relation to God is such 
that whatever God does the man has no right to complain or object 

‘or reply. The Scriptures have again and again represented the 
relation of God to man under the image of a potter and the 
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vessels that he makes. Can you conceive (to use the words of 
the prophet Isaiah) the vessel saying to its maker: ‘Why did you 
make me thus?’ *! The potter has complete control over the lump 
of clay with which he works, he can make of it one vessel for an 
honourable purpose, another for a dishonourable purpose. This 
exactly expresses the relation of man to his Maker. God has 
made man, made him from the dust of the earth. He has as 
absolute control over His creature as the potter has. No man 
before Him has any right, or can complain of injustice. He is 
absolutely in God’s hands. ™ This is God’s sovereignty; even 
if He had been arbitrary we could not complain. But what 
becomes of your talk of injustice when you consider how He has 
acted? Although a righteous God would desire to exhibit the 
Divine power and wrath in a world of sin; even though He were 
dealing with those who were fit objects of His wrath and had 
become fitted for destruction; yet He bore with them, full of long- 
suffering for them, * and with the purpose of showing all the wealth 
of His glory on those who are vessels deserving His mercy, whom 
as we have already shown He has prepared even from the 
beginning, **a mercy all the greater when it is remembered that 
we whom He has called for these privileges are chosen not only 
from the Jews, but also from the Gentiles, Gentiles who were 
bound to Him by no covenant. Surely then there has been no 
injustice but only mercy. 

7° And remember finally that this Divine plan of which you 
complain is just what the prophets foretold. They prophesied the 
calling of the Gentiles. Hosea (i. 10, and ii. 23) described how 
those who were not within the covenant should be brought into it 
and called by the very name of the Jews under the old Covenant, 
‘the people of God,’ ‘the beloved of the Lord,’ ‘the sons of the 
living God.’ And this wherever throughout the whole world 
they had been placed in the contemptuous position of being, as he 
expressed it, ‘no people.’ * Equally do we find the rejection of 
Israel—all but a remnant of it—foretold. Isaiah (x. 22) stated, 
‘Even though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand 
of the seashore, yet it is only a remnant that shall be saved, ** for 
a sharp and decisive sentence will the Lord execute upon the earth.” 
® And similarly in an earlier chapter (i. 9) he had foretold the com- 
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plete destruction of Israel with the exception of a small remnant: 
‘Unless the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we should have 
been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Gomorrah,’ 


14-29. St. Paul now states for the purpose of refutation a 
possible objection. He has just shown that God chooses men 
independently of their works according to His own free determina- 
tion, and the deduction is implied that He is free to choose oz 
reject members of the chosen race. The objection which may be 
raised is, ‘if what you say is true, God is unjust,’ and the argument 
would probably be continued, ‘we know God is not unjust, there- 
fore the principles laid down are not true.’ In answer, St. Paul 
shows that they cannot be unjust or inconsistent with God’s action, 
for they are exactly those which God has declared to be His in those 
very Scriptures on which the Jews with whom St. Paul is arguing 
would especially rely. 

14. ti ody epodpev; see on iii. 5, a very similar passage: ef S€ 
adikia nav cov Stkaoovyynv ouviotnat, Ti epodpev; fay Gdikos 6 Oeds 
6 énipépav thy dpynv; ... py yévorro, The expression is used as 
always to introduce an objection which is stated only to be 
refuted. 

py: implying that a negative answer may be expected, as in 
the instance just quoted. 

Tapate Geo, Cf. il. 11 od ydp éoTt mpocwrorAnia mapa TO Oe@: 
Eph. vi. 9; Prov. viii. 30, of Wisdom dwelling with God, juny 
Tap avT@ appdcovaa. 

py yévotto. Cf. iii. 4. The expression is generally used as here 
to express St. Paul’s horror at an objection ‘which he has stated 
for the purpose of refutation and which is blasphemous in itself or 
one that his opponent would think to be such.’ 

15-19. According to Origen, followed by many Fathers and 
some few modern commentators, the section vv. 15-19 contains 
not St. Paul’s own words, but a continuation of the objection put 
into the mouth of his opponent, finally to be refuted by the 
indignant disclaimer of ver. 20. Such a construction which was 
adopted in the interest of free-will is quite contrary to the structure 
of the sentence and of the argument. In every case in which pa 
yevorro occurs it is followed by an answer to the objection direct or 
indirect. Moreover if this had been the construction the inter- 
rogative sentence would not have been introduced by the particle 
yn expecting a negative answer, but would have been in a form 
which would suggest an affirmative reply. 

15. 74 yap Mwoy Aéyet. The ydép explains and justifies the 
strong denial contained in mw} yévorro, Too much stress must not 
be laid on the emphasis given to the name by its position; yet it is 
obvious that the instance chosen adds considerably to the strength 
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of the argument. Moses, if any one, might be considered to have 
deserved God’s mercy, and the name of Moses would be that most 
respected by St. Paul’s opponents. Aéyes without a nominative for 
Ocds héyee is a common idiom in quotations (cf. Rom. xv. 10; 
Gal. iii. 16; Eph. iv. 8; v. 14). 

€dejow bv Gy ded, «.7.X: ‘I will have mercy on whomsoever 
I have mercy.’ The emphasis is on the év a, and the words are 
quoted to mean that as it is God who has made the offer of salva- 
tion to men, it is for Him to choose who are to be the recipients of 
His grace, and not for man to dictate to Him. The quotation is 
from the LXX of Ex. xxxiii. 19 which is accurately reproduced. 
It is a fairly accurate translation of the original, there being only 
a slight change in the tenses. The Hebrew is ‘I am gracious to 
whom I will be gracious,’ the LXX ‘I will be gracious to whom- 
soever I am gracious.’ But St. Paul uses the words with a some- 
what different emphasis. Moses had said, ‘Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory.’ And He said, ‘I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee, and will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee: and 
I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy 
on whom I will show mercy.’ The point of the words in the 
original context is rather the certainty of the Divine grace for those 
whom God has selected; the point which St. Paul wishes to prove 
is the independence and freedom of the Divine choice. 

ehejow ... oixtetpjow. The difference between these words 
seems to be something the same as that between Avmn and éévvy in 
ver, 2. The first meaning ‘compassion,’ the second ‘distress’ or 
‘pain,’ such as expresses itself in outward manifestation. (Cf. 
Godet, ad loc.) 

16. dpa odv introduces as an inference from the special instance 
given the general principle of God’s method of action. Cf. ver. 8 
tor’ €or, ver. 1X iva, where the logical method in each case is the 
same although the form of expression is different. 

700 Qéovtos, k.t.4. ‘God’s mercy is in the power not of human 
desire or human effort, but of the Divine compassion itself.’ The geni- 
tives are dependent on the idea of mercy deduced from the previous 
verse. With @édovros may be compared Jo. i. 12, 13 Swxev adrois 
efovolav tréxva Ocod yevéerOar... of ovK €& aludrwy, ovdé ex OeAnparos 
aapkds, ovd€ ék OeAnpuaros avdpds, GAN’ ex Ceod eyermOnaav. The meta- 
phor of rod tpéxovtos is a favourite one with St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 
24,263; Phil. ii. 16; Gal. ii. 2; v. 7). 

In wv. 7-13 St. Paul might seem to be dealing with families or 
groups of people; here however he is distinctly dealing with in- 
dividuals and lays down the principle that God’s grace does not 
necessarily depend upon anything but God’s will. ‘Not that 
I have not reasons to do it, but that I need not, in distributing of 
mercies which have no foundation in the merits of men, render 
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any other reason or motive but mine own will, whereby I may do 
what I will with mine own” Hammond, 

The MSS. vary curiously in the orthography of éAeéw, ded. In ver. 16 
NABDEFG support éAcdw (éAc@vros), BK &c. éAcéw (éAcoovrTos); in 
ver. 18 the position is reversed, é\edw (éAed) having only DFG in its 
favour; in Jude 22 édedw (€AcGre) is supported by NB alone. See WH. 
Lutrod. ii. App. p. 166, 

17. déyer yap 4 ypagy: ‘and as an additional proof showing 
that the principle just enunciated (in ver. 16) is true not merely in 
an instance of God’s mercy, but also of His severity, take the 
language which the Scripture tells us was addressed to Pharaoh.’ 
On the form of quotation cf. Gal. iii. 8, 22; there was probably no 
reason for the change of expression from ver. 15; both were well- 
known forms used in quoting the O. T. and both could be used 
indifferently. 

76 apad. The selection of Moses suggested as a natural 
contrast that of his antagonist Pharaoh. In God’s dealings with 
these two individuals, St. Paul finds examples of His dealings with 
the two main classes of mankind. 

eis adté Todro, k.7.A.: taken with considerable variations, which in 
some cases seem to approach the Hebrew, from the LXX of Ex. ix. 
16 (see below). The quotation is taken from the words which Moses 
was directed to address to Pharaoh after the sixth plague, that of 
boils. ‘For now I had put forth my hand and smitten thee and 
thy people with pestilence, and thou hadst been cut off from the 
earth; but in very deed for this cause have I made thee to stand, 
for to show thee my power, and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth.” The words in the original mean that 
God has prevented Pharaoh from being slain by the boils in order 
that He might more completely exhibit His power; St. Paul by 
slightly changing the language generalizes the statement and 
applies the words to the whole appearance of Pharaoh in the field 
of history. Just as the career of Moses exhibits the Divine mercy, 
so the career of Pharaoh exhibits the Divine severity, and in both 
cases the absolute sovereignty of God is vindicated. 

éényeipa: ‘I have raised thee up, placed thee in the field of 
history. There are two main interpretations of this word pos- 
sible. (1) It has been taken to mean, ‘I have raised thee up 
from sickness,’ so Gif. and others, ‘I have preserved thee and not 
taken thy life as I might have done.’ This is in all probability the 
meaning of the original Hebrew, ‘I made thee to stand,’ and 
certainly that of the LXX, which paraphrases the words dernpnAns. 
It is supported also by a reading in the Hexapla duernpnod oe, by the 
Targum of Onkelos Sustimuz te ut ostenderem tb1, and the Arabic 
Te reservavi ut ostenderem tibt. Although eeyeipeww does not seem 
to occur in this sense, it is used 1 Cor. vi. 14 of resurrection from 
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the dead, and the simple verb éyeipew in James v. 15 means $ rais- 
ing from sickness.’ The words may possibly therefore have this 
sense, but the passage as quoted by St. Paul could not be so inter- 
preted. Setting aside the fact that he probably altered the reading 
of the LXX purposely, as the words occur here without any allusion 
to the previous sickness, the passage would be meaningless unless 
reference were made to the original, and would not justify the 
deduction drawn from it dy dé bedet oKAnpdver, 

(2) The correct interpretation (so Calv. Beng. Beyschlag Go. 
Mey. Weiss. Lips. Gore) is therefore one which makes St. Paul 
generalize the idea of the previous passage, and this is in accord- 
ance with the almost technical meaning of the verb ¢&eyetpew in the 
LXX. It is used of God calling up the actors on the stage of 
history. So of the Chaldaeans Hab. i. 6 didre iSod eyo efeyeipw rovs 
Xaddaiovs : of a shepherd for the people Zech. xi. 16 didre idod eyo 
efeyeipw moeva emi thy yyy: of a great nation and kings Jer. xxvii. 
41 idod Aads Epyerac amd Boppa, Kat eOvos péya kai Baorreis moddoi 
eEeyepOnoovrat am’ eaydrov ths ys. This interpretation seems to be 
supported by the Samaritan Version, subsistere te fect, and cer- 
tainly by the Syriac, 0d td se conshitut ut ostenderem; and it ex 
presses just the idea which the context demands, that God had 
declared that Pharaoh’s position was owing to His sovereign will 
and pleasure—in order to carry out His Divine purpose and plan. 

The interpretation which makes egeyeipew mean ‘ call into being,’ 
‘create,’ has no support in the usage of the word, although not 
inconsistent with the context; and ‘to rouse to anger’ (Aug. de 
W. Fri. &c.) would require some object such as @updy, as in 
2 Mace. xii. 4. 


The readings of the Latin Versions are as follows: Qua im hoc ipsum 
excitavi te, def, Vulg.; guia ad hoc tpsum te suscitavit, Orig.-lat.; guia in 
hoc ipsum excitavt te suscitavt te, g; guiain hoc ipsum te servavt, Ambrstr., 
who adds aléz codices sic habent, ad hoc te suscitavi. Sive servavi sive 
suscitavt unus est sensus. 

The reading of the LXX is kat Everey rovrouv dernpnons iva evdeigwpar év 
got tiv icxtv pov, kai Srws dayyedR 70 Svoud pov év naop TH yp. St. Paul’s 
variations are interesting. 

(1) «is aé70 rodro is certainly a better and more emphatic representation 
of the Hebrew than the somewhat weak rovrou évexev. The expression is 
characteristically Pauline (Rom. xiii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 5; Eph. vi. 18, 22; 
Col. iv. 8). 

(2) éényerpa oe represents better than the LXX the grammar of the Hebrew, 
‘I made thee to stand,’ but not the sense. The variants of the Hexapla 
(S:ernpyoa) and other versions suggest that a more literal translation was in 
existence, but the word was very probably St. Paul’s own choice, selected to 
bring out more emphatically the meaning of the passage as he understood it. 

(3) €vdeigwpor év oot. St. Paul here follows the incorrect translation of 
the LXX. The Hebrew gives as the purpose of God’s action that Pharaoh 
suay know God’s power, and as a further consequence that God’s name may 
be known in the world. The LXX assimilates the first clause to the second 
and gives it a similar meaning. 
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(4) dns... Smws. Here St. Paul obliterates the distinction which the 
LXX (following the Hebrew) had made of iva... 8mws. But this alteration 
was only a natural result of the change in the LXX itself, by which the two 
clauses had become coordinate in thought. 

(5) For dvvayw the LXX reads isxtv. The reading of St. Paul appears 
as a variant in the Hexapla. 


18. dpa ody. Just as ver. 16 sums up the argument of the first part 
of this paragraph, so this verse sums up the argument as it has 
been amplified and expounded by the additional example. 

oxhnpuve: ‘hardens’; the word is suggested by the narrative of 
Exodus from which the former quotation is taken (Ex. iv. 21; vii. 
3} 1X. 12; X. 20, 27; xi.10; xiv. 4, 8, 17) and it must be translated in 
accordance with the O. T. usage, without any attempt at softening 
or evading its natural meaning, 


The Divine Sovereignty in the Old Testament. 


A second objection is answered and a second step in the argu- 
ment laid down. God is not unjust if He select one man or one 
nation for a high purpose and another for a low purpose, one man 
for His mercy and another for His anger. As is shown by the 
Scriptures, He has absolute freedom in the exercise of His Divine 
sovereignty. St. Paul is arguing against a definite opponent, 
a typical Jew, and he argues from premises the validity of which 
that Jew must admit, namely, the conception of God contained in 
the O. T. There this is clearly laid down—the absolute sove- 
reignty of God, that is to say, His power and His right to dispose 
the course of human actions as He will. He might select Israel 
for a high office, and Edom for a degraded part: He might 
select Moses as an example of His mercy, Pharaoh as an example 
of His anger. If this be granted He may (on grounds which the 
Jew must admit), if He will, select some Jews and some Gentiles 
for the high purpose of being members of His Messianic kingdom, 
while He rejects to an inferior part the mass of the chosen people. 

This is St. Paul’s argument. Hence there is no necessity for 
softening (as some have attempted to do) the apparently harsh 
expression of ver. 18, ‘whom He will He hardeneth.’ St. Paul 
says no more than he had said in i, 20-28, where he described the 
final wickedness of the world as in a sense the result af the Divine 
action. In both passages he is isolating one side of the Divine 
action; and in making theological deductions from his language 
these passages must be balanced by others which imply the Divine 
love and human freedom. It will be necessary to do this at the 
close of the discussion. At present we must be content with 
St. Paul’s conclusion, that God as sovereign has the absolute right 
and power of disposing of men’s lives as He will. 

s 
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We must not soften the passage. On the other hand, we must 
not read into it more than it contains: as, for example, Calvin 
does. He imports various extraneous ideas, that St. Paul speaks 
of election to salvation and of reprobation to death, that men 
were created that they might perish, that Ged’s action not only 
might be but was arbitrary: Hoc enim vult efficere apud nos, ut 
in ea quae apparet inter electos et reprobos diversttate, mens nostra 
contenta sit quod tla visum fuertt Deo, alios tlluminare in salutem, 
alios in mortem excaecare... Corruit ergo frivolum illud effugium quod 
de praescientia Scholastict habent. Neque enim praevideri ruinam im- 
piorum a Domino Paulus tradit, sed eius constlio et voluntate ordinart, 
quemadmodum et Solomo docet, non modo praecognitum futsse impiorum 
interitum, sed impios tpsos futsse destinato creatos ul pertrent. 

The Apostle says nothing about eternal life or death. He says 
nothing about the principles upon which God does act; he never 
says that His action is arbitrary (he will prove eventually that it 
is not so), but only that if it be no Jew who accepts the Scripture 
has any right to complain. He never says or implies that God 
has created man for the purpose of his damnation. What he does 
say is that in His government of the world God reserves to Him- 
self perfect freedom of dealing with man on His own conditions 
and not on man’s. So Gore, of. ci#. p. 40, sums up the argument: 
‘God always revealed Himself as retaining His liberty of choice, 
as refusing to tie Himself, as selecting the historic examples of 
His hardening judgement and His compassionate good will, so as 
to baffle all attempts on our part to create His vocations by our 
own efforts, or anticipate the persons whom He will use for His 
purposes of mercy or of judgement.’ 


19. épets por ody. Hardly are the last words év d€ OéAe oxdn- 
pover out of St. Paul’s mouth than he imagines his opponent in 
controversy catching at an objection, and he at once takes it up and 
forestalls him. By substituting this phrase for the more usual 
ri odv épodpev, St. Paul seems to identify himself less with his 
opponent’s objection. 


pot obv is the reading of N° ABP, Orig. 1/3 Jo.-Damasc.; ody pot of the 
TR. is supported by DEF GKL &c., Vulg. Boh., Orig. 2/3 and Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt. It is the substitution of the more usual order. 


ti re péuderar : ‘why considering that it is God who hardens 
me does He still find fault?’ Why does he first produce a 
position of disobedience to His will, and then blame me for falling 
into it? The ér implies that a changed condition has been pro- 
duced which makes the continuation of the previous results sur- 
prising. So Rom. iii. 7 ef d€ 9 dAjnOeva rod Ceovd ev TO €u@ Wevopars 
tnepicaevaey cis tiv Sdfav adrod, ri ert dyd ds dpaprwdds kpivopas ; 
Rom. vi. 2 oirwes dmcOdvopev rf) duapriq, mas ere Choopev ep avta ; 
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vi Ere péupera: is read by TR. and RV. with NAK LP &c., Vulg. Syrr. 
Boh., and many Fathers. BDE FG, Orig.-lat. Hieron. insert ovv after 7/. 
BovAjpart, which occurs in only two other passages in the N. T. 

(Acts xxvii. 43; 1 Pet. iv. 3) seems to be substituted for the 
ordinary word @é\nua as implying more definitely the deliberate 
purpose of God. 

dvOéornxe. Perfect with present sense; cf. Rom. xiii. 2 dore 
6 dvtiracaspevos th eEovcia tH Tod O¢cod diatayn avOéornkev, Winer, 
§ xl. 4, p. 342, E.T. The meaning is not: ‘who is able to 
resist,’ but ‘what man is there who is resisting God’s will?’ There 
is no resistance being offered by the man who disobeys; he is only 
doing what God has willed that he should do. 

20. & dv@pwre. The form in which St. Paul answers this question 
is rhetorical, but it is incorrect to say that he refuses to argue. 
The answer he gives, while administering a severe rebuke to his 
Opponent, contains also a logical refutation. He reminds him 
that the real relation of every man to God (hence & dvépare) is 
that of created to Creator, and hence not only has he no right 
to complain, but also God has the Creator’s right to do what He 
will with those whom He has Himself moulded and fashioned. 

pevoivye : ‘nay rather,’ a strong correction. The word seems 
to belong almost exclusively to N. T. Greek, and would be impossible 
at the beginning of a sentence in classical Greek. Cf. Rom. x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 8; but probably not Luke xi. 28. 

& dvOpame pevodvye is read by 8 AB (but B om. ve as in Phil. iii. 8), 
Orig. 1/4 Jo.-Damasc.; pevodyvye is omitted by DFG, defg Vulg., 
Orig.-lat., and inserted before @ dv@pwne by N° D°K LP and later MSS., 
Orig. 3/4, Chrys. Theod.-mops Thdrt: &c. The same MSS. (F Gdfg) and 
Orig.-lat. omit the word again in x. 18, and in Phil. iii. 8 BDEFGKL 
and other authorities read pév oty alone. The expression was omitted as 


unusual by many copyists, and when restored in the margin crept into 
a different position in the verse. 


ph épet 15 mAdopa, «.7.A. The conception of the absolute power 
of the Creator over His creatures as represented by the power of 
the potter over his clay was a well-known O. T. idea which 
St. Paul shared with his opponent and to which therefore he could 
appeal with confidence. Both the idea-and the language are bor- 
rowed from Is. xlv. 8-10 éyw cipe Kiptos 6 xrioas oe’ moioy BéAtiov 
Karegkevaca ®s mnAdv KEepapews... py epet 6 mnros TO Kepapet Ti 
moveis, Ott ovK epydtn ovde Exers xEipas; py dmoKpiOnoera TO TAdo pa 
mpos Tov mAdoarta avrd’ and Is, xxix. 16 ody as 6 mnAds TOU KEpa- 
péws AoyicOncecbe; py epet td TAdo pa TO TAdGaYTL adTd OV ov pE 
fracas; 4} rd moinpa TH moujcavre OD ouverts pe émoinoas; Cf. also 
Is. Ixiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6; Eccles, xxxvi. [xxxiii.] 13. 

21. 4 odk exer efouoiav: ‘if you do not accept this you will be 
compelled to confess that the potter has not complete control over 
his clay—an absurd idea.’ The unusual position of rod moo, which 
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should of course be taken with éefovciay, is intended to emphasize 
the contrast between kepapets and mndds, as suggesting the true 
relations of man and God. 

dupdparos: ‘the lump of clay.’ Cf. Rom. xi. 16; 1 Cor. v. 6, 7; 
Gal. v.9. The exact point to which this metaphor is to be pressed 
may be doubtful, and it must always be balanced by language used 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s Epistles ; but it is impossible to argue that 
there is no idea of creation implied: the potter is represented not 
merely as adapting for this or that. purpose a vessel already made, 
but as making out of a mass of shapeless material one to which he 
gives a character and form adapted for different uses, some 
honourable, some dishonourable. 

3 pev eis tuyhy oxedos, xt.A.: cf. Wisd. xv. 7 (see below): 
2 Tim. ii, 20 év peyddn Sé otkia ove €ote pdvov axevn xpvoa kat 
apyupa, adda kai gvAwa kai dorpdkiva, Kai & pev eis Tysgy, a O€ eis dtipiav. 
But there the side of human responsibility is emphasized, éav odv tts 
exkabdpn éavrov ard TovTav, eotat oKedos eis TYsNY, K.TA. 

The point of the argument is clear. Is there any injustice if 
God has first hardened Pharaoh’s heart and then condemned him, 
if Israel is rejected and then blamed for being rejected? The answer 
is twofold. In vv. 19-21 God’s conduct is shown to be right under 
all circumstances. In vv. 22 sq. it is explained or perhaps rather 
hinted that He has a beneficent purpose in view. In wv. 19-21 
St. Paul shows that for God to be unjust is impossible. As He has 
made man, man is absolutely in His power. Just as we do not 
consider the potter blameable if he makes a vessel for a dishonour- 
able purpose, so we must not consider God unjust if He chooses to 
make a man like Pharaoh for a dishonourable part in history. Posé- 
quam demonstratum est, Deum ita egisse, demonstratum etiam est omni- 
bus, gut Most credunt, eum convenienter suaé tustitiae egisse. Wetstein. 

As in iii, 5 St. Paul brings the argument back to the absolute 
fact of God’s justice, so here he ends with the absolute fact of 
God’s power and right. God had not (as the Apostle will show) 
acted arbitrarily, but if He had done so what was man that he 
should complain? 

22. ci Sé Oéhww 6 Oeds, «.7.N.: ‘but if God, &c., what will you say 
then?’ like our English idiom ‘ What and if? There is no apo- 
dosis to the sentence, but the construction, although grammatically 
incomplete, is by no means unusual: cf. Jo. vi. 61, 62 rodro tyas 
oxavdahifer ; av vbv Oewpare tov vidv Tod dvOpamov dvaBaivovra érov 
jv rd mpdrepov; Acts xxiii. g odév Kaxdv edpioxoper ev TO avOpare@ 
rour@’ «i 5€ mveiua édddnoey aite h dyyedos; Luke xix. 41, 42 kal os 
fyywoer, Wav tiv wé\w exdavoev én’ aiti Aéywv Ste El Zyvas ev Th Huépa 
ravty Kai ob ta mpds elpnyny. There is no difficulty (as Oltramare 
seems to think) in the length of the sentence. All other con- 
structions, such as an attempt to find an apodosis in xai wa 
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yropion, in obs Kal éxddeoev, or even in ver. 31 ti ody epodpev, are 
needlessly harsh and unreal. 

The 8€ (which differs from ody: cf. Jo. vi. 62; Acts xxiii. 9), 
although not introducing a strong opposition to the previous 
sentence, implies a change of thought. Enough has been said to 
preserve the independence of the Divine will, and St. Paul suggests 
another aspect of the question, which will be expounded more 
fully later;—one not in any way opposed to the freedom of the 
Divine action, but showing as a matter of fact how this freedom 
has been exhibited. ‘But if God, notwithstanding His Divine 
sovereignty, has in His actual dealings with mankind shown such 
unexpected mercy, what becomes of your complaints of injustice ?’ 

@éhwv, There has been much discussion as to whether this 
should be translated ‘because God wishes,’ or ‘although God 
wishes.’ (1) In the former case (so de W. and most commenta- 
tors) the words mean, ‘God because He wishes to show the 
terrible character of His wrath restrains His hands, until, as in the 
case of Pharaoh, He exhibits His power by a terrible overthrow. 
He hardened Pharaoh’s heart in order that the judgement might 
be more terrible.’ (2) In the latter case (Mey.-W. Go. Lips. 
Gif.), ‘God, although His righteous anger might naturally lead to 
His making His power known, has through His kindness delayed 
and borne with those who had become objects that deserved His 
wrath.’ That this is correct is shown by the words é» moAAg paxpo- 
@vpia, which are quite inconsistent with the former interpretation, 
and by the similar passage Rom. ii. 4, where it is distinctly stated 
Td xpnorov Tov Ocod eis perdvordy oe dye. Even if St. Paul occa- 
sionally contradicts himself, that is no reason for making him do so 
unnecessarily. As Liddon says the three points added in this 
sentence, the natural wrath of God against sin and the violation of 
His law, the fact that the objects of His compassion were cxetn 
épyjs, and that they were fitted for destruction, all intensify the 
difficulty of the Divine restraint. 

evdelEacOan thy dpyhv Kal yvwpicat 16 Suvardv adtod are reminis- 
cences of the language used in the case of Pharaoh, evdeiEoua év 
col THY Suvapiv pov. 

oxetn Spyjs: ‘ vessels which deserve God’s anger’; the image of 
the previous verse is continued. The translation ‘destined for 
God’s anger’ would require cxevn eis épynv: and the change of con- 
struction from the previous verse must be intentional. 

Katnptiopéva eis amedevav: ‘prepared for destruction.’ The 
construction is purposely different from that of the corresponding 
words 4 mponroivacev, St. Paul does not say ‘whom God pre- 
pared for destruction’ (Mey.), although in a sense at any rate he 
could have done so (ver. 18 and i. 24, &c.), for that would conflict 
with the argument of the sentence; nor does he say that they 
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had fitted themselves for destruction (Chrys. Theoph. Oecum. 
Grotius Beng.), although, as the argument in chap. x shows, he 
could have done so, for this would have been to impair the con- 
ception of God’s freedom of action which at present he wishes to 
emphasize; but he says just what is necessary for his immediate 
purpose—they were fitted for eternal destruction (dm@Aea opp. to 
cwtnpia). That is the point to which he wishes to attract our 
attention. 

23. xal tva yrwpion. These words further develop and explain 
God’s action so as to silence any objection. St. Paul states that 
God has not only shown great long-suffering in bearing with those 
fitted for destruction, but has done so in order to be able to show 
mercy to those whom He has called: the «aé therefore couples iva 
yvopicn in thought with ev wohAy paxpobvyia. St. Paul is no longer 
(see ver. 24) confining himself to the special case of Pharaoh, 
although he still remembers it, as his language shows, but he is 
considering the whole of God’s dealings with the unbelieving Jews, 
and is laying down the principles which will afterwards be worked 
out in full—that the Jews had deserved God’s wrath, but that He 
had borne with them with great long-suffering both for their own 
sakes and for the ultimate good of His Church. In these verses, as 
in the expression » Kat’ ékAoyny mpddecrs, St. Paul is in fact hinting 
at the course of the future argument, and in that connexion they 
must be understood. 


On the exact construction of these words there has been great variety of 
opinion, and it may be convenient to mention some divergent views. 
(1) WH. on the authority of B, several minuscules, Vulg. Boh. Sah., Orig.-lat. 
3/3 omit xai. This makes the construction simpler, but probably for that very 
reason should be rejected. A reviser or person quoting would naturally omit 
wai: it is difficult to understand why it should be inserted: moreover on such 
a point as this the authority of versions is slighter, since to omit a pleonastic «at 
would come within the ordinary latitude of interpretation necessary for their 
purpose. There is some resemblance to xvi. 27. In both cases we find the 
same MS. supporting a reading which we should like to accept, but which 
has much the appearance of being an obvious correction. (2) Calv. Grot. 
de W. Alf. and others make «ai couple @éAwy and iva ywwpicp. But 
this obliges us to take Oé\wv... évdeigacda as expressing the purpose 
.of the sentence which is both impossible Greek and gives a meaning 
inconsistent with paxpoduuia. (3) Fri. Beyschlag and others couple iva 
ywopion and eis dmmAcav; hut this is to read an idea of purpose into 
warnptiapéva which it does not here possess. (4) To make xa tva 
give the apodosis of the sentence «i 5 jveyxey (Ols. Ewald, &c.), or to 
create a second sentence repeating el, wai ei iva... (supposing a second 
ellipse), or to find a verb hidden in éxdAeoev, supposing that St. Paul meant 
to write xai el iva yvopion . . . éeddeoev but changed the construction and put 
the verb into a relative sentence (Go. Oltramare); all these are quite im- 
possible and quite unnecessary constructions, 


tov mhodtoy, K.1.A.: cf. ii, 4: Eph, iii. 16 xara 16 mdodros ris d6£ns 
> a ’ e | 
purgd. 
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& mpontoipacey eis 8dfav: the best commentary on these words 
is Rom. viii. 28-30. 
We may note the very striking use made of this metaphor of the potter’s 


wheel and the cup by Browning, Raldi ben Ezra, xxvi-xxxii. We may 
especially illustrate the words & mponroipacer els ddgav. 

But I need now as then, 

Thee, God, who mouldest men; 


So take and use thy work! 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


24. ofs Kai éxddecev Has: ‘even us whom He has called.’ 
The ovs is attracted into the gender of judas. The relative clause 
gives an additional fact in a manner not unusual with St. Paul. 
Rom. i. 6 év ois core kai tpeis: 2 Tim. i. 10 dwricavros 8€ Cw rai 
apGapatay dia rov evayyeXiov, eis 5 €réOnv eyo knpv& The calling of the 
Gentiles is introduced not because it was a difficulty St. Paul was 
discussing, but because, as he shows afterwards, the calling of the 
Gentiles had come through the rejection of the Jews. 

There have been two main lines of interpretation of the above 
three verses. (1) According to the one taken above they modify 
and soften the apparent harshness of the preceding passage (19-21). | 
That this is the right view is shown by the exegetical con- 
siderations given above, and by the drift of the argument which 
culminating as it does in a reference to the elect clearly implies 
some mitigation in the severity of the Divine power as it has been 
described. (2) The second view would make the words of ver. 22 
continue and emphasize this severity of tone: ‘ And even if God has 
borne with the reprobate for a time only in order to exhibit more 
clearly the terror of His wrath, and in order to reveal His mercy 
to the elect, even then what right have you—man that you are— 
to complain?’ Cf. Calvin: Ea sz dominus ad aliquod tempus patienter 
sustinel... ad demonstranda suae severitatts tudicta...ad virlutem 
suam tllustrandam,.. . praeterea quo inde notior fiat et clartus elucescat 
suae in electos misericordiae amplitudo: quid in hac dispensatione 
misertcordiae dignum P 

25. as kal: ‘and this point, the rejection of the Jews and the 
calling of the Gentiles, is foretold by the prophet.’ St. Paul now 
proceeds to give additional force to his argument by a series of 
quotations from the O. T., which are added as a sort of appendix 
to the first main section of his argument 

Kahéow ... Hyamnpéevnv—quoted from the LXX of Hosea ii. 23 
with some alterations. In the original passage the words refer 
to the ten tribes. A son and daughter of Hosea are named Lo- 
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ammi, ‘not a people’ and Lo-ruhamah, ‘without mercy,’ to signify 
the fallen condition of the ten tribes; and Hosea prophesies their 
restoration (cf. Hosea i. 6, 8, 9). St. Paul applies the principle 
which underlies these words, that God can take into His covenant 
those who were previously cut off from it, to the calling of the 
Gentiles. A similar interpretation of the verse was held by the 
Rabbis. Pesachim viii. f. Dixit R. Eliezer: Non alia de causa in 
exilium et captivitatem mistt Deus S. B. Israelem inter nationes, nist 
ut facerent multos proselytos S. D. Oseae ii. 25 (23) e¢ seram eam 
miht in terram. Numquid homo seminat satum nist ut colligat 
multos coros triticé? Wetstein. 

The LXX reads éAehow riy ove jAEenuevny, kal Ep@ TH od Ka@ pov Aads pov 
ef ot, but for the first clause which agrees with the Hebrew the Vatican 
substitutes dyamnow tiv ove jyannpevny. St. Paul inverts the order of the 
clauses, so that the reference to 7dv ob Aady pov, which seems particularly to 
suit the Gentiles, comes first, and for ép® substitutes eakéow which naturally 
crept in from the é*aAecev of the previous verse, and changes the construc- 
tion of the clause to suit the new word. In the second clause St. Paul seems 
to have used a text containing the reading of the Vatican MS., for the latter 
can hardly have been altered to harmonize with him. St. Peter makes use of 
the passage with the reading of the majority of MSS.: of roré od Aads, viv de 
Aads Oeod, of ov« TAEnpevor, viv 52 EdenOévres (1 Pet. ii. 10). 


kadéow with a double accusative can only mean ‘I will name,’ 
although the word has been suggested by its previous occurrence 
in another sense. 

26. Kal €otar, ev To TéTw... exet K.t.A. St. Paul adds a passage 
with a similar purport from another part of Hosea (i. 10). The 
meaning is the same and the application to the present purpose 
based on exactly the same principles. The habit had probably 
arisen of quoting passages to prove the calling of the Gentiles; and 
these would become commonplaces, which at a not much later date 
might be collected together in writing, see Hatch, Z’ssays in Biblical 
Greek, p. 103, and cf. Rom. iii. 10. The only difference between 
St. Paul’s quotation and the LXX is that he inserts éxet: this insertion 
seems to emphasize the idea of the place, and it is somewhat difficult 
to understand what place is intended. (1) In the original the place 
referred to is clearly Palestine: and if that be St. Paul’s meaning 
he must be supposed to refer to the gathering of the nations at 
Jerusalem and the foundation of a Messianic kingdom there 
(cf. xi, 26). St. Paul is often strongly influenced by the language and 
even the ideas of Jewish eschatology, although in his more spiritual 
passages he seems to be quite freed from it. (2) If we neglect 
the meaning of the original, we may interpret exe? of the whole 
world. ‘Wheresoever on earth there may be Gentiles, who have 
had to endure there the reproach of being not God’s people, in 
that place they shall be called God’s people, for they will become 
members of His Church and it will be universal.’ 
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27, 28. St. Paul has supported one side of his statement from 
the O. T., namely, that Gentiles should be called; he now passes 
on to justify the second, namely, that only a remnant of the Jews 
should be saved. 

27. édv 4 6 dpiOuss ... emt ths ys: quoted from the LXX of 
Is. x, 22, but considerably shortened. ‘The LXX differs considerably 
from the Hebrew, which the translators clearly did not understand. 
But the variations in the form do not affect the meaning in any 
case. St. Paul reproduces accurately the idea of the original 
passage. The context shows that the words must be translated 
‘only a remnant shall be saved,’ and that it is the cutting off of 
Israel by the righteous judgement of God that is foretold. Prof. 
Cheyne in 1884 translated the Hebrew: ‘For though thy people, 
O Israel, were as the sand of the sea, only a remnant of them shall 
return: a final work and a decisive, overflowing with righteousness | 
For a final work and a decisive doth the Lord, Jehovah Sabaoth, 
execute within all the land.’ 

28. Aéyov yap cuvtehdv Kal cuvtépvwv troujoer Kuptos él tis yas: 
ovyrehav, ‘accomplishing,’ cuvréuver, ‘abridging.’ Cf. Is. xxviii. 22 
Oudrt ovvrerehecpéva Kal ouvtetunueva mpdypata iKovoa trapd Kupiov 
Sa8avd, 4 mowjoe emt macay tiv yoy. ‘For a word, accomplishing 
and abridging it, that is, a sentence conclusive and concise, will 
the Lord do upon the earth.’ 


' Three critical points are of some interest: 

(1) The variations in the MSS. of the Gr. Test. For i7éAetppa ($rdAtppa 
WH.) of the older MSS. (SAB, Eus.), later authorities read xardAeppa 
to agree with the LXX. In ver. 28 Adyov yap auyTed@y Kai ovvrépvov 
momoe: Kipios ént ths y7As is the reading of N A B a few minusc., Pesh. Boh. 
Aeth., Eus. 2/3; Western and Syrian authorities add after ovvrépvwy, ev 
dikaroutvn’ Ore Adyov ovytrerpnpéevoy to suit the LXX. Alford defends the 
TR. on the plea of homoeoteleuton (cuvrépyvwv and auvretynpévov), but the 
insertion of ydp after Adyov which is preserved in the TR. (where it is 
ungrammatical) and does not occur in the text of the LXX, shows that the 
shortened form was what St. Paul wrote. 

(2) The variations from the LXX. The LXX reads xal édv yévnrm 
6 Aads “IopajA ds 4 appyos THs Oadrdoons, TO KaTdeppa aiTav cwOhoerat. 
Adyov ovyreAay nal ovytéwvov ev Sicacooivy St Adyov auvrerpnpéevoy Kupios 
momnoer ev TH oikoupery OAn. St. Paul substitutes dpOpos ray vidy “Iopanr, 
a reminiscence from Hosea i. 10, the words immediately preceding those 
quoted by him above. The later part of the quotation he considerably 
shortens. E 

(3) The variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. These appear to arise 
from an inability to translate. For ‘a final work and a decisive, overflowing 
with righteousness,’ they wrote ‘a word, accomplishing and abridging it in 
righteousness,’ and for ‘a final work and a decisive,’ ‘a word abridged will 
the Lord do,’ &c. 


29. mpoeipnxev: ‘has foretold.’ A second passage is quoted in 


corroboration of the preceding. ' 
ei ph Kupios «.7.A., quoted from the LXX of Is. i, 9, which 
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again seems adequately to represent the Hebrew. ‘Even in the 
O. T., that book from which you draw your hopes, it is stated that 
Israel would be completely annihilated and forgotten but for 
a sinall remnant which would preserve their seed and name.’ 


The Power and Rights of God as Creator. 


St. Paul in this section (vv. 19-29) expands and strengthens 
the previous argument. He had proved in wv. 14-18 the absolute 
character of the Divine sovereignty from the O. T.; he now 
proves the same from the fundamental relations of God to man 
implied in that fact which all his antagonists must admit—that 
God had created man. This he applies in an image which was 
common in the O. T. and the Apocryphal writings, that of the 
potter and the clay. God has created man, and, as far as the 
question of ‘right’ and ‘justice’ goes, man cannot complain of 
his lot. He would not exist but for the will of God, and whether 
his lot be honourable or dishonourable, whether he be destined for 
eternal glory or eternal destruction, he has no ground for speak- 
ing of injustice. The application to the case in point is very 
clear. Ifthe Jews are to be deprived of the Messianic salvation, 
they have, looking at the question on purely abstract grounds, 
no right or ground of complaint. Whether or no God be 
arbitrary in His dealings with them does not matter: they must 
submit, and that without murmuring. 

This is clearly the argument. We cannot on the one hand 
minimize the force of the words by limiting them to a purely 
earthly destination: as Beyschlag, ‘out of the material of the 
human race which is at His disposal as-it continues to come into 
existence to stamp individuals with this or that historical destina- 
tion,’ implying that St. Paul is making no reference either to the 
original creation of man or to his final destination, in both points 
erroneously, St. Paul’s argument cannot be thus limited. It is 
entirely based on the assumption that God has created man, and 
the use of the words «ls ddfav, els dm@Actay prove conclusively that 
he is looking as much as he ever does to the final end and 
destination of man, To limit them thus entirely deprives the 
passage of any adequate meaning. 

But on the other side it is equally necessary to see exactly how 
much St. Paul does say, and how much he does not. He never 
says, he carefully avoids saying, that God has created men for 
reprobation. What his argument would bear is that, supposing 
we isolate this point, the ‘rights’ of man against God or of God 
against man, then, even if God had created man for reprobation, 
man could have no grounds for complaint. 
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We must in fact remember—and it is quite impossible to under- 
stand St. Paul if we do not—that the three chapters ix-xi form 
one very closely reasoned whole. Here more than anywhere else 
in his writings, more clearly even than ini. 16—iii. 26, does St.Paul 
show signs of a definite method. He raises each point separately, 
argues it and then sets it aside. He deliberately isolates for a time 
the aspect under discussion. So Mr. Gore (of. cit. p. 37): ‘His 
method may be called abstract or ideal: that is to say, he makes 
abstraction of the particular aspect of a subject with which he is 
immediately dealing, and—apparently indifferent to being misun- 
derstood—treats it in isolation; giving, perhaps, another aspect of 
the same subject in equal abstraction in a different place.’ He 
isolates one side of his argument in one place, one in another, 
and just’ for that very reason we must never use isolated texts. 
We must not make deductions from one passage in his writings 
separated from its contexts and without modifying it by other 
passages presenting other aspects of the same questions. The 
doctrinal deductions must be made at the end of chap. xi and not 
of chap. ix. 

St. Paul is gradually working out a sustained argument. He 
has laid down the principle that God may choose and reject whom 
He wills, that He may make men for one purpose or another just 
as He wills, and if He will in quite an arbitrary manner. But it is 
already pointed out that this is not His method. He has shown 
long-suffering and forbearance. Some there were whom He had 
created, that had become fitted for destruction—as will be shown 
eventually, by their own act. These.He has borne with—both 
for their own sakes, to give them room for repentance, and be- 
cause they have been the means of exhibiting His mercy on those 
whom He has prepared for His glory. The Apostle lays down 
the lines of the argument he will follow in chap. xi. 

The section concludes with a number of quotations from the 
O. T., introduced somewhat irregularly so far as method and 
arrangement go, to recall the fact that this Divine plan, which we 
shall find eventually worked out more fully, had been foretold by 
the O. T. Prophets. 

(The argument of Rom. ix-xi is put for English readers in the 
most accessible and clearest form by Mr. Gore in the paper often 
quoted above in Studia Biblica, iii. 37, ‘The argument of Romans 
ix—xi.’) 


The Relation of St. Paul’s Argument in chap. ix 
to the Book of Wisdom. 


In a note at the end of the first chapter of the Romans the very marked 
wesemblance that ,exists between St. Paul’s language there and certain 
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passages in the Book of Wisdom has been pointed out. Again in the ninth 
chapter the same resemblance meets us, and demands some slight treatment 
in this place. The passages referred to occur mostly in Wisdom x1, xi. 

There is first of all similarity of subject. Wisdom x-xix form like 
Rom. ix-xi a sort of Philosophy of History. The writer devotes himself to 
exhibiting Wisdom as a power in the world, and throughout (influenced 
perhaps by associations connected with the place of his residence) contrasts 
the fortunes of the Israelites and Egyptians, just as St. Paul makes Moses 
and Pharaoh his two typical instances. 


And this resemblance is continued in details. 
The impossibility of resisting the Divine power is more than once dwelt 
on, and in language which has a very close resemblance with passages in the 


Romans. 

Rom. ix. 19, 20 épeis ror obv, Ti re 
Héuperar; TH yap Bovdnuate avrov 
tis dvOéaTnKE; ... wy Epe 7d 
wAdopa T® wAdoaytt, Ti pe érol- 
noas ovTws; 


Wisd. xi. 21 wat xpdtree Bpaxtovds 
gov Tis dvTLOTIOETAL; 

xii. 12 tis yap épet, Ti énoinoas; h 
ris GvTLOTHOETAL TO KpisaTi cov; 
Tis 5 éyKaA€oe co Kata eOv@y dTo\W- 
Adtwy, & od exoinoas; 7 Tis els KaTa- 
oraclv co édcvoetar exduKos Kata adi- 
nov avOpwrayv ; 


Both writers again lay great stress on the forbearance of God. 


Rom. ix. 22, 23 «i 5¢ dédwy 6 
cds evdei~acOa tHv dpynv Kat 
yvepicat TO Suvaroy avrTov rveyrev 
éy ToAAH pakpobupia oxedn dpyns 
KkaTnpTiopeva eis amwAciay, 
wal iva yvwpion Tov mACUTOY THs 5d¢ns 
avtod én akevn édéous K.7.A. 


Wisd. xii. 10 xpivey & xara Bpaxv 
édi50us Témov peravotas. 

xii, 20 €i yap éxOpods maiSwv cov Kal 
dpetAopévous Oavatw pera Tocav- 
Ts étiwpnoas mpocoxys Kal Sejoews, 
Sods xpovous Kal témov &¢ wv dmad- 
AayGat THs Kakias, pera dons axKpt- 
Beias Expivas Tos viovs cov ; 7 


So again we have the image of the potter used by both, although neither 
the context nor the purpose is quite similar. 


Rom, ix. 21 % ov« éxea efovoiay 
6 Kepapeds TOD THAOD, Ex TOD 
avrov pupapyatos mojoa 5 per eis 


Wisd. xv. 7 nal yap kepapeds ara- 
Aj yv OAiBwv éwipox Pov TAaCoE TpOS 
trnpeciay Hudv Exactov' GAX’ éx Tod 


Tiny TKEDOS, O Se eis ATimiary; avTov mnAOod dvetAdoaTo Ta TE TOV 
nxadapav épywv SovAa oKevn, Ta TE 
évavTia, TavO Spoiws Tote de érépou 
ris éxaorov éorly  xphows, Kpitis 6 
mnAoupyos. 

The particular resemblance of special passages and of the general drift of 
the argument combined with similar evidence from other parts of the Epistle 
seems to suggest some definite literary obligation. But here the indebted- 
ness ceases. The contrast is equally instructive. The writer of the Book of 
Wisdom uses broad principles without understanding their meaning, is often 
self-contradictory, and combines with ideas drawn from his Hellenic culture 
crude and inconsistent views. The problem is the distinction between the 
positions of Jews and Gentiles in the Divine economy. Occasionally we 
find wide universalist sentiments, but he always comes back to a strong 
nationalism. At one time he says (xi. 23-26): ‘ But Thou hast mercy upon 
all... Thou lovest all the things that are, and abhorrest nothing which 
Thou hast made... Thou sparest all: for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou 
Lover of souls.” But shortly after we read (xii. 10): ‘Thou gavest them 
place for repentance, not being ignorant that their cogitation would never 
be changed.’ We soon find in fact that the philosophy of the Book of 
Wisdom is strictly limited by the nationalist sympathies of the writer. The 
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Gentiles are to be punished by God for being enemies of His people and for 
their idolatry. Any forbearance has been only for a time and that largely 
for the moral instruction thus indirectly to be given to the Jews. The Jews 
have been punished,—but only slightly, and with the purpose of teaching 
them : the Gentiles for their idolatry deserve ‘extreme damnation.’ 

If St. Paul learnt from the Book of Wisdom some expressions illustrating 
the Divine power, and a general aspect of the question: he obtained nothing 
further. His broad views and deep insight are his own. And it is interesting 
to contrast a Jew who has learnt many maxims which conflict with his 
nationalism but yet retains all his narrow sympathies, with the Christian 
Apostle full of broad sympathy and deep insight, who sees in human 
affairs a purpose of God for the benefit of the whole world being worked out. 


A History of the Interpretation of Rom. ix. 6-29. 


The difficulties of the ninth chapter of the Romans are so great that few 
will ever be satisfied that they have really understood it: at any rate an 
acquaintance with the history of exegesis upon it will make us hesitate to be 
too dogmatic about our own conclusions <A survey of some of the more 
typical lines of comment (nothing more can be attempted) will be a fitting 
supplement to the general discussion given above on its meaning. 

The earliest theologians who attempted to construct a system out of Gnostics 
St. Paul’s writings were the Gnostics. They found the Epistle to the 
Romans, or to speak more correctly certain texts and ideas selected from the 
Epistle (such as Rom. v. 14 and viii. 19; cf. Hip. Ref. vii. 25) and generally 
misinterpreted, very congenial. And, as might naturally be expected, the 
doctrine of election rigidly interpreted harmonized with their own exclusive 
religious pretensions, and with the key-word of theirsystem pvo.s. We are not 
surprised therefore to learn that Rom. ix, especially ver. 14 sq., was one of their 
strongholds, nor do we require to be told how they interpreted it (see Origen 
De Princ. M11. ii. 8, vol. xxi. p. 267, ed. Lomm. = Phloc. xxi. vol. xxv. p. 170; 
Comm. in Rom. Praef. vol. vi. p. 1; and Tert. Adv. Marcion. ii. 14). 

The interest of the Gnostic system of interpretation is that it determined Origen 
the direction and purpose of Origen, who discusses the passage not only in his 
Commentary, written after 244 (vii. 15-18, vol. vii. pp. 160-180), but also in 
the third book of the De Princzpiis, written before 231 (De Prin. III. ii. 7-22, 
vol. xxi. pp. 265-303 = Pizloc. xxi. vol. xxv. pp. 164-190), besides some few 
other passages, His exegesis is throughout a strenuous defence of freewill. 
Exegetically the most marked feature is that he puts vv. 14-19 into the 
mouth of an opponent of St. Paul, an interpretation which influenced sub- 
sequent patristic commentators. Throughout he states that God calls men 
because they are worthy, not that they are worthy because they are called; 
and that they are worthy because they have made themselves so. Cf. ad 
Rom. vii. 17 (Lomm. vii. 175) Ut enim Lacob esset vas ad honorem sanctt- 
ficatum, et utile Domino, ad omne opus bonum paratum, ANIMA E\US 
EMENDAVERAT SEMET IPSAM: ef widens Deus puritatem etus, et potestatem 
habens ex eadem massa facere aliud vas ad honorem, aliud ad contumeliam, 
Tacobh quidem, qui ut diximus emundaverat semet ipsum, fecit vas ad 
honorem, Esau VERO, CUIUS ANIMAM NON ITA PURAM NEC ITA SIM- 
PLICEM VIDIT, ex eadem massa fectt vas ad contumeliam. To the question 
that may be asked, how or when did they make themselves such, the answer 
is, ‘In a state of pre-existence.’ De Princ. II. ix. 7, Lomm. xxi. 225 2gttur sicut 
de Esau et Iacob diligentius perscrutatis scripturis invenitur, quia non est 
tniustitia apud Deum .. . SI EX PRAECEDENTIS VIDELICET VITAE MERITIS 
digne eum electum esse sentiamus a Deo, ita ut fratri praepont mereretur. 


Influence 
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See also III. i. 21. Lomm. xxi. 300. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart he 
explains by the simile of rain. The rain is the same for all, but under its 
influence well-cultivated fields send forth good crops, ill-cultivated fields 
thistles, &c. (cf. Heb. vi. 7, 8). So it is a man’s own soul which hardens 
itself by refusing to yield to the Divine grace. The simile of the potter he 
explains by comparing 2 Tim. ii, 20,21. ‘A soul which has not cleansed 
itself nor purged itself of its sins by penitence, becomes thereby a vessel for 
dishonour.’ And God knowing the character of the souls He has to deal 
with, although He does not foreknow their future, makes use of them—as 
for example Pharaoh—to fulfil that part in history which is necessary for 
His purpose. i : , 

Origen’s interpretation of this passage, with the exception of his doctrine 
of pre-existence, had a very wide influence both in the East and West. In 
the West his interpretation is followed in the main by Jerome (Zzst. 120 
ad Hedibiam de quaestionibus 12, cap. 10, Migne xxii. 997), by Pelagius 
(Migne xxx. 687-691), and Sedulius Scotus (Migne ciii. 83-93). In the East, 
alter its influence had prevailed for a century and a half, it became the 
starting-point of the Antiochene exegesis. Of this school Diodore is un- 
fortunately represented to us only in isolated fragments; Theodore is strongly 
influenced by Origen; Chrysostom therefore may be taken as its best and most 
distinguished representative. His comment is contained in the XVIth homily 
on the Romans, written probably before his departure from Antioch, that is 
before the year 398. 

Chrysostom is like Origen a strong defender of Freewill. As might be 
expected in a member of the Antiochene school, he interprets the passage in 
accordance with the purpose of St. Paul, i.e. to explain how it was the Jews 
had been rejected. He refers ver. 9 to those who have become true sous of 
God by Baptism. ‘ You see then that it is not the children of the flesh that 
are the children of God, but that even in nature itself the generation by 
means of Baptism from above was sketched out beforehand. And if you 
tell me of the womb, I have in return to tell you of the water.’ On ver. 16 
he explains that Jacob was called because he was worthy, and was known to 
be such by the Divine foreknowledge: # kar’ éxdoynv mpdbeois ToD Oeov is 
explained as % éxAoy7) } Kata mpdbeow Kat mpdyvwou yevouévn. On vv. 14-20 
Chrysostom does not follow Origen, nor yet does he interpret the verses as ex- 
pressing St. Paul’s own mind ; but he represents him in answer to the objection 
that in this case God would be unjust, as putting a number of hard cases and 
texts which his antagonist cannot answer and thus proving that man has no right 
to object to Gad’s action, or accuse Him of injustice, since he cannot understand 
or follow Him. ‘What the blessed Paul aimed at was to show by all that 
he said that only God knoweth who are worthy.’ Verses 20, 21 are not 
introduced to take away Freewill, but to show up to what point we ought 
to obey God. For if he were here speaking of the will, God would be 
Himself the creator of good or evil, and men would be free from all 
responsibility in these matters, and St. Paul would be inconsistent with 
himself. What he does teach is that ‘man should not contravene God, but 
yield to His incomprehensible wisdom.’ On vv. 22-24 he says that Pharaoh 
has been fitted for destruction by his own act; that God has left undone 
nothing which should save him, while he himself had left undone nothing 
which would lead to his own destruction. Yet God had borne with him with 
great long-suffering, wishing to lead him to repentance. ‘Whence comes 
it then that some are vessels of wrath, and some of mercy? Of their own 
free choice. God however being very good shows the same kindness to both.’ 

The commentaries of Chrysostom became supreme in the East, and very 
largely influenced all later Greek commentators, Theodoret (sec. v), Photius 
(sec. ix), Oecumenius (sec. x), Theophylact (sec. xi), Euthymius Zigabenus 
(sec, xii), &c. 
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The tradition of the Greek commentators is preserved in the Russian Church. Russian 
Modern Sclavonic theology presents an interesting subject for study, as it is comment 
derived directly from Chrysostom and John of Damascus, and has hardly aries. 
been illuminated or obscured by the strong, although often one-sided, influ- 
ence of Augustine and Western Scholasticism. In the Commentary of Bishop 
Theophanes* on the Romans (he died in 1894) published at Moscow in 
1890, we find these characteristics very clearly. Just as in Chrysostom we 
find the passage interpreted in accordance not with d prior theories as to 
Grace and Predestination, but with what was clearly St. Paul’s purpose, the 
problem of the ‘ Unbelief of the Jews in the presence of Christianity? And 
also as in Chrysostom we find vv. 11, 12 explained on the grounds of Fore- 
knowledge, and Pharaoh’s destruction ascribed to his own act. On ver. 18: 
‘ The word “‘ he hardeneth ” must not be understood to mean that God by His 
power effected a hardening in the heart of the disobedient like Pharaoh, but 
that the disobedient in character, under the working of God’s mercies, them- 
selves, according to their evil character do not soften themselves, but more and 
more harden themselves in their obstinacy and disobedience.’ So again 
on vv. 22, 23: ‘God prepared the one to be vessels of mercy, the others 
fashioned themselves into vessels of wrath.’ And the commentary on these 
verses concludes thus: ‘Do not be troubled and do not admit of the thought 
that there is any injustice, or that the promise has failed; but on the contrary 
believe, that God in all his works is good and right, and rest yourselves in 
devotion to His wise and for us unsearchable destinations and divisions.’ 
There is, in fact, a clear conception of the drift and purpose of St. Paul's 
argument, but a fear of one-sided predestination teaching makes a complete 
grasp of the whole of the Apostle’s meaning impossible. 

The commentary generally quoted under the name of Ambrosiaster has an Augustine 
interest as containing probably the earliest correct exposition of vv. 14-19. 
But it is more convenient to pass at once to St. Augustine. His exposition 
of this passage was to all appearance quite independent of that of any of his 
predecessors. 

The most complete exposition of the ninth chapter of Romans is found in 
the treatise Ad Simplictanum, i. qu. 2, written about the year 397, and all the 
leading points in this exposition are repeated in his last work, the Opus 
imperfectum contra Iulianum, i. 14%.* The main characteristics of the 
commentary are that (1) he ascribes vv. 14-19 to St. Paul himself, and considers 
that they represent his own opinions, thus correcting the false exegesis of Origen 
and Chrysostom, and (2) that he takes a view of the passage exactly opposite 
to that of the latter. The purpose of St. Paul is to prove that works do 
not precede grace but follow it, and that Election is not based on foreknowledge, 
for if it were based on foreknowledge then it would imply merit. dd S¢emplie. 
i, qu. 2,§ 2 Ut scilicet non se quisque arbitretur ideo percepisse gratiam, quia 
bene operatus est; sed bene operari non posse, nist per fidem perceperit 
gratiam...§ 3 Prima est igitur gratia, secunda opera bona. ‘The instance 
of Jacob and Esau proves that the gift of the Divine grace is quite gratuitous 
and independent of human merit—that grace in fact precedes faith. § 7 Nemo 
enim credit qui non vocatur... Lrgo ante omne meritum est gratia. Even 
the will to be saved must come from God. A7sz ezas vocatione nen volumus. 
Andagain: § 10 Molutt ergo Esau et non cucurrit : sed et si voluisset et cucure 
risset, Dei adiutorio pervenisset, qui ec etiam velle et currere vocando prae- 
staret, nisi vocationis contemptu reprobus fieret. It is then shown that God 
can call whom He will, if He only wills to make His grace congruous. Why 
then does He not do so? The answer lies in the incomprehensibility of the 
Divine justice. The question whom He will pity and whom He will not 


* For a translation of portions of this Commentary, we are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. W. J. Birkbeck, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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depends upon the hidden justice of God which no human standard can measure. 
§ 16 Sit igitur hoc fixum atque immobile in mente sobria pietate atque stabile 
in fide, quod nulla est iniguitas apud Deum: atque ila tenacissime firmisst- 
meque credatur, id ipsum quod Deus cuius vult miseretur et quem vult obdurat, 
hoc est, cuius vult miseretur, et cuius non vult non miseretur, esse alicutus 
occultae atgue ab humano modulo investigabilis aeqguitatis: and so again, aequt- 
tate occultissima et ab humanis sensibus remotissima tudicat. God is always 
just. His mercy cannot be understood. Those whom He calls, He calls out of 
pity ; those whom He does not, He refuses to call out of justice. It is not merit 
or necessity or fortune, but the depths of the wisdom and knowledge of God 
which distinguishes vessels of wrath from vessels of mercy. And so it is for 
the sake of the vessels of mercy that He postpones the punishment of the 
vessels of anger. They are the instruments of the safety of others whom 
God pities. 

Enough has been said to show the lines of St. Augustine’s interpretation. 
Although from time to time there might be controversies about his views on 
Grace, and there might be a tendency to modify some of the harder sides of 
his system, yet his exegesis of this passage, as compared with that of Origen 
or Chrysostom, became supreme in the West. It influenced first the exegesis 
and doctrine of the Schoolmen, and then that of the Reformation and of Calvin. 

For the middle ages it may be sufficient to take Abelard (1079-1142) and 
Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Both were largely influenced by Augustine; 
but whereas in the case of Abelard the influence was only indirect, in 
Aquinas we have the clearest and most perfect example of the Augustinian 
exposition. 

Abelard (Migne clxxviii. 911) makes a somewhat strange division of the 
Epistle, attaching the exposition of ix. 1-5 to the end of chap. viii. He 
begins his fourth book with ix. 6. In vv. 6-13 he sees a vindication of the 
freedom of the Divine will in conferring grace, but only in relation to Jacob. 
‘That the election of Jacob,’ he says, ‘ that is the predestination, may remain 
unmoved.’ The choice depends solely on the Divine grace. Verses 14-19 he 
explains as the objection of an opponent, to which St. Paul gives an answer, 
ver, 20,‘ Who art thou?’ The answer is a rebuke to the man who would 
accuse God of iniquity. God may do what He will with those whom He has 
created: 270 multo potius Deo licere quocunque modo voluerit creaturam suam 
tractare atque disponere, qui obnoxius nullo tenetur debito, antequam quia- 
quam illa promereatur. Men have no more right to complain than the 
animals of their position. There is no injustice with God. He does more 
for mankind by the impiety of Judas than by the piety of Peter. Quzs enim 
Jidelium nesciat, quam oplime usus stt summa illa impietate Tudae, cuius 
exsecrabilé perditione totius humant generis redemptionem est operatus. 
Then he argues at some length the question why man should not complain, 
if he is not called as others are called to glory; and somewhat inconsistently 
he finds the solution in perseverance. God calls all, He gives grace to all, 
but some have the energy to follow the calling, while others are slothful 
and negligent. Ste e¢ Deo nobis quotidie regnum coelorum offerente, alits 
regni ipsius desiderio accensus in bonis perseverat operibus, alius in sua 
torpescit ignavia. On vv. 22, 23 he says God bore with the wickedness of 
Pharaoh both to give him an opportunity to repent, and that He might use 
his crimes for the common good of mankind. 

In contrast with the somewhat hesitating and inconsistent character of 
Abelard’s exposition, Aquinas stands out as one of the best and clearest com- 
mentaries written from the Augustinian standpomt. The moder reader must 
learn to accustom himself to the thoroughness with which each point is 
discussed, and the minuteness of the sub-divisions, but from few exponents will 
he gain so much insight into the philosophical questions discussed, or the 
logical difficulties the solution of which is attempted, 
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The purpose of the section is, he says, to discuss the origin of Grace, to do 
which the Apostle makes use of the opportunity afforded by the difficulties 
implied in the rejection of the Jews. Apostolus supra necessitatem et vir- 
tutem gratiae demonstravit : hic inctpit agere de origine gratiae, utrum ex sola 
Det electione detur, aut detur ex meritis praecedentium operum, occasione 
accepia ex eo, quod Tudaei qui videbantur divinis obsequits mancipati, exct- 
derant a gratia. In vv. 6-13 the errors of the Jews, of the Manichaeans 
(who believed that human actions were controlled by the stars which appeared 
at the time of their birth), of the Pelagians, of Origen (the pre-existence of 
souls) are condemned, and it is shown that God chose men, not because they 
were holy, but that they might be holy: unum alteri praeeligit, non quia 
sanctus erat, sed ut sanctus esset. In vv. 14-18 St. Paul shows from Scripture 
that there is no injustice either in Predestination or in Reprobation. God 
has predestined the just to life for merits which He has Himself conferred on 
them, the wicked to destruction for sins which come from themselves. Deus 
proposutt se puniturum malos propter peccata, quae a se ipsts habent non 
a Deo. Lustos autem proposuit se praemiaturum propler merita quae a se 
épsis non habent. All lies in the will of God; we notice indeed that among 
other erroneous opinions one, that of merita consequentia gratiam,—the view 
apparently of Abelard—is refuted. There isno injustice. ‘ Distributive justice 
has a place in cases of debt, but not in cases of pity.’ If a man relieves 
one beggar, but not another, he is not unjust; he is kind-hearted towards one. 
Similarly if a man forgives only one of two offenders, he is not unjust; he is 
merciful towards one, just towards the other. 

In the instance of Pharaoh two readings are discussed, servav7 and excttavt. 
If the first be taken it shows that, as the wicked are worthy of immediate de- 
struction, if they are saved it is owing to the clemency of God; if the second, 
God does not cause wickedness, except by permitting it; He allows the 
wicked by His good judgement to fall into sin on account of the iniquity they 
have committed. Quod quidem non est intelligendum hoc modo quod Deus 
in homine causat malitiam, sed est intelligendum permissive, quia scilicet in 
zusto suo tudicio permittit aliquos ruere in peccatum propter praccedentes 
tniguitates. Deus malitiam ordinat non causat. In vv. 19-24 he says 
there are two questions. (1) Why, speaking generally, should He choose some 
men and not choose others? (2) Why should He choose this or that man and 
not someone else? The second of these is treated in vv. 19-21; to it there is 
no answer but the righteous will of God. No man can complain of heing 
unjustly treated, for all are deserving of punishment. The answer to the first 
is contained in vy. 22-24. In order to exhibit both His justice and His 
mercy, there must be some towards whom He shows His justice, some 
towards whom He can show His mercy. The former are those who are naturally 
fitted for eternal damnation: God has done nothing but allow them to do 
what they wish. Vasa apta in interitum he defines as 7” se habentia aptitu- 
dinem ad aeternam damnationem; and adds Hoc autem solus Deus circa eos 
agit, quod eos permitlit agere quae concupiscunt. Ue has in fact borne with 
them both for their own sakes, and for the sake of those whom He uses to 
exhibit the abundance of His goodness—a goodness which could not be 
apparent unless it could be contrasted with the fate of the condemned. 
Stgnanter autem dicit {ut ostenderet divitias gloriae suae| guia ipsa con- 
derznatio et reprobatio malorum quae est secundum Dei iustitiam, manifestat 
et commendat sanctorum gloriam qui ab ipsa talt miseria liberantur. 

The antithesis which was represented among patristic commentators by 
Augustine and Chrysostom was exaggerated at the Reformation by Calvin 
and Arminius. Each saw only his own side. Calvin followed Augustine, 
and exaggerated his harshest teaching : Arminius showed a subtle power of 
finding Freewill even in the most unlikely places. 

The object of St. Paul, according to Calvin, is to maintain the freedom of 
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the Divine election. This is absolutely gratuitous on God’s part, and quite 
independent of man. In the salvation of the just there is nothing above 
God’s goodness, in the punishment of the wicked there is nothing above His 
severity: the one He predestinates to salvation, the other to eternal damna- 
tion. This determination is quite independent of foreknowledge, for there 
can be nothing in man’s fallen nature which can make God show kindness to 
him. The predestination of Pharaoh to destruction is dependent on a just 
put secret counsel of God; the word ‘to harden’ must be taken not only per- 
missive, but as signifying the action of the Divine wrath. The ruin of the 
wicked is described not as foreseen, but as ordained by His will and counsel. 
It was not merely foreknown, but, as Solomon says, the wicked were created 
that they might perish. There is no means of telling the principle by which 
one is taken and another rejected; it lies in the secret counsels of God. 
None deserve to be accepted. The wrath of God against Pharaoh was post- 
poned that others might be terrified by the horrible judgement, that God’s 
power might be displayed, and His mercy towards the elect made more clear. 
As God is especially said to prepare the vessels of glory for glory, it follows 
that the preparation of the vessels of wrath equally comes from Him; other- 
wise the Apostle would have said that they had prepared themselves for 
destruction. Before they were created their fate was assigned to them. They 
were created for destruction. 

Arminius represents absolute antagonism on every point to these views. 
The purpose of the chapter is, he says, the same as that of the Epistle, 
looked at from a special point of view. While the aim of the Epistle is to 
prove ‘ Justification by Faith,’ in this chapter St. Paul defends his argument 
against Jews who had urged; ‘It overthrows the promises of God, therefore 
it is not true.’ By the words addressed to Rebecca He signified that He had 
from eternity resolved not to admit to His privileges all the children of 
Abraham, but those only whom He should select in accordance with the 
Sen He had laid down. This plan was to extend His mercy to those who 

ad faith in Him when He called and who believed on Christ, not to those 
who sought salvation by works. The passage that follows (ver. 14 ff.) 
shows that God has decided to give His mercy in His own way and on His 
own plan, that is to give it not to him who runs, to him that is who strives 
after it by works, but to him who seeks it in the way that He has appointed. 
And this is perfectly just, because He has Himself announced this as His 
method. Then the image of the potter and the clay is introduced to prove, 
not the absolute sovereignty of God, but His right to do what He will, that 
is to name His own conditions. He has created man to become something 
better than he was made. God has made man a vessel: man it is who 
makes himself a bad vessel. God decrees on certain conditions to make 
men vessels of glory or vessels of wrath according as they do or do not fuliil 
these conditions, The condition is Justification by Faith. 

The systems of Arminius and Calvin were for the most part supreme 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the exegesis of this chapter, 
although there were from time to time signs of historical methods of inter- 
pretation. Hammond for example, the English divine of the seventeenth 
century, in his paraphrase adopts methods very much beyond those of his 
time. But gradually at the beginning of the present century the defects or 
inadequacy of both views became apparent. It was quite clear that as 
against Arminius Calvin’s interpretation of chap. ix was correct, that St. 
Paul’s object in it was not to prove or defend justification by faith, but to 
discuss the question behind it, why it was that some had obtained justification 
by faith and others had not. But equally clear was it that Calvin’s inter- 
pretation, or rather much of what he had read into his interpretation, was 
inconsistent with chap. x, and the language which St. Paul habitually uses 
elsewhere. This apparent inconsistency then must be recognized. How 
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must it be treated? Various answers have been given. Fritzsche asserts Fritzsche 
that St. Paul is carried away by his argument and unconsciously contradicts 
himself. ‘It is evident that what St. Paul writes is not only inconsistent with 
itself but absolutely contradictory.’ If the Jews, it is asserted in chap. ix, 
were first chosen and then rejected, it was the malignity of God and not their 
own perversity which caused their fall. If God had decreed their fall for 
a time (chap. xi), they could not be blamed if they had fallen; and yet in 
chap. x they are blamed. A/eltis saepe accidit ut amicum fortunae fulmine 
percussum erecturt studio consolandi argumentis cupide uterentur neque ab 
omni parte firmis et quorum unum cum altero parum consisteret. Et 
estes stbt Paulus consenstsset, st Aristotelis non Gamalielis alumnus 
uzsset. 

Meyer admits the discrepancy but explains it differently. ‘As often as we Meyer. 
treat only one of the two truths, God zs absolutely free and all-sufficient, and 
man has moral freedom and ts in virtue of his proper self-determination and 
responsibility a liberum agens, the author of his salvation or perdition, and 
carry it out in a consistent theory and therefore in a one-sided method, we 
are compelled to speak in such a manner that the other truth appears to be 
annulled.’...‘The Apostle has here wholly taken his position on the 
absolute standpoint of the theory of our dependence upon God, and that 
with all the boldness of clear consistency.’... ‘He allows the claims of 
both modes of consideration to stand side by side, just as they exist side by 
side within the limits of human thought.’ According to Meyer in fact the 
two points of view are irreconcileable in thought, and St. Paul recognizing 
this does not attempt to reconcile them. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the different varieties of opinion 
in the views of modern scholars, One more specimen will be sufficient. 
The solution offered by Beyschlag. He maintains that all interpretations are Beyschlag 
wrong which consider that St. Paul is concerned with anything either before or 
after this life. It is no eternal decree of God, nor is it the future destiny of 
mankind that he is dealing with. It is merely their position in history and 
in the world. Why has he chosen one race (the Jews) for one purpose, 
another race (the Egyptians) for another? He is dealing with nations not 
individuals, with temporal not spiritual privileges. 

The above sketch will present the main lines of interpretation of these 
verses, and will serve as a supplement to the explanation which has been 
given above. We must express our obligations in compiling it to Weber 
(Dr. Valentin), A7vdtische Geschichte der Exegese des 9. Kapitels resp. der 
Verse 14-23 des Romerbriefes, bis auf Chrysostomus und Augustinus eine 
schiesslich, and to Beyschlag (Dr. Willibald), Die paulinische Theodicee, 
Rémer [X-XT, who have materially lightened the labour incurred. 


ISRAEL ITSELF TO BLAME FOR ITS REJECTION. 


IX. 30-X.13. The reason that God has rejected Israel 
is that, though they sought righteousness, they sought it in 
their own way by means of works, not in Goa’s way through 
faith. Hence when the Messiah came they stumbled as had 
been foretold (vv. 30-33). They refused to give up their 
own method, that of Law, although Law had come to an end 
in Christ (x. 1-4), and this in spite of the fact that the old 
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system was difficult if not impossible (ver. 5), while the new 
system was easy and within the reach of all (vv. 6-10), indeed 
universal in its scope (vv. 11-13). 


Ix. * What then is the position of the argument so far? One 
fact is clear. A number of Gentiles who did not profess to be 
in pursuit of righteousness have unexpectedly come upon it; 
a righteousness however of which the characteristic is that it is not 
earned by their own efforts but is the product of faith in a power 
outside them. ‘Israel on the other hand, the chosen people of 
God, although making strenuous efforts after a rule of moral and 
religious life that would win for them righteousness, have not 
succeeded in attaining to the accomplishment of such a rule. 
%° How has this come about? Because they sought it in their own 
way, not in God’s way. They did not seek it by faith, but their aim 
was to pursue it by a rigid performance of works. * And hence 
that happened to them which the Prophet Isaiah foretold. He 
spoke (xxviii. 16) of a rock which the Lord would lay in Zion 
and foretold that if a man put his trust in it, he would never 
have cause to be ashamed. But elsewhere (viii. 14) he calls it 
‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,’ implying that those 
who have not this faith will consider it a stumbling-block in their 
way. ‘This rock is, as you have always been told; the Messiah. The 
Messiah has come; and the Jews through want of faith have 
regarded as a cause of offence that which is the corner stone of 
the whole building. 

X. *Let me pause for a moment, brethren. It is a serious 
accusation that I am bringing against my fellow-countrymen. But 
I repeat that I do it from no feeling of resentment. How great is 
my heart’s good will for them! How earnest my prayer to God 
for their salvation! ?For indeed as a fellow-countryman, as one 
who was once as they are, I can testify that they are full of zeal 
for God. That is not the point in which they have failed; it is 
that they have not guided their zeal by that true knowledge which 
is the result of genuine spiritual insight. * Righteousness they 
strove after, but there were two ways of attaining to it. The one 
was God’s method: of that they remained ignorant. The other 
was their own method: to this they clung blindly and wilfully. 
They refused to submit to God’s plan of salvation. 
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“Their own method was based on a rigid performance of legal 
enactments. But that has been ended in Christ. Now there is 
a new and a better way, one which has two characteristics ; it is 
based on the principle of faith, and it is universal and for all men 
alike. °(1) It is based on the principle of faith. Hence it is that 
while the old method was difficult, if not impossible, the new is 
easy and open to all. The old method righteousness by law, that 
is by the exact performance of legal rules, is aptly described by 
Moses when he says (Lev. xviii. 5), ‘the man who does these 
things shall live,’ i.e. Life in all its fulness here and hereafter was 
to be gained by undeviating strictness of conduct; and that con- 
dition we have seen (i. 18-iii. 20) was impossible of fulfilment. 
*But listen to the proclamation which righteousness by faith 
makes to mankind. It speaks in well-known words which have 
become through it more real. ‘There is no need for you to say, 
Who will go up into heaven? Heaven has come to you; Christ 
has come down and lived among men. 7 There is no need to 
search the hidden places of the deep. Christ has risen. There 
is no need therefore to seek the living among the dead. You are 
offered something which does not require hard striving or painful 
labour. *® The word of God is very nigh thee, in thy heart and in 
thy mouth.’ And that word of God is the message of faith, the 
Gospel which proclaims ‘believe. and thou shalt be saved’; and 
this Gospel we preach throughout the world. * All it says to you 
is: ‘With thy mouth thou must confess Jesus as sovereign Lord, 
with thy heart thou must believe that God raised Him from the 
dead.’ For that change of heart which we call faith, brings 
righteousness, and the path of salvation is entered by the con- 
fession of belief in Christ which a man makes at his baptism. 

11(2) This is corroborated by what the Prophet Isaiah said (xxviii. 
16) in words quoted above (ix. 33), the full meaning of which we 
now understand: ‘Everyone that believeth in Him (i.e. the 
Messiah) shall not be ashamed.’ Moreover this word of his, 
‘everyone,’ introduces the second characteristic of the new method. 
-It is universal. ™ And that means that it applies equally to Jew 
and to Greek. We have shown that the new covenant is open for 
Greeks as well as Jews; it is also true to say that the conditions 
demanded are the same for Jew as for Greek. The Jew cannot 
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keep to his old methods; he must accept the new. And this 
must be so, because there is for all men alike one Redeemer, 
who gives the wealth of His salvation to all those whoever they 
may be who call on His name. ™ And so the prophet Joel, fore- 
telling the times of the foundation of the Messianic kingdom, 
says (ii. 32) ‘Everyone that shall call on the name of the Lord 
(i. e. of the Messiah) shall be saved.’ When the last days come, in 
the times of storm and anguish, it is the worshippers of the 
Messiah, those who are enrolled as His servants and call on His 
Name, who will find a strong salvation. 


IX. 80-X. 21. St. Paul now passes to another aspect of the 
subject he is discussing. He has considered the rejection of 
Israel from the point of view of the Divine justice and power, he 
is now to approach it from the side of human responsibility. The 
concluding verses of the ninth chapter and the whole of the tenth 
are devoted to proving the guilt of Israel. It is first sketched out 
in ix. 30-33. Israel have sought righteousness in the wrong way, 
in that they have rejected the Messiah. Then St. Paul, over- 
whelmed with the sadness of the subject, pauses for a moment 
(x. 1, 2) to emphasize his grief. He returns to the discussion by 
pointing out that they have adhered to their own method instead 
of accepting God’s method (vv. 2, 3). And this in spite of 
several circumstances; (1) that the old method has been done 
away with in Christ (ver. 4); (2) that while the old method 
was hard and difficult the new is easy and within the reach of 
all (vv. 5-10); (3) that the new method is clearly universal and 
intended for all alike (vv. 11-13). At ver. 14 he passes to another 
aspect of the question: it might still be asked: Had they full 
opportunities of knowing? In wv. 14-21 it is shown that both 
through the full and universal preaching of the Gospel, and 
through their own Prophets, they have had every opportunity given 
them. 

30. ti odv époivev; The ody, as is almost always the case in 
St. Paul, sums up the results of the previous paragraph. What 
then is the conclusion of this discussion? ‘It is not that God’s 
promise has failed, but that while Gentiles have obtained “righteous- 
ness,” the Jews, though they strove for it, have failed.’ This summary 
of the result so far arrived at leads to the question being asked ; 
Why is it so? And that introduces the second point in St. Paul’s 
discussion—the guilt of the Jews. 

Sri €Ovn K.t.A. There are two constructions possible for these 
words. 1. The sentence 6m... ray é« miorews may contain the 
gnswer to the question asked in ri ody épodper; This interpretation 
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is probably right. The difficulty, however, is that nowhere else in 
this Epistle, where St. Paul uses the expression rf ody épodper, does 
he give it an immediate answer. He follows it by a second 
question (as in ix. 14); and this is not a mere accident. It is 
a result of the sense of deliberation contained in the previous 
words with which a second question rather than a definite state- 
ment seems to harmonize. 2. The alternative rendering would be 
to take the words 6m... &p@acev, as such a second question. 
‘What shall we say then? Shall we say that, while Gentiles who 
did not seek righteousness have obtained it, Israel has not attained 
to it?’ The answer to this question then would be a positive 
one, not given directly but implied in the further one dari; ‘ Yes, 
but why?’—The difficulty in this construction, which must tell 
against it, is the awkwardness of the appended sentence d:cacocdvnv 
d¢ rhv éx micrews. Lipsius’ suggestion that dr: = ‘ because’ is quite 
impossible. 

€0vy: ‘heathen,’ not ‘the heathen’; some, not all: nam 
nonnull’ pagant fidem tum Christo adiunxerant, rs mjpwopa tov 
eOvav ad Christi sacra nondum accesserat. Fri. 

Sidkovta . . . katédaBe: ‘correlative terms for pursuing and 
overtaking’ (Field, Otum Norvicense, iii. p. 96). The metaphor 
as in rpéxovros (ver. 16) is taken from the racecourse, and probably 
the words were used without the original meaning being lost sight 
of: cf. 1 Cor. ix. 24. The two words are coupled together 
Exod. xv. 9, Ecclus. xi. 10; xxvii. 8; Phil. iii. 12 ; Herod. ii. 303 
Lucian, Hermot. 77. Suoxew is a characteristic Pauline word occur- 
ring in letters of all periods: 1 Thess. (1), 1 Cor. (1), Rom. (4), 
Phil(a),)x Tim. (2); 2°Tim. (1). °" 

Sixacogdvny 8€ limits and explains the previous use of the word. 
‘But remember, (and this will explain any difficulty that you may 
have), that it was é« miorews’: Cf. iii. 22 Sixasootvn S€ Geod: 1 Cor. 
ii. 6 coiav dé Aadoipev ev Tois Tedelois* Gopiay Sé ov Tod aidvos 
rovTov. 

Some small variations of reading may be just noticed. In ver. 31 the 
second dicooguvns after els vépov of the TR. is omitted by decisive authority, 
as also is vdpou (after épywv) in ver. 32, and yap after mpooéxovav. In ver. 33 
mas read by the TR. has crept in from x. 11, and Western MSS. read od pr) 
karatoxvv0n to harmonize with the LXX. 


81. “lopadd 82 x.7.A. These words contain the real difficulty of 
the statement, of which alone an explanation is necessary, and is 
given. ‘In spite of the fact that some Gentiles even without 
seeking it have attained righteousness, Israel has failed” 

vépov Sixarocvvys : ‘a rule of life which would produce righteous- 
ness’: cf. iii. 27 vdpos miorews : vii. 21. 

odx &pOace: ‘did not attain it’; they are represented as con- 
tinually pursuing after something, the accomplishment of which 
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as continually escapes them. All idea of anticipation has been 
lost in @@dvw in later Greek, cf. Phil. iii. 16; Dan. iv. 19 (Theod.) 
epbacey eis rov ovpavdy. 

82. Stu obx éx miotews... mpoaéxopay. Two constructions are 
possible for these words. (1) We may put a comma at épyov and 
supply Sidxovres. Then the passage will run: ‘Why did they not 
attain it? because pursuing after it not by faith but by works they 
stumbled,’ &c. ; or (2) we may put a full stop at épywv and supply 
édiwgav. ‘Why did they not attain it? because they pursued after 
it not by faith but by works, they stumbled,’ &c. The sentence has 
more emphasis if taken in this way, and the grammatical construc- 
tion is on the whole easier. 

BAN’ ds e& Epywv. The os introduces a subjectiveidea, St. Paul 
wishes to guard himself from asserting definitely that €& épyav was 
a method by which vépov diKxaroowwns might be pursued. He there- 
fore represents it as an idea of the Jews, as a way by which they 
thought they could gain it. So in 2 Cor. ii. 17 Gdn’ os €& cidcxpweias 
represents the purpose and aim of the Apostle; 2 Cor. xi. 17 
d AaAS, od Kata KUpiov AaAS, GAN’ os ev agpoovvn represents an aspect 
from which his words may be regarded; Philem. 14 iva pi os xara 
dvdyknv To adyabév cov 7 aAAa Kata éxovotov: ‘even the appearance 
of constraint must be avoided’ (cf. Lightfoot, ad Joc.). The as 
gives a subjective idea to the phrase with which it is placed, but the 
exact force must be determined by the context. 

mpoodkopay: mpooxdnrew twi means not ‘to stumble over by 
inadvertence,’ but ‘to be annoyed with,’ ‘ show irritation at.’ The 
Jews, in that the cross was to them a oxdvdadov, had stumbled 
over Christ, shown themselves irritated and annoyed, and expressed 
their indignation, see Grm. Thayer, sud voe. 

TO NiOw tod mpookdupatos: ‘a stone which causes men to 
stumble.’ Taken from the LXX of Is. viii. 14. The stone at 
which the Jewish nation has stumbled, which has been to them 
a cause of offence, is the Christ, who has come in a way, which, 
owing to their want of faith, has prevented them from recognizing 
or accepting Him, cf. 1 Pet. ii, 8. 

33. idSou, TiOnur év Zov «.7.A. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. xxviii. 16, fused with words from Is. viii. 14. The 
aes part of the verse is quoted again x. 11, and the whole in 
1 Pet. ii. 6. 


A comparison of the different variations is interesting. (1) The LXX 
reads lod éyw éuBadrdw els Td Oenédca Sidv. In both the passages in the 
N.T. the words are iS5od ridnu év Sidv. (2) For the LXX AlOov modvureAR 
éxdexTov dxpoyaviatov évripov, St. Peter reads dxporywriaiov éxdexrov evtipor : 
while St. Paul substitutes Al@ov mpooxdpuaros Kat mérpay akavdddov taken 
from Is. viii. 14 xat odx ds AlBov mpookdppart ovvavrhcedbe odd? ds wérpas 
mrdpart. Here St. Peter ii. 8 agrees with St. Paul in writing mérpa oxavdddou 
for wérpas mrdpart. (3) The LXX proceeds ¢ls 72 OepédAca abrqs, which both 
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St. Peter and St. Paul omit. (4) The LXX proceeds nal 6 morevwy ob pi 
kataoxvy67. Both St. Peter and St. Paul bring out the personal reference 
by inserting éw airg, while St. Paul reads xaratcxuvOjoerae and in x. 11 
adds mas, 


éx atta. Personal, of the Messiah, ‘ He that believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed.’ St. Paul inserts the words, both here and in 
x. I1, to emphasize the personal reference. If the reference were 
impersonal, the feminine would be required to agree with the 
nearest word zeérpa, 

katavoxuvOjcerat. Either an incorrect translation of the Hebrew, 
or based on a different reading. The RV. of Isaiah reads < shall 
not make haste.’ 

In the O. T. neither of these passages has any direct Messianic 
reference. In both Jehovah is the rock founded on Zion. In 
Is. viii. 14 He is represented as a ‘stumbling-block’ to the 
unbeliever ; in Is, xxviii. 16 He is the strength of those that believe 
in Him. But from the very beginning the word Ai@os was applied 
to Christ, primarily with reference to Ps. cxviii. 22 ‘the Stone 
which the builders rejected’ (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17; Acts iv. 11 by St. Peter). The other passages in which 
the word iéos was used in the LXX came to be applied as here, 
and in Eph. ii. 20 dxpoywmaiov is used almost as a proper name. 
By the time of Justin Martyr A/éos 1s used almost as a name of the 
Christ: éctw Kai raita ovrws exovta ws Aéyets, Kai Ore mabntos Xpioros 
mpoepnrevOn peAdew elvat kal AiOos KékrAnra (Dial. 36. p. 122 C. ed. 
Otto): 6 yap Xpioros Baowdeds kal iepes Kal Geds Kai Kiptos Kal dyyehos 
kat GvOpwros kat dpxotpdrnyos kai dibos (ib. 34. p. 112 D.) These 
quotations seem to imply that Aiéos was a name for the Messiah 
among the Jews, and that Justin wishes to prove that Christ fulfils 
that title, and this seems to be corroborated by quotations from 
Jewish writings, not only in later books but even earlier. In Is. 
viii. 14, Sanhedrin 38. 1 Pilius Davidis non venit donec duae 
domus patrum ex Israele defictant, quae sunt Aechmalolarcha Baby- 
lonicus et princeps terrae Israeliticae g.d. Et ertt in Sanctuarium 
ef in lapidem percussionis et petram offenstonis duabus domibus 
Israel. Is. xxviii. 16 is paraphrased by the Targum Jonathan, 
Ecce ego constituam in Sion regem, regem fortem, potentem et 
lerribilem ; corroborabo eum et confortabo eum dicit Propheta. 
Lustt autem qui crediderint haec cum venertt tribulatio non com- 
movebuntur, and some apparently read regem Messias regem 
polentem. Ps, cxviii, 22 is paraphrased by the same Targum, 
Puerum despexerunt aedificatores, qui furt inter filios Israel et 
merutt constitul rex et dominator. For these and other reff. see 
Schoettgen, ii. 160, 606. 

A comparison of Romans and 1 Peter shows that both Apostles 
agree in quoting the same passages together, and both have 
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a number of common variants from the normal text of the LXX. 
This may have arisen from St. Peter’s acquaintance with the 
Romans; but another hypothesis may be suggested, which will 
perhaps account for the facts more naturally. We know that to 
prove from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ, was the constant 
practice of the early Christians. Is it not possible that even as early 
as this there may have been collections of O. T. texts used for con- 
troversial purposes arranged according to their subjects, as were 
the later Zes#2monta of Cyprian, where one of the chapters is headed: 
Quod tdem et lapis dictus stt ( Test. ii. 16)? See on ix. 25, 26 supra. 

X. 1. There is no break in the argument between this chapter 
and vv. 30-33 of chap. ix; but before expanding this part of the 
subject, the Apostle pauses for a moment, impelled by his own 
strong feelings and the deep tragedy of his countryman’s rejection, 
to express his sorrow and affection. 


Marcion admitted into his text ver. 2-4, which he was able to use as 
a proof text of his fundamental doctrine that the Jews had been ignorant of 
the ‘higher God.’ The whole or almost.the whole passage which follows 
x. §-xi. 32, he appears to have omitted, Zahn, p. 518. Tert. Adv. Mare, v.13. 


dSehpoit. The position increases the emphasis of a word always 
used by the Apostle when he wishes to be specially emphatic. 
The thought of the Christian brotherhood intensifies the contrast 
with the Israelites who are excluded. 

pév: without a corresponding 6é The logical antithesis is given 
in ver. 3. 

edSoxia: ‘good will,’ ‘ good pleasure,’ not ‘desire,’ which the word 
never means. 


The word evdoxia means ‘good pleasure’ either (1) in relation to oneself 
when it comes to mean ‘contentment,’ Ecclus, xxix. 23 éml pixp@ nal peyardw 
evdoxiav éxe: ib, xxxv (xxxii). 14 of dpOpiCovres eipyoovar evdoxiay: 2 Thess, 
i. 11 nal wAnpwop maoav evdoxiay ayabwovvns Kal Epyov ricTews ev Suvduer: Ps. 
Sod. xvi. 12: or (2) in relation to others, ‘good will,’ ‘ benevolence,’ Ecclus. 
ix. 12 pr) evdoxnops ev evdoxia doeBOv: Phil. i. 15 reves pev dia POdvov Kat 
épiv, Teves 5¢ Kal dv eddoxiavy Tov Xprordv Knpvocovow : (3) in this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good will of God to man, Eph. 
i.5 Kata tiv eddoxiay Tod OeAjpaTos adtov: i. g KaTa Thy evdoKiay adTod: 
Ps. Sol. viii. 39. 

The above interpretation of the word is different from that taken by Fritzsche 
(ad /oc.), Lft. (ad Phil. i. 15), Grm. Thayer, Ze. (s. v.), Philippi and Tholuck 
(ad loc.), The word seems never to be used unqualified to mean ‘ desire’ ; the 
instance quoted by Lft. does not support it. 


i, déqous: non orasset Paulus st absolute reprobate essent. Beng. 


eis cwrnplav = iva cwbdor; cf. ver. 4 eis Sieacootyny and i. 5 «is 
traxony micrews. 


The additions % before mpds roy @edv and éorw before els owrnplav in 
the TR. are grammatical explanations. The reading rod "Iopana for abrav 
may have been merely an explanatory gloss, or may have arisen through the 
verse being the beginning of a lesson in church services. 
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2. paptup® ydp. This gives the reason for St. Paul’s grief. 
He had been a Jew mepiccorépws Cyrtorns imdpyov (Gal. i. 14; cf. 
Acts xxii. 3) and hence he knew only too well the extent both of 
their zeal and of their ignorance. 

Lijtov Geos. Obj. genitive: ‘zeal for God’ (not as in 2 Cor. 
xi. 2). An O. T. expression: Judith. ix. 4 é¢prwcav rév Chddv aou: 
Ps. Ixviii [Ixix]; cxviii [cxix]. 139 6 GjAos rod olkov cov: 1 Macc. 
li, 58 (jAos vdpov. Jowett quotes Philo, Leg. ad Cazum, § 16 (Mang. 
ii. 562) ‘Ready to endure death like immortality rather than suffer 
the neglect of the least of their national customs.’ St. Paul selects 
the very word which the Jew himself would have chosen to express 
just that zeal on which more than anything else he would have 
prided himself. 

kar éniyvwow. The Jews were destitute, not of yds, but of 
the higher disciplined knowledge, of the true moral discernment 
by which they might learn the right way. éziyywois (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9, to whose note there is nothing to add) means a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and hence it is used especially and 
almost technically for knowledge of God, as being the highest 
and most perfect form: see on i. 28 and cf. iii. 20. 

8. dyvooivtes ydp. This verse gives the reason for od xar’ 
ériyvoow, and the antithesis to 7 pey eddoxia, dyvootdvres means ‘ not 
knowing,’ ‘ being ignorant of,’ not ‘misunderstanding.’ St. Paul 
here states simply the fact of the ignorance of his fellow-country- 
men; he does not yet consider how far this ignorance is culpable: 
that point he makes evident later (vv. 14 sq.). 

tiv tod Cod Sixarogdvyy... Thy idiav. St. Paul contrasts two 
methods of righteousness. On the one side there was the righteous- 
ness which came from God, and was to be sought in the manner 
He had prescribed, on the other was a righteousness which they 
hoped to win by their own methods, and by their own merit. 
Their zeal had been blind and misdirected. In their eagerness to 
pursue after the latter, they had remained ignorant of and had not 
submitted to the method (as will be shown, a much easier one) 
which God Himself had revealed. 

imetdynoav. Middle, ‘submit themselves,’ cf. Jas. iv. 7; 1 Pet. 
i 135°. § 3 Winer,§ xxxix, 2. p. 3927 E.T. 

The second Sixaocvyny after léfay of the TR. is supported by & only 
among good authorities, and by Tisch. only among recent editors; it is 
omitted by ABDEP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., and many Fathers. 

4. téhos yap vopou «.7.A. St. Paul has in the preceding verse 
been contrasting two methods of obtaining d:aootivn; one, that 
ordained by God, as ix. 32 shows, a method ék miorews; the other 
that pursued by the Jews, a method dia vépov. The latter has ceased 
to be possible, as St. Paul now proves by showing that, by the coming 
of Christ Law as a means of obtaining righteousness had been 
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brought to an end. The ydp therefore introduces the reason, not 
for the actual statement of ver. 3, that the Jews had not submitted 
to the Divine method, but for what was implied—that they were 
wrong in so doing. 

tédos : ‘end,’ ‘ termination.” Law as a method or principle of 
righteousness had been done away with in Christ. ‘Christ is the 
end of law as death is the end of life.’ Gif. Cf. Dem. C. Eudbuliden, 
1306, 25 kairo maotv eorw avOpomos tédos tod Biov Gdvaros (quoted 
by Fri. and by many writers after him). 

The theological idea of this verse is much expanded in later 
Epistles, and is connected definitely with the death of Christ: Eph. 
ii. 15 ‘He abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances’; Col. ii. 14 ‘ Having 
blotted out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us: and He hath taken it out of the way, 
nailing it to the cross.’ This last passage is paraphrased by Lift. : 
‘Then and there [Christ] cancelled the bond which stood valid 
against us (for it bore our own signature), the bond which engaged 
us to fulfil all the law of ordinances, which was our stern pitiless 
tyrant. Ay, this very bond hath Christ put out of sight for ever, 
nailing it to His cross, and rending it with His body, and killing 
it in His death.’ »And as he points out, a wider reference must 
be given to the expression; it cannot be confined to the Jews. 
The ordinances, although primarily referring to the Mosaic law, 
‘will include all forms of positive decrees in which moral or social 
principles are embodied or religious duties defined ; and the “ bond” 
is the moral assent of the conscience which (as it were) signs and 
seals the obligation.’ 

‘ Although the moral law is eternal, yet under the Gospel it loses 
its form of external law, and becomes an_internal principle of life.’ 
Lid. 

vopou: ‘Law’ as a principle (so Weiss, Oltramare, Gif), not 
the Law, the Mosaic Law (so the mass of commentators). It is 
not possible indeed to lay stress on the absence of the article here, 
because the article being dropped before redos it is naturally also 
dropped before véyou (see on ii. 13), and although St. Paul might 
have written 1d yap réNos rod vduou, yet this would not exactly have 
suited his purpose, for rédos is the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward for emphasis. But that the application of the term must 
be general is shown by the whole drift of the argument (see below), 
by the words mavri rG moretvoyrs proving that the passage cannot be 
confined to the Jews, and consequently not to the Mosaic law, and 
by the correct reading in ver. 5 tiv ek vduou (see critical note), 

The interpretation of this verse has been much confused owing 
to incorrect translations of rédos (fulfilment, aim), the confusion of 
vopos and 6 ydyos, and a misapprehension of the drift of the passage. 
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That the version given above is correct is shown (1) by the mean- 
ing of réAos. It is quite true that Christ is the redefoors of the 
Law, that in Him what was typical has its fulfilment; but réAos 
never Means reAciwors (as it is taken here by Orig. Erasmus, &c.). 
Again, it is equally true that the Law is the ma:Saywyés that brings 
men to Christ, and that Christ can be described as the object or 
goal of the Law (as the passage is taken by Chrys., other fathers, 
and Va. amongst English commentators): but réAos is only used 
once in this sense in St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Tim. i. 5), Xpuords would 
become the predicate, réAos would then require the article, and vdpos 
would have to be interpreted of the Jewish Law. The normal 
meaning of the word, and the correct one here, is that of ‘ termina- 
tion’ (so Aug. De W. Mey. Fri. Weiss, Oltramare); (2) by the 
meaning of vdéyos (see above). This is interpreted incorrectly of the 
Jewish Law only by almost all commentators (Orig. Chrys. and 
all the Fathers, Erasmus, Calv. De W. Mey. Va.); (3) by the 
context. This verse is introduced to explain ver. 3, which asserts 
that of two methods of obtaining righteousness one is right, the 
other wrong. St. Paul here confirms this by showing that the one 
has come to an end so as to introduce the other. It is his object 
to mark the contrast between the two methods of righteousness 
and not their resemblance. 

But the misinterpretation is not confined to this verse, it colours 
the interpretation of the whole passage. It is not St. Paul’s aim to 
show that the Jews ought to have realized their mistake because 
the O. T. dispensation pointed to Christ, but to contrast the two 
methods. It is only later (vv. 14 f.) that he shows that the Jews 
had had full opportunities and warnings. 

eis Stkavocuvyy taytt TH TuoTevovTt: ‘so that dikaroovvy May come 
to everyone that believes,’ ‘so that everyone by believing may 
obtain dccavoovyn.’ 


Omni credenti, tractatur 7d credenti v. 5 sq., 70 omni v.11 sq. mayTt, 
omni ex tudaets et gentibus. Beng, 


5-10. St. Paul proceeds to describe the two modes of obtaining 
ducatootvn in language drawn from the O. T., which had become 
proverbial. 

5. Mworjs yap ypdber x.7.d, Taken from Lev. xviii. 5, which is 
quoted also in Gal, iii. 12, The original (4 noujoas divOpwmos (noerat 
év avrois) is slightly modified to suit the grammar of this passage, 
ri Stxaoovyny Thy ex vduov being made the object of moujoas, St. Paul 
quotes the words to mean that the condition of obtaining life by 
law is that of fulfilment, a condition which in contrast to the other 
method described immediately afterwards is hard, if not im- 
possible. On this difficulty of obeying the law he has laid stress 
again and again in the first part of the Epistle, and it is this 
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that he means by rdv vépov trav évro\dy in Eph. ii. 15 (quoted 
above). 

{ijcerar: shall obtain life in its deepest sense both here and 
hereafter (see pp. 180, 196). 


There are a number of small variations in the text of this verse. (1) St: 
is placed before rv dicacoovvny by N* A D*, Vulg. Boh., Orig.-lat., after véyou 
by S°BD°EFGKLP &c., Syrr., Chrys, Thdrt. &c. (2) é« vdpov is read 
by NB, é* rod vépou by the mass of later authorities. (3) 6 mowjoas is 
read without any addition by N* AD E, Vulg., Orig.-lat., advd is added by 
BFGKLP &c.,, Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c., eam by d**et. (4) avOpwmos is 
om. by F G, Chrys. (5) év adr is read by NAB mdnusc. pauc., Vulg. Boh. 
Orig.-lat., év airots DEF GK LP &c. Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. 

The original text was dr riv Sieaocvyyy tiv éx vopov 6 mongas avOpwros 
Cnoera év airy. The alteration of ara... adrois came from a desire to 
make the passage correspond with the LXX, or Gal. iii. 12 (hence the 
omission of dv@pwros), and this necessitated a change in the position of 67. 
Tov vépov arose from an early misinterpretation. The mixed text of B ypapea 
tiv Sikacoovyny Tiv éx vopov Ste 6 momnaas aiTa GvOpwmros Choera évy avT7 and 
of D ypade: dre rH Sixacoudyny tiv é Tod vouod 6 womaas avOpwros (yaETaL 
év avrois are curious, but help to support 8 A Vulg. Boh. 


6-8. The language of St. Paul in these verses is based upon the 
LXX of Deut. xxx. 11-14. Moses is enumerating the blessings of 
Israel if they keep his law: ‘if thou shalt obey the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His statutes which 
are written in this book of the law; if thou turn unto the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul’; he then goes on 
(the RV. translation is here modified to suit the LXX): ‘” [ For this 
commandment which I command thee this day, it is not too hard 
for thee, nor is it far from thee. ™ Not in heaven above] saying, 
Who shall go up for us into heaven [and receive it for us, and having 
heard of it we shall doit? **Nor is it beyond the sea], say:ng, 
Who will go over to the further side of the sea for us, [and receive it 
for us, and make it heard by us, and we shall do it?] ™ But the 
zvord 1s very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, [and in thy 
hands, that thou mayest do it].’. The Apostle selects certain words 
out of this passage and uses them to describe the characteristics of 
the new righteousness by faith as he conceives it. 


It is important to notice the very numerous variations between the 
quotation and the LXX. In the first place only a few phrases are 
selected: the portions not quoted are enclosed in brackets in the translation 
given above. Then in those sentences that are quoted there are very con- 
siderable changes: (1) for the Aéywy of the LXX, which is an ungrammatical 
translation of the Hebrew, and is without construction, is substituted p:) 
claps ev ry Kapdia cov from Deut. viii. 17, ix. 4: (2) for ris Siamepdoes Hyiv els 
70 mépay THs Oaddoons is substituted ris xataBhoerat els THY &Bvocor in order 
to make the passage better suit the purpose for which it is quoted: (3) in 


+ The Bohairic Version is quoted incorrectly in support of this reading, 


The eam read there does not imply a variant, but was demanded by the idiom 
of the language. 
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ver. 8 the words ofd5pa... év tais yepot cov are omitted (this agrees with 
the Hebrew), as also macely abd, 


6. ¥ 5é ex miotews Sixarocdvyn obtw A€yet. It is noticeable that 
St. Paul does not introduce these words on the authority of Scripture 
(as ver. 11), nor on the authority of Moses (as ver. 5), but merely 
as a declaration of righteousness in its own nature. On the 
personification compare that of Wisdom in Prov. i. 20; Lk. xi. 49; 
of mapdkAnois Heb. xii. 5. 

tis dvaByoetat eis tov odpavdv; In the original passage these 
words mean: The law which I command you is not far off, it is 
not in heaven, so that you will have to ask, Who will go up to bring 
it down for us? it is very near and not hard to attain. St. Paul 
uses the same words to express exactly the same idea, but with 
a completely different application. ‘The Gospel as opposed to 
the Law is not difficult or hard to attain to.’ 

Tout €ott, Xpiotéy Katayayeiv: ‘that is to say, to bring Christ 
down.’ Just as Moses had said that there was no need for anyone 
to go up into heaven to bring down the law, so it is true—far more 
true indeed—to say that there is no need to go into heaven to 
bring down the object of faith and source of righteousness—Christ. 
Christ has become man and dwelt among us. Faith is not a 
difficult matter since Christ has come. 

The interpretations suggested of this and the following verses 
have been very numerous. ovr’ éorw occurs three times in this 
passage, and we must give it the same force in each place. 
In the third instance (ver. 8) it is used to give a meaning or 
explanation to the word 1d pjya, which occurs in the quotation ; it 
introduces in fact what would be technically known as a ‘ Midrash’ 
on the text quoted (so Mey. Lid. Lips. and apparently Va. Gif). 
That is the meaning with which the phrase has been used in 
ix. 8, and is also the meaning which it must have here. The 
infinitive cannot be dependent on rodr’ éor: (for in all the passages 
where the phrase is used the words that follow it are in the same 
construction as the words that precede), but is dependent on 
dvaBnoera which it explains: so Xen. Mem. I. v.2 (Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, § 97) ef Bovdroipeba TH emerpéeypar ) maidas madevoa, 
4 xenpara Siavéoa. In this and similar cases it is not necessary to 
emphasize strongly the idea of purpose as do Fri. (nempe ut Christum 
in orbem terrarum deducat) and Lips. (ndémlich um Christum herabzu- 
holen), the infinitive is rather epexegetical (so apparently Va. Gif). 
The LXX here reads ris dvaBnoera .. . Kat Anera; the construction 
is changed because rotr’ éorw xal xardgee would hardly have been 
clear. 

Of other interpretations, some do not suit the grammar. ‘That 
would be the same thing as to say Who will bring Christ down?’ 
would require ris xardger rov Xpuorév. Weiss translates ‘that would 
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be the same thing as to bring Christ down,’ apparently making 
the infinitive dependent on rodr’ gor. Other translations or para- 
phrases do not suit the context: ‘Do not attempt great things, 
only believe’: or, ‘Do not waver and ask, Is Christ really come? 
only believe.’ The object of the passage is not to exhort to faith 
or to show the necessity of faith—that has been done in the early 
part of the Epistle; but to prove that the method of faith was one 
which, for several reasons, should not have been ignored and left 
on one side by the Jews. 

7. 4, Tis kataBnoerot .. . dvayayetv: ‘nor is it necessary to 
search the depth, since Christ is risen from the dead.’ St. Paul 
substitutes tis karaBnoera cis tHv G8vocov for the more ordinary ris 
dcamepdcer Huiv eis 7d mépav tis Oartdoons, both because it makes a 
more suitable contrast to the first part of the sentence, and because 
it harmonizes better with the figurative meaning he wishes to draw 
from it. d8vocos in the O. T. meant originally the ‘deep sea,’ ‘ the 
great deep’ or ‘the depths of the sea,’ Ps. cvi (cvii). 26 dvaSai- 
vovow ews TOV ovpavay, kai kaTaBaivovow Ews trav GBioowv, and the deep 
places of the earth, Ps. Ixx (Ixxi). 20 kal ék rév d8vccav ths yijs 
mddw dviyayés pe, and so had come to mean Tartarus or the Lower 
World; rév d€ rdprapov rijs d8vccou Job. xli. 23, where the reference 
to rdaprapos is due to the LXX; cf. Eur. Phoen. 1632 (1605) raprapou 
aBvoca xaopata. Elsewhere in the N. T. it is so used of the abode 
of demons (Luke viii. 31) and the place of torment (Rev. ix. 1), 
This double association of the word made it suitable for St. Paul’s 
purpose; it kept up the antithesis of the original, and it also 
enabled him to apply the passage figuratively to the Resurrection of 
Christ after His human soul had gone down into Hades. 

On the descensus ad inferos, which is here referred to in indefinite 
and untechnical language, cf. Acts ii. 27; 1 Peteriii.1g; iv. 6; and 
Lft. on Ign. Magn. ix; see also Swete, Apost.-creed, p. 57 ff. 

8. 7d ffjpa tis wlotews. ‘The message, the subject of which is 
faith’; mores does not mean ‘ the faith,’ i.e. ‘the Gospel message ’ 
(Oltramare), but, as elsewhere in this chapter, faith as the principle 
of righteousness. Nor does the phrase mean the Gospel message 
which appeals to faith in man (Lid.), but the Gospel which preaches 
faith, cf. x. 17. On pia cf. 1 Peter i. 25 rd dé papa Kuplov péver 
cis Tov aidva, rtovro dé eate TO pia TO evayyedioOEv eis tpas. 

5 xnptcoonev, This gives the reason why the new way of 
righteousness is easy to attain, being as it is brought home to every 
one, and suggests a thought which is worked out more fully in 
ver. 14 f. 

In what sense does St, Paul use the O. T. in wv. 6-8? The 
difficulty is this. In the O. T. the words are used by Moses of 
5 ok how can St. Paul use them of the Gospel as against the 

aw 
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The following considerations will suggest the answer to be given: 

(x) The context of the passage shows that there is no stress 
laid on the fact that the O. T. is being quoted. The object of the 
argument is to describe the characteristics of duavocivy ek miotews, 
not to show how it can be proved from the O. T. 

(2) The Apostle carefully and pointedly avoids appealing to 
Scripture, altering his mode of citation from that employed in the 
previous verse. Mosen non citat, quia sensum Mosts non sequitur, 
sed tantum ab tllo verba mutuatur, Vatablus, ap. Crit. Sacr. ad loc. 

(3) The quotation is singularly inexact. An. ordinary reader 
fairly well acquainted with the O. T. would feel that the language 
had a familiar ring, but could not count it as a quotation. 

(4) The words had certainly become proverbial, and many 
instances of them so used have been quoted. Philo, Quod omn. 
prob. lib. § 10 (quoted by Gifford), ‘And yet what need is there 
either of long journeys over the land, or of long voyages for the 
sake of investigating and seeking out virtue, the roots of which the 
Creator has laid not at any great distance, but so near, as the wise 
law-giver of the Jews says, “They are in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, and in thy hands,” intimating by these figurative expressions 
the words and actions and designs of men?’ Bava Mezza, f. 94. 1 
(quoted by Wetstein) Sz guzs dixerit mulert, St adscenderis in 
jirmamentum, aut descenderis in abyssum, erts mthi desponsata, haec 
conditio frustranea est; 4 Ezra iv. 8 dicebas mthi fortassts : In abys- 
sum non descendt, neque in infernum adhuc, neque in coelis unquam 
ascendt; Baruch iii. 29, 30 tis dvé8n eis rov ovpavov Kal édaBev adtyy, 
kat kateBiBacev adtny ex Trav vepedav; Tis OueBn mépav Tis Gadadoons kal 
etpev avrnv (of Wisdom) ; /udzlees xxiv. 32 ‘For even if he had 
ascended to heaven, they would bring him down from there... 
and even if he descends into Shedl, there too shall his judgement 
be great’; cp. also Amos ix. 2. 

(5) St. Paul certainly elsewhere uses the words of Scripture in 
order to express his meaning in familiar language, cf. ver. 18; xi. 1. 

For these reasons it seems probable that here the Apostle does 
not intend to base any argument on the quotation from the O. T., 
but only selects the language as being familiar, suitable, and pro- 
verbial, in order to express what he wishes to say. 

It is not necessary therefore to consider that St. Paul is interpret- 
ing the passage of Christ by Rabbinical methods (with Mey. Lid. 
and others), nor to see in the passage in Deuteronomy a prophecy 
of the Gospel (Fri.) or a reference to the Messiah, which is certainly 
not the primary meaning. But when we have once realized that no 
argument is based on the use of the O. T., it does not follow that 
the use of its language is without motive. Not only has it a 
great rhetorical value, as Chrysostom sees with an orator’s instinct : 
“he uses the words which are found in the O. T., being always at 
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pains to keep quite clear of the charges of love of novelties and of 
opposition to it’; but also there is to St. Paul a correspondence 
between the O. T. and N. T.: the true creed is simple whether 
Law on its spiritual side or Gospel (cf. Aug. De Vatura et Graua, 
83). 

: ‘s 8ru édv Spodoyhons «.7.A. This verse corresponds to and 
applies the preceding verse. The subject of the pjya which is 
preached by the Apostles is the person of Christ and the truth 
of His Resurrection. Kvpss refers to ver. 6, the Resurrection 
(drt 6 cds adrdv Hyetpev éx vexpov) to ver. 7. The power of Christ 
lies in these two facts, namely His Incarnation and His Resur- 
rection, His Divine nature and His triumph over death. What 
is demanded of a Christian is the outward confession and the 
inward belief in Him, and these sum up the conditions necessary 
for salvation. 


The ordinary reading in this verse is édv dporoyhays év TH ordpari cov 
Kuptoy “Incoty, for which WH. substitute 7d ppya ev 7@ ordpati cov rt 
Kuptos “Inaods. 7d pjyua has the authority of B71, Clem.-Alex. and perhaps 
Cyril, 67: K. I. of B, Boh., Clem.-Alex. and Cyril 2/3. The agreement in 
the one case of B and Boh., in the other of B and Clem.-Alex. against nearly 
all the other authorities is noticeable. 


10. kapSia yap mortedetar «7.A. St. Paul explains and brings 
out more fully the application of the words he has last quoted. The 
beginning of the Christian life has two sides: internally it is the 
change of heart which faith implies; this leads to righteousness, 
the position of acceptance before God: externally it implies the 
‘confession of Christ crucified’ which is made in baptism, and this 
puts a man into the path by which in the end he attains salvation ; 
he becomes ca(duevos, 

11. Aéyer yap H ypady «7.4. Quoted from Is. xxviii. 16 (see 
above, ix. 33) with the addition of was to bring out the point on 
which emphasis is to be laid. St. Paul introduces a proof from 
Scripture of the statement made in the previous verse that faith is 
the condition of salvation, and at the same time makes it the 
occasion of introducing the second point in the argument, namely, 
the universal character of this new method of obtaining righteous- 
ness, 

In ver. 4 he has explained that the old system of Sixatocdvy éx 
vduov has been done away with in Christ to make way for a new 
one which has two characteristics: (1) that it is ék miorews: this has 
been treated in vv. 5-10; (2) that it is universal: this he now 
proceeds to develope. 

12. ob ydp éott Biactodh} “loudaiou te Kat “EAAnvos. St. Paul 
first explains the meaning of this statement, namely, the universal 
character of the Gospel, by making it clear that it is the sole 
method for Jews as well as for Gentiles. This was both a warning 
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and a consolation for the Jews. A warning if they thought that, 
in spite of the preaching of the Gospel, they might seek salvation 
in their own way; a consolation it once they realized the burden 
of the law and that they might be freed from it. The Jews have 
in this relation no special privileges (cf. i. 16; ii. 9, 10; iii. 93; 
1 Cor. i. 24; xii. 13; Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. 11); they must obtain 
dtkatocvmm by the same methods and on the same conditions as the 
Gentiles. This St. Paul has already proved on the ground that 
they equally with the Gentiles have sinned (iii. 23). He now 
deduces it from the nature and the work of the Lord. 

6 yap avtds Kuptos mévrwv, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 5. This gives the 
reason for the similarity of method for all alike: ‘it is the same 
Lord who redeemed all mankind alike, and conferred upon all alike 
such wealth of spiritual blessings.’ It is better to take Kipios mavrav 
as predicate for it contains the point of the sentence, ‘The same 
Lord is Lord of all’ (so the RV.). 

Kudptos must clearly refer to Christ, cf. vv. 9, 11. He is called 
Kuptos mdvrov Acts x. 36, and cf. ix. 5, and Phil. ii. 10, 11. 

tAoutév: ‘abounding in spiritual wealth,’ cf. esp. Eph. iii. 8 
Tois eOveow evayyeNoacba 7d dveEixviactov mAovTOS TOU Xpiorov. 

tous émikadoupévous aitdv. émxadcicba tov Kuptov, or more cor- 
rectly émxadeioOat 76 dvopa Tov Kupiov, is the habitual LXX transla- 
tion of a common Hebrew formula. From the habit of beginning 
addresses to a deity by mentioning his name, it became a tech- 
nical expression for the suppliant to a god, and a designation 
of his worshippers. Hence the Israelites were of émixadovpevor tov 
Kuptov or 6 évopa Kupiov. They were in fact specially distinguished 
as the worshippers of Jehovah. It’ becomes therefore very signifi- 
cant when we find just this expression used of the Christians as 
the worshippers of Christ, 6 Kupsos, in order to designate them as 
apart from all others, cf. 1 Cor. i. 2 obv maou tots éemixadoupévors rd 
dvopa tod Kuplov jyav "Incod Xpicrov. There is a treatise on the 
subject by A. Seeberg, Dre Anbetung des Herrn bet Paulus, Riga, 
1891, see especially pp. 38, 43-46. 

13. mas yap 8s av émxaddonrat. St. Paul sums up and clenches 
his argument by the quotation of a well-known passage of Scripture, 
Joel ii. 32 (the quotation agrees with both the LXX and the Hebrew 
texts). The original passage refers to the prophetic conception of 
the ‘day of the Lord.” ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord come.’ At that time ‘ whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord’ shall be saved. This salvation (cw6jcera, cf. ver. 9 coOnon, 
10 owrnpiav), the Jewish expectation of safety in the Messianic 
kingdom when the end comes, is used of that Christian salvation 
which is the spiritual fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. 

Kupiov. The term Kvpsos is applied to Christ by St. Paul in 
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quotations from the O. T. in 2 Thess. i. 9; 1 Cor. li. 163; x. 21, 
26; 2 Cor. iii. 16, and probably in other passages. 

This quotation, besides concluding the argument of vv. 1-13, 
suggests the thought which is the transition to the next point dis- 
cussed—the opportunities offered to all of hearing this message. 


ISRAEL’S UNBELIEF NOT EXCUSED BY WANT OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 


X. 14-21. This unbelicf on the part of Israel was not 
owing to want of knowledge. Fully accredited messengers— 
such a body as is necessary for preaching and for faith— 
have announced the Gospel. There is no land but has heard 
the voices of the Evangelical preachers (vv. 14-18). Nor 
was tt owing to want of understanding. Their own Prophets 
warned them that it was through disobedience that they 
would reject God’s message (vv. 19-21). 


“4 All then that is required for salvation is sincerely and genuinely 
to call on the Lord. But there are conditions preliminary to this 
which are necessary ; perhaps it may be ugged, that these have not 
been fulfilled. Let us consider what these conditions are. Ifaman 
is to call on Jesus he must have faith in Him; to obtain faith it is 
necessary that he must hear the call; that again implies that 
heralds must have been sent forth to proclaim this call. *® And 
heralds imply a commission. Have these conditions been fulfilled? 
Yes. Duly authorized messengers have preached the Gospel. The 
fact may be stated in the words of the Prophet Isaiah (lii. 7) de- 
scribing the welcome approach of the messengers who bring news 
of the return from captivity—that great type of the other, Messianic, 
Deliverance: ‘ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach good 
tidings,’ 

**But it may be urged, in spite of this, all did not give it a 
patient and submissive hearing. This does not imply that the 
message has not been given. In fact Isaiah in the same passage 
in which he foretold the Apostolic message, spoke also of the in- 
credulity with which the message is received (liii. 1) ‘ Lord, who 
hath believed our message?” 7% Which incidentally confirms what 
we were saying a moment ago: Faith can only come from the 
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message heard, and the message heard implies the message sent— 
the message, that is, about Christ. 

But it may be alleged: We grant it was preached, but that 
does not prove that Israel heard it. Is that possible, when in the 
words of Psalm xix ‘the voices of God’s messengers went forth 
into all lands, and their words to the limits of the known world?’ 

* Or another excuse: ‘Israel heard but did not understand.’ 
Can you say that of Israel? From the very beginning of its history 
a long succession of its Prophets foretold the Divine scheme. 
Moses, to begin with, wrote (Deut. xxxii. 21) ‘I will excite you 
to jealousy at a nation outside the pale, that does not count as a 
nation at all. I will rouse your anger at seeing yourselves out- 
stripped by a nation whom you regard as possessing no intelligence 
for the things of religion.’ *°Isaiah too was full of boldness. In 
the face of his fellow-countrymen he asserted (Ixv. 1) that God’s 
mercies should be gained by those who had not striven after them 
(the Gentiles). * And then he turns round to Israel and says that 
although God had never ceased stretching out His arms to them 
with all the tenderness of a mother, they had received His call with 
disobedience, and His message with criticism and contradiction. 
The Jews have fallen, not because of God’s unfaithfulness or in- 
justice, not because of want of opportunity, but because they are a 
rebellious people—a people who ‘refuse to be taught, who choose 
their own way, who cleave to that way in spite of every warning 
and of every message. 


14-21. This section seems to be arranged on the plan of sug- 
gesting a series of difficulties, and giving short decisive answers to 
each; (1) ‘ But how can men believe the Gospel unless it has been 
fully preached ?’(v. 14). Amswer. ‘It has been preached as Isaiah 
foretold’ (ver. 15). (2) ‘ Yet, all have not accepted it’ (ver. 16). 
Answer. ‘That does not prove that it was not preached. Isaiah 
foretold also this neglect of the message’ (vv. 16, 17). (3) ‘ But 
perhaps the Jews did not hear’ (v. 18). Answer. ‘ Impossible. 
The Gospel has been preached everywhere.’ (4) ‘But perhaps 
they did not understand’ (ver. 19). Amswer, ‘That again is im- 
possible. The Gentiles, a people without any real knowledge, 
have understood. The real fact is they were a disobedient, self- 
willed people.’ The object is to fix the guilt of the Jews by re- 
moving every defence which might be made on the ground of want 
of opportunities, 
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‘The passage which follows (14-21) is in style one of the most obscure 
portions of the Epistle.’ This statement of Jowett’s is hardly exaggerated. 
‘The obscurity arises,’ as he proceeds to point out, ‘from the argument 
being founded on passages of the Old Testament.’ These are quoted without 
explanation, and without their relation to the argument being clearly 
brought out. The first difficulty is to know where to make a division in 
the chapter. Some put it after ver. 11 (so Go.) making wv. 11-21 a proof 
of the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles; some after ver. 13 (Chrys. 
Weiss, Oltr. Gif.); some after ver. 15 (Lid. WH. Lips.). The decision of 
the question will always depend on the opinion formed of the drift of the 
passage, but we are not without structural assistance. It may be noticed 
throughout these chapters that each succeeding paragraph is introduced by 
a question with the particle ody; so ix. 14 Ti oby épodpev; 30; xi. I, IT. 
And this seems to arise from the meaning of the particle: it sums up the 
conclusion of the preceding paragraph as an introduction to a further step in 
the argument. This meaning will exactly suit the passage under consideration. 
‘The condition of salvation is to call on the Lord ’—that is the conclusion 
of the last section: then the Apostle goes on, ‘if this be so, what then (ovv) 
are the conditions necessary for attaining it, and have they been fulfilled?’ 
the words forming a suitable introduction to the next stage in the argument. 
This use of ody to introduce a new paragraph is very common in St. Paul 
See especially Rom. v. 1, vi. 1, xii. 1; Eph. iv. 1; 1 Tim. ii. 1; 2 Tim. ii, 1, 
besides other less striking instances. It may be noticed that it is not easy 
to understand the principle on which WH. have divided the text of these 
chapters, making no break at all at ix. 29, beginning a new paragraph at 
chap. x, making a break here at ver. 15, making only a slight break at 
chap. xi, and starting a new paragraph at ver. 13 of that chapter at what 
is really only a parenthetical remark. 


X. 14,15. The main difficulty of these verses centres round two 
points: With what object are they introduced? And what is the 
quotation from Isaiah intended to prove? 

1. One main line of interpretation, following Calvin, considers 
that the words are introduced to justify the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles; in fact to support the was of the previous verse. 
God must have intended His Gospel to go to the heathen, for a duly 
commissioned ministry (and St. Paul is thinking of himself) has 
been sent out to preach it. The quotation then follows as a justi- 
fication from prophecy of the ministry to the Gentiles. The possi- 
bility of adopting such an interpretation must depend partly on the 
view taken of the argument of the whole chapter (see the General 
Discussion at the end), but in any case the logical connexion is 
wrong. Ifthat were what St. Paul had intended to say, he must have 
written, ‘ Salvation is intended for Gentile as well as Jew, for God 
has commissioned His ministers to preach to them: a commission 
implies preaching, preaching implies faith, faith implies worship, 
and worship salvation. The conversion of the Gentiles is the 
necessary result of the existence of an apostolate of the Gentiles.’ 
It will be seen that St. Paul puts the argument exactly in the 
opposite way, in a manner in fact in which he could never prove 
this conclusion. 

2. Roman Catholic commentators, followed by Liddon and 
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Gore, consider that the words are introduced in order to justify an 
apostolic or authorized ministry. But this is to introduce into the 
passage an idea which is quite alien to it, and which is unnecessary 
for the argument. ; 

3. The right interpretation of the whole of this paragraph seems to 
be that of Chrysostom. The Jews, it has been shown, have neglected 
God’s method of obtaining righteousness; but in order, as he desires, 
to convict them of guilt in this neglect, St. Paul must show that they 
have had the opportunity of knowing about it, that their ignorance 
(dyvootvres ver. 3) is culpable. He therefore begins by asking what 
are the conditions necessary for ‘calling upon the Lord?’ and then 
shows that these conditions have been fulfilled. There may still 
be some question as to the meaning of the quotation. (1) It may 
be introduced merely as corroborative of the last chain in the 
argument (so most commentators). This need of a commissioned 
ministry corresponds to the joy and delight experienced when they 
arrive. Or better, (2) it may be looked upon as stating the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions. ‘Yes, and they have come, a fact that no 
one can fail to recognize, and which was foretold by the Prophet 
Isaiah.’ So Chrysostom, who sums up the passage thus: ‘If the 
being saved, then, came of calling upon Him, and calling upon 
Him from believing, and believing from hearing, and hearing from 
preaching, and preaching from being sent, and if they were sent, 
and did preach, and the prophet went round with them to point 
them out, and proclaim them, and say that these were they whom 
they showed of so many ages ago, whose feet even they praised 
because of the matter of their preaching; then it is quite clear that 
the not believing was their own fault only. And that because 
God’s part had been fulfilled completely.’ 

14. was ody émuxadgowvrat, The word ody, as often in St. Paul, 
marks a stage in the argument. ‘We have discovered the new 
system of salvation: what conditions are necessary for its acceptance?’ 
The question is not the objection of an adversary, nor merely 
rhetorical, but rather deliberative (see Burton, JZ, and T. § 169): 
hence the subjunctive (see below) is more suitable than the future 
which we find in ix. 30. The subject of ém«adéowvra is implied in 
vv. 12, 13, ‘those who would seek this new method of salvation by 
calling on the name of the Lord.’ 


In this series of questions in vv. 14,15 the MSS. vary between the sub- 
junctive and the future. Generally the authority for the subjunctive strongly 
preponderates : émadrécwvraa NA BDEFG, morevowrw XNBDEFGP, 
xnpitwow NABDEKLP. In the case of dxovowow there is a double 
variation. N° A?(A /atet) B and some minuscules read dxodowow; NDEF 
GKP and some minuscules read dovcovra; L etc., Clem.-Alex. Ath. 
Chrys. edd, Theodrt. and the TR. read dovcovar, Here however the double 
variant makes the subjunctive almost certain. Although the form dicodcovar 
is possible in N.T. Greek, it is most improbable that it should have arisen ag 
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a corruption from dxotcovra, and it is too weakly supported to be the 
correct reading. dxo¥owoww, which will explain both variants and harmonizes 
with the other subjunctives, is therefore correct. B here alone among the 
leading MSS. is correct throughout. 


of odx HKxoucay: ‘how can they believe on Him whom they 
have not heard preaching?’ of is for eis rodroy of: and as dkovew 
rivos Means not ‘to hear of some one,’ but ‘to hear some one 
preaching or speaking,’ it must be so translated, and what follows 
must be interpreted by assuming that the preaching of Christ’s 
messengers is identical with the preaching of Christ Himself. This 
interpretation (that of Mey. and Gif.), although not without diffi- 
culties, is probably better than either of the other solutions proposed. 
It is suggested that of may be for év, and the passage is translated 
‘of whom they have not heard’; but only a few instances of this 
usage are quoted, and they seem to be all early and poetical. 
The interpretation of Weiss, of = where, completely breaks the 
continuity of the sentences. 

15. xnptgwow. The nominative is of knptocovres, which is implied 
in knpvogovtos. 

By means of this series of questions St. Paul works out the 
conditions necessary for salvation back to their starting-point. 
Salvation is gained by calling on the Lord; this implies faith. 
Faith is only possible with knowledge. Knowledge implies an 
instructor or preacher. A preacher implies a commission. If 
therefore salvation is to be made possible for everyone, there must 
have been men sent out with a commission to preach it. 

Kalas yéypamtat, Qs dpator ot des Tay edayyedtLopevwy dyabd. 
By introducing this quotation St. Paul implies that the commis- 
sioned messengers have been sent, and the conditions therefore 
necessary for salvation have been fulfilled. ‘Yes, and they have 
been sent: the prophet’s words are true describing the glorious 
character of the Evangelical preachers.’ 

The quotation is taken from Isaiah lii. 7, and resembles the 
Hebrew more closely than our present LXX text. In the original 
it describes the messengers who carry abroad the glad tidings 
of the restoration from captivity. But the whole of this section of 
Isaiah was felt by the Christians to be full of Messianic import, and 
this verse was used by the Rabbis of the coming of the Messiah 
(see the references given by Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. ii. 179). St. 
Paul quotes it because he wishes to describe in O. T. language the 
fact which will be recognized as true when stated, and to show 
that these facts are in accordance with the Divine method. ‘St. 
Paul applies the exclamation to the appearance of the Apostles of 
Christ upon the scene of history. Their feet are epaio: in his eyes, 
as they announce the end of the captivity of sin, and publish eipnyn 
(Eph. Vi. 15 70 edayyéduoy THs eipqys) made by Christ, through the 
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blood of His Cross, between God and man, between earth and 
heaven (2 Cor. v. 18-20; Eph. ii. 17; Col. i. 20); and all the 
blessings of goodness (ra dya6a) which God in Christ bestows on 
the Redeemed, especially Sixaoovn.’ Liddon. 


There are two critical questions in connexion with this quotation: the 
treading of the Greek text and its relation to the Hebrew and to the LXX. 

(1) The RV. reads ds dpator of médes t&v ebayyedtCopévow dyabd: the 
TR. inserts tov evay. eipnyny after of wé5es. The balance of authority is 
strongly in favour of the RV. The clause is omitted by NABC minusc. 
pauc. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Orig. and Orig.-lat.: it is in- 
serted by DEFGKLP &c., Vulg. Syrr. (Pesh. Harcl.) Arm. Goth., Chrys. 
Tren.-lat. Hil. a/, The natural explanation is that the insertion has been 
made that the citation may correspond more accurately to the LXX. 
This end is not indeed altogether attained, for the LXX reads dxony eipavns, 
and the omission might have arisen from Homoeoteleuton; but these con- 
siderations can hardly outweigh the clear preponderance of authority. 

There is a somewhat similar difficulty about a second minor variation. 
The RV. reads dyada with ABCDEFGP, Orig. Eus. Jo.-Damasc., the 
TR. has 7a. d-ya6a with & etc. Clem.-Alex. Chrys. and most later authorities. 
Here the LXX omits the article, and it is difficult quite to see why it should 
have been inserted by a corrector; whereas if it had formed part of the 
original text he could quite naturally have omitted it. 

(2) The LXX translation is here very inexact. mdpeme ds Wpa émt tov 
épéwy, ws modes evayyeArCouévou akony elpyyns, ws evaryyeAcCopevos ayabd. 
St. Paul’s words approach much more nearly to the Hebrew (RV.) ‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation.’ He shortens the quotation, makes it plural instead of singular 
to suit his purpose, and omits the words ‘upon the mountains,’ which have 
only a local significance. 


16. GAN od mdvtes. An objection suggested. ‘Yet, in spite of 
the fact that this message was sent, all did not obey the Gospel.’ 
ov mdvres is a mezosis; cf. ri yap ef nriatnody Ties; (iii. 3). 

imjxovoay, like imerdynoay (ver. 3), seems to imply the idea of 
voluntary submission: cf. vi. 16, 17 8ovAoi éore @ imaxovere... 
tmnkovoate Sé x xapdias eis bv mapeddOnre. 

7@ edayyehiw. The word is of course suggested by the quotation 
of the previous verse. 

‘Hoatas yap déye.«.7.A. ‘But this fact does not prove that no 
message had been sent; it is indeed equally in accordance with 
prophecy, for Isaiah, in a passage immediately following that in 
which he describes the messengers, describes also the failure of 
the people to receive the message.’ With ydp cf. Matt. i. 20 ff. 
The quotation is from the LXX of Is. liii, 1. Kupve, as Origen 
pointed out, does not occur in the Hebrew. 

éxoy: means (8) ‘hearing,’ ‘the faculty by which a thing is 
heard’; (2) ‘the substance of what is heard,’ ‘a report, message.’ 
In this verse it is used in the second meaning, ‘who hath believed 
our report?’ In ver. 17, it shades off into the first, ‘faith comes 
by hearing.’ It is quite possible of course to translate ‘report’ or 
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‘message’ there also, but then the connexion of idea with ver. 18 
yu) ovk Hkovoay is obscured. 

It has been questioned to whom St. Paul is referring in this and 
the preceding verses—the Gentiles or the Jews. The language is 
quite general and equally applicable to either, but the whole drift 
of the argument shows that it is of the Jews the Apostle is thinking. 
Grotius makes vv. 14 and 15 the objection of an opponent to which 
St. Paul replies in ver. 16 ff. 

17. dpa 4 alors. ‘Hence may be inferred (in corroboration of 
what was said above) that the preliminary condition necessary for 
faith is to have heard, and to have heard implies a message.’ This 
sentence is to a certain extent parenthetical, merely emphasizing 
a fact already stated; yet the language leads us on to the excuse 
for unbelief suggested in the next verse. 

Sid fprjparos Xpiotod: ‘a message about Christ.’ Cf. ver. 8 rd 
pia ths mlorews & npvocoper. St. Paul comes back to the phrase he 
has used before, and the use of it will remind his readers that this 
message has been actually sent. 


Xpia7od is the reading of NBC DE minusc. pauc., Vulg. Sah. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. 2/2, Ambrst. Aug.—@e0d of NCA D>°K LP ai. pler., Sym, 
Clem.-Alex. Chrys. Theodrt. 


St. Paul has laid down the conditions which make faith possible, 
a Gospel and messengers of the Gospel; the language he has used 
reminds his readers that both these have come. Yet, in spite of 
this, the Jews have not obeyed. He now suggests two possible 
excuses. 

18. &\dkd Adyw: ‘but it may be said in excuse: It is possible 
that those whom you accuse of not obeying the Gospel message 
have never heard of it?’ On py ov see Burton, WZ. and T. § 468. 

pevodvye: an emphatic corrective, ‘with a slight touch of irony’ 
(Lid.); cf. ix. 20, 

eis wacav Thy yi «.1.A. St. Paul expresses his meaning in words 
borrowed from Psalm xix. (xviii.) 5, which he cites word for word 
according to the LXX, but without any mark of quotation. What 
stress does he intend to lay on the words? Does he use them 
for purely literary purposes to express a well-known fact? or does 
he also mean to prove the fact by the authority of the O. T. 
which foretold it? 

1. Primarily at any rate St. Paul wishes to express a well-known 
fact in suitable language. ‘What do you say? They have not 
heard! Why the whole world and the ends of the earth have 
heard. And have you, amongst whom the heralds abode such 
a long time, and of whose land they were, not heard?’ Chrys. 

2. But the language of Scripture is not used without a point. 
In the original Psalm these words describe how universally the 
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works of nature glorify God. By using them St. Paul ‘compares 
the universality of the preaching of the Gospel with the universality 
with which the works of nature proclaim God.’ Gif. 

A second difficulty is raised by older commentators. As a matter 
of fact the Gospel had not been preached everywhere; and some 
writers have inverted this argument, and used this text as a proof 
that even as early as this Christianity had been universally preached. 
But all that St. Paul means to imply is that it is universal in its 
character. Some there were who might not have heard it; some 
Jews even might be among them. He is not dealing with indi- 
viduals. The fact remained true that, owing to the universal 
character of its preaching, those whose rejection of it he is con- 
ee had at any rate as a body had the opportunities of hearing 
of it. 

19. ddd eyo, wh "lopahd odk €yvw; a second excuse is suggested: 
‘surely it cannot be that it was from ignorance that Israel failed?’ 

(1) What is the meaning of the somewhat emphatic introduction 
of ’lopajA? It has been suggested that it means a change of 
subject. That while the former passage refers to Gentiles, or 
to Gentiles as well as Jews, here the writer at last turns to Israel in 
particular. But there has been no hint that the former passage 
was dealing with the Gentiles, and if such a contrast had been 
implied "IcpajA would have had to be put in a much more pro- 
minent place, wepi d€ rod Iopand éyo, yn ovK éyvw; The real reason 
for the introduction of the word is that it gives an answer to 
the question, and shows the untenable character of the excuse. 
Has Israel, Israel with its long line of Prophets, and its religious 
privileges and its Divine teaching, acted in ignorance? When 
once ‘Israel’ has been used there can be no doubt of the answer. 

(2) But, again, what. is it suggested that Israel has not known? 
As the clause is parallel with px ov« qxovoay, and as no hint is given 
of any change, the object must be the same, namely pia Xpucroi, 
the message concerning the Messiah. All such interpretations as 
the ‘calling of the Gentiles’ or ‘the universal preaching of the 
Gospel’ are outside the line of argument. 

(3) But how is this consistent with dyvooivres ver. 3? The 
contradiction is rather formal than real. It is true Israel’s zeal 
was not guided by deep religious insight, and that they clung 
blindly and ignorantly to a method which had been condemned; 
but this ignorance was culpable: if they did not know, they might 
have known. From the very beginning of their history their 
whole line of Prophets had warned them of the Divine plan. 

(4) The answer to this question is given in three quotations 
from the O. T. Israel has been warned that their Messiah 
would be rejected by themselves and accepted by the Gentiles. 
They cannot plead that the message was difficult to understand; 
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even a foolish people (it was foretold) would accept it, and thus 
stir up Israel to jealousy. Nor again can they plead that it was 
difficult to find; for Isaiah with great boldness has stated that men 
who never sought or asked for it would find it. The real reason 
was that the Israelites are a disobedient and a stubborn people, 
and, although God has all day long stretched forth His hands to 
them, they will not hear Him. 

mpOtos Muoyjs. «vs Mwojs. ‘Even as early in Israel’s history as 
Moses.’ 

éyo tapalnddow buas «.7.A.: taken from Deut. xxxii. 21 sub- 
stantially according to the LXX (ips is substituted for adrovs). In 
the original the words mean that as Israel has roused God’s jealousy 
by going after no-gods, so He will rouse Israel’s jealousy by 
showing His mercy to those who are no-people. 

20. ‘Hoatas S€ dmotoApa. St. Paul’s position in opposing the 
prejudices of his countrymen made him feel the boldness of Isaiah 
in standing up against the men of his own time. The citation is 
from Isaiah Ixv. 1 according to the LXX, the clauses of the 
original being inverted. The words in the original refer to the 
apostate Jews. St. Paul applies them to the Gentiles; see on 
1X, 21h 2 0, 


B D* F G with perhaps Sah. and Goth. add éy twice before rots, a Western 
reading which has found its way into B (cf. xi. 6). It does not occur in 
SAC D°ELP etc., and many Fathers, 


21. mpds 8€ tov “Iopayd Aéyer w.t.A. This citation (Is. lxv. 2) 
follows almost immediately that quoted in ver. 20, and like it 
is taken from the LXX, with only a slight change in the order. 
In the original both this verse and the preceding are addressed 
to apostate Israel; St. Paul applies the first part to the Gentiles, 
the latter part definitely to Israel. 


The Argument of ix. 30-x. 21: Human Responsibility. 


We have reached a new stage in our argument. The first step 
was the vindication of God’s faithfulness and justice: the second 
step has been definitely to fix guilt on man. It is clearly laid 
down that the Jews have been rejected through their own fault. 
They chose the wrong method. When the Messiah came, instead 
of accepting Him, they were offended. They did not allow their 
zeal for God to be controlled by a true spiritual knowledge. And 
the responsibility for this is brought home to them. All possible 
excuses, such as want of opportunity, insufficient knowledge, 
inadequate warning, are suggested, but rejected. The Jews are 


a disobedient people and they have been rejected for their dis- 
obedience, 
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Now it has been argued that such an interpretation is in- 
consistent with Chap. ix. That proves clearly, it is asserted, that 
grace comes to man, not in answer to man’s efforts, but in accord- 
ance with God’s will. How then can St. Paul go on to prove that 
the Jews are to blame? In order to avoid this assumed incon- 
sistency, the whole section, or at any rate the final portion, has 
been interpreted differently: vv. 11-21 are taken to defend the 
Apostolic ministry to the Gentiles and to justify from the O. T. the 
calling of the Gentiles and the rejection of the Jews: wv. 14, 15 
are used by St. Augustine to prove that there can be no faith 
without the Divine calling; by Calvin, that as there is faith 
among the Gentiles, there must have been a Divine call, and so 
the preaching to them is justified. Then the quotations in wv. 
18—21 are considered to refer to the Gentiles mainly; they are 
merely prophecies of the facts stated in ix. 30, 31 and do not 
imply and are not intended to imply human responsibility. 

An apparent argument in favour of this interpretation is sug- 
gested by the introductory words ix. 30, 31. It is maintained that 
two propositions are laid down there; one the calling of the 
Gentiles, the other the rejection of the Jews, and both these have 
to be justified in the paragraph that follows. But, as a matter 
of fact, this reference to the Gentiles is clearly introduced not as 
a main point to be discussed, but as a contrast to the rejection 
of Israel. It increases the strangeness of that fact, and with that 
fact the paragraph is concerned. ‘This is brought out at once by 
the question asked 6a ri; which refers, as the answer shows, en- 
tirely to the rejection of Israel. If the Apostle were not condemning 
the Jews there would be no reason for his sorrow (x. 1) and the 
palliation for their conduct which he suggests (x. 2); and when 
we come to examine the structure of the latter part we find that 
all the leading sentences are concerned not with the defence of 
any ‘calling,’ but with fixing the guilt of those rejected: for example 
GAN’ ob madvres tmjxovoav (Vv. 16), GAAa A€yo, pr) ovK FKovcay ; (v. 18), 
pn “Iopayd ovk éyvw; (v.19). As there is nowhere any reference 
to Gentiles rejecting the message, the reference must be to the 
Jews; and the object of the section must be to show the reason why 
(although Gentiles have been accepted) the Jews have been rejected. 
The answer is given in the concluding quotation, which sums up 
the whole argument. It is because the Jews have been a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people. Chrysostom, who brings out the 
whole point of this section admirably, sums up its conclusion as 
follows: ‘Then to prevent them saying, But why was He not 
made manifest to us also? he sets down what is more than this, 
that I not only was made manifest, but I even continued with 
My hands stretched out, inviting them, and displaying all the 
concern of an affectionate father, and a fond mother that is set on 
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her child. See how he has brought us a most lucid answer 
to all the difficulties before raised, by showing that it was from 
their own temper that ruin had befallen them, and that they are 
wholly undeserving of pardon.’ 

We must accept the interpretation then which sees in this 
chapter a proof of the guilt of the Jews. St. Paul is in fact 
looking at the question from a point of view different from that 
which he adopted in Chap. ix. There he assumes Divine Sovereignty, 
and assuming it shows that God’s dealings with the Jews are 
justified, Now he assumes human responsibility, and shows that 
assuming it the Jews are guilty. Two great steps are passed in 
the Divine Theodicy. We need not anticipate the argument, but 
must allow it to work itself out. The conclusion may suggest 
a point of view from which these two apparently inconsistent 
attitudes can be reconciled. 


St. Paul’s Use of the Old Testament. 


In Chaps. ix—xi St. Paul, as carrying on a long and sustained 
argument, which, if not directed against Jewish opponents, discusses 
a question full of interest to Jews from a Jewish point of view, 
makes continued use of the O.T., and gives an opportunity for 
investigating his methods of quotation and interpretation. 

The text of his quotations is primarily that of the LXX. Ac- 
cording to Kautzsch (De Veleris Testamentt locts a Paulo Apostclo 
allegatis), out of eighty-four passages in which St. Paul cites the 
O.'l’. about seventy are taken directly from the LXX or do not 
vary from it appreciably, twelve vary considerably, but still show 
signs of affinity, and two only, both from the book of Job (Rom. 
xi. 35 = Job xli. 3 (11); 1 Cor. iii. 19 = Jobv. 13) are definitely in- 
dependent and derived either from the Hebrew text or some quite 
distinct version. Of those derived from the LXX a certain number, 
such for example as Rom. x. 15, show in some points a resemblance 
to the Hebrew text as against the LXX. We have probably not 
sufficient evidence to say whether this arises from a reminiscence 
of the Hebrew text (conscious or unconscious), or from an Ara- 
maic Targum, or from the use of an earlier form of a LXX text. 
It may be noticed that St. Paul’s quotations sometimes agree with 
late MSS, of the LXX as against the great uncials (cf. iii. 4, 15 ff.). 
As to the further question whether he cites from memory or by 
reference, it may be safely said that the majority of the quotations 
are from memory; for many of them are somewhat inexact, and 
those which are correct are for the most part short and from well- 
known books. There is a very marked distinction between these 
and the long literary quotations of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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In his formulae of quotation St, Paul adopts all the various 
forms which seem to have been in use in the Rabbinical schools, 
and are found in Rabbinical writings. Even his less usual expres- 
sions may be paralleled from them (cf. xi. 2). Another point of 
resemblance may be found in the series of passages which he 
strings together from different books (cf. iii. 10) after the manner 
of a Rabbinical discourse. St. Paul was in fact educated as a Rabbi 
in Rabbinical schools and consequently his method of using the 
O.T. is such as might have been learnt in these schools. 

But how far is his interpretation Rabbinical? It is not quite 
easy to answer this question directly. It is perhaps better to point 
out first of all some characteristics which it possesses. 

In the first place it is quite clearly not ‘historical’ in the modern 
sense of the word. The passages are quoted without regard to 
their context or to the circumstances under which they were written. 
The most striking instances of this are those cases in which the 
words of the O.T. are used in an exactly opposite sense to that 
which they originally possessed. For instance in ix. 25, 26 words 
used in the O. T. of the ten tribes are used of the Gentiles, in x. 6-8 
words used of the Law are applied to the Gospel as against the 
Law. On the other hand Rabbinical interpretations in the sense 
in which they have become proverbial are very rare, St. Paul 
almost invariably takes the literal and direct meaning of the words 
(although without regard to their context), he does not allegorize 
or play upon their meaning, or find hidden and mysterious prin- 
ciples. There are some obvious exceptions, such as Gal. iv. 22 ff., 
but for the most part St. Paul’s interpretation is not allegorical, 
nor in this sense of the term Rabbinical. 

Speaking broadly, St. Paul’s use of the O. T. may be described 
as literal, and we may distinguish three classes of texts. There 
are firstly those, and they are the largest number, in which the 
texts are used in a sense corresponding to their O. T. meaning. 
All texts quoted in favour of moral principles, or spiritual ideas, or 
the methods of Divine government may be grouped under this head. 
The argument in ix. 20, 21 is correctly deduced from O. T. prin- 
ciples; the quotation in ix. 17 is not quite so exactly correct, but 
the principle evolved is thoroughly in accordance with O. T. ideas. 
So again the method of Divine Election is deduced correctly from 
the instances quoted in ix. 6-13. Controversially these arguments 
were quite sound; actually they represent the principles and ideas 
of the O, T. 

A second class of passages consists of those in which, without 
definitely citing the O. T., the Apostle uses its language in order 
to express adequately and impressively the ideas he has to convey. 
A typical instance is that in x. 18, where the words of the Psalm 
are used in quite a different sense from that which they have in 
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the original, and without any definite formula of citation. So in 
x. 6-8 (see the note) the O. T. language is used rather than a text 
from it cited. The same is true in a number of other passages 
where, as the text of Westcott and Hort exhibits clearly, ideas 
borrowed from the O.T. are expressed in language which is 
borrowed, but without any definite sign of quotation. That this is 
the natural and normal use of a religious book must clearly be 
recognized. ‘For [the writers of the N.T. the Scripture], was 
the one thesaurus of truth. They had almost no other books. 
The words of the O.T. had become a part of their mental furni- 
ture, and they used them to a certain extent with the freedom with 
which they used their own ideas’ (Toy, Quotations, &c. p. xx). It 
is a use which is constantly being made of the Bible at the present 
day, and when we attempt to analyze the exact force it is intended 
to convey, it is neither easy nor desirable to be precise. Between 
the purely rhetorical use on the one side and the logical proof on 
the other there are infinite gradations of ideas, and it is never quite 
possible to say how far in any definite passage the use is purely 
rhetorical and how far it is intended to suggest a definite argument. 

But there is a third class of instances in which the words are 
used in a sense which the original context will not bear, and yet the 
object is to give a logical proof. This happens mainly in a certain 
class of passages; in those in which the Law is used to condemn 
the Law, in those in which passages not Messianic are used with 
a Messianic bearing, and in those (a class connected with the last) 
in which passages are applied to the calling of the Gentiles which 
do not refer to that event in the original. Here controversially the 
method is justified. Some of the passages used Messianically by the 
Christians had probably been so used by the Rabbis before them. 
In all cases the methods they adopted were those of their contempo- 
raries, however incorrect they may have been. But what of the 
method in relation to our own times? Are we justified in using it? 
The answer to that must be sought in a comparison of their teaching 
with that of the Rabbis. We have said that controversially it was 
justified. ‘The method was the same as, and as good as, that of 
their own time; but it was no better. As far as method goes the 
Rabbis were equally justified in their conclusions, There is in 
fact no standard of right and wrong, when once it is permitted to 
take words in a sense which their original context will not bear. 
Anything can be proved from anything. 

Where then does the superiority of the N.T. writers lie? In 
their correct interpretation of the spirit of the O.T. ‘As ex- 
pounders of religion, they belong to the whole world and to all 
time ; as logicians, they belong to the first century. The essence 
of their writing is the Divine spirit of love and righteousness that 
filled their souls, the outer shell is the intellectual form in which 
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the spirit found expression in words. Their comprehension of the 
deeper spirit of the O. T. thought is one thing: the logical method 
by which they sought formally to extend it is quite another’ (Toy, 
Quotations, &¢. p. xxi). This is just one of those points in which 
we must trace the superiority of the N. T. writers to its root and 
take from them that, and not their faulty exegesis. 

An illustration may be drawn from Church History. The Church 
inherited equally from the Jewish schools, the Greek Philosophers, 
and the N. 'T. writers an unhistorical method of interpretation ; and 
in the Arian controversy (to take an example) it constantly makes 
use of this method. We are learning to realize more and more 
how much of our modern theology is based on the writings of 
St. Athanasius; but that does not impose upon us the necessity of 
adopting his exegesis. If the methods that he applies to the O. T. 
are to be admitted it is almost as easy to deduce Arianism from 
it. Athanasius did not triumph because of those exegetical methods, 
but because he rightly interpreted (and men felt that he had rightly 
interpreted) the spirit of the N.T. His creed, his religious insight, 
to a certain extent his philosophy, we accept: but not his exegetical 
methods. 

So with the O. T. St. Paul triumphed, and the Christian Church 
triumphed, over Judaism, because they both rightly interpreted the 
spirit of the O. T. We must accept that interpretation, although we 
shall find that we arrive at it on other grounds. This may be 
illustrated in two main points. 

It is the paradox of ch. x that it condemns the Law out of the 
Law; that it convicts the Jews by applying to them passages, which 
in the original accuse them of breaking the Law, in order to 
condemn them for keeping it. But the paradox is only apparent. 
Running through the O.T., in the books of the Law as well as in 
those of the Prophets, is the prophetic spirit, always bringing out 
the spiritual truths and lessons concealed in or guarded by the Law 
in opposition to the formal adherence to its precepts. This spirit 
the Gospel inherits. ‘The Gospel itself is a reawakening of the 
spirit of prophecy. There are many points in which the teaching 
of St. Paul bears a striking resemblance to that of the old Prophets. 
It is not by chance that so many quotations from them occur in 
his writings. Separated from Joel, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah by an interval of about 800 years, he felt a kind of sympathy 
with them; they expressed his inmost feelings; like them he was 
at war with the evil of the world around. When they spoke of 
forgiveness of sins, of non-imputation of sins, of a sudden turning 
to God, what did this mean but righteousness by faith? When 
they said, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” here also was 
imaged the great truth, that salvation was not of the Law... Like 
the elder Prophets, he came not “to build up a temple made with 
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hands,” but to teach a moral truth: like them he went forth alone, 
and not in connexion with the church at Jerusalem: like them he 
was looking for and hastening to the day of the Lord’ (Jowett). 
This represents the truth, as the historical study of the O. T. will 
prove ; or rather one side of the truth. The Gospel is not merely 
the reawakening of the spirit of prophecy; it is also the fulfilment 
of the spiritual teaching of Law. It was necessary for a later 
writer—the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews—when contro- 
versy was less bitter to bring this out more fully, Christ not only 
revived all the teaching of the Prophets, righteousness, mercy, 
peace; He also exhibited by His death the teaching of the Law, 
the heinousness of sin, the duty of sacrifice, the spiritual union of 
God and man. 

The same lines of argument will justify the Messianic use of the 
O.T. If we study it historically the reality of the Messianic 
interpretation remains just as clear as it was to St. Paul. Alle- 
gorical and incorrect exegesis could never create an idea. They 
only illustrate one which has been suggested in other ways. The 
Messianic interpretation, and with it the further idea of the uni- 
versality of the Messianic kingdom, arose because they are contained 
in the O. T. Any incorrectness of exegesis that there may be lies 
not in the ideas themselves but in finding them in passages which 
have probably a different meaning. We are not bound, and it 
would be wrong to bind ourselves, by the incorrect exegesis of 
particular passages; but the reality and truth of the Messianic idea 
and the universal character of the Messianic kingdom, as prophesied 
in the O.T. and fulfilled in the N.T., remain one of the most 
real and impressive facts in religious history. Historical criticism 
does not disprove this; it only places it on a stronger foundation 
and enables us to trace the origin and growth of the idea more 
accurately (cf. Sanday, Bampton Lectures, pp. 404, 405). 

The value of St. Paul’s exegesis therefore lies not in his true 
interpretation of individual passages, but in his insight into the 
spiritual meaning of the O.T.; we need not use his methods, but 
the books of the Bible will have little value for us if we are not able 
to see in them the spiritual teaching which he saw. In the cause 
of truth, as a guide to right religious ideas, as a fatal enemy to 
many a false and erroneous and harmful doctrine, historical criticism 
and interpretation are of immense value; but if they be divorced 
from a spiritual insight, such as can be learnt only by the spiritual 
teaching of the N.T., which interprets the O.T. from the stand- 
point of its highest and truest fulfilment, they will become as barren 
and unproductive as the strangest conceits of the Rabbis or the 
most unreal fancies of the Schoolmen. 

[See, besides other works: Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, in his 
edition of the Romans; Toy, Quotations in the New Testament, 
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New York, 1884; Kautzsch, De Veteris Testament? locts a Paule 
Aposiolo allegatis, Lipsiae, 1869; Clemen (Dr. August), Ueber den 
Gebrauch des Alien Testaments im Neuen Testamente, und speciell in 
den Reden Jesu (Einladungsschrift, &c., Leipzig, 1891); Turpie 
a M¢cCalman), Zhe Old Testament in the New, London, 
1868. 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT COMPLETE. 


XI. 1-10. Jsrael then has refused to accept the salvation 
offered it; ts tt therefore rejected? No. At any rate the 
rejection 1s not complete. Now as always in the history of 
Israel, although the mass of the people may be condemned to 
disbelief, there is a remnant that shall be saved. 


? The conclusion of the preceding argument is this. It is through 
their own fault that Israel has rejected a salvation which was fully 
and freely offered. Now what does this imply? Does it mean 
that God has rejected His chosen people? Heaven forbid that 
I should say this! I who like them am an Israelite, an Israelite 
by birth and not a proselyte, a lineal descendant of Abraham, 
a member of the tribe that with Judah formed the restored Israel 
after the exile. *No, God has not rejected His people. He 
chose them for His own before all time and nothing can make 
Him change His purpose. If you say He has rejected them, 
it only shows that you have not clearly grasped the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the Remnant. Elijah on Mt. Horeb brought 
just such an accusation against his countrymen. * He complained 
that they had forsaken the covenant, that they had overthrown 
God’s altars, that they had slain His Prophets; just as the Jews 
at the present day have slain the Messiah and persecuted His 
messengers. Elijah only was left, and his life they sought. The 
whole people, God’s chosen people, had been rejected. ‘So he 
thought; but the Divine response came to him, that there were seven 
thousand men left in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
There was a kernel of the nation that remained loyal. ° Exactly 
the same circumstances exist now as then. Now as then the mass 
of the people are unfaithful, but there is a remnant of loyal ad- 
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herents to the Divine message:—a remnant, be it remembered, 
chosen by God by an act of free favour: ‘that is to say those 
whom God has in His good pleasure selected for that position, who 
have in no way earned it by any works they have done, or any 
merit of their own. If that were possible Grace would lose all its 
meaning: there would be no occasion for God to show free favour 
to mankind. 

"It is necessary then at any rate to modify the broad statement 
that has been made. Israel, it is true, has failed to obtain the 
righteousness which it sought; but, although this is true of the 
nation as a whole, there is a Remnant of which it is not true. 
Those whom God selected have attained it. But what of the rest? 
Their hearts have been hardened. Here again we find the same 
conditions prevailing throughout Israel’s history. * Isaiah declared 
(xxix. 10; vi. g, 10) how God had thrown the people into a state 
of spiritual torpor, He had given them eyes which could not see, 
and ears which could not hear. All through their history the mass 
of the people has been destitute of spiritual insight. *® And again 
in the book of Psalms, David (Ixix. 23, 24) declares the Divine 
wrath against the unfaithful of the nation: ‘ May their table be their 
snare.’ It is just their position as God’s chosen people, it is the Law 
and the Scriptures, which are their boast, that are to be the cause of 
their ruin. They are to be punished by being allowed to cleave 
fast to that to which they have perversely adhered. 7°‘ Let their eyes 
be blinded, so that they cannot see light when it shines upon them: 
let their back be ever bent under the burden to which they have 
so obstinately clung.’ This was God’s judgement then on Israel 
for their faithlessness, and it is God’s judgement on them now. 

1-36. St. Paul has now shown (1) (ix. 6-29) that God was 
perfectly free, whether as regards promise or His right as Creator, to 
reject Israel; (2) (ix. 30-x. 21) that Israel on their side by neglecting 
the Divine method of salvation offered them have deserved this 
rejection. He now comes to the original question from which he 
started, but which he never expressed, and asks, Has God, as might 
be thought from the drift of the argument so far, really cast away 
His people? To this he gives a negative answer, which he proceeds 
to justify by showing (1) that this rejection is only partial (xi. 1-10), 
(2) only temporary (xi. 11-25), and (3) that in all this Divine action 


there has been a purpose deeper and wiser than man can altogether 
understand (xi. 26-36). 
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1. A€yw of. This somewhat emphatic phrase occurring here 
and in ver. rr seems to mark a stage in the argument, the ody as 
so often summing up the result so far arrived at. The change of 
particle shows that we have not here a third question parallel to 
the ddd Acyw of x. 18, 19. 

py} dmrdcato 6 Ceds tév Nady adtod; ‘Is it possible that God has 
cast away His people?’ ‘The form of the question implies neces- 
sarily a negative answer and suggests an argument against it. (1) 
By the juxtaposition of 6 eds and rév dadv adrod. Israel is God’s 
people and so He cannot reject them. fsa populi eius appellatio 
rationem negandi continet. Beng. (2) By the use made of the 
language of the O.T. Three times in the O. T. (1 Sam. xii. 22; 
Ps. xciii [xciv]. 14; xciv [xcv]. 4) the promise ov« dmacerat Kiptos 
tov Aady aitov occurs. By using words which must be so well 
known St. Paul reminds his readers of the promise, and thus again 
implies an answer to the question. 

This very clear instance of the merely literary use of the language 
of the O.T. makes it more probable that St. Paul should have 
adopted a similar method elsewhere, as in x. 6 ff., 18. 

py) yévorro. St. Paul repudiates the thought with horror. All 
his feelings as an Israelite make it disloyal in him to hold it. 

kat yap x.7.4. These words have been taken in two ways. (1) 
As a proof of the incorrectness of the suggestion. St. Paul was an 
Israelite, and he had been saved; therefore the people as a whole 
could not have been rejected. So the majority of commentators 
(Go. Va. Oltr. Weiss). But the answer to the question does not 
occur until St. Paul gives it in a solemn form at the beginning of 
the next verse; he would not..therefore have previously given 
a reason for its incorrectness. Moreover it would be inconsistent 
with St. Paul’s tact and character to put himself forward so proimi- 
nently. 

(2) It is therefore better to take it as giving ‘the motive for his 
deprecation, not a proof of his denial’ (Mey. Gif. Lips.). Through- 
out this passage, St. Paul partly influenced by the reality of his 
own sympathy, partly by a desire to put his argument in a form as 
little offensive as possible, has more than once emphasized his own 
kinship with Israel (ix. 1-3; x. 1). Here for the first time, just 
when he is going to disprove it, he makes the statement which has 
really been the subject of the two previous passages, and at once, 
in order if possible to disarm criticism, reminds his readers that he 
is an Israelite, and that therefore to him, as much as to them, the 
supposition seems almost blasphemous. 

"lopanditys «.7.A. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5. 

év mpoéyvw, which is added by Lachmann after rdv Aadv adrov, has the 
support of A D Chrys. and other authorities, but clearly came in from ver. 2, 


2. odk dmdaare. St. Paul gives expressly and formally a negative 
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answer to the question he has just asked, adding emphasis by 
repeating the very words he has used. 

év mpoéyvw. The addition of these words gives a reason for the 
emphatic denial of which they form a part. Israel was the race 
which God in His Divine foreknowledge had elected and chosen, 
and therefore He could not cast it off. The reference in this 
chapter is throughout to the election of the nation as a whole, and 
therefore the words cannot have a limiting sense (Orig. Chrys. 
Aug.), ‘that people whom He foreknew,’ i.e. those of His people 
whom He foreknew; nor again can they possibly refer to the 
spiritual Israel, as that would oblige a meaning to be given to 
Aads different from that in ver.1. The word mpoéyvw may be taken, 
(1) as used in the Hebrew sense, to mean ‘whom He has known or 
chosen beforehand.’ So ywooxew in the LXX. Amos iii. 2 dyas 
éyvav ek racav tov pudev tis yys. And in St. Paul 1 Cor. viii. 3 
dé tis dyanG rov Cedv, odtos eyvwota tn’ aitod. Gal. iv. g viv dé 
yudvres Gedy, paddov 8€ yrwooOerres bd Oeod. 2 Tim. ii. 19 yyw Kupios 
rovs évras avrov. Although there is no evidence for this use of 
mpoywwooxew it represents probably the idea which St. Paul had in 
his mind (see on viii. 29). (2) But an alternative interpretation 
taking the word in its natural meaning of foreknowledge, must not 
be lost sight of, ‘that people of whose history and future destiny 
God had full foreknowledge. This seems to be the meaning 
with which the word is generally used (Wisd. vi. 13; viii. 8; xviii. 6; 
Just. Mart. Apol. i. 28; Dial. 42. p. 261 B.); so too mpdéyrwars is used 
definitely and almost technically of the Divine foreknowledge (Acts 
ii. 23), and in this chapter St. Paul ends with vindicating the 
Divine wisdom which had prepared for Israel and the world 
a destiny which exceeds human comprehension. 

H odk oldare: cf. ii. 43 vi. 3; vii. 1; ix. 21. ‘You must admit 
this or be ignorant of what the Scripture says.’ The point of the 
quotation lies not in the words which immediately follow, but in the 
contrast between the two passages; a contrast which represented 
the distinction between the apparent and the real situation at the 
time when the Apostle wrote. 

év *HXia: ‘in the section of Scripture which narrates the story 
of Elijah.” The O. T. Scriptures were divided into paragraphs to 
which were given titles derived from their subject-matter; and these 
came to be very commonly used in quotations as references. Many 
instances are quoted from the Talmud and from Hebrew commen- 
tators: Berachoth, fol. 2.col. 1, fol. 4. col. 2 td guod scriptum est apud 
Michéel, referring to Is. vi.6. So Zaantjoth, ii.1; Aboth de-Rabbi 
Nathan, c.9; Shir hashirim rabba i. 6, where a phrase similar 
to that used here, ‘In Elijah,’ occurs, and the same passage is 
quoted, ‘I have been very jealous for the Lord, the God of Hosts.’ 
Se also Philo, De Agricultura, p. 203 (i. 317 Mang.) Aéyes yap év rais 
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apais, referring to Gen. iii. 15. The phrase ém ris Bdrov Mark 
xii. 26; Luke xx. 37; Clem. Hom. xvi. 14; Apost. Const. v. 20, is 
often explained in a similar manner, but very probably incorrectly, 
the éwi being perhaps purely local. The usage exactly corresponds 
to the method used in quoting the Homeric poems. As the Rabbis 
divided the O. T. into sections so the Rhapsodists divided Homer, 
and these sections were quoted by their subjects, év’Exropos dvaipécet, 
ev at (See Fri. Delitzsch ad /oc., Surenhusius, BiSdos karadXayis, 
pst 
évtuyxdver: ‘he accuses Israel before God.’ The verb é- 
Tuyxdavew means, (1) ‘to meet with,’ (2) ‘to meet with for the 
purposes of conversation,’ ‘have an interview with,’ Acts xxv. 24; 
hence (3) ‘to converse with,’ ‘plead with,’ Wisdom viii. 21, either 
on behalf of some one (émép twos) Rom. viii. 27, 34; Heb. vii. 25; 
or against some one (kard twos), and so (4) definitely ‘to accuse’ as 
here and 1 Macc. xi. 25 kai évertyyavoy kar’ aitod ties dvopor Tv ek 
tov Ovous: Vill. 32; x. 61, 63. 
The TR. adds Aéyow at the end’ of this verse with &*L al. pler., it is 


omitted by NSABCDEFGP min. pauc., Vulg. Sah. Boh., and most 
Fathers. 


8. Kupwe, tobs mpopijtas x.t.A. The two quotations come from 
1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18; the first being repeated twice. Elijah 
has fled to Mt. Horeb from Jezebel, and accuses his countrymen 
before God of complete apostasy; he alone is faithful. God 
answers that even although the nation as a whole has deserted 
Him, yet there is a faithful remnant, 7,000 men who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. There is an analogy, St. Paul argues, 
between this situation and that of his own day. The spiritual 
condition is the same. The nation as a whole has rejected God’s 
message, now as then; but now as then also there is a faithful 
remnant left, and if that be so God cannot be said to have cast 
away His people. 

The quotation is somewhat shortened from the LXX, and the order of the 
clauses is inverted, perhaps to put in a prominent position the words rods 
mpophras cov dméxrevay to which there was most analogy during St. Paul’s 
time (cf. Acts vii. 52; 1 Thess. ii. 14). The ai between the clauses of the 
TR. is read by DEL and later MSS. Justin Martyr, Dia/. 39. p. 257 D, 
quotes the words as in St. Paul and not as in the LXX: Kai ydp ‘HAias 
meph bp@v mpos Tov Oedv evtuvyxdvow ovTws Acye Kupie, TOs mpopytas cov 
dnéxreway Kai 70 Ovo.acrnpta cov Karéckapay wdya bredclpOny pdvos Kat 
(nroto: tiv Wuxnv pov. Kat dmoxpivera abTd, “Ent eiot por emramioxidcor 
divipes, ot ove éxappay yovu TH Baad, 

4. & xpypariopds: ‘the oracle.” An unusual sense for the 
word, which occurs here only in the N. T., but is found in 2 Macc. 
ii. 4; Clem. Rom, xvii. §; and occasionally elsewhere. The verb 
xpnpari¢ew meant (1) originally ‘to transact business’; then (2) ‘to 


consult, ‘deliberate’; hence (3) ‘to give audience,’ ‘answer after 
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deliberation’; and so finally (4) of an oracle ‘to give a response, 
taking the place of the older xpdw; and so it is used in the N. T.. 
of the Divine warning Mat. ii. 12, 22 xpyyariodévres kar’ dvap: Luke 
ii. 26; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii. 5; xi. 7: cf. Jos. Ané. V.i.14; X.1. 
3; XI. iii. 4. From this usage of the verb xpyyarti¢w was derived 
xpnuariopcs, as the more usual ypyopds from xpd. See also p. 173. 

tf Béad: substituted by St. Paul (as also by Justin Martyr, doc. 
cit.) for the LXX 7¢ Bdad, according to a usage common in other 
passages in the Greek Version. 


The word Baal, which means ‘Lord,’ appears to have been originally 
used as one of the names of the God of Israel, and as such became a part of 
many Jewish names, as for example Jerubbaal (Jud. vi. 32; vii. 1), Eshbaal 
(1 Chron. ix. 39), Meribbaal (1 Chron. ix. 40), &c. But gradually the 
special association of the name with the idolatrous worship of the Phoenician 
god caused the use of it to be forbidden. Hosea ii. 16, 17 ‘and it shall be 
at that day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi; and shalt call me 
no more Baali. For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by their name.’ Owing to this 
motive a tendency arose to obliterate the name of Baal from the Scriptures: 
just as owing to a feeling of reverence ‘ Elohim’ was substituted for ‘ Jehovah’ 
in the second and third books of the Psalms. This usage took the form of 
substituting Bosheth, ‘abomination,’ for Baal. So Eshbaal (1 Chr. viii. 33, 
ix. 39) became Ishbosheth (2 Sam. ii. 8; iii, 8); Meribbaal (1 Chr. ix. 40) 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam, ix. 6 ff.); Jerubbaal Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21). 
See also Hosea ix. 10; Jer. iii, 24; xi. 13. Similarly in the LXX aicxvvn 
Tepresents in one passage Baal of the Hebrew text, 3 Kings xviii. 19, 25. 
But it seems to have been more usual to substitute aicxdv7 in reading for the 
written Baad, and as a sign of this Qevz the feminine article was written; 
just as the name Jehovah was written with the pointing of Adonai. This 
usage is most common in Jeremiah, but occurs also in the books of Kings, 
Chronicles, and other Prophets. It appears not to occur in the Pentateuch. 
The plural rats occurs 2 Chr. xxiv. 7; xxxiii, 3. This, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the feminine article with the masculine name, is given by 
Dillmann, Monatsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaft 2u Berlin, 1881, 

. 601 ff. and has superseded all others. 

The LXX version is again shortened in the quotation, and for catadeiyw 
is substituted xaréAvroy éuav7@, which is an alternative and perhaps more 
exact translation of the Hebrew. 


5. obtws ofv. The application of the preceding instance to the 
circumstances of the Apostle’s own time. The facts were the 
same. St. Paul would assume that his readers, some of whom 
were Jewish Christians, and all of whom were aware of the exist- 
ence of such a class, would recognize this. And if this were so 
the same deduction might be made. As then the Jewish people 
were not rejected, because the remnant was saved; so now there 
is a remnant, and this implies that God has not cast away His 
people as such. 

Aetppa (on the orthography ef. WH. ii. Aps. p. 154, who read 
Aiupa), ‘a remnant.’ The word does not occur elsewhere in the 
N.T., and in the O.T, only twice, and then not in the technical 
sense of the ‘remnant.’ The usual word for that is rd caraderpdey. 
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kat éxNoy}y xdpttos. Predicate with yéyover. There has come 
to be through the principle of selection which is dependent on the 
Divine grace or favour.’ This addition to the thought, which is 
further explained in ver. 6, reminds the reader of the result of the 
previous discussion: that ‘election’ on which the Jews had always 
laid so much stress had operated, but it was a selection on the 
part of God of those to whom He willed to give His grace, and 
not an election of those who had earned it by their works. 

6. ei Sé xdpite «.7.A. A further explanation of the principles of 
election. If the election had been on the basis of works, then the 
Jews might have demanded that God’s promise could only be ful- 
filled if all who had earned it had received it: St. Paul, by reminding 
them of the principles of election already laid down, implies that 
the promise is fulfilled if the remnant is saved. God’s people 
are those whom He has chosen; it is not that the Jews are chosen 
because they are His people. 

érrel tH xdpts odkér yivetar xdpts: ‘this follows from the very 
meaning of the idea of grace.’ Gratia nist gratis sit gratia non est. 
St. Augustine. 

The TR. after yivera: ydpis adds el 52 &f Epywy, ovxérs éort ydpis* éret 7d 
€pyov ovKenr éariy épyov with &°(B)L and later MSS., Syrr., Chrys. and Thdrt. 
(in the text, but they do not refer to the words in their commentary). 
B reads el 5¢ éf Epywv, ovwére yapis: éret 7d Epyov obxérs éorl xapis. The 
clause is omitted by N* AC DEFGP, Vulg. Aecgyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Arm., 
Orig.-lat. Jo..Damasc. Ambrst. Patr.-datt. There need be no doubt that it is 
a gloss, nor is the authority of B of any weight in support of a Western 
addition such as this against such preponderating authority. This is con- 
sidered by WH. to be the solitary or almost the solitary case in which B 
possibly has a Syrian reading (Introd. ii. 150). 


7. ti odv; This verse sums up the result of the discussion in 
vv. 2-6. ‘What then is the result? In what way can we modify 
the harsh statement made in ver. 1? It is indeed still true that 
Israel as a nation has failed to obtain what is its aim, namely 
righteousness: but at the same time there is one portion of it, the 
elect, who have attained it.’ 

H Se exdoyy: i.e. of éxdexrol, The abstract for the concrete 
suggests the reason for their success by laying stress on the idea 
rather than on the individuals. 

of S€ Aortwol érwpdOncav: ‘while the elect have attained what 
they sought, those who have failed to attain it have been hardened.’ 
They have not failed because they have been hardened, but they 
have been hardened because they have failed; cf. i. 24 ff., where 
sin is represented as God’s punishment inflicted on man for their 
rebellion, Here St. Paul does not definitely say by whom, for 
that is not the point it interests him to discuss at present: he has 
represented the condition of Israel both as the result of God’s 
action (ch. ix) and of their own (ch, x). Here as in xarnpricucna 
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ix. 22, he uses the colourless passive without laying stress on the 
cause: the quotation in ver. 8 represents God as the author, 
érraav in ver. 11 suggests that they are free agents. 


The verb mapéw (derived from m&pos a callus or stone formed in the 
bladder) is a medical term used in Hippocrates and elsewhere of a bone or 
hard substance growing when bones are fractured, or of a stone forming in 
the bladder. Hence metaphorically it is used in the N. T., and apparently 
there only of the heart becoming hardened or callous: so Mark vi. 52; 
Jo. xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7; 2 Cor. ili. 14: while the noun m&pwots occurs in 
the same sense, Mark iii. 5; Rom. xi. 25; Eph. iv. 18. The idea is in all 
these places the same, that a covering has grown over the heart, making 
men incapable of receiving any new teaching however good, and making 
them oblivious of the wrong they are doing. In Job xvii. 7 (menwpovra 
yap amd dpyijs of épOaApoi pov) the word is used of blindness, but again only 
of moral blindness ; anger has caused as it were a covering to grow over 
the eyes. There is therefore no need to take the word to mean ‘blind,’ as 
do the grammarians (Suidas, mwpés, 6 tupdds: menupwrat, TeTUpAWTAL : 
Hesychius, wenwpwpévor, Teruprwpévor) and the Latin Versions (excaecatt, 
obcaecati). It is possible that this translation arose from a confusion with 
anpos (see on watavigews below) which was perhaps occasionally used of 
blindness (see Prof. Armitage Robinson in Academy, 1892, p. 305), although 
probably then as a specialized usage for the more general ‘maimed.’ Al- 
though the form mypéw occurs in some MSS. of the N. T., yet the evidence 
against it is in every case absolutely conclusive, as it is also in the O. T. in 
the one passage where the word occurs. 


8. Kalas yéypamtat. St. Paul supports and explains his last 
statement of d€ Acoli éemwpabnoay by quotations from the O. T. 
The first which in form resembles Deut. xxix. 4, modified by 
Is. xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10, describes the spiritual dulness or torpor of 
which the prophet accuses the Israelites. This he says had been 
given them by God as a punishment for their faithlessness. These 
words will equally well apply to the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle’s own time, showing that it is not inconsistent with the 
position of Israel as God’s people, and suggesting a general law of 
God’s dealing with them. 

The following extracts, in which the words that St. Paul has made 
use of are printed in spaced type, will give the source of the quotation. 
Deut. xxix. 4 «al ode Ed5wKev Kupios 6 Oeds byiv Kapdiay ecidévar Kat 
6pOarpods Brémery nal Gra deoverv Ews Tis uépas tavrns. Is, 
xxix. 10 671 memdtiKev buds Kipios mvedpars naraviftews: cf, Is. vi. 9, 10 
Gkop dkovaeTe kal ov pr ovvAre Kat BrAemovres BXEWere Kal ov pw idyTE, 
... kal elma "Ews more, Kipie; While the form resembles the words in 
Deut., the historical situation and meaning of the quotation are represented 
by the passages in Isaiah to which St. Paul is clearly referring, 
mvedpa Katavdgews: ‘a spirit of torpor,’ a state of dull insensi- 

bility to everything spiritual, such as would be produced by drunken- 
ness, or stupor. Is. xxix. ro (RV.) ‘For the Lord hath poured 
out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes, 
the prophets; and your heads, the seers, hath He covered.’ 

,The word xaravufis is derived from xaravicooua. The simple verb 
visow is used to mean to ‘prick’ or ‘strike’ or ‘dint. The compound 
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verb would mean, (1) to ‘strike’ or ‘prick violently,’ and hence (2) to 
‘stun’; no instance is quoted of it in its primary sense, but it is common 
(3) especially in the LXX of strong emotions, of the prickings of lust Susan. 
10 (Theod.); of strong grief Gen. xxxiv. 7; Ecclus. xiv. 1; and so Acts ii. 37 
KaTevwynoay Ty Kapdia of being strongly moved by speaking. Then (4) it is 
used of the stunning effect of such emotion which results in speechlessness : 
Is. vi. 5 & tTadas éya Ore Katavévvypat: Dan. x. 15 gana 7d mpdcwmdy pov 
éxt thy yqv Kal karevdyny, and so the general idea of torpor would be 
derived. The noun xardvugis appears to occur only twice, Is. xxix. 10 
mvedpa Karavvigews, Ps, lix [1x]. 4 olvoy xaravvfews, In the former case it 
clearly means ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep,’ as both the context and the Hebrew 
show, in the latter case probably so. It may be noticed that this definite 
meaning of ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep’ which is found in the noun cannot be 
exactly paralleled in the verb; and it may be suggested that a certain con- 
fusion existed with the verb vvord{w, which means ‘to nod in sleep,’ ‘be 
drowsy,’ just as the meaning of épiefa was influenced by its resemblance 
to épis (cf. ii. 8). On the word generally see Fri. ii. p. 558 ff. 


Ews THs onpepov Hpepas: cf. Acts vii. 51 ‘Ye stiffnecked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did so do ye.’ St. Stephen’s speech 
illustrates more in detail the logical assumptions which underlie 
St. Paul’s quotations. The chosen people have from the beginning 
shown the same obstinate adherence to their own views and 
a power of resisting the Holy Ghost; and God has throughout 
punished them for their obstinacy by giving them over to spiritual 
blindness. 

9. kai AaBiS déyet x.7.A.: quoted from the LXX of Ps. Ixviii 
[Ixix]. 23, 24 yernOnrw 9 tpdnela airay evomuy adray cis mayida, Kai cis 
dvranddoawv Kat oxavdadrov' cxoricOntrwocay x.t.d. (which is ascribed in 
the title to David) with reminiscences of Ps, xxxiv [xxxv]. 8, and 
xxvii [xxviii]. 4. The Psalmist is represented as declaring the 
Divine wrath against those who have made themselves enemies of 
the Divine will. Those who in his days were the enemies of the 
spiritual life of the people are represented in the Apostle’s days by 
the Jews who have shut their ears to the Gospel message. 

% tpdwela atrav: ‘their feast’ The image is that of men 
feasting in careless security, and overtaken by their enemies, owing 
to the very prosperity which ought to be their strength. So to the 
Jews that Law and those Scriptures wherein they trusted are to 
become the very cause of their fall and the snare or hunting-net in 
which they are caught. 

oxdySadov; ‘that over which they fall,’ ‘a cause of their destruc- 
tion.’ 

évranddopa: Ps, xxvii [xxviii], 4. ‘A requital,’ ‘recompense.’ 
The Jews are to be punished for their want of spiritual insight by 
being given over to blind trust in their own law; in fact being 
given up entirely to their own wishes. 

10. cxoticbytwoav x... ‘May their eyes become blind, so that 
they have no insight, and their backs bent like men who are continu- 
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ally groping about in the dark!’ They are to be like those described 
by Plato as fast bound in the cave: even if they are brought to the 
light they will only be blinded by it, and will be unable to see. 
The judgement upon them is that they are to be ever bent down 
with the weight of the burden which they have wilfully taken on 
their backs. 


It may be worth noticing that Lipsius, who does not elsewhere accept the 
theory of interpolations in the text, suggests that vv. 9, 10 area gloss added 
by some reader in the margin after the fall of Jerusalem (cf. Holsten, Z.f- 
w. T. 1872, p. 455; Michelsen, 7%. 7. 1887, p. 163; Protestanten-bibel, 
1872, p. 589; &. 7. ii. 154). It is suggested that d:amavrds is inconsistent 
with ver. 11 ff. But it has not been noticed that in ver. 11 we have a change 
of metaphor, érra:oav, which would be singularly out of place if it came 
immediately after ver. 8. As it is, this word is suggested and accounted 
for by the metaphors employed in the quotation introduced in ver. 9. If 
we omit vv. 9, 10 we must also omit ver. 11. There is throughout the 
whole Epistle a continuous succession of thought running from verse to 
verse which makes any theory of interpolation impossible. (See Intro- 
duction, § 9.) 


The Doctrine of the Remnant. 


The idea of the ‘Remnant’ is one of the most typical and 
significant in the prophetic portions of the O. T. We meet it 
first apparently in the prophetic narrative which forms the basis of 
the account of Elijah in the book of Kings, the passage which 
St. Paul is quoting. Here a new idea is introduced into Israel’s 
history, and it is introduced in one of the most solemn and im- 
pressive narratives of that history. The Prophet is taken into the 
desert to commune with God; he is taken to Sinai, the mountain of 
God, which played such a large part in the traditions of His people, 
and he receives the Divine message in that form which has ever 
marked off this as unique amongst theophanies, the ‘still small 
voice, contrasted with the thunder, and the storm, and the 
earthquake. And the idea that was thus introduced marks a 
stage in the religious history of the world, for it was the first 
revelation of the idea of personal as opposed to national consecra- 
tion. Up to that time it was the nation as a whole that was 
bound to God, the nation as a whole for which sacrifices were 
offered, the nation as a whole for which kings had fought and 
judges legislated. But the nation as a whole had deserted Jehovah, 
and the Prophet records that it is the loyalty of the individual 
Israelites who had remained true to Him that must henceforth be 
FeCRORE The nation will be chastised, but the remnant shall be 
saved, 

The idea is a new one, but it is one which we find continuously 
from this time onwards ; spiritualized with the more spiritual ideas 
of the later prophets, We find it in Amos (ix. 8-ro), in Micah (ii, 
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12, v. 3), in Zephaniah (iii. 12, 13), in Jeremiah (xxiii. 3), in Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14-20, 22), but most pointedly and markedly in Isaiah. The 
two great and prominent ideas of Isaiah’s prophecy are typified in 
the names given to his two sons,—the reality of the Divine ven- 
geance (Maher-shalal-hash-baz) and the salvation of the Remnant 
(Shear-Jashub) and, through the Holy and Righteous Remnant, of 
the theocratic nation itself (vii. 3; vili. 2, 18; ix. 12; x. 21, 24); 
and both these ideas are prominent in the narrative of the call 
(vi. 9-13) ‘ Hear ye indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes... Then said I, Lord, how long? 
And He answered, Until cities be waste without inhabitant and 
homes without men, and the land become utterly waste.’ But this 
is only one side. There is a true stock left. ‘Like the terebinth 
and the oak, whose stock remains when they are cut down and sends 
forth new saplings, so the holy seed remains as a living stock and 
a new and better Israel shall spring from the ruin of the ancient 
state’ (Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p.234). This doctrine 
of a Remnant implied that it was the individual who was true to 
his God, and not the nation, that was the object of the Divine 
solicitude; that it was in this small body of individuals that the 
true life of the chosen nation dwelt, and that from them would 
spring that internal reformation, which, coming as the result of the 
Divine chastisement, would produce a whole people, pure and 
undefiled, to be offered to God (Is. Ixv. 8, 9). 

The idea appealed with great force to the early Christians, It 
appealed to St. Stephen, in whose speech one of the main currents 
of thought seems to be the marvellous analogy which runs through 
all the history of Israel. The mass of the people has ever been 
unfaithful; it is the individual or the small body that has remained 
true to God in all the changes of Israel’s history, and these the 
people have always persecuted as they crucified the Messiah. 
And so St. Paul, musing over the sad problem of Israel’s unbelief, 
finds its explanation and justification in this consistent trait of the 
nation’s history. As in Elijah’s time, as in Isaiah’s time, so now the 
mass of the people have rejected the Divine call; but there always 
has been and still is the true Remnant, the Remnant whom God 
has selected, who have preserved the true life and ideal of the 
people and thus contain the elements of new and prolonged life. 

And this doctrine of the ‘Remnant’ is as true to human nature 
as it is to Israel’s history. No church or nation is saved en masse, 
it is those members of it who are righteous. It is not the mass 
of the nation or church that has done its work, but the select 
few who have preserved the consciousness of its high calling. 
It is by the selection of individuals, even in the nation that has 
been chosen, that God has worked equally in religion and in all 
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the different lines along which the path of human development has 
progressed. 

[On the Remnant see especially Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, 
in Romans ii. p. 290; and Robertson Smith, Zhe Prophets of 
Israel, pp. 106, 209, 234, 258. The references are collected in 
Oehler, Zheologie des alten Testaments, p. 809.] 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT FINAL. 


XI. 11-24. The Rejection of Israel is not comblete, nor 
will it be final. Its result has been the extension of the 
Church to the Gentiles. The salvation of these will stir the 
Fews to jealousy; they will return to the Kingdom, and this 
will mean the final consummation (vv. 10-15). 

Of all this the guarantee ts the holiness of the stock from 
which Israel comes. God has grafted you Gentiles into that 
stock against the natural order; far more easily can He 
restore them to a position which by nature and descent ts 
theirs (vv. 16-24). 


™ The Rejection of Israel then is only partial. Yet still there 
is the great mass of the nation on whom God’s judgement has 
come: what of these? Is there no further hope for them? Is 
this stumbling of theirs such as will lead to a final and complete 
fall? By no means. It is only temporary, a working out of the 
Divine purpose. This purpose is partly fulfilled. It has resulted 
in the extension of the Messianic salvation to the Gentiles. It is 
partly in the future; that the inclusion of these in the Kingdom 
may rouse the Jews to emulation and bring them back to the place 
which should be theirs and from which so far they have been 
excluded. ™ And consider what this means. Even the transgres- 
sion of Israel has brought to the world a great wealth of spiritual 
blessings ; their repulse has enriched the nations, how much greater 
then will be the result when the chosen people with their numbers 
completed have accepted the Messiah? "In these speculations 
about my countrymen, I am not disregarding my proper mission 
to you Gentiles, It is with you in my mind that I am speaking. 
I will put it more strongly. I do all I can to glorify my ministry 
as Apostle to the Gentiles, and this in hopes that I may succeed 
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in bringing salvation to some at any rate of my countrymen by thus 
moving them to emulation. ™And my reason for this is what 
I have implied just above, that by the return of the Jews the whole 
world will receive what it longs for. The rejection of them has 
been the means of reconciling the world to God by the preaching 
to the Gentiles; their reception into the Kingdom, the gathering 
together of the elect from the four winds of heaven, will inaugurate 
the final consummation, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
eternal life that follows. 

**But what ground is there for thus believing in the return of the 
chosen people to the Kingdom? It is the holiness of the race. 
When you take from the kneading trough a piece of dough and 
offer it to the Lord as a heave-offering, do you not consecrate the 
whole mass? Do not the branches of a tree receive life and 
nourishment from the roots? So it is with Israel. Their fore- 
fathers the Patriarchs have been consecrated to the Lord, and in 
them the whole race; from that stock they obtain their spiritual life, 
a life which must be holy as its source is holy. ' For the Church 
of God is like a ‘green olive tree, fair with goodly fruit,’ as the 
Prophet Jeremiah described it. Its roots are the Patriarchs; its 
branches the people of the Lord. Some of these branches have 
been broken off; Israelites who by birth and descent were members 
of the Church. Into their place. you Gentiles, by a process quite 
strange and unnatural, have been grafted, shoots from a wild olive, 
into a cultivated stock. Equally with the old branches which still 
remain on the tree you share in the rich sap which flows from its 
root. 4® Do not for this reason think that you may insolently boast 
of the position of superiority which you occupy. If you are 
inclined to do so, remember that you have done nothing, that all 
the spiritual privileges that you possess simply belong to the 
stock on which you by no merit of your own have been grafted. 
But perhaps you say: ‘That I am the favoured one is shown by 
this that others were cut off that I might be grafted in.” * I grant 
what you say; but consider the reason. It was owing to their 
want of faith that they were broken off: you on the other hand 
owe your firm position to your faith, not to any natural superiority. 
1 Tt is an incentive therefore not to pride, as you seem to think, but 
to fear. For if God did not spare the holders of the birthright, 
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no grafted branches but the natural growth of the tree, He certainly 
will be no more ready to spare you, who have no such privileges 
to plead. % Learn the Divine goodness, but learn and understand 
the Divine severity as well. Those who have fallen have ex- 
perienced the severity, you the goodness; a goodness which will 
be continued if you cease to be self-confident and simply trust: 
otherwise you too may be cut off as they were. * Nor again 
is the rejection of the Jews irrevocable. They can be grafted 
again into the stock on which they grew, if only they will give up 
their unbelief. For they are in God’s hands; and God’s power is 
not limited. He is able to restore them to the position from which 
they have fallen. * For consider. You are the slip cut from the 
olive that grew wild, and yet, by a process which you must admit 
to be entirely unnatural, you were grafted into the cultivated stock. 
If God could do this, much more can He graft the natural branches 
of the cultivated olive on to their own stock from which they were 
cut. You Gentiles have no grounds for boasting, nor have the 
Jews for despair. Your position is less secure than was theirs, and 
if they only trust in God, their salvation will be easier than was 
yours. 


11. St. Paul has modified the question of ver. 1 so far: the 
rejection of Israel is only partial. But yet it is true that the rest, 
that is the majority, of the nation are spiritually blind. They have 
stumbled and sinned. Does this imply their final exclusion from 
the Messianic salvation? St. Paul shows that it is not so, It is 
only temporary and it has a Divine purpose. 

héyw ody. A new stage in the argument. ‘I ask then as to this 
majority whose state the prophets have thus described.’ The 
question arises immediately out of the preceding verses, but is 
a stage in the argument running through the whole chapter, and 
raised by the discussion of Israel’s guilt in ix. 30-x. 21. 

pi) Ertacav, tva, méowor; ‘have they (i.e. those who have been 
hardened, ver. 8) stumbled so as to fall?’ Mumguid ste offenderunt, 
ut caderent? Is their failure of such a character that they will be 
finally lost, and cut off from the Messianic salvation? iva expresses 
the contemplated result. ‘The metaphor in émraiay (which is often 
used elsewhere in a moral sense, Deut. vii. 25 ; James ii. 10; iii. 2; 
2 Pet. i. ro) seems to be suggested by oxdvdadov of ver.9. The 
meaning of the passage is given by the contrast between mraiew 
and meoeiv; a man who stumbles may recover himself, or he may 
fall completely. Hence mécwow is here used of a complete and 
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irrevocable fall. Cf. Is. xxiv. 20 xaricyuce yap én’ adrns 9 dvopuia, Kal 
meceirat kai od py Svvnta dvacriva: Ps. Sol. iii. 13 tmecev 8re movnpdv 
76 mTGpa avrod, Kal ox dvaotnoerar: Heb. iv. 11. It is no argument 
against this that the same word is used in wv. 22, 23 of a fall 
which is not irrevocable: the ethical meaning must be in each 
case determined by the context, and here the contrast with érrawav 
suggests a fall that is irrevocable. 


There is a good deal of controversy among grammarians as to the admission 
of a laxer use of iva, a controversy which has a tendency to divide scholars 
by nations; the German grammarians with Winer at their head (§ liii. 10. 6, 
p- 573 E. T.) maintain that it always preserves, even in N. T. Greek, its 
classical meaning of purpose; on the other hand, English commentators such 
as Lightfoot (on Gal. v. 17), Ellicott (on 1 Thess. v. 4), and Evans (on 1 Cor. 
vii. 29) admit the laxer use. Evans says ‘ that iva, like our “ that,” has three 
uses: (1) fivad (in order that he may go), (2) definztive (I advise that he go), 
(3) subjectively ecbatic (have they stumbled that they should fall)’; and it 
is quite clear that it is only by reading into passages a great deal which is 
not expressed that commentators can make iva in all cases mean ‘in order 
that.” In 1 Thess. v. 4 tpeis dé, ddeApol, od« eat? & ordre, iva H Huépa 
tyas ws xrénrns xatadaBy, where Winer states that there is ‘a Divine 
purpose of God,’ this is not expressed either in the words or the context. 
In 1 Cor. vii. 29 6 Katpds cuvectadpévos éoti, 76 AciTOV iva Kat of ExovTes 
yuvaikas ds ph Exovtes Wor, ‘is it probable that a state of sitting loose to 
worldly interests should be described as the aim or purpose of God in 
curtailing the season of the great tribulation?’ (Evans.) Yet Winer asserts 
that the words iva nat of éxovres #.7.A. express the (Divine) purpose for 
which 6 xa:pds cuveoraApévos éori. So again in the present passage it is 
only a confusion of ideas that can see any purpose. If St. Paul had used 
a passive verb such as émwpwOnoay then we might translate, ‘have they been 
hardened in order that they may fall?’ and there would be no objection in 
logic or grammar, but as St. Paul has written émracar, if there is a purpose 
in the passage it ascribes stumbling as.a deliberate act undertaken with the 
purpose of falling. We cannot here any more than elsewhere read in 
a Divine purpose where it is neither implied nor expressed, merely for the 
sake of defending an arbitrary grammatical rule. 


ph yévorro, St. Paul indignantly denies that the final fall of 
Israel was the contemplated result of their transgression. The 
result of it has already been the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
final purpose is the restoration of the Jews also. 

7 attav Tapantépart: ‘by their false step,’ continuing the 
metaphor of érrawayv, 

i cwtnpia tots €veow. St. Paul is here stating an historical 
fact. His own preaching to the Gentiles had been caused definitely 
by the rejection of his message on the part of the Jews. Acts 
xiii. 45-48; cf. viii, 4; xi. 19; xxviii. 28. 

eis 7o trapalnd\doar attos: ‘to provoke them (the Jews) to 
jealousy.’ This idea had already been suggested (x. 19) by the 
quotation from Deuteronomy ’Ey® rapafnrdow ipas én’ ove €Ovet, 

St. Paul in these two statements sketches the lines on which the 
Divine action is explained and justified. God’s purpose has been 
to use the disobedience of the Jews in order to promote the calling 

Y 
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of the Gentiles, and He will eventually arouse the Jews to give up 
their unbelief by emulation of the Gentiles, Eira xarackevdget, ore 
ro mraicpa airav Sumdqv olkovoulav épydcerar’ ra te yap €Ovn avrevodyet 
kai adtods 8¢ mapaxvitoy Kat epebiCov émuatpéeper, pi) Pepovtas thy ToaavTHY 
rav ebvav tysqv. Euthym.-Zig. 

12. St. Paul strengthens his statement by an argument drawn 
from the spiritual character of the Jewish people. If an event 
which has been so disastrous to the nation has had such a bene- 
ficial result, how much more beneficial will be the result of the 
entrance of the full complement of the nation into the Messianic 
kingdom? 

modtos Kécpou: the enriching of the world by the throwing open 
to it of the kingdom of the Messiah: cf. x. 12 6 ydp airds Kupuos 
mavray, TAOUTaY Eis mavTas TOUS émiKa\oUpEVOUS avTOP. 

73 itrmpa adtav: ‘their defeat’ From one point of view the 
unbelief of the Jews was a transgression (mapdnrepa), from another 
it was a defeat, for they were repulsed from the Messianic kingdom, 
since they had failed to obtain what they sought. 


fit7nHa occurs only twice elsewhere: in Is. xxxi. 8 of 8% veavicko 
€covra els ATTHMA, TEeTPA yap TEp\ANnPOncovTa ws xdpakt Kal HrTnONTovTA : 
and in 1 Cor, vi. 7 45 pev obv bAws Hrtnua tyiv cori, Ste Kpiuata ExeETE 
wed’ éavt@v, The correct interpretation of the word as derived from the 
verb would be a ‘defeat,’ and this is clearly the meaning in Isaiah. It can 
equally well apply in 1 Cor., whether it be translated a ‘defeat’ in that it 
lowers the Church in the opinion of the world, or a ‘moral defeat,’ hence 
a ‘defect.’ The same meaning suits this passage. The majority of com- 
mentators however translate it here ‘diminution’ (see especially Gif. Sp. 
Comm. pp. 194, 203), in order to make the antithesis to mAnpwya exact. 
But as Field points out (Otiam oro. iii. 97) there is no reason why the 
sentence should not be rhetorically faulty, and it is not much improved by 


giving hTTnua the meaning of ‘impoverishment’ as opposed to ‘ replenish- 
ment. 


7d TANpwopa adtdv: ‘their complement,’ ‘their full and completed 
number.’ See on xi. 25. 


The exact meaning of wAnpwya has still to be ascertained. 1. There is 
a long and elaborate note on the word in Lft. Col. p. 323 ff. He starts with 
asserting that ‘substantives in -ya formed from the perfect passive, appear 
always to have a passive sense. They may denote an abstract notion or 
a concrete thing; they may signify the action itself regarded as complete, 
or the product of the action: but in any case they give the result of the 
agency involved in the corresponding verb.’ He then takes the verb mAnpody 
and shows that it has two senses, (i) ‘ to fill,’ (ii) ‘to fulfil’ or ‘ complete’; 
and deriving the fundamental meaning of the word mAnpwpa from the latter 
usage makes it mean in the N.T, always ‘that which is completed.’ 
a. A somewhat different view of the termination -ya is given by the late 
T. S. Evans in a note on 1 Cor. v. 6 in the Sp. Comm. (part of which is 
quoted above on Kom. iv. 2.) This would favour the active sense za guod 
implet or adimplet, which appears to be the proper sense of the English word 
‘complement’ (see the Philological Society’s Zug. Dict. s.v.). Perhaps the 


term ‘ concrete’ would most adequately express the normal meaning of the 
termination. 
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13,14. These two verses present a good deal of difficulty, of 
rather a subtle kind. 

1. What is the place occupied by the words tpiv 8¢ déyo «rd. in 
the argument? (i) Some ( Hort, WH, Lips.) place here the beginning 
of a new paragraph, so Dr. Hort writes: ‘after a passage on the 
rejection of unbelieving Israel, and on God’s ultimate purpose 
involved in it, St. Paul turns swiftly round.’ But an examination 
of the context will show that there is really no break in the ideas. 
The thought raised by the question in ver. 11 runs through the 
whole paragraph to ver. 24, in fact really to ver. 32, and the 
reference to the Gentiles in ver. 17 ff. is clearly incidental. Again 
ver. 15 returns directly to ver. 12, repeating the same idea, but in 
a way to justify also ver. 13. (ii) These verses in their appeal to 
the Gentiles are therefore incidental, almost parenthetic, and are 
introduced to show that this argument has an application to Gentiles 
as well as Jews. 

2. But what is the meaning of yey ody (that this is the correct 
reading see below)? It is usual to take ody in its ordinary sense of 
therefore, and then to explain pév by supposing an anacoluthon, 
or by finding the contrast in some words that follow. So Gif. 
‘St. Paul, with his usual delicate courtesy and perfect mastery of 
Greek, implies that this is but one part (yév) of his ministry, chosen 
as he was to bear Christ’s name “before Gentiles and kings and 
the children of Israel.” Winer and others find the antithesis in 
et mws mapa{nioow. But against these views may be urged two 
reasons, (i) the meaning of pev ody, The usage at any rate in the 
N.T. is clearly laid down by Evans on 1 Cor. vi. 3 (Speaker’s 
Comm. p. 285), ‘the odv may signify then or therefore only when 
the pév falls back upon the preceding word, because it is expectant 
of a coming 6¢ or ardp,’ otherwise, as is pointed out, the ey must 
coalesce with the ovv, and the idea is either ‘corrective and substi- 
tutive of a new thought, or confirmative of what has been stated 
and addititious.’ Now if there is this second use of peév ody possible, 
unless the é¢ is clearly expressed the mind naturally would suggest 
it, especially in St. Paul’s writings where pév ody is generally so 
used: and as a matter of fact no instance is quoted in the N.T. 
where ovy in pév ovv has its natural force in a case where it is not 
followed by 6¢ (Heb. ix. 1 quoted by Winer does not apply, see 
Westcott ad Joc.). But (ii) further ody is not the particle required 
here. What St. Paul requires is not an apology for referring to 
the Gentiles, but an apology to the Gentiles for devoting so much 
attention to the Jews. 

If these two points are admitted the argument becomes much 
clearer. St. Paul remembers that the majority of his readers are 
Gentiles ; he has come to a point where what he has to say touches 
them nearly; he therefore shows parenthetically how his love for 
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his countrymen, and his zeal in carrying out his mission to the 
Gentiles, combine towards producing the same end. ‘Do not think 
that what I am saying has nothing to do with you Gentiles. It 
makes me even more zealous in my work for you. That ministry 
of mine to the Gentiles I do honour to and exalt, seeking in this 
way if perchance I may be able to move my countrymen to 
jealousy.” Then in ver. 15 he shows how this again reacts upon 
the general scheme of his ministry. ‘And this I do, because their 
return to the Church will bring on that final consummation for 
which we all look forward.’ ; 

13. dpiv 88 héyw «7.A. The d€ expresses a slight contrast in 
thought, and the iyiv is emphatic: ‘But it is to you Gentiles I am 
speaking. Nay more, so far as I am an Apostle of Gentiles, 
I glorify my ministry: if thus by any means,’ &c. 

€0vav dmdéotodos: comp. Acts xxii. 21; Gal. ii. 7,9; 1 Tim. ii. 7. 

thy Staxoviay pou Sogdfw. He may glorify his ministry, either 
(i) by his words and speech; if he teaches everywhere the duty of 
preaching to the Gentiles he exalts that ministry: or (ii), perhaps 
better, by doing all in his power to make it successful: comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 26 etre d0édCerar pédos. 

This verse and the references to the Gentiles that follow seem to 
show conclusively that St. Paul expected the majority of his readers 
to be Gentiles. Comp. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 22 ‘Though the 
Greek is ambiguous the context appears to me decisive for taking 
ipiv as the Church itself, and not as a part of it. In all the long 
previous discussion bearing on the Jews, occupying nearly two and 
a half chapters, the Jews are invariably spoken of in the third 
person. In the half chapter that follows the Gentiles are constantly 
spoken of in the second person. Exposition has here passed into 
exhortation and warning, and the warning is exclusively addressed 
to Gentiles: to Christians who had once been Jews not a word is 
addressed.’ 

The variations in reading in the particles which occur in this verse suggest 
that considerable difficulties were felt in its interpretation. For tpi 5é¢ 
NABP minusc. pauc., Syrr. Boh. Arm., Theodrt. cod. Jo.-Damasc.; we find 
in C ipiy obv; while the TR with DEFGL &c. Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. has 
byty yap. Again pey ody is read by NA BCP, Boh., Cyr.-Al. Jo.-Damasc. ; 
pév only by TR with L &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. (so Meyer); while the 
Western group DEF G and some minuscules omit both. 


It may be noticed in the Epp. of St. Paul that wherever pév ody or pevooy 
"ve occur there is considerable variation in the reading. 
Rom. ix. 20: pevodyye NAKLP &c., Syrr. Boh.; pév oty B; omit al- 
together DFG. 

x. 18: pevouvye om. F Gd, Orig.-lat. 

1 Cor. vi. 4: pév otv most authorities ; FG yodr. 
vi. 7: pév otvy ABC &c.; pév ND Boh. 

Phil. iii. 8: pév oly BDEFGKL &c.; pevodvye SAP Boh. 


The Western MSS. as a rule avoid the expression, while B is consistent in 
preferring it. 
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14. ei mws wapalnddow. «i wos is used here interrogatively with 
the aorist subjunctive (cp. Phil. iii. 10, rr). The grammarians 
explain the expression by saying that we are to understand with it 
oxorv, et mws occurs Acts xxvii. 12 with the optative, Rom. i. 10 
with the future. 

15. The two previous verses have been to a certain extent 
parenthetical ; in this verse the Apostle continues the argument of 
ver. 12, repeating in a stronger form what he has there said, but in 
such a way as to explain the statement made in wv. 13, 14, that by 
thus caring for his fellow-countrymen he is fulfilling his mission 
to the Gentile world. The casting away of the Jews has meant 
the reconciliation of the world to Christ. Henceforth there is no 
more a great wall of partition separating God’s people from the 
rest of the world. This is the first step in the founding of the 
Messianic kingdom; but when all the people of Israel shall have 
come in there will be the final consummation of all things, and this 
means the realization of the hope which the reconciliation of the 
world has made possible. 

&moBohy: the rejection of the Jews for their faithlessness. The 
meaning of the word is defined by the contrasted mpéoAnyrs. 

katah\ayh kéopou: cf. vv. 10, 11. The reconciliation was the 
immediate result of St. Paul’s ministry, which he describes elsewhere 
(2 Cor. v. 18, 19) as a ministry of reconciliation ; its final result, 
the hope to which it looks forward, is salvation (xaraddayévres 
awOnodpueOa): the realization of this hope is what every Gentile 
must long for, and therefore whatever will lead to its fulfilment 
must be part of St. Paul’s ministry. 

mpdadn is: the reception of the Jews into the kingdom of the 
Messiah. The noun is not used elsewhere in the N.T., but the 
meaning is shown by the parallel use of the verb (cf. xiv. 3; xv. 7). 

Gwi éx vexpdv. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by that of xaraAday xéopov. The argument demands something 
much stronger than that, which may be a climax to the section. 
It may either be (1) used in a figurative sense, cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 3 ff.; 
Luke xv. 24, 32 6 adeddds cov ovros vexpos jv, kal E(noe’ Kal drohwdas, 
cai ebpébn. In this sense it would mean the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel message and a great awakening of spiritual life as the 
result of it. Or (2), it may mean the ‘ general Resurrection’ as 
a sign of the inauguration of the Messianic Kingdom. In this 
sense it would make a suitable antithesis to caradAayj. ‘The recon- 
ciliation of the heathen and their reception into the Church on 
earth was the first step in a process which led ultimately to their 
cormpia. It gave them grounds for hoping for that which they 
should enjoy in the final consummation. And this consummation 
would come when the kingdom was completed. In all contempo- 
rary Jewish literature the Resurrection (whether partial or general) 
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is a sign of the inauguration of the new era. Schiirer, Geschichie, &c. 
ii. p. 460; /udilees xxiii. 29 ‘And at that time the Lord will heal 
his servants, and they will arise and will see great peace and will 
cast out their enemies; and the just shall see it and be thankful 
and rejoice in joy to all eternity.’ Zyoch li. 1 (p. 139 ed. Charles) 
‘And in those days will the earth also give back those who are 
treasured up within it, and Shedl also will give back that which it 
has received, and hell will give back that which it owes. And he 
will choose the righteous and holy from among them: for the day 
of their redemption has drawn nigh.’ As in the latter part of this 
chapter St. Paul seems to be largely influenced by the language 
and forms of the current eschatology, it is very probable that the 
second interpretation is the more correct; cf. Origen viii. 9, p. 257 
Tunc enim erit assumtio Israel, quando tam et mortut vitam recipient 
ef mundus ex corruptibili incorruplibilis fiet, et mortales immorialitate 
donabuntur; and see below ver. 26. 

16. St. Paul gives in this verse the grounds of his confidence in 
the future of Israel. This is based upon the holiness of the Patriarchs 
from whom they are descended and the consecration to God which 
has been the result of this holiness. His argument is expressed in 
two different metaphors, both of which however have the same 
purpose. 

dmapx) .. . Svpapa, The metaphor in the first part of the 
verse is taken from Num. xv. 19, 20 ‘It shall be, that when ye 
eat of the bread of the land, ye shall offer up an heave offering 
unto the Lord, Of the first of your dough (dmapyjv @updpatos LXX) 
ye shall offer up a cake for an heave offering: as ye do the heave 
offering of the threshing floor, so shall ye heave it.’ By the offering 
of the first-fruits, the whole mass was considered to be consecrated ; 
and so the holiness of the Patriarchs consecrated the whole people 
from whom they came. That the meaning of the amapyy is the 
Patriarchs (and not Christ or the select remnant) is shown by the 
parallelism with the second half of the verse, and by the explanation 
of St. Paul’s argument given in ver. 28 dyamnroi dia rods marépas, 

éyia: ‘consecrated to God as the holy nation’ in the technical 
sense of dyos, cf. i. 7. 

pita . . . wAdSot. The same idea expressed under a different 
image. Israel the Divine nation is looked upon as a tree; its 
roots are the Patriarchs; individual Israelites are the branches, 
As then the Patriarchs are holy, so are the Israelites who belong 
to the stock of the tree, and are nourished by the sap which 
flows up to them from those roots. 

17-24. The metaphor used in the second part of ver. 16 suggests 
an image which the Apostle developes somewhat elaborately. The 
image of an olive tree to describe Israel is taken from the Prophets; 
Jeremiah xi. 16 ‘The Lord called thy name, A green olive tree, 
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fair with goodly fruit: with the noise of a great tumult He hath 
kindled fire upon it, and the branches of it are broken’; Hosea 
xiv. 6 ‘His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon.’ Similar is the image of the 
vine in Is. v.7; Ps, xxx. 8; and (of the Christian Church) in John 
Ve 2 fh 

The main points in this simile are the following :— 

The olive = the Church of God, looked at as one continuous 
body; the Christian Church being the inheritor of the 
privileges of the Jewish Church. 

The root or stock (fifa) = that stock from which Jews and 
Christians both alike receive their nourishment and strength, 
viz. the Patriarchs, for whose faith originally Israel was 
chosen (cf. wv. 28, 29). 

The branches (oi «AdSoc) are the individual members of the 
Church who derive their nourishment and virtue from the 
stock or body to which they belong. These are of two 
kinds: 

The original branches; these represent the Jews. Some have 
been cut off from their want of faith, and no longer derive 
any nourishment from the stock. 

The branches of the wild olive which have been grafted in. 
These are the Gentile Christians, who, by being so grafted 
in, have come to partake of the richness and virtue of the 
olive stem. 

From this simile St. Paul draws two lessons. (1) The first is 
to a certain extent incidental. It,is a warning to the heathen 
against undue exaltation and arrogance. By an entirely unnatural 
process they have been grafted into the tree. Any virtue that 
they may have comes by no merit of their own, but by the virtue 
of the stock to which they belong; and moreover at any moment 
they may be cut off. It will be a less violent process to cut off 
branches not in any way belonging to the tree, than it was to cut 
off the original branches. But (z2)—and this is the more im- 
portant result to be gained from the simile, as it is summed up in 
ver. 24—if God has had the power against all nature to graft in 
branches from a wild olive and enable them to bear fruit, how much 
more easily will He be able ‘to restore to their original place the 
branches which have been cut off. 

St. Paul thus deduces from his simile consolation for Israel, but 
incidentally also a warning to the Gentile members of the Church— 
a warning made necessary by the great importance ascribed to 
them in ver. 11 f. Israel had been rejected for their sake. 

17. twés: a meiosis. Cf. iii. 3 ri yap ef nriornody rwes; Teves dé 
elme, mapapvdoipevos aitovs, Os mo\Adkus cipnxapev, ene TOA melous ol 
dmornoartes. Euthym.-Zig, 
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éfex\daOncav. The same simile is used, with a different applica- 
tion, Enoch xxvi. 1 kat éxeibev épadevoa eis 16 péoov ris yas, Kai iSov 
rorov nvdoynpévon, ev @ d€vdpa Exovta mapapuddas pevovoas Kai BAacrovcas 
rov dSévdpov éxxorévros. 

dypiédatos: ‘the wild olive.’ The olive, like the apple and most 
other fruit trees, requires to have a graft from a cultivated tree, 
otherwise the fruit of the seedling or sucker will be small and 
valueless. The ungrafted tree is the natural or wild olive. It is 
often confused with the oleaster (Eleagnus angusiifolius), but quite 
incorrectly, this being a plant of a different natural order, which 
however like the olive yields oil, although of an inferior character. 
See Tristram, Vatural Hist. of the Bible, pp. 371-377. 

évexevtpioOns év adtots: ‘wert grafted in amongst the branches of 
the cultivated olive.’ St. Paul is here describing a wholly unnatural 
process. Grafts must necessarily be of branches from a cultivated 
olive inserted into a wild stock, the reverse process being one 
which would be valueless and is never performed. But the whole 
strength of St. Paul’s argument depends upon the process being 
an unnatural one (cf. ver. 24 kal mapa qvow évexertpicOns); it is 
beside the point therefore to quote passages from classical writers, 
which, even if they seem to support St. Paul’s language, describe 
a process which can never be actually used. They could only show 
the ignorance of others, they would not justify him. Cf. Origen viii. 10, 
p- 265 Sed ne hoc quidem lateat nos in hoc loco, quod non eo ordine 
Apostolus olivae et oleastrt similitudinem posutt, quo apud agricolas 
habetur. Illi enim magts olivam oleastro inserere, et non olivae 
oleastrum solent: Paulus vero Apostolica auctoritate ordine com- 
mutato res magis causts, quam causas rebus aptavit. 

ouykowwvds: 1 Cor. ix. 23; Phil. i. 7; and cf. Eph. iii, 6 etvat ra 
€6vn ovykAnpovdua Kal ovoowpa Kal ovppéroxa tis émayyeXias ev Xpiorg 
"Inood bia rod edayyeAiov, 

tis pilns tis mudtHTOS THs éAaias: comp. Jud. ix. g cai eZrev adrois 
9 €Aaia, Mj amodeipaca tiv midrntad pou... mopevoona; Test. XII, 
Pat. Levi, 8 6 méumros k«dddov poe edaias EdSwxe médtnros. The 
genitive rijs mdérnros is taken by Weiss as a genitive of quality, as 
in the quotation above, and so the phrase comes to mean ‘the fat 
root of the olive. Lips. explains ‘the root from which the fatness 
of the olive springs.’ 

The genitive rijs mérnros seemed clumsy and unnatural to later revisers, 
and so was modified either by the insertion of «ai after fi¢ys, as in Ne A and 


later MSS. with Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Chrys., or by the omission 
of rijs Ji¢ns in Western authorities D F G Iren.-lat. 


18. pi kataxauxe tov kddé8wv. St. Paul seems to be thinking of 
Gentile Christians who despised the Jews, both such as had 
become believers and such as had not. The Church of Corinth 
could furnish many instances of new converts who were carried 
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away by a feeling of excessive confidence, and who, partly on 
grounds of race, partly because they had understood or thought 
they had understood the Pauline teaching of éAcevOepia, were full of 
contempt for the Jewish Christians and the Jewish race. Inci- 
dentally St. Paul takes the opportunity of rebuking such as them. 

o§ od thy pilav x.t.A. ‘All your spiritual strength comes from 
the stock on which you have been grafted.’ In the ordinary process 
it may be when a graft of the cultivated olive is set on a wild stock 
the goodness of the fruit comes from the graft, but in this case it is 
the reverse ; any merit, any virtue, any hope of salvation that the 
Gentiles may have arises entirely from the fact that they are grafted 
on a stock whose roots are the Patriarchs and to which the Jews, 
by virtue of their birth, belong. 

19. épets ody. The Gentile Christian justifies his feeling of 
confidence by reminding St. Paul that branches (xdado, not of 
cdddor) had been cut off to let him in: therefore, he might argue, 
I am of more value than they, and have grounds for my self- 
confidence and contempt. 

20. xadds. St. Paul admits the statement, but suggests that the 
Gentile Christian should remember what were the conditions on 
which he was admitted. The Jews were cast off for want of faith, he 
was admitted for faith. ‘There was no merit of his own, therefore 
he has no grounds for over-confidence: ‘Be not high-minded ; 
rather fear, for if you trust in your merit instead of showing faith 
in Christ, you will suffer as the Jews did for their self-confidence 
and want of faith.’ 

21. ei ydp 6 Oeds «.7.A. This explains the reason which made 
it right that they should fear. ‘The Jews—the natural branches— 
disbelieved and were not spared; is it in any way likely that you, 
if you disbelieve, will be spared when they were not—you who have 
not any natural right or claim to the position you now occupy?’ 


ov5é cou deloerat is the correct reading (with N ABC P mtn. pauc., Boh., 
Orig.-lat., &c.); either because the direct future seemed too strong or under 
the influence of the Latin (me forte nec tibi parcat Vulg. and Iren.-lat.) panes 
ov5é cov was read by DF GL &c., Syrr. Chrys. &c., then pe(cerat was changed 
into pelonra (min. pauc. and Chrys.) for the sake of the grammar, and found 
its way into the TR. 


22. The Apostle sums up this part of his argument by deducing 
from this instance the two sides of the Divine character. God is full 
of goodness (xpyarérns, cf. ii. 4) and loving-kindness towards man- 
kind, and that has been shown by His conduct towards those 
Gentiles who have been received into the Christian society. That 
goodness will always be shown towards them if they repose their 
confidence on it, and do not trust in their own merits or the 
privileged position they enjoy. On the other hand the treatment 
of the Jews shows the severity which also belongs to the character 
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of God; a severity exercised against them just because they trusted 
in themselves. God can show the same severity against the Gentiles 
and cut them off as well as the Jew. 


dnoropta and xpnororns should be read in the second part of the verse, 
with S A BC Orig. Jo.-Damasc. against the accusative of the Western and 
Syrian text. D has a mixed reading, dworopiay and xpnorérns: the as- 
similation was easier in the first word than in the second. The Ocod after 
xpnorérys is omitted by later MSS. with Clem.-Alex., Orig. from a desire 
for uniformity. 


édv émpetvys. The condition of their enjoying this goodness is 
that they trust in it, and not in their position. 

kat oJ: emphatic like the éy# of ver. 19 ‘ You too as well as the 

ews.’ 
} 23. St. Paul now turns from the warning to the Gentile Christians, 
which was to a certain extent incidental, to the main subject of the 
paragraph, the possibility of the return of the Jews to the Divine 
Kingdom; their grafting into the Divine stock. 

kal éketvor S€: ‘yes, and they too.’ 

24. This verse sums up the main argument. If God is so 
powerful that by a purely unnatural process (mapa vow) He can 
graft a branch of wild olive into a stock of the cultivated plant, so 
that it should receive nourishment from it; can He not equally well, 
nay far more easily, reingraft branches which have been cut off 
the cultivated olive into their own stock? The restoration of 
Israel is an easier process than the call of the Gentiles, 


The Merits of the Fathers. 


In what sense does St. Paul say that Israelites are holy because 
the stock from which they come is holy (ver. 16), that they are 
dyannrol dua tovs marépas (ver. 28)? He might almost seem to be 
taking up himself the argument he has so often condemned, that 
the descent of the Jews from Abraham is sufficient ground for 
their salvation. 

The greatness of the Patriarchs had become one of the common- 
places of Jewish Theology. For them the world was created (Apoc. 
Baruch, xxi. 24). They had been surrounded by a halo of myth 
and romance in popular tradition and fancy (see the note on iv. 3), 
and very early the idea seems to have prevailed that their virtues 
had a power for others as well as for themselves. Certainly Ezekiel 
in the interests of personal religion has to protest against some 
such view: ‘ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God’ (Ezek. xiv. 14). We know how this had 
developed by the time of our Lord, and the cry had arisen: ‘We 
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have Abraham for our father’ (see note on ii. 3). At a later date 
the doctrine of the merits of the Fathers had been developed 
into a system. As Israel was an organic body, the several 
members of which were closely bound together, the superfluous 
merits of the one part might be transferred to another. Of 
Solomon before he sinned it was said that he earned all by his 
own merit, after he sinned by the merit of the Fathers (Kohel 
rabba 60°). A comment on the words of Cant. i. 5 ‘I am black, 
but comely,’ closely resembles the dictum of St. Paul in ver. 18 
‘The congregation of Israel speaks: I am black through mine | 
own works, but dovely through the works of my fathers’ (Shemoth 
rabba, c. 23). So again: ‘Israel lives and endures, because it 
supports itself on the fathers’ (2d. c. 44). A very close parallel to 
the metaphor of ver. 17 f. is given by Wajjtkra rabba, c. 36 ‘As 
this vine supports itself on a trunk which is dry, while it is itself 
fresh and green, so Israel supports itself on the merit of the fathers, 
although they already sleep.’ So the merit of the fathers is a general 
possession of the whole people of Israel, and the protection of the 
whole people in the day of Redemption (Shemoth rabba, c. 44; 
Beresch rabba, c.70). So Pestkia 153% ‘The Holy One spake to 
Israel: My sons, if ye will be justified by Me in the judgement, 
make mention to Me of the merits of your fathers, so shall ye be 
justified before Me in the judgement” (see Weber, Al/syn. Theol. 
p. 280 f.). 

Now, although St. Paul lays great stress on the merits of the 
Fathers, it becomes quite clear that he had no such idea as this in 
his mind; and it is convenient to.put the developed Rabbinical 
idea side by side with his teaching in order to show at once the 
resemblance and the divergence of the two views. It is quite clear 
in the first place that the Jews will not be restored to the Kingdom 
on any ground but that of Faith; so ver. 23 «dv pn émipetvoor ti 
dmoria. And in the second place St. Paul is dealing (as becomes 
quite clear below) not with the salvation of individuals, but with 
the restoration of the nation as a whole. The merits of the Fathers 
are not then looked upon as the cause of Israel’s salvation, but as 
a guarantee that Israel will attain that Faith which is a necessary 
condition of their being saved. It is a guarantee from either of 
two points of view. So far as our Faith is God’s gift, and so far 
as we can ascribe to Him feelings of preference or affection for one 
race as opposed to another (and we can do so just as much as 
Scripture does), it is evidence that Israel has those qualities 
which will attract to it the Divine Love. Those qualities of the 
founders of the race, those national qualities which Israel inherits, 
and which caused it to be selected as the Chosen People, these it 
still possesses. And on the other side so far as Faith comes by 
human effort or character, so far that Faith of Abraham, for which 
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he was accounted righteous before God, is a guarantee that the 
same Faith can be developed in his descendants. After all it is 
because they are a religious race, clinging too blindly to their own 
views, that they are rejected, and not because they are irreligious. 
They have a zeal for God, if not according to knowledge. When 
the day comes that that zeal is enlisted in the cause of the Messiah, 
the world will be won for Christ; and that it will be so enlisted the 
sanctity and the deep religious instinct of the Jewish stock as 
exhibited by the Patriarchs is, if not certain proof, at any rate evi- 
. dence which appeals with strong moral force, 


MERCY TO ALL THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF GOD. 


XI. 25-36. All this ts the unfolding of a mystery. The 
whole world, both few and Gentile, shall enter the Kingdom; 
but a passing phase of disobedience has been allowed to the 
Fews now, as to the Gentiles in the past, that both alike, few 
as well as Gentile, may need and receive the Divine mercy 
(vv. 25-32). What a stupendous exhibition of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom (vv. 33-36)! 


*° But I must declare to you, my brethren, the purpose hitherta 
concealed, but now revealed in these dealings of God with His 
people. I must not leave you ignorant. I must guard you 
against self-conceit on this momentous subject. That hardening 
of heart which has come upon Israel is only partial and temporary. 
It is to last only until the full complement of the Gentiles has 
entered into Christ’s kingdom. * When this has come about then the 
whole people of Israel shall be saved. So Isaiah (lix. 20) described 
the expected Redeemer as one who should come forth from the 
Holy city and should remove impieties from the descendants of 
Jacob, and purify Israel: #7 he would in fact fulfil God’s covenant 
with His people, and that would imply, as Isaiah elsewhere explains 
(xxvii. 9), a time when God would forgive Israel’s sins. This is 
our ground for believing that the Messiah who has come will bring 
salvation to Israel, and that He will do it by exercising the Divine pre- 
rogative of forgiveness; if Israel now needs forgiveness this only 
makes us more confident of the truth of the prophecy. *In the 
Divine plan, according to which the message of salvation has been 
preached, the Jews are treated as enemies of God, that room may 
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be found for you Gentiles in the kingdom; tut this does not alter 
the fact that by the Divine principle of selection, they are still the 
beloved of the Lord, chosen for the sake of their ancestors, the 
Patriarchs. *God has showered upon them His blessings and 
called them to His privileges, and He never revokes the choice 
He has made. ° There is thus a parallelism between your case 
and theirs. You Gentiles were once disobedient to God. Now it 
has been Israel’s turn to be disobedient; and that disobedience has 
brought to you mercy. *'In like manner their present disobedience 
will have this result: that they too will be recipients of the same 
mercy that you have received. **And the reason for the dis- 
obedience may be understood in both cases, if we look to the final 
purpose. God has, as it were, locked up all mankind, first Gentiles 
and then Jews, in the prison-house of unbelief, that He may be able 
at last to show His mercy on all alike. 

5° When we contemplate a scheme like this spread out before us 
in vast panorama, how forcibly does it bring home to us the in- 
exhaustible profundity of that Divine mind by which it was planned! 
The decisions which issue from that mind and the methods by which 
it works are alike inscrutable to man. "Into the secrets of the 
Almighty none can penetrate. No counsellor stands at His ear to 
whisper words of suggestion. * Nothing in Him is derived from 
without so as to be claimed back again by its owner. * He is the 
source of all things. Through Him all things flow. He is the 
final cause to which all things tend. Praised for ever be His 
name! Amen. 


25-36. St. Paul’s argument is now drawing to a close. He has 
treated all the points that are necessary. He has proved that 
the rejection of Israel is not contrary to Divine justice or Divine 
promises. He has convicted Israel of its own responsibility. He 
has shown how historically the rejection of Israel had been the 
cause of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, and this has led to 
far-reaching speculation on the future of Israel and its ultimate 
restoration ; a future which may be hoped for in view of the spiritual 
character of the Jewish race and the mercy and power of God. 
And now he seems to see all the mystery of the Divine purpose 
unfolded before him, and he breaks away from the restrained and 
formal method of argument he has hitherto imposed upon himself. 
Just as when treating of the Resurrection, his argument passes into 
revelation, ‘ Behold, I tell you a mystery’ (1 Cor. xv. 51): so here 
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he declares not merely as the result of his argument, but as an 
authoritative revelation, the mystery of the Divine purpose. 

25. ob ydp Oédw Spas dyvoeiv: cf.i.13; 1 Cor. x.1; xii. 1; 2 Cor. 
i. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 13: a phrase used by St. Paul to emphasize 
something of especial importance which he wishes to bring home 
to his readers. It always has the impressive addition of ‘ brethren.’ 
The ydp connects the verse immediately with what precedes, but 
also with the general argument. St. Paul’s argument is like 
a ladder; each step follows from what precedes; but from time to 
time there are, as it were, resting-places which mark a definite 
point gained towards the end he has in view. 

7d puotipioy todro, On the meaning of ‘mystery’ in St. Paul 
see Lightfoot, Colossians, i. 26; Hatch, Zss. in Bibl. Gk. p. 57 ff. 
Just at the time when Christianity was spreading, the mysteries as 
professing to reveal something more than was generally known, 
especially about the future state, represented the most popular form 
of religion, and from them St. Paul borrows much of his phraseology. 
So in Col. i. 28, 1 Cor. ii. 6 we have reAeov, in Phil. iv. 12 
peprnua, in Eph. i. 13 odpayiterdac; so in Ign. Lphes. 12 Mavdov 
ovppvorat. But whereas among the heathen puornpiov was always 
used of a mystery concealed, with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. 
It is his mission to make known the Word of God, the mystery 
which has been kept silent from eternal ages, but has now been 
revealed to mankind (1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. iii. 3, 4; Rom. xvi. 25). 
This mystery, which has been declared in Christianity, is the eternal 
purpose of God to redeem mankind in Christ, and all that is im- 
plied in that. Hence it is used of the Incarnation (1 Tim. iii. 16), 
of the crucifixion of Christ (1 Cor. ii. 1, 7), of the Divine purpose 
to sum up all things in Him (Eph. i. 9), and especially of the 
inclusion of the Gentiles in the kingdom (Eph, iii. 3, 43; Col. i. 26, 
27; Rom. xvi. 25). Here it is used in a wide sense of the whole 
plan or scheme of redemption as revealed to St. Paul, by which 
Jews and Gentiles alike are to be included in the Divine Kingdom, 
and all things are working up, although in ways unseen and 
unknown, to that end. ; 

iva py) hire wap’ €aurots ppdvipoe: ‘that you may not be wise in 
your own conceits,’ i.e. by imagining that it is in any way through 
your own merit that you have accepted what others have refused: 
it has been part of the eternal purpose of God. 

év éavrois ought probably to be read with A B, Jo.-Damasc. instead of map" 

éavrotis NC DL &c., Chrys. &c., as the latter would probably be introduced 

from xii. 16. Both expressions occur in the LXX. Is. v. at of ovverot év 

éavrois, Prov. iii. 7 pr) to6c ppdvipos mapa ceauTO. 

mwpwots K.t.N.: ‘a hardening in part’ (cf. ék wépous 1 Cor. xii. 27). 
St. Paul asserts once more what he has constantly insisted on 
throughout this chapter, that this fall of the Jews is only partial 
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(cf. vv. 5, 7, 27), but here he definitely adds a point to which he 
~ has been working up in the previous section, that it is only tem- 
porary and that the limitation in time is ‘until all nations of the 
earth come into the kingdom’; cf. Luke xxi. 24 ‘and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 

76 TAHpopa tov é0vav: the full completed number, the comple- 
ment of the Gentiles, i.e. the Gentile world as a whole, just as in 
Ver. 12 76 7Ajpwya is the Jewish nation as a whole. 


There was a Jewish basis to these speculations on the completed number. 
Apoc. Baruch xxiii. 4 guia quando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra 
0s gui gignerentur, tunc numerata est multitudo eorum gud gignerentur, 
et numero illi pracparatus est locus ubi habitarent viventes et ubt custo- 
diventur mortuz, nisi ergo compleatur numerus praedictus 202 vivet creatura 

4 (5) Ezra ii. 40, 41 (where Jewish ideas underlie a Christian work) 
recipe, Ston, numerum tuum et conclude candidatos tuos, quit legem Domini 
compleverunt: filiorum tuorum, quos optabas, plenus est numerus: roga 
imperium Domini ut sanctificetur populus tuus qui vocatus est ab initio. 


eioé\0y was used almost technically of entering into the Kingdom 
or the Divine glory or life (cf. Matt. vii. 21; xviii. 8; Mark ix. 
43-47-), and so came to be used absolutely in the same sense 
(Matt. vii. 13; xxiii. 13; Luke xiii. 24). 

26. kat olrw: ‘and so,’ i.e. by the whole Gentile world coming 
into the kingdom and thus rousing the Jews to jealousy, cf. ver. 11 f. 
These words ought to form a new sentence and not be joined 
with the preceding, for the following reasons: (1) the reference of 
ovrw is to the sentence dypis od «7A. We must not therefore 
make otro ... cwOnoera coordinate with mapwos... yeyorey and 
subordinate to ér, for if we did so ovrw would be explained by 
the sentence with which it is coordinated, and this is clearly not 
St. Paul’s meaning. He does not mean that Israel will be saved 
because it is hardened. (2) The sentence, by being made in- 
dependent, acquires much greater emphasis and force. 

mas “lopand. In what sense are these words used? (1) The 
whole context shows clearly that it is the actual Israel of history 
that is referred to. This is quite clear from the contrast with 1d 
mAnpopa tev éOvav in ver. 25, the use of the term Israel in the same 
verse, and the drift of the argument in wv. 17-24. It cannot be 
interpreted either of the spiritual Israel, as by Calvin, or the 
remnant according to the election of grace, or such Jews as believe, 
or all who to the end of the world shall turn unto the Lord. 

(2) mas must be taken in the proper meaning of the word: 
‘Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation,’ and not as necessarily in- 
cluding every individual Israelite. Cf. 1 Kings xii, 1 kal cime 
Sapouwd mpds mdvra “lopayd: 2 Chron. xii. 1 éyxaréhime ras évrohas 
Kuplov kal was lopand per’ adrod: Dan. ix. 11 kat rs ‘lopand mapéByoar 
rev réuoy gov Kai €€kAwvav Tod py axovoat THs Povas gov, 
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ow0hoerat: ‘shall attain the ocwrypia of the Messianic age by 
being received into the Christian Church’: the Jewish conception 
of the Messianic cwrnpia being fulfilled by the spiritual cwrnpia of 
Christianity. Cf. x. 13. 

So the words of St. Paul mean simply this. The people of 
Israel as a nation, and no longer dé pépovs, shall be united with 
the Christian Church. They do not mean that every Israelite shal] 
finally be saved. Of final salvation St. Paul is not now thinking, 
nor of God’s dealings with individuals, nor does he ask about those 
who are already dead, or who will die before this salvation of 
Israel is attained. He is simply considering God’s dealings with 
the nation as a whole. As elsewhere throughout these chapters, 
St. Paul is dealing with peoples and classes of men. He looks 
forward in prophetic vision to a time when the whole earth, 
including the kingdoms of the Gentiles (76 mAnpopa trav Over) and 
the people of Israel (mas "Iopand), shall be united in the Church of 
God. 

26, 27. xaas yéypanmtar. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. lix. 20, the concluding words being added from Is. 
xxvii. 9. The quotation is free: the only important change, how- 
ever, is the substitution of ée Sudv for the évexey Stay of the LXX. 
The Hebrew reads ‘and a Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob.’ The variation 
apparently comes from Ps, xiii. 7, li. 7 (LXX) ris dace éke Sidv 7d 
gaTnptoy Tod "Iopana ; 

The passage occurs in the later portion of Isaiah, just where the 
Prophet dwells most fully on the high spiritual destinies of Israel ; 
and its application to the Messianic kingdom is in accordance with 
the spirit of the original and with Rabbinic interpretation. St. Paul 
uses the words to imply that the Redeemer, who is represented by 
the Prophets as coming from Zion, and is therefore conceived by 
him as realized in Christ, will in the end redeem the whole of Israel. 
The passage, as quoted, implies the complete purification of Israel 
from their iniquity by the Redeemer and the forgiveness of their 
sins by God. 

In these speculations St. Paul was probably strongly influenced, 
at any rate as to their form, by Jewish thought. The Rabbis con- 
nected these passages with the Messiah: cf. Tract. Sanhedrin, f. 
98. 1 ‘R. Jochanan said: When thou shalt see the time in which 
many troubles shall come like a river upon Israel, then expect the 
Messiah himself as says Is. lix. 19.’ Moreover a universal restora- 
tion of Israel was part of the current Jewish expectation. All 
Israel should be collected together. There was to be a kingdom 
in Palestine, and in order that Israel as a whole might share in 
this there was to be a general resurrection. Nor was the belief in 
the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles without parallei, 
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Although later Judaism entirely denied all hope to the Gentiles, 

- much of the Judaism of St. Paul’s day still maintained the O. T. 
belief (Is. xiv. 2; Ixvi. 12, 19-21; Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14, 27). So 
Enoch xc. 33 ‘And all that had been destroyed and dispersed and 
all the beasts of the field and all the birds of the heaven assembled 
in that house, and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great joy 
because they were all good and had returned to his house.’ Orae. 
Stbyll. iti. 710 f. cat rére 3) vioo maca modes 7 epéovow.. . Sede, 
mecovtes Amavres ent xOovi Aico@perba abdvarov Bacidja, Ocdv péyav 
dévady re, Ps. Sol, xvii. 33-35 ‘And he shall purge Jerusalem and 
make it holy, even as it was in the days of old, so that the nations 
may come from the ends of the earth to see his glory, bringing as 
gifts her sons that had fainted, and may see the glory of the Lord, 
wherewith God hath glorified her.’ The centre of this kingdom 
will be Jerusalem (compare the extract given above), and it is 
perhaps influenced by these conceptions that St. Paul in ix. 26 
inserts the word ‘there’ and here reads é« Sua». If this be so, it 
shows how, although using so much of the forms and language of 
current conceptions, he has spiritualized just as he has broadened 
them. Gal. iv. 26 shows that he is thinking of a Jerusalem which 
is above, very different from the purified earthly Jerusalem of the 
Rabbis; and this enables us to see how here also a spiritual 
conception underlies much of his language. 

6 pudpevos: Jesus as the Messiah. Cf. 1 Thess. i. 10. 

27. kal airy x.t.A.: ‘and whensoever I forgive their sins then 
shall my side of the covenant I have made with them be fulfilled.’ 

28. kata pév 1d edayyédvov: ‘as regards the Gospel order, the 
principles by which God sends the’Gospel into the world.’ This 
verse sums up the argument of wv. 11-24. 

€x@poi: treated by God as enemies and therefore shut off from 
Him. 

Sv Spas: ‘for your sake, in order that you by their exclusion 
may be brought into the Messianic Kingdom,’ 

kata 8é thy éxdoyyy: ‘as regards the principle of election :’ 
“because they are the chosen race.’ That this is the meaning is 
shown by the fact that the word is parallel to evayyévov. It cannot 
mean here, as in wv. 5, 6, ‘as regards the elect,’ i.e. the select 
remnant. It gives the grounds upon which the chosen people were 
beloved. With dyamnrol, cf. ix. 25; the quotation there probably 
suggested the word. 

Sid Tos watépas: cf. ix. 4; xi. 16 f.: ‘for the sake of the Patri- 
archs’ from whom the Israelites have sprung and who were well- 
pleasing to God. 

29. St. Paul gives the reason for believing that God will not 
desert the people whom. He has called, and chosen, and on whom 
He has showered His Divine blessings. It lies in the unchangeable 

Zz 
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nature of God: He does not repent Him of the choice that He has 
made. 

éperapédnta: 2 Cor. vii. 10. The Divine gifts, such as have 
been enumerated in ix. 4, 5, and such as God has showered upon 
the Jews, bear the impress of the Giver. As He is not one who 
will ever do that for which He will afterwards feel compunction, 
His feelings of mercy towards the Jews will never change. 

# kMjots: the calling to the Kingdom. 

30. The grounds for believing that God does not repent for the 
gifts that He has given may be gathered from the parallelism 
between the two cases of the Jews and the Gentiles, in one of which 
His purpose has been completed, in the other not so. The Gentile 
converts were disobedient once, as St. Paul has described at length 
in the first chapter, but yet God has now shown pity on them, and 
to accomplish this He has taken occasion from the disobedience of 
the Jews: the same purpose and the same plan of providence may 
be seen also in the case of the Jews. God’s plan is to make dis- 
obedience an opportunity of showing mercy. The disobedience 
of the Jews, like that of the Gentiles, had for its result the manifesta- 
tion of the mercy of God. 

The épets shows that this verse is written, as is all this chapter, 
with the thought of Gentile readers prominently before the writer’s 
mind. 

81. 7O Guetépw édéer: ‘by that same mercy which was shown to 
you.’ Ifthe Jews had remained true to their covenant God would 
have been able on His side merely to exhibit fidelity to the 
covenant, As they have however been disobedient, they equally 
with the Gentiles are recipients of the Divine mercy. These words 
TO tuerép@ edéee GO with edenOadot, cf. Gal. ii. 10; 2 Cor. xii. 7, as is 
shown by the parallelism of the two clauses 


viv 8€ rendre tT TovTev dmebeia 
ae ee 
TO tperepm eect tva Kat adrot viv édenbados 


This parallelism of the clauses may account for the presence of 
the second viv with éden4ox, which should be read with 8 B D, Boh., 
Jo. Damasc. It was omitted by Syrian and some Western authorities 
(AEFG, &c. Vulg. Syrr. Arm, Aeth., Orig.-lat. rell.) because it 
seemed hardly to harmonize with facts. The authorities for it 
are too varied for it to be an accidental insertion arising from a 
repetition of the previous viv. 

32. St. Paul now generalizes from these instances the character 
of God’s plan, and concludes his argument with a maxim which 
solves the riddle of the Divine action. There is a Divine purpose 
in the sin of mankind described in i. 18-iii, 20; there is a Divine 
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purpose in the faithlessness of the Jews. The object of both alike 
is to give occasion for the exhibition of the Divine mercy. If God 
has shut men up in sin it is only that He may have an oppor- 
tunity of showing His compassion. So in Gal. iii. 22 ddda ow- 
éxheioev 1) ypadn Ta mavra bd duapriay, va H émayyeAla éx mictews Ingod 
Xpirrod S067 rois morevovat, the result of sin is represented as being 
to give the occasion for the fulfilment of the promise and the 
mission of the Messiah. All God’s dealings with the race are in 
accordance with His final purpose. However harsh they may 
seem, when we contemplate the final end we can only burst forth 
into thankfulness to God. 

auvexheice yap & Ocds: cf. i. 24 f., and see below, p. 347. 

ouvéxhetoe: Ps, Ixxviii [Ixxvii]. 62 ‘He gave his people over 
unto the sword (ouvékdewev cis poudaiar).’ Used with the pregnant 
sense of giving over so that there can be no escape. 

tovs mdvtas. Not necessarily every single individual, but all looked 
at collectively, as the mAnpwpa ray e6vev and ras Iopand. All the classes 
into which the world may be divided, Jew and Gentile alike, will be 
admitted into the Messianic Kingdom or God’s Church. The 
reference is not here any more than elsewhere to the final salvation 
of every individual. 

83. St. Paul has concluded his argument. He has vindicated 
the Divine justice and mercy. He has shown how even the reign 
of sin leads to a beneficent result. And now, carried away by the 
contrast between the apparent injustice and the real justice of God, 
having demonstrated that it is our knowledge and not His goodness 
that is at fault when we criticize Him, he bursts forth in a great 
ascription of praise to Him, declaring the unfathomable character 
of His wisdom. 

We may notice that this description of the Divine wisdom re- 
presents not so much the conclusion of the argument as the assump- 
tion that underlies it. It is because we believe in the infinite 
character of the Divine power and love that we are able to argue 
that if in one case unexpectedly and wonderfully His action has 
been justified, therefore in other cases we may await the result, 
resting in confidence on His wisdom. 

Marcion’s text, which had omitted everything between x. 5 and xi. 34 (sce 
on ch. x) here resumes. Tert. quotes vv. 32, 33 as follows: 0 profundum 
divitiarum et sapientiae Dei, et ininvestigabiles viae eius, omitting xat 
ydoews and ws avetepedynta ta xpiyara airov. Then follow vv. 34, 35 
without any variation, On ver. 36 we know nothing, See Zahn, p. 518. 


Bd00s: ‘inexhaustible wealth.’ Cf. Prov. xviii. 3 Bddos kako», 
troubles to which there is no bottom. The three genitives that 
follow are probably coordinate ; mAotrov means the wealth of the 
Divine grace, cf. x. 12; copias and yrdoeas are to be distinguished 
as meaning the former, a broad and comprehensive survey of things 
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in their special relations, what we call Philosophy; the latter an 
intuitive penetrating perception of particular truths (see Lft. on 
Volei. 9). 

ee ee Prov. xxv. 3, Sym.; and perhaps Jer. xvii. 9, Sym. 
(Field, Hexapla, ii. 617), ‘unsearchable’; xpipara, not judicial de- 
cisions, but judgements on the ways and plans of life. Cf. Ecclus. 
XVii. 12 SeaOneny aldvos Cornoev pet aitGv, kal Ta Kpipata adtov Umédergev 
avrois. 

éve&tyxviagrou: ‘that cannot be traced out,’ Eph. iii. 8; Job v. 9; 
ix. 10; xxxiv. 24. This passage seems to have influenced 1 Clem. 
Rom. xx. 5 a8vocov re dveEiyviacra .. . . ovvexerat TpooTaypact. : 

84. tis yap é€yvw x.t.A. This is taken from Is. xl. 13, varying 
only very slightly from the LXX. It is quoted also 1 Cor. ii. 16. 

35. 4 Tis mpodduxer aiTa, kal dvtamodo0jcerar aito; taken from 
Jobxli. 11, but not the LXX, which reads (ver. 2) ris dyrerpceral pot Kat 
brouevet; The Hebrew (RV.) reads, ‘ Who hath first given unto me 
that I should repay him?’ It is interesting to notice that the only 
other quotation in St. Paul which varies very considerably from the 
LXX is also taken from the book of Job (1 Cor. iii. 19, cf. Job v. 13), 
see p. 302, This verse corresponds to 4 Bdéos mAovrov. ‘So rich 
are the spiritual gifts of God, that none can make any return, and 
He needs no recompense for what, He gives.’ 

86. God needs no recompense, for all things that are exist in 
Him, all things come to man through Him, and to Him all return. 
He is the source, the agent, and the final goal of all created things 
and all spiritual life. 

Many commentators have attempted to find in these words 
a reference to the work of the different persons of the Trinity (see 
esp. Liddon, who restates the argument in the most successful 
form). But (1) the prepositions do not suit this interpretation : 
Sv adtoG indeed expresses the attributes of the Son, but eis abrév 
can not naturally or even possibly be used of the Spirit. (2) The 
whole argument refers to a different line of thought. It is the 
relation of the Godhead as a whole to the universe and to created 
things. God (not necessarily the Father) is the source and inspirer 
and goal of all things. 


This fundamental assumption of the infinite character of the Divine 
wisdom was one which St. Paul would necessarily inherit from Judaism. 
It is expressed most clearly and definitely in writings produced immediately 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when the pious Jew who still preserved a belief 
in the Divine favour towards Israel could find no hope or solution of the 
problem but in a tenacious adherence to what he could hold only by faith. 
God’s ways are deeper and more wonderful than man could ever understand 
or fathom: only this was certain—that there was a Divine purpose of love 
towards Israel which would be shown in God’s own time. There are many 
resemblances to St. Paul, not only in thought but in expression. Afpoc. 
Baruch xiv. 8, 9 Sed quis, Dominator Domine, assequetur tudicium tuum? 
aut quis investigabit profundum viae tuae? aut quis supputabit gravitatem 
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semitae tuae? aut quis poterit cogitare consiltum tuum incomprehensibile§ 
aut quis unguam ex natis inveniet principium aut finem sapientiae tuae?... 
xx. 4 et tunc ostendam tibe iudicium virtutis meae, et vias (in \investigabiles 
++.Xxi. 10 ¢u enim solus es vivens immortalis et [in\investigabilis et 
numerum hominum nostd.. . liv. 12, 13 ecquis enim assimilabitur in mira- 
bilibus tuis, Deus, aut quis comprehendet cogitationem tuam profundam 
vitae? Quia tu consilio tuo gubernas omnes creaturas quas creavit dextera 
tua, et tu omnem fontem lucts apud te constituist, et thesaurum sapientiae 
subtus thronum tuum praeparaste .. .\xxv quis assimilabitur, Domine, boni- 
talt tuae? est enim incomprehensibilis. Aut quis scrutabitur miserationes 
tuas, quae sunt infinitae? aut quis comprehendet intelligentiam tuam? aut 
quis poterit consonare cogitationes mentis tuae? 4 Ezra v. 34 torquent me 
renes met per omnem horam guaerentem apprehendere semitam Altissimé et 
tnvestigare partem iudictt ecus. et dixit ad me Non potes... 40 et dixit ad 
me Quomodo non potes facere unum de his quae dicta sunt, sic non poterés 
invenire tudicium meum aut finem caritatis quam populo promist. 


The Argument of Romans IX-X1I, 


In the summary that has been given (pp. 269-275) of the various 
opinions which have been held concerning the theology of this 
section, and especially of ch. ix, it will have been noticed that 
almost all commentators, although they differed to an extraordinary 
degree in the teaching which they thought they had derived from 
the passage, agreed in this, that they assumed that St. Paul was 
primarily concerned with the questions that were exercising their 
own minds, as to the conditions under which grace is given to man, 
and the relation of the human life to the Divine will. Throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a small number of com- 
mentators are distinguished from the general tendency by laying 
stress on the fact that both in the ninth and in the eleventh chapter, 
it is not the lot of the individual that is being considered, nor 
eternal salvation, but that the object of the Apostle is to explain 
the rejection of the Jews as a nation; that he is therefore dealing 
with nations, not individuals, and with admission to the Christian 
Church as representing the Messianic owrnpia and not directly with 
the future state of mankind. This view is very ably represented by 
the English philosopher Locke; it is put forward in a treatise which 
has been already referred to by Beyschlag (p. 275) and forms the 
basis of the exposition of the Swiss commentator Oltramare, who 
puts the position very shortly when he says that St. Paul is speaking 
not of the scheme of election or of election in itself, but ‘ of God’s 
plan for the salvation of mankind, a plan which proceeded on the 
principle of election.’ Rulewerss 

It is true that commentators who have adopted this view (in 
particular Beyschlag) have pressed it too far, and have used it tc 
explain or explain away passages to which it will not apply 3 but it 
undoubtedly represents the main lines of the Apostle’s argument 
and his purpose throughout these chapters. In order to estimate 
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his point of view our starting-point must be the conclusion he 
arrives at. This, as expressed at the end of ch. xi, is that God 
wishes to show His mercy upon all alike; that the world as a whole, 
the fulness of the Gentiles and all Israel, will come into the Messianic 
Kingdom and be saved; that the realization of this end is a mystery 
which has now been revealed, and that all this shows the greatness 
of the Divine wisdom ; a wisdom which is guiding all things to their 
final consummation by methods and in ways which we can only 
partially follow. 

The question at issue which leads St. Paul to assert the Divine 
purpose is the fact which at this time had become apparent ; Israel 
as a nation was rejected from the Christian Church. If faith in 
the Messiah was to be the condition of salvation, then the mass of 
the Jews were clearly excluded. The earlier stages of the argu- 
ment have been sufficiently explained. St. Paul first proves (ix. 
6-29) that in this rejection God had been neither untrue to His 
promise nor unjust. He then proves (ix. 30-x. 13) that the Israelites 
were themselves guilty, for they had rejected the Messiah, although 
they had had full and complete knowledge of His message, and 
full warning. But yet there is a third aspect from which the 
rejection of Israel may be regarded—that of the Divine purpose. 
What has been the result of this rejection of Israel? It has led to 
the calling of the Gentiles,—this is an historical fact, and guided 
by it we can see somewhat further into the future. Here is 
a case where St. Paul can remember how different had been the 
result of his own failure from what he hadexpected. He can appeal 
to his own experience. There was a day, still vividly before his 
mind, when in the Pisidian Antioch, full of bitterness and a sense 
of defeat, he had uttered those memorable words ‘ from henceforth 
we will goto the Gentiles.’ This had seemed at the moment a con- 
fession that his work was not being accomplished. Now he can see 
the Divine purpose fulfilled in the creation of the great Gentile 
churches, and arguing from his own experience in this one case, 
where God's purpose has been signally vindicated, he looks 
forward into the future and believes that, by ways other than we 
can follow, God is working out that eternal purpose which is part 
of the revelation he has to announce, the reconciliation of the world 
to Himself in Christ. He concludes therefore with this ascription 
of praise to God for His wisdom and mercy, emphasizing the 
belief which is at once the conclusion and the logical basis of his 
argument. 


St. Paul's Philosophy of History. 


The argument then of this section of the Epistle is not a dis- 
cussion of the principles on which grace is given to mankind, but 
a philosophy of Histary, In the short concluding doxology ta 
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the Epistlek—a conclusion which sums up the thought which 
underlies so much of the previous argument—St. Paul speaks of 
the mystery which has been kept silent in eternal times, but is 
now revealed, ‘the Counsel,’ as Dr. Hort (in Lft. Bidhical Essays, 
P- 325) expresses it, ‘of the far-seeing God, the Ruler of ages or 
periods, by which the mystery kept secret from ancient times is 
laid open in the Gospel for the knowledge and faith of all nations.’ 
So again in Eph. i. 4-11 he speaks of the foreknowledge and plan 
which God had before the foundation of the world; a plan which 
has now been revealed: the manifestation of His goodness to 
all the nations of the world. St. Paul therefore sees a plan or 
purpose in history; in fact he has a philosophy of History. The 
characteristics of this theory we propose shortly to sum up. 

(1) From Rom. v. 12 ff. we gather that St. Paul divides history 
into three periods represented typically by Adam, Moses, Christ, 
excluding the period before the Fall, which may be taken to typify 
an ideal rather than to describe an actual historical period. Of these 
the first period represents a state not of innocence but of ignorance, 
‘Until the Law, i. e. from Adam to Moses, sin was in the world; 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law.’ It is a period which 
might be represented to us by the most degraded savage tribes. 
If sin represents failure to attain an ideal, they are sinful; but if 
sin represents guilt, they cannot be condemned, or at any rate only 
to a very slight degree and extent. Now if God deals with 
men in such a condition, how does He do so? The answer is, by 
the Revelation of Law; in the case of the Jewish people, by 
the Revelation of the Mosaic Law.. Now this revelation of Law, 
with the accompanying and implied idea of judgement, has 
fulfilled certain functions. It has in the first place convicted man 
of sin; it has shown him the inadequacy of his life and conduct. 
‘For I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not lust.’ It has taught him the difference between right and 
wrong, and made him feel the desire for a higher life. And so, 
secondly, it has been the schoolmaster leading men to Christ. It 
has been the method by which mankind has been disciplined, by 
which they have been gradually prepared and educated. And 
thirdly, Law has taught men their weakness. ‘The ideal is there; 
the desire to attain it is there; a struggle to attain it begins, and 
that struggle convinces us of our own weakness and of the power of 
sin over us. We not only learn a need for higher ideals; we learn 
also the need we have for a more powerful helper. This is the 
discipline of Law, and it prepares the way for the higher and 
fuller revelation of the Gospel. 

These three stages are represented for us typically, and most 
clearly in the history of the Jewish dispensation. Even here of 
course there is an element of inexactness in them. There wag 
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a knowledge of right and wrong before Moses, there was an 
increase in knowledge after him; but yet the stages do definitely 
exist. And they may be found also running through the whole of 
history; they are not confined to the Jewish people. The stage of 
primitive ignorance is one through which presumably every race 
of men has passed; some in fact have not yet passed beyond it: 
but there has been progress upwards, and the great principle 
which has accompanied and made possible that progress is Law. 
The idea of Law in St. Paul is clearly not exhausted in the Jewish 
law, although that of course is the highest example of it. All 
peoples have been under law in some form. It is a great holy 
beneficent principle, but yet it is one which may become a burden. 
It is represented by the law of the conscience; it is witnessed by 
the moral judgements which men have in all ages passed on one 
another ; itis embodied in codes and ordinances and bodies of law ; 
it is that in fact which distinguishes for men the difference between 
right and wrong. The principle has worked, or is working, 
among mankind everywhere, and is meant to be the preparation of, 
as it creates the need for, the highest revelation, that of the Gospel. 
(2) These three stages represent the first point in St. Paul’s 
scheme of history. A second point is the idea of Election or 
Selection, or rather that of the ‘ Purpose of God which worketh 
by Selection.’ God did not will to redeem mankind ‘by a nod 
as He might have done, for that, as Athanasius puts it, would be to 
undo the work of creation; but He accepts the human conditions 
which He has created and uses them that the world may work out 
its own salvation. So, as St. Paul feels, He has selected Israel to 
be His chosen people; they have become the depositary of Divine 
truth and revelation, that through them, when the fulness of time 
has come, the world may receive Divine knowledge. This is clearly 
the conception underlying St. Paul’s teaching, and looking back from 
the vantage ground of History we can see how true it is. To use 
modern phraseology, an ‘ethical monotheism’ has been taught the 
world through the Jewish race and through it alone. And St. Paul’s 
principle may be extended further. He himself speaks of the ‘ fulness 
of time,’ and it is no unreal philosophy to believe that the purpose 
of God has shown itself in selecting other nations also for excel- 
lence in other directions, in art, in commerce, in science, in states- 
manship; that the Roman Empire was built up in order to 
create a sphere in which the message of the Incarnation might 
work; that the same purpose has guided the Church in the 
centuries which have followed. An historian like Renan would 
tell us that the freer development of the Christian Church was only 
made possible by the fall of Jerusalem and the divorce from 
Judaism. History tells us how the Arian persecutions occasioned 
the conversion of the Goths, and how the division of the Church 
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at the schism of East and West, or at the time of the Reformation, 
occasioned new victories for Christianity. Again and again an event 
which to contemporaries must have seemed disastrous has worked 
out beneficially ; and so, guided by St. Paul’s example, we learn to 
trust in that Divine wisdom and mercy which in some cases where 
we can follow its track has been so deeply and unexpectedly 
vindicated, and which is by hypothesis infinite in power and 
wisdom and knowledge. 

(3) These then are two main points in St. Paul’s teaching ; first, 
the idea of gradual progress upwards implied in the stages of Adam, 
Moses, Christ; secondly, the idea of a purpose running through 
history, a purpose working by means of Selection. But to what 
end? The end is looked at under a twofold aspect; it is the 
completion of the Messianic Kingdom, and the exhibition of the 
Divine mercy. In describing the completion of the Messianic 
Kingdom, St. Paul uses, as in all his eschatological passages, the 
forms and phrases of the Apocalyptic literature of his time, but 
reasons have been given for thinking that he interpreted them, at 
any rate to a certain extent, in a spiritual manner. There is per- 
haps a further difficulty, or at any rate it may be argued that St. Paul 
is mistaken as regards the Jews, in that he clearly expected that at 
some time not very remote they would return to the Messianic King- 
dom; yet nothing has yet happened which makes this expectation 
any more probable. We may argue in reply that so far as there 
was any mistaken expectation, it was of the nearness of the last times, 
and that the definite limit fixed by St. Paul, ‘until the fulness of the 
Gentiles come in,’ has not yet been reached. But it is better to 
go deeper, and to ask whether it is not the case that the rejection 
of the Jews now as then fulfils a purpose in the Divine plan? 
The well-known answer to the question, ‘ What is the chief argu- 
ment for Christianity ?’—‘ the Jews ’—reminds us of the continued 
existence of that strange race, living as sojourners among men, 
the ever-present witnesses to a remote past which is connected by 
our beliefs intimately with the present. By their traditions to 
which they cling, by the O. T. Scriptures which they preserve by 
an independent chain of evidence, by their hopes, and by their 
highest aspirations, they are a living witness to the truth of that 
which they reject. They have their purpose still to fulfil in the 
Divine plan. 

St. Paul’s final explanation of the purpose of God—the exhi- 
bition of the Divine mercy—suggests the solution of another class 
of questions. In all such speculations there is indeed a difficulty, 
—the constant sense of the limitations of human language as 
applied to what is Divine; and St. Paul wishes us to feel these 
limitations, for again and again he uses such expressions as 
‘I speak as a man.’ But yet granting this, the thought does 
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supply a solution of many problems. Why does God allow sin? 
Why does He shut up men under sin? It is that ultimately He 
may exhibit the depths of His Divine mercy. We may feel that 
some such scheme of the course of history as was sketched out 
above explains for us much that is difficult, but yet we always 
come back to an initial question, Why does God allow such a state 
of affairs to exist? We may grant that it comes from the free-will 
of man; but if God be almighty He must have created man with 
that free-will. We may speak of His limitation of His own powers, 
and of His Redemption of man without violating the conditions of 
human life and nature; but if He be almighty, it is quite clear 
that He could have prevented all sin and misery by a single act. 
What answer can we make? We can only say, as St. Paul does, 
that it is that He may reveal the Divine mercy; if man had not been 
created so as to need this mercy, we should never have known the 
Love of God as revealed in His Son. That is the farthest that 
our speculations may legitimately go. 

(4) But one final question. What evidence does St. Paul give 
for a belief in the Divine purpose in history? It is twofold. On 
the one hand, within the limited circle of our own knowledge or 
experience, we can see that things have unexpectedly and wonder- 
fully worked out so as to indicate a purpose. That was St. Paul’s 
experience in the preaching to the Gentiles. Where we have more 
perfect knowledge and can see the end, there we see God’s purpose 
working. And on the other hand our hypothesis is a God of 
infinite power and wisdom. If we have faith in this intellectual 
conception, we believe that, where we cannot understand, our failure 
arises from the limitations not of God’s power and will, but of our 
own intelligence. 

An illustration may serve to bring this home. We can read 
in such Jewish books as 4 Ezra or the Apocalypse of Baruch the 
bewilderment and confusion of mind of a pious Jew at the fall 
of Jerusalem. Every hope and aspiration that he had seems 
shattered. But looked at from the point of view of Christianity, 
and the wider development of Christianity, that was an inevitable 
and a necessary step in the progress of the Church. If we believe 
in a Divine purpose in history, we can see it working here quite 
clearly. Yet to many a contemporary the event must have been 
inexplicable. We can apply the argument to our time. In the 
past, where we can trace the course of events, we have evidence of 
the working of a Divine purpose, and so in the present, where so 
much is obscure and dark, we can believe that there is still a Divine 
purpose working, and that all the failures and misfortunes and 
rebuffs of the time are yet steps towards a higher end. EZ? dixit 
ad me: Initio terrent orbis et antequam starent exitus saecult..., et 
enieguam investigarentur praesentes anni, et antequam abalienarentur 
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eorum gui nunc peccant adinventiones et consignatt essent qui fide 
thesaurtzaverunt: tune cogitavi et facia suni per me solum et non 
per alium, ul et finis per me et non per alium (4 Ezra vi. 1-6). 


Lhe Salvation of the Individual. Free-will and 
Predestination. 


While the ‘ Nationalist’ interpretation of these chapters has been 
adopted, it has at the same time been pointed out that, although it 
correctly represents St. Paul’s line of argument, it cannot be legiti- 
mately used as it has been to evade certain difficulties which have 
been always felt as to his language. St. Paul’s main line of argu- 
ment applies to nations and peoples, but it is quite clear that the 
language of ix. 19-23 applies and is intended to apply equally to 
individuals. Further it is impossible to say, as Beyschlag does, that 
there is no idea in the Apostle’s mind of a purpose before time. It 
is God’s purpose ‘before the foundation of the world’ which is 
being expounded. And again, it is quite true to say that the 
election is primarily an election to privilege; yet there is a very 
intimate connexion between privilege and eternal salvation, and 
the language of ix. 22, 23 ‘fitted unto destruction,’ ‘ prepared unto 
glory,’ cannot be limited to a merely earthly destiny. Two ques- 
tions then still remain to be answered. What theory is implied 
in St. Paul’s language concerning the hope and future of individuals 
whether Christian or unbelievers, and what theory is implied as to 
the relation between Divine foreknowledge and human free-will? ’ 

We have deliberately used the expression ‘what theory is 
implied?’; for St. Paul never formally discusses either of these 
questions ; he never gives a definite answer to either, and on both 
he makes statements which appear inconsistent. Future salvation 
is definitely connected with privilege, and the two are often 
looked at as effect and cause. ‘If while we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much 
more being reconciled shall we be saved by His life’ (v. 10). 
‘Whom He called, them He also justified: and whom He justified, 
them He also glorified’ (viii. 30). But, although the assurance of 
hope is given by the Divine call, it is not irrevocable. ‘ By their 
unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest by thy faith. Be 
not highminded, but fear: for if God spared not the natural 
branches, neither will He spare thee’ (xi. 20, 21). Nor again is 
future salvation to be confined to those who possess external 
privileges. The statement is laid down, in quite an unqualified 
way, that ‘glory and honour and peace’ come ‘to everyone that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek” (ii. 1o), 
Again, there ig no definite and unqualified statement either in 
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support of or against universalism; on the one side we have 
statements such as those in a later Epistle (1 Tim. ii. 4) ‘God our 
Saviour, who willeth that all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth’; or again, ‘He has shut allup to disobedience, 
but that He might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32). On the 
other side there is a strong assertion of ‘ wrath in the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgement of God, who will render 
to every man according to his works;... unto them that are fac- 
tious and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, wrath and 
indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
worketh evil’ (ii. 5-9). St. Paul asserts both the goodness and the 
severity of God. He does not attempt to reconcile them, nor need 
we. He lays down very clearly and definitely the fact of the Divine 
judgement, and he brings out prominently three characteristics of it: 
that it is in accordance with works, or perhaps more correctly on 
the basis of works, that is of a man’s whole life and career; that it 
will be exercised by a Judge of absolute impartiality,—there is no 
respect of persons; and that it is in accordance with the oppor- 
tunities which a man has enjoyed. For the rest we must leave the 
solution, as he would have done, to that wisdom and knowledge 
and mercy of God of which he speaks at the close of the eleventh 
chapter. 

There is an equal inconsistency in St. Paul’s language regarding 
Divine sovereignty and human responsibility. Ch. ix implies argu- 
ments which take away Free-will; ch. x is meaningless without the 
presupposition of Free-will. And such apparent inconsistency of 
language and ideas pervades all St. Paul’s Epistles. ‘ Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure’ (Phil. ii. 12,13). Contrast again ‘God gave 
them up unto a reprobate mind,’ and ‘wherefore thou art without 
excuse’ (Rom. i. 18; ii. 1). Now two explanations of this language 
are possible. It may be held (as does Fritzsche, see p. 275) that 
St. Paul is unconscious of the inconsistency, and that it arises 
from his inferiority in logic and philosophy, or (as Meyer) that he 
is in the habit of isolating one point of view, and looking at the 
question from that point of view alone. This latter view is correct ; 
or rather, for reasons which will be given below, it can be held and 
stated more strongly. The antinomy, if we may call it so, of 
chaps. ix and x is one which is and must be the characteristic 
of all religious thought and experience. 

(1) That St. Paul recognized the contradiction, and held it 
consciously, may be taken as proved by the fact that his view 
was shared by that sect of the Jews among whom he had been 
brought up, and was taught in those schools in which he had 
been instructed. Josephus tells us that the Pharisees attributed 
everything to Fate and God, but that yet the choice of right and 
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wrong lay with men (Sapioaior . .. eluappévg re Kal Ged mpocdrrovas 
mavta kai Td pev mpdrrew ra dikaia, kat pn, Kata Td TEloTov em Tois 
GrOparors KeicOar, BonBeiv S€ els Exactov cai riy eluappérny B. J. IL. 
vii. 14; comp. An/. XIII. v. 9; XVIII. i. 3): and so in Pirgé A both, 
iii, 24 (p. 73 ed. Taylor) ‘Everything is foreseen; and free-will 
is given: and the world is judged by grace; and everything is 
according to work.’ (See also Ps. Sol. ix. 7 and the note on 
Free-will in Ryle and James’ edition, p. 96, to which all the above 
references are due.) St. Paul then was only expanding and giving 
greater meaning to the doctrine in which he had been brought up. 
He had inherited it but he deepened it. He was more deeply con- 
scious of the mercy of God in calling him; he felt more deeply the 
certainty of the Divine protection and guidance. And yet the 
sense of personal responsibility was in an equal degree intensified. 
‘But I press forward, if so be I may apprehend, seeing that also 
I was apprehended by Christ’ (Phil. iii. 12). 

(2) Nor again is any other solution consistent with the reality 
of religious belief. Religion, at any rate a religion based on 
morality, demands two things. To satisfy our intellectual belief 
the God whom we believe in must be Almighty, i.e. omnipotent 
and omniscient; in order that our moral life may be real our Will 
must be free. But these beliefs are not in themselves consistent. 
If God be Almighty He must have created us with full knowledge 
of what we should become, and the responsibility therefore for 
what we are can hardly rest with ourselves. If, on the other hand, 
our Will is free, there is a department where God (if we judge the 
Divine mind on the analogy of human minds) cannot have created 
us with full knowledge. Weare reduced therefore to an apparently 
irreconcilable contradiction, and that remains the language of all 
deeply religious minds. We are free, we are responsible for what we 
do, but yet it is God that worketh all things. ‘This antithesis is 
brought out very plainly by Thomas Aquinas. God he asserts is 
the cause of everything (Deus causa est omnibus operantibus ul 
operentur, Cont. Gent. III. Ixvii), but the Divine providence does 
not exclude Free-will. The argument is interesting: Adhuc pro- 
videntia est mulliplicahva bonorum in rebus gubernatis. Illud ergo 
per quod multa bona subtraherentur a rebus, non pertinet ad pro- 
videntiam. St autem libertas voluntatis tolleretur, multa bona sub- 
traherentur. Tolleretur enim laus virtulis humanae, quae nulla est 
st homo libere non agit, tolleretur enim tustitia praemiantis et puntentts, 
st non libere homo ageret bonum et malum, cessaret etiam circum- 
spectio tn consthis, quae de his quae in necessitate aguniur, frustra 
tractareniur, esset tgitur contra providentiae rationem st subtraheretur 
voluniatts libertas (26. \xxiii). And he sums up the whole relation 
of God to natural causes, elsewhere showing how this same 
principle applies to the human will: patet etiam quod non sic idem 
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effectus causae naturali et divinae virtuti attribuitur, quast partim 
a Deo, partim a naturali agent fiat, sed totus ab utroque secundum 
alium modum, sicut idem effectus totus attributtur instrumento, et 
principal’ agentt etiam totus (1b. \xx). See also Summa Theologzae, 
Pars Prima, cv. art. § ; Prima Secundae, cxiii). 


This is substantially also the view taken by Mozley, On the Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination, The result of his argument is summed up as 
follows, pp. 326, 327: ‘Upon this abstract idea, then, of the Divine Power, as 
an unlimited power, rose up the Augustinian doctrine of Predestination and 
good; while upon the abstract idea of Free-will, as an unlimited faculty, 
rose up the Pelagian theory. Had men perceived, indeed, more clearly and 
really than they have done, their ignorance as human creatures, and the 
relation in which the human reason stands to the great truths involved in 
this question, they might have saved themselves the trouble of this whole 
controversy. They would have seen that this question cannot be determined 
absolutely, one way or another; that it lies between two great contradictory 
truths, neither of which can be set aside, or made to give way to the other; 
two opposing tendencies of thought, inherent in the human mind, which go 
on side by side, and are able to be held and maintained together, although 
thus opposite to each other, because they are only incipient, and not final 
and complete truths ;—the great truths, I mean, of the Divine Power on the 
one side, and man’s Free-will, or his originality as an agent, on the other. 
And this is in fact, the mode in which this question is settled by the practical 
common-sense of mankind... . The plain natural reason of mankind is thus 
always large and comprehensive ; not afraid of inconsistency, but admitting 
all truth which presents itself to its notice. It is only when minds begin to 
philosophize that they grow narrow,—that there begins to be felt the appeal 
to consistency, and with it the temptation to exclude truths,’ 


(3) We can but state the two sides ; we cannot solve the problem. 
But yet there is one conception in which the solution lies. It is in 
a complete realization of what we mean by asserting that God is 
Almighty. The two ideas of Free-will and the Divine sovereignty 
cannot be reconciled in our own mind, but that does not prevent 
them from being reconcilable in God’s mind. We are really 
measuring Him by our own intellectual standard if we think 
otherwise. And so our solution of the problem of Free-will, and 
of the problems of history and of individual salvation, must finally 
lie in the full acceptance and realization of what is implied by the 
infinity and the omniscience of God. 


THE NEW LIFE. 


XII. 1, 2. With this wonderful programme of salvation 
before you offer to God a sacrifice, not of slaughtered beasts, 
but of your living selves, your own bodies, pure and Sree 
from blemish, your spiritual service. Do not take pattern 
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by the age in which you live, but undergo complete moras 
reformation with the will of God for your standard. 


XII-XV. 12. We now reach the concluding portion of the 
Epistle, that devoted to the practical application of the previous 
discussion. An equally marked division between the theoretical 
and the practical portion is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(chap. iv); and one similar, although not so strongly marked, in 
Galatians (v. 1 or 2); Colossians (iii. 1); 1 Thessalonians (iv. 1) ; 
2 Thessalonians (iii. 6). A comparison with the Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. John will show how special a characteristic of St. 
Paul is this method of construction. The main idea running 
through the whole section seems to be that of peace and unity for 
the Church in all relations both internal and external. As St. Paul 
in the earlier portion of the Epistle, looking back on the controversies 
through which he has passed, solves the problems which had been 
presented in the interests no longer of victory, but of peace, so in 
his practical exhortation he lays the foundation of unity and 
harmony on deep and broad principles. A definite division may 
be made between chaps. xii, xiii, in which the exhortations are 
general in character, and xiv—xv. 12, in which they arise directly 
out of the controversies which are disturbing the Church. Yet 
even these are treated from a general point of view, and not in 
relation to any special circumstances. In the first section, the 
Apostle does not appear to follow any definite logical order, but 
touches on each subject as it suggests itself or is suggested by the 
previous ideas ; it may be roughly divided as follows: (1) a general 
introduction on the character of the Christian life (xii. 1, 2); (ii) 
the right use of spiritual gifts especially in relation to Church 
order (3-8); (iii) a series of maxims mainly illustrating the great 
principle of dyarn (9-21); (iv) duties towards rulers and those in 
authority (xiii. 1-7); (v) a special exhortation to dydmn, as including 
all other commandments (8-10) ; (vi) an exhortation to a spiritual 
life on the ground of the near approach of the mapovoia (11-14). 


Tertullian quotes the following verses of this chapter from Marcion: 9, 10a, 
12, 14b, 16b, 17a, 18, 19. There is no evidence that any portion was 
omitted, but ver. 18 may have stood after ver. 19, and in the latter yéypanra 
is naturally cut off and a ydp inserted. The other variations noted by Zahn 
seem less certain (Zahn, Geschichte des N. T. Kanons, p. 518; Tert. adv. 
Mare. v. 14). 


1. mapaxodd ody. A regular formula in St. Paul: Eph. iv. 1; 
1 Tim. ii. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 16. As in the passage in the Ephesians, 
the odv refers not so much to what immediately precedes as to the 
result of the whole previous argument. ‘As you are justified by 
Christ, and put in a new relation to God, I exhort you to live in 
accordance with that relation.’ But although St. Paul is giving the 
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practical results of his whole previous argument, yet (as often with 
him, cf. xi. 11) the words are directly led up to by the conclusion 
of the previous chapter and the narration of the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

Sid Tov oiKtippav t0G Oeod. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 3 6 marip rev oixrippov. 
Oixripuds in the singular only occurs once (Col. iii. 12); the plural 
is a Hebraism directly derived from the LXX (Ps. cxvili. 156 ot 
oiktippot gov moAdoi, Kupte, opddpa). There is a reference to the 
preceding chapter, ‘As God has been so abundantly merciful to 
both Jews and Greeks, offer a sacrifice to Him, and let that sacrifice 
be one that befits His holiness.’ 

mapactioa: atech. term (although not in the O.T.) for presenting 
a sacrifice: cf. Jos. Anz. IV. vi. 4 Spots te éxedevoey éxra Seipacbat 
roy Bacihéa, Kal tocovrous Tavpous Kal Kptols mapaoriva. The word 
means to ‘ place beside,’ ‘ present’ for any purpose, and so is used 
of the presentation of Christ inthe temple (Luke ii. 22), of St. Paul 
presenting his converts (Col. i. 28), or Christ presenting His 
Church (Eph. v. 27), or of the Christian himself (cf. Rom. vi. 13 ff.). 
In all these instances the idea of ‘ offering’ (which is one part of 
sacrifice) is present. 

TA odpata buav. To be taken literally, like rd wéAn dyer in vi. 13, 
as is shown by the contrast with rod vods in ver. 2. ‘ Just as the 
sacrifice in all ancient religions must be clean and without blemish, 
so we must offer bodies to God which are holy and free from the 
stains of passion.’ Christianity does not condemn the body, but 
demands that the body shall be purified and be united with Christ 
Our members are to be dma Sixacootdvns TG Ges (vi. 13); Our bodies 
(ra oapara) are to be ped Xpuorod (x Cor. vi. 15); they are the 
temple of the Holy Spirit (7d. ver. 19); we are to be pure both in 
body and in spirit (7d. vii. 34). 


There is some doubt as to the order of the words eddpectov TO OcQ. 
They occur in this order in Ne BD EF GL and later MSS., Syrr. Boh. Sah., 
and Fathers; 76 Oc@ ed. in NAP, Vulg. The former is the more usuad 
expression, but St. Paul may have written 7d Oc@ ev. to prevent ambiguity, 
for if r@ @eH comes at the end of the sentence there is some doubt as to 
whether it should not be taken with mapagrjoa. 


Ouciay facav: cf. vi. 13 mapactioare éavtods TH OcG, Hoel ex veKpav 
¢avras. The bodies presented will be those of men to whom new- 
ness of life has been given by union with the risen Christ. The 
relation to the Jewish rite is partly one of distinction, partly of 
analogy. The Jewish sacrifice implies slaughter, the Christian 
continued activity and life; but as in the Jewish rite all ritual 
requirements must be fulfilled to make the sacrifice acceptable to 
God, so in the Christian sacrifice our bodies must be holy, without 
spot or blemish. 

dyiav, ‘ pure,’ ‘holy,’ ‘ free from stain,’ 1 Pet. i. 16; Lev. xix. 2. 
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So the offering of the Gentiles (Rom. xv. 16) is jycacpeévn év Ty, ‘Ay 
(See on i. 7.) 

eddpeotov 7@ Ge: cf. Phil. iv. 18 deduevos mapa "Exadpodirov ra 
Tap vyav, dopiy edwdias, dvoiar Sexryv, eddpectov 76 Oe: Rom. xiv. 18; 
‘ Well-pleasing to God.’ The formal sacrifices of the old covenant 
might not be acceptable to God: cf. Ps. li. 16, 17. 

THY NoytKhy Aatpetav buay. Acc. in apposition to the idea of the 
sentence. Winer, § lix. 9, p. 669, E. T.: cf. 1 Tim. ii. 6 and the 
note on vill. 3 above. A service to God such as befits the reason 
(Adyos), i.e. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an irrational 
animal: cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5. The writer of Zest. XJ/. Pat. Levi 3 
seems to combine a reminiscence of this passage with Phil. iv. 18: 
speaking of the angels, he says mpoodépovor dé Kupia édophy edwdias 
Aoyiknv Kat dvaipakroy moo popay, 

We may notice the metaphorical use St. Paul makes of sacrificial 
language: émi 7H @voig Kai derovpyia tis miotews Spaev Phil. ii. 17 ; 
dopy edvwdias (Lev. i. 9) Phil. iv. 18; dou 2 Cor. ii. 14, 163 Ae 
toupyés, iepoupyovvra, mporpopd Rom, xv. 16. This language passed 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into liturgical use, and hence 
acquired new shades of meaning (see esp. Lightfoot, Clement, i. 
p- 386 sq.). 

2. svoxnpoartilecbe ... petapoppotcbe, ‘ Do not adopt the external 
and fleeting fashion of this world, but be ye transformed in your 
inmost nature.’ On the distinction of cyjua and poppy preserved in 
these compounds see Lightfoot, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. iii. 1857, p. 114, Philippians, p. 125. Comp. Chrys. 
ad loc., ‘He says not change the fashion, but de transformed, to 
show that the world’s ways are a fashion, but virtue’s not a fashion, 
but a kind of real form, with a natural beauty of its own, not needing 
the trickeries and fashions of outward things, which no sooner 
appear than they go to naught. For all these things, even before 
they come to light, are dissolving. If then thou throwest the 
fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to the form.’ 

There is a preponderance of evidence in favour of the imperatives (cvaxn- 
pariCecbe, petapoppodade) in this verse, B L P all the versions (Latt. Boh. 
Syrr.), and most Fathers, against A D F G (& varies), The evidence of the 
Versions and of the Fathers, some of whom paraphrase, is particularly 
important, as it removes the suspicion of itacism. 

7 aidv. tot, ‘this world,’ ‘this life,’ used in a moral sense. 
When the idea of a future Messianic age became a part of the 
Jewish Theology, Time, xpévos, was looked upon as divided into 
a succession of ages, ai@ves, periods or cycles of great but limited 
duration; and the present age was contrasted with the age to 
come, or the age of the Messiah (cf. Schiirer, § 29. 9), a contrast 
very common among early Christians: Matt. xii. 32 otre é€v rovre 
TO aiavr ore €v TH péANovte: Luc. xx. 34, 35 of viol rod aldvos rouroy 


Aa 
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woe Of 82 Karakiwbévres TOD aidvos éxetvov Tuxeiv: Eph. i. 21 od pdvoy és 
TO ai@ve ToUT@ adda Kal év TS péAovTe. So Enoch xvi. 1 péxpis npepas 
Terehdoews THs Kploews THs peydAns, vy 7] 6 aiay 6 péeyas TedecOnoerat, 
As the distinction between the present period and the future was 
one between that which is transitory and that which is eternal, 
between the imperfect and the perfect, between that in which of 
dpxovres Tod alavos rovrov (1 Cor. ii. 6) have power and that in which 
6 Bagieds t&v alovev (Enoch xii. 3) will rule, atdy like xécpos in 
St. John’s writings, came to have a moral significance: Gal. i. 4 &« 
Tov aidvos rod éveatatos movnpod: Eph. ii. 2 meptemarnuate xara roy 
aiéva Tov kdcpov Tovrov: and so in this passage. 

From the idea of a succession of ages (cf. Eph. li. 7 €v rots aiéoe 
Tots emepxopevors) came the expression «is rovs aidvas (xi. 36), or 
aiévas Tv aidvey to express eternity, as an alternative for the older 
form ¢is rév aidva. The latter, which is the ordinary and original 
O. T. form, arises (like aiwos) from the older and original meaning 
of the Hebrew ‘é/am, ‘the hidden time,’ ‘futurity,’ and contains 
rather the idea of an unending period. 

TH dvaxatvdoet tod vods: our bodies are to be pure and free from 
all the stains of passion; our ‘mind’ and ‘intellect’ are to be no 
longer enslaved by our fleshly nature, but renewed and purified by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. Cf. Tit. iii, 5 dca Aovrpod madvyyevectas 
kai dvakawvooews Ivevparos ‘Ayiov: 2 Cor. iv. 16: Col. iii. ro. On 
the relation of dvaxaivwors, ‘ renewal,’ to maAvyyeveoia see Trench, Syn. 
§ 18. By this renewal the intellectual or rational principle will no 
longer be a voids capxds (Col. ii. 18), but will be filled with the’ 
Spirit and coincident with the highest part of human nature 
(1 Cor. ii. 15, 16). 

Soxipdtew: cf. ii.18; Phil. i. ro. The result of this purification 
is to make the intellect, which is the seat of moral judgement, true 
and exact in judging on spiritual and moral questions. 

7o OéAnpa tod Oeod, x.7.d., ‘That which is in accordance with 
God’s will.’ This is further defined by the three adjectives which 
follow. It includes all that is implied in moral principle, in the 
religious aim, and the ideal perfection which is the goal of life. 


THE RIGHT USE OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS, 


XII. 3-8. Let every Christian be content with his proper 
place and functions. The society to which we belong ts 
a single body with many members all related one to another. 
Hence the prophet should not strain after effects for which 
his faith is insufficient; the minister, the teacher, the 
exhorter, should each be intent on his special duty. The 
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almsgiver, the person in authority, the doer of kindness, 
should each cultivate a spirit appropriate to what he does. 


8. St. Paul begins by an instance in which the need of an 
enlightened mind is most necessary; namely, the proper bearing 
of a Christian in the community, and the right use of spiritual gifts. 

Sud THs xdpttos x.7.X. gives emphasis by an appeal to Apostolic 
authority (cf. i. 5). It is not merely a question of the spiritual 
progress of the individual, for when St. Paul is speaking of that he 
uses exhortation (ver. 1), but of the discipline and order of the 
community; this is a subject which demands the exercise of 
authority as well as of admonition. 

twavtt t@ dvr. An emphatic appeal to every member of the 
at community, for every one (ékdor») has some spiritual 
gift. 

p}) Smepdpovety, ‘not to be high-minded above what one ought 
to be minded, but to direct one’s mind to sobriety.’ Notice the 
play on words tmepppoveiv. . . ppoveiv. . . dpoveiv... cappoveiv, The 
ppoveiv eis TO cwdpoveiv would be the fruit of the enlightened intellect 
as opposed to the Ppévnua rijs capkds (viii, 6). 

éxdorw is after éuépice, not in apposition to mayri rH dvre, and its 
prominent position gives the idea of diversity; for the order, cp. 
1 Cor. vii. 17. ‘According to the measure of faith which God has 
given each man.’ The wise and prudent man will remember that 
his position in the community is dependent not on any merit of his 
own, but on the measure of his faith, and that faith is the gift of 
God. Faith ‘being the sign and measure of the Christian life’ is 
used here for all those gifts which are given to man with or as the 
result of his faith, ‘Two points are emphasized, the diversity ékdoro 
... perpor, and the fact that this diversity depends upon God: cf. 
1 Cor. vii, 7 GAN éxacros iSiov Exes xdpiopa é« Geod, 6 pév.ovras, 6 dé 
oUTas. 

4, 5. Modesty and sobriety and good judgement are necessary 
because of the character of the community: it is an organism or 
corporate body in which each person has his own duty to perform 
for the well-being of the whole and therefore of himself. 

This comparison of a social organism to a body was very 
common among ancient writers, and is used again and again by 
St. Paul to illustrate the character of the Christian community: see 
1 Cor. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 15; Col. i. 18. The use here is based 
upon that in 1 Cor. xii. 12-31. In the Epistles of the Captivity it 
is another side of the idea that is expounded, the unity of the 
Church in Christ as its head. 

5. 73 8é xa’ ets. An idiomatic expression found in later Greek. 
Cf. Mark xiv. 19 «is xa@ eis: John viii. g: 3 Macc. v. 34 6 kai els 
d€ ray dirov: Lucian Soloecisia 9; Eus. H. £. X. iv, &c, els kad 
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sts was probably formed on the model of é xaé’ &, and then xa6’ 
efs came to be treated adverbially and written as one word: hence 
it could be used, as here, with a neuter article. 

6-13. Zxovres Sé xapiopata, «1.4, These words may be taken 
grammatically either (1) as agreeing with the subject of éopev, 
a comma being put at pédn, or (2) as the beginning of a new 
sentence and forming the subject of a series of verbs supplied with 
the various sentences that follow; this is decidedly preferable, for in 
the previous sentence the comparison is grammatically finished, and 
éxovres S€ suggests the beginning of a new sentence. 

Two methods of construction are also possible for the words 
Kata THY avadoyiav THs miotews... €v TH Staxovia, &c, Either they must 
be taken as dependent on éyovres, or a verb must be supplied with 
each and the sentences become exhortations. (1) If the first con- 
struction be taken the passage will run, ‘So are we all one body in 
Christ, but individually members one of another, having gifts which 
are different according to the grace which is given us, whether we 
have prophecy according to the proportion of faith, or a function 
of ministry in matters of ministration, or whether a man is a teacher 
in the exercise of functions of teaching, or one who exhorteth in 
exhortation, one who giveth with singleness of purpose, one who 
zealously provides, one who showeth mercy cheerfully.’ (2) Accord- 
ing to the second interpretation we must translate ‘having gifts 
which vary according to the grace given us,—be it prophecy let us 
use it in proportion to the faith given us, be it ministry let us use it 
in ministry,’ &c. 

That the latter (which is that of Mey. Go. Va. Gif.) is preferable 
is shown by the difficulty of keeping up the former interpretation 
to the end; few commentators have the hardihood to carry it 
on as far as ver. 8; nor is it really easier in ver. 7, where the 
additions év rH duaxovig are very otiose if they merely qualify éxovres 
understood. In spite therefore of the somewhat harsh ellipse, the 
second construction must be adopted throughout, 

6. Kata thy dvadoyiav tis mictews (sc. mpopytedoper). The 
meaning of micrews here is suggested by that in ver. 3. A man’s 
gifts depend upon the measure of faith allotted to him by God, 
and so he must use and exercise these gifts in proportion to the 
faith that isin him, If he be oc&Ppev and his mind is enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, he will judge rightly his capacity and power ; if, 
on the other hand, his mind be carnal, he will try to distinguish 
himself vain-gloriously and disturb the peace of the community. 

Liddon, with most of the Latin Fathers and many later com- 
mentators, takes miorews objectively: ‘The majestic proportion of 
the (objective) Faith is before him, and, keeping his eye on it, he 
avoids private crotchets and wild fanaticisms, which exaggerate 
the relative importance of particular truths to the neglect of others.’ 
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But this interpretation is inconsistent with the meaning he has 
himself given to mioms in ver. 3, and gives a sense to dvadoyiay 
which it will not bear; the difficulty being concealed by the ambi- 
guity of the word ‘proportion’ in English. 

7. Svaxoviav, ‘if we have the gift of ministry, let us use it in 
ministering to the community, and not attempt ambitiously to 
prophesy or exhort.’ d:axovia was used either generally of all 
Christian ministrations (so Rom. xi. 13; 1 Cor. xii. 5; Eph. iv. 
12, &c.) or specially of the administration of alms and attendance 
to bodily wants (1 Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor. viii. 4, &c.). Here the 
Opposition to mpodnreia, didacxadia, mapdkhyois seems to demand the 
more confined sense. 

6 Si8doxwr. St. Paul here substitutes a personal phrase because 
€xew ddacxadiay would mean, not to impart, but to receive instruction. 

8. 6 petadiS0ds: the man who gives alms of his own substance 
is to do it in singleness of purpose and not with mixed motives, 
with the thought of ostentation or reward. With 6 peradidovs, the 
man who gives of his own, while 6 diadiSovs is the man who dis- 
tributes other persons’ gifts, comp. Zest. XJJ. Pair. Iss. 7 mavri 
avOpar@ ddvvopéev@ cuverrévaka, kal mr@y@ petédoxa Tov aptoy pov. 

émhétns. The meaning of this word is illustrated best by Zes¢. 
ATI, Pair. Issachar, or wepi dmddrntos. Issachar is represented as 
the husbandman, who lived simply and honestly on his land. ‘And 
my father blessed me, seeing that I walk in simplicity (d)érns). 
And I was not inquisitive in my actions, nor wicked and envious 
towards my neighbour. I did not speak evil of any one, nor attack 
a man's life, but I walked with a single eye (év dmAdrntt épOahpar). 
. » - To every poor and every afflicted man I provided the good 
things of the earth, in simplicity (dmAdrns) of heart. . . . The simple 
man (6 dmAovs) doth not desire gold, doth not ravish his neighbour, 
doth not care for all kinds of dainty meats, doth not wish for 
diversity of clothing, doth not promise himself (oty émoypdder) length 
of days, he receiveth only the will of God . . . he walketh in up- 
rightness of life, and beholdeth all things in simplicity (amAéryr),’ 
Issachar is the honourable, hardworking, straightforward farmer ; 
open-handed and open-hearted, giving out of compassion and in 
singleness of purpose, not from ambition. 

The word is used by St. Paul alone in the N. T., and was 
specially suited to describe the generous unselfish character of 
Christian almsgiving; and hence occurs in one or two places 
almost with the signification of liberality, 2 Cor. ix. 11, 13; just as 
‘liberality’ in English has come to have a secondary meaning, and 
dixavoodvn in Hellenistic Greek (Hatch, Lssays 2n Biblical Greek, 
p- 49). Such specialization is particularly natural in the East, 
where large-hearted generosity is a popular virtue, and where such 
words as ‘ good’ may be used simply to mean munificent. 
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& mpotordpevos, the man that presides, or governs in any position, 
whether ecclesiastical or other. The word is used of ecclesiastical 
officials, 1 Thess. v.12; 1 Tim. v.17; Just. Mart. Aol. i. 67; and 
of a man ruling his family (1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12), and need not be 
any further defined. Zeal and energy are the natural gifts required 
of any ruler. 

& é\eGv. ‘Let any man or woman who performs deeds of mercy 
in the church, do so brightly and cheerfully.’ The value of bright- 
ness in performing acts of kindness has become proverbial, Ecclus. 
Xxxii. (Xxxv.) 11 év mdoy Séce idpocoy 1d tpdcwndy cov: Prov. xxii. 8 
dvdpa tdapov Kai Sdrnv evroyet 6 eds (quoted 2 Cor. ix. 7); but just as 
singleminded sincerity became an eminently Christian virtue, so 
cheerfulness in all the paths of life, a cheerfulness which springs 
from a warm heart, and a pure conscience and a serene mind set 
on something above this world, was a special characteristic of the 
early Christian (Acts ii, 46; v. 41; Phil. i. 4, 18; ii. 18, &c.; 
1 Thess. v. 16). 


Spiritual Gifts. 


The word xdpiopa (which is almost purely Pauline) is used of 
those special endowments which come to every Christian as the 
result of God’s free favour (xdpts) to men and of the consequent 
gift of faith, In Rom. v. 15, vi. 13, indeed, it has a wider signifi- 
cation, meaning the free gift on the part of God to man of forgive- 
ness of sins and eternal life, but elsewhere it appears always to be 
used for those personal endowments which are the gifts of the 
Spirit. In this connexion it is not confined to special or con- 
spicuous endowments or to special offices. There are, indeed, 
ra xapicpara rd peifova (x Cor. xii. 31), which are those apparently 
most beneficial to the community; but in the same Epistle the word 
is also used of the individual fitness for the married or the un- 
married state (1 Cor. vii. 7); and in Rom. i. 13 it is used of the 
spiritual advantage which an Apostle might confer on the com- 
munity. So again, xapicpara include miraculous powers, but no 
distinction is made between them and non-miraculous gifts. In 
the passage before us there is the same combination of very 
widely differing gifts; the Apostle gives specimens (if we may 
express it so) of various Christian endowments; it is probable 
that some of them were generally if not always the function of 
persons specially set apart for the purpose (although not perhaps 
necessarily holding ecclesiastical office), others would not be con- 
fined to any one office, and many might be possessed by the same 
person. St.Paul’s meaning is: By natural endowments, strengthened 
with the gifts of the Spirit, you have various powers and capacities: 
in the use of these it is above all necessary for the good of the 
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community that you should show a wise and prudent judgement, 
not attempting offices or work for which you are not fitted, nor 
marring your gifts by exercising them in a wrong spirit. 

This being the meaning of xapicpara and St. Paul’s purpose in 
this chapter, interpretations of it, as of the similar passage (chap. 
xii) in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which have attempted 
to connect spiritual gifts more closely with the Christian ministry 
are unfounded. These are of two characters. One, that of 
Neander, maintains that in the original Church there were no 
ecclesiastical officers at all but only xapicyara, and that as spiritual 
gifts died out, regularly appointed officers took the place of those 
who possessed them. The other finds, or attempts to find, an 
ecclesiastical office for each gift of the Spirit mentioned in this 
chapter and the parallel passage of the Corinthians, or at any rate 
argues that there must have been mpopjrat, diddoxahor &c., existing 
as church officers in the Corinthian and Roman communities. 
Neither of these is a correct deduction from the passages under 
consideration. In dealing with the xapiopara St. Paul is discussing 
a series of questions only partially connected with the Christian 
ministry. Every church officer would, we may presume, be con- 
sidered to have xapicpara which would fit him for the fulfilment of 
such an office; but most, if not all, Christians would also have yapic- 
para. The two questions therefore are on different planes which 
partially intersect, and deductions from these chapters made in 
any direction as to the form of the Christian organization are 
invalid, although they show the spiritual endowments which those 
prominent in the community could possess. 

A comparison of the two passages, 1 Cor. xii.and Rom. xii. 3-8, 
is interesting on other grounds. St. Paul in the Corinthian Epistle 
is dealing with a definite series of difficulties arising from the 
special endowments and irregularities of that church. He treats 
the whole subject very fully, and, as was necessary, condemns 
definite disorders. In the Roman Epistle he is evidently writing 
with the former Epistle in his mind: he uses the same simile: he 
concludes equally with a list of forms of yapionara—shorter, indeed, 
but representative; but there is no sign of that directness which 
would arise from dealing with special circumstances. The letter is 
written with the experience of Corinth fresh in the writer’s mind, 
but without any immediate purpose. He is laying down directions 
based on his experience; but instead of a number of different 
details, he sums up all that he has to say in one general moral 
principle: Prudence and self-restraint in proportion to the gift of 
faith. Just as the doctrinal portions of the Epistle are written with 
the memory of past controversies still fresh, discussing and laying 
down in a broad spirit positions which had been gained in the 
course of those controversies, so we shall find that in the practical 
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portion St. Paul is laying down broad and statesmanlike positions 
which are the result of past experience and deal with circumstances 
which may arise in any community. 


MAXIMS TO GUIDE THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


XII. 9-21. The general principles of your life should be 
a love which ts perfectly sincere, depth of moral feeling, 
consideration for others, zeal, fervour, devoutness, hopefulness, 
fortitude under persecutions, prayerfulness, eagerness to help 
your fellow-Christians by sharing what you possess with 
them and by the ready exercise of hospitality. 

Bless, do not curse, your persecutors. Sympathize with 
others. Be united in feeling, not ambitious but modest in 
your aims. Be not self-opinionated or revengeful. Do 
nothing to offend the world. Leave vengeance to God. 
Good for evil is the best requital. 


9. 4 dydwn, cf. xiii. 8. The Apostle comes back from direc- 
tions which only apply to individuals to the general direction to 
Christian Charity, which will solve all previous difficulties. Euthym.- 
Zig. diSdoxwv yap was dv ra cipnuéva xatopbwbein, éxnyaye thy pntépa 
mdvrov tourwy, éyw Oy tiv els GAAnovs dydmv. The sequence of 
ideas is exactly similar to that in 1 Cor. xii, xiii, and obviously 
suggested by it. In the section that follows (9-21), dydmy is the 
ruling thought, but the Apostle does not allow himself to be con- 
fined and pours forth directions as to the moral and spiritual life 
which crowd into his mind. 

dvunékpttos. Wisd. v. 18; xviii. 16; 2 Cor. vi, 6 (dydrn); 
1 Tim. i. 5 and 2 Tim. i. 5 (miosis); Jas. ili. 17 (9 dvader copia) ; 
1 Pet. i, 22 (pAradedgia). It is significant that the word is not 
used in profane writers except once in the adverbial form, and 
that by Marcus Aurelius (viii. 5). 

Gmootuyobvtes: SC. ore aS €orw above, and cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18; iii. 1. 
An alternative construction is to suppose an anacoluthon, as if 
dyanate dvuroxpirws had been read above; cf. 2 Cor. i. 7. The 
word expresses a strong feeling of horror; the dwo- by farther 
emphasizing the idea of separation gives an intensive force, which 
is heightened by contrast with coAA@pevor. 

7 movnpovy ... 7 dya0G. The characteristic of true genuine 
love is to attach oneself to the good in a man, while detesting the 
evilin him. There cannot be love for what is evil, but whoever 
has love in him can see the good that there is in all. 
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10. tH dAadedpia, ‘love of the brethren’; as contrasted with 
dyad, Which is universal, ¢AadeApia represents affection for the 
brethren; that is, for all members of the Christian community, 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 7, Euthym.-Zig. ddedgpoi éore xara tiv airiy Sia tod 
Banricparos dvayévynow kal dia toiTo dvaykny éxere Giradedoias. 

$tAdoropyou: the proper term for strong family affection. Euthym.- 

ig. rouréort Oepuas kui Siamvpws girodvres. emitraois yap Pidlas 7 
oropyn, Kal THs oTopyns mavtws avénows } piroaropyia. 

TH TY K.7.A.: Cf. Phil. ii. 3 ‘in lowliness of mind each accounting 
other better than himself.’ The condition and the result of true 
affection are that no one seeks his own honour or position, and 
every one is willing to give honour to others. The word mponyou- 
pfrevoe is Somewhat difficult ; naturally it would mean ‘ going before,’ 
‘preceding,’ and so it has been translated, (1) ‘in matters of honour 
preventing one another,’ being the first to show honour: so Vulg. 
invicem praevenientes; or (2) ‘leading the way in honourable 
actions’: ‘Love makes a man lead others by the example of 
showing respect to worth or saintliness,’ Liddon; or (3) ‘surpass- 
ing one another’; ‘There is nothing which makes friends so 
much, as the earnest endeavour to overcome one’s neighbour in 
honouring him,’ Chrys. 

But all these translations are somewhat forced, and are difficult, 
because mponycioda in this sense never takes the accusative. It is, 
in fact, as admissible to give the word a meaning which it has not 
elsewhere, as a construction which is unparalleled. A comparison 
therefore of 1 Thess. v. 13; Phil. ii, 3 suggests that St. Paul is 
using the word in the quite possible, although otherwise unknown, 
sense Of jyovpevoe imepexovras, So apparently RV. (=AV.) ‘in 
honour preferring one another,’ and Vaughan. 

11. tH oroudy ph Sxvnpot, ‘in zeal not flagging’; the words 
being used in a spiritual sense, as is shown by the following clauses. 
Zeal in all our Christian duties will be the natural result of our 
Christian love, and will in time foster it. On dxvnpds cf. Matt. xxv. 
26: it is a word common in the LXX of Proverbs (vi. 6, &c.). 

7o mvedpatt Léovtes: cf. Acts xviii. 25, ‘fervent in spirit’; that is 
the human spirit instinct with and inspired by the Divine Spirit. 
The spiritual life is the source of the Christian’s love: ‘ And all 
things will be easy from the Spirit and the love, while thou art 
made to glow from both sides,’ Chrys. 

7 Kupiw Soudedovtes, The source of Christian zeal is spiritual 
life, the regulating principle our service to Christ, It is not 
necessary to find any very subtle connexion of thought between 
these clauses, they came forth eagerly and irregularly from St. 
Paul’s mind. Kvpio may have been suggested by mvevduan, just as 
below diwxew in one sense suggests the same word in another 


SENSE. 
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There is a very considerable balance of authority in favour of Kupig 
(NABELP &c., Vulg. Syrr. Boh., Gr. Fathers) as against xa:pw (DFG, 
Latin Fathers). Cf. Jer. Zp. 27 ad Marcellam: 7//i legant spe gaudentes, 
tempori servientes, nos legamus domino servientes. Orig.-lat. ad loc. scto 
autem in nonnullis Latinorum exemplis haberi tempori servientes: quod 
non miht videtur convenienter insertum. The corruption may have arisen 
from K® Kp@ being confused together, a confusion which would be easier 
from reminiscences of such expressions as Eph, v. 16 éfayopa(opevoe Tov 
Kau pov. 


12. rH édml8t xalpovtes. See above on ver. 8. The Christian 
hope is the cause of that Christian joy and cheerfulness of dis- 
position which is the grace of Christian love: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 
‘Love... hopeth all things.’ 

TH Odtper Swopévovtes. Endurance in persecution is naturally 
connected with the Christian’s hope: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 ‘Love... 
endureth all things.’ 

It is interesting to notice how strongly, even thus early, persecu- 
tion as a characteristic of the Christian’s life in the world had 
impressed itself on St. Paul’s phraseology: see 1 Thess. i. 63 iii. 
3°73 2 Thess.i. 4, 6;-2Coni. gy d&c, soRom) vig 5 viliig 5. 

TH Tpoceuxy TMpookaptepodvres: Acts. i. 14; ii. 423 Col. iv. 2. 
Persecution again naturally suggests prayer, for the strength of 
prayer is specially needed in times of persecution. 

18. tats xpetats tOv dyiwv Kotvwvoivres. This verse contains two 
special applications of the principle of love—sharing one’s goods 
with fellow-Christians in need, and exercising that hospitality 
which was part of the bond which knit together the Christian com- 
munity. With xoweveiv in this sense cf. Phil. iv. 15; Rom. xv. 26; 
2 Cor. ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16. 


The variation 7ais pyeiais (D F G, MSS. known to Theod. Mops., Vulg. 
cod, (am), Eus. Hist. Mart. Pal., ed. Cureton, p. 1, Hil. Ambrstr. Aug.) is 
interesting. In the translation of Origen we read: Usibus sanctorum com- 
municantes. Memini in latinis exemplaribus magis haberi: memoriis 
sanctorum communicantes: werum mos nec consuetudinem turbamus, nec 
vertlatt praetudicamus, maxime cum ulrumgque conveniat aedificationt. 
Nam usibus sanctorum honeste et decenter, non quasi stipem indigentibus 
pracbere, sed censum nostrorum cum tpsts gquodammodo habere communem, et 
meminisse sanctorum sive in collectis solemnibus, sive pro eo, ut ex recorda- 
tione eorum proficiamus, aptum et conveniens videtur. ‘The variation must 
have arisen at a time when the ‘holy’ were no longer the members of the 
community and fellow-Christians, whose bodily wants required relieving, 
but the ‘saints’ of the past, whose lives were commemorated. But this 
custom arose as early as the middle of the second century: cf. Mart. 
Polyc. xviii €v0a ds Suvarcy juty cuvayopevos év dyaddidoe Kal xapa mapéeter 
6 Kupios émredeiv Thy rod paptupiov abrod Huépay yeveOALov, els TE THY TOV 
mponOrnkdtov pynunv Kat Tov pedAdAdbvTwY doxnolv TE Kal éro.paciav; and the 
variations may, like other peculiarities of the western text, easily have arisen 
so soon. We cannot however lay any stress on the passage of Origen, as it 
is probably due to Rufinus. Sce Bingham, Anz. xiii. 9. 5. WH. suggest 
that it was a clerical error afising from the confusion of yp and mn in 
a badly written papyrus MS, 
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$idogeviav. From the very beginning hospitality was recognized 
as one of the most important of Christian duties (Heb. xiii. 2; 
1 Tim. ili. 2; Tit. i.8; 1 Pet. iv. 9; compare also Clem. Rom. § 1 
TO peyadonpemes THs idogevias byiv H6os: § 10 of Abraham &a wiorw 
kai didogeviav €5d0n air@ vids ev yypa: § 11 Oia Girogeviay kal edoéBevav 
Aart €o@On: § 12 Sid riot cai irokeviav €odbn ‘Pad 4 mépyn § 35). 
On its significance in the early Church see Ramsay, Zhe Church 
in the Roman Empire, pp. 288, 368. The Christians looked upon 
themselves as a body of men scattered throughout the world, living 
as aliens amongst strange people, and therefore bound together 
as the members of a body, as the brethren of one family. The 
practical realization of this idea would demand that whenever a 
Christian went from one place to another he should find a home 
among the Christians in each town he visited. We have a picture 
of this intercommunion in the letters of Ignatius; we can learn it 
at an earlier period from the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor, iii. 4; vili. 18, 23, 24). One necessary part of such inter- 
communion would be the constant carrying out of the duties 
of hospitality. It was the unity and strength which this inter- 
course gave that formed one of the great forces which supported 
Christianity. ‘ 

14. eddoyeite tods Sidkovtas. The use of the word didxew in one 
sense seems to have suggested its use in another. The resem- 
blance to Matt. v. 44 is very close: ‘But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.’ Emphasis 
is added by the repetition of the maxim ina negative form, Cf. 
James iii. 9. 

15. xalpew peta xarpdvtwy «7A. On the infinitive cf. Winer, 
§ xii. 5 d, p. 397, E. T. But it seems more forcible and less 
awkward to take it, as in Phil. ili. 16, as the infinitive used for 
the emphatic imperative than to suppose a change of construc- 
tion. ‘But that requires more of a high Christian temper, to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, than to weep with them that 
weep. For this nature itself fulfils perfectly: and there is none 
so hardhearted as not to weep over him that is in calamity: but 
the other requires a very noble soul, so as not only to keep from 
envying, but even to feel pleasure with the person who is in 
esteem. And this is why we placed it first. For there is nothing 
that ties love so firmly as sharing both joy and pain one with 
another, Chrys. ad loc. Cf. Ecclus. vii. 34. 

16. 73 ab7d ... ppovodrtes, ‘being harmonious in your reiations 
towards one another’: cf. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. ii. 2; iv. 2. 
The great hindrance to this would be having too high an estima- 
tion of oneself: hence the Apostle goes on to condemn such 

ride. j ug 

pa) 7a Syn ppovodvres: cf. xi. 20; 4 Cor. xiii. 5 ‘Love vaunteth 
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not itself, is not puffed up,’ shows how St. Paul is still carrying out 
the leading idea of the passage. 

Tots tamewois: prob. neuter; ‘allow yourself to be carried along 
with, give yourself over to, humble tasks:’ ‘consentinge to meke 
thingis,’ Wic. The verb cvvamdyew means in the active ‘to lead 
along with one,’ hence in the passive, ‘to be carried away with,’ as 
by a flood which sweeps everything along with it (Lightfoot on 
Gal. ii. 13; cf. 2 Pet. iii. 17), and hence ‘to give oneself up to.’ 

The neuter seems best to suit the contrast with ra iyndd and 
the meaning of the verb; but elsewhere in the N. T. ramewdés is 
always masculine, and so many take it here: ‘make yourselves 
equall to them of the lower sorte,’ Tyn. Cov. Genev. ‘Con- 
sentinge to the humble,’ Rhen. So Chrys.: ‘That is, bring thyself 
down to their humble condition, ride or walk with them; do not be 
humbled in mind only, but help them also, and stretch forth thy 
hand to them.’ 

py ylveoOe ppdvipot map éaurots: taken apparently from Prov. iii. 
7 py to ppdvipos mapa oeavt@. Cf. Origen non polest veram sapten- 
tiam Det scire, que suam stultiam quast saptentiam colt. 

17. pndevt Kaxdv dvtt Kkaxod dmodiSdvres. Another result of the 
principle of love. Mat. v. 43, 44; 1 Thess. v.15; 1 Pet. iii. 9; 
1 Cor. xiii. 5, 6 ‘Love... taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, tut rejoiceth with the truth.’ 

TpovooUpevot KadG évweTioy wavtwy avOpdmwv: cf. Prov. iii. 4; 
2 Cor. iv. 2; villi, 21. ‘As nothing causes offence so much as 
offending men’s prejudices, see that your conduct will commend 
itself as honourable to men.’ Euthym.-Zig. od mpds émideréiv adda 
mpos SiSackadiav, kai Sore pndevi Sodvat mpdpacw oxavddrov. This 
seems better than to lay all the emphasis on the mavrw», as some 
would do. 

18. ei Bduvardy, ‘if it be possible, live peaceably with all men, at 
any rate as far as concerns your part (ré e€ tuav).’ Over what others 
will do you can have no control, and if they break the peace it is 
not your fault. ‘ Love seeketh not its own’ (1 Cor. xiii. 5). 

19. dyamyroi. Added because of the difficulty of the precept not 
to avenge oneself. 

Sére témov tH Spyy, ‘give room or place to the wrath of God.’ 
Let God’s wrath punish. Euthym.-Zig, adda mapaxepeire ris éxdixy- 
cews 7H Spy Tov Ocod, TH Kploee rod Kupiov. The meaning of ddre 
témov is shown by Eph. iv. 27 pndé didore rémov 1G diaBddo, do not 
give scope or place to the devil; 4 épy7 means the wrath of God: 
cf. Rom. v. 9. That this is the right interpretation of the word is 
shown by the quotation which follows. 

But other interpretations have been often held: dére rémoy is 
translated by some, ‘ allow space, interpose delay,’ i.e. check and 
restrain your wrath; by others, ‘yield to the anger of your 
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opponent’: neither of these interpretations suits the context or 
the Greek, 

yéypatrat yép. The quotation which follows comes from Deut. 
XXXil. 35, and resembles the Hebrew ‘ Vengeance is mine and 
recompense,’ rather than the LXX év jyépa éxdunoews dvrarodécw : 
and the Targum of Onkelos more than either. The words are 
quoted in the same form in Heb. x. 30. 

20. Adda. "Edy meta 6 éxOpds cou k.t.A. Taken from the LXX; cf. 
Prov. xxv. 21, 22, agreeing exactly with the text of B, but varying 
somewhat from that of AN. The term dv@paxes tupds clearly means 
‘terrible pangs or pains,’ cf. Ps. cxxxix (cxl). 11 (LXX); 4 (5) Ezra 
xvi. 54 Von dicat peccator se non peccasse, guoniam carbones ignis 
comburet super caput eius qui dictt: Non peccavi coram domino et 
gloria ipsius, But with what purpose are we to ‘heap coals of fire 
on his head’? Is it (1) that we may be consoled for our kind act 
by knowing that he will be punished for his misdeeds? This is 
impossible, for it attributes a malicious motive, which is quite 
inconsistent with the context both here and in the O. T. In the 
latter the passage proceeds, ‘ And the Lord shall reward thee,’ im- 
plying that the deed is a good one; here we are immediately told 
that we are not to be ‘overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,’ which clearly implies that we are to do what is for our 
enemies’ benefit. (2) Coals of fire must, therefore, mean, as most 
commentators since Augustine have said, ‘the burning pangs of 
shame,’ which a man will feel when good is returned for evil, and 
which may produce remorse and penitence and contrition. 
Potest enim fiert ut animus ferus ac barbarus inimict, st sential 
benefictum nostrum, st humanttatem, st affectum, st pietatem videat, 
compunctionem cordis captat, commisst poenitudinem gerat, et ex hoc 
ignis in eo quidem succendatur, quit eum pro commtsst consctentia 
torqueat et adurat: et tsi erunt carbones ignis, qui super caput eius 
ex nostro misericordiae et pietatis opere congregantur, Origen. 

21. pi veKd bmd tod Kakod x.7.d., ‘do not allow yourself to be 
overcome by the evil done to you and be led on to revenge and 
injury, but conquer your enemies’ evil spirit by your own good 
disposition.” A remark which applies to the passage just con- 
cluded and shows St. Paul’s object, but is also of more general 
application. 


ON OBEDIENCE TO RULERS. 


XIII. 1-7. The civil power has Divine sanction. Its 
functions are to promote well-being, to punish not the good 
but the wicked. Hence it must be obeyed. Obedience to it is 
a Christian duty and deprives tt of all its terrors. 
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So too you pay tribute because the machinery of govern- 
ment ts God’s ordinance. In this as in all things give to all 
their due. 


XIII. The Apostle now passes from the duties of the individual 
Christian towards mankind in general to his duties in one definite 
sphere, namely towards the civil rulers. While we adhere to what 
has been said about the absence of a clearly-defined system or 
purpose in these chapters, we may notice that one main thread of 
thought which runs through them is the promotion of peace in all 
the relations of life. The idea of the civil power may have been 
suggested by ver. 19 of the preceding chapter, as being one of the 
ministers of the Divine wrath and retribution (ver. 4): at any rate 
the juxtaposition of the two passages would serve to remind St. 
Paul’s readers that the condemnation of individual vengeance and 
retaliation does not apply to the action of the state in enforcing 
law; for the state is God’s minister, and it is the just wrath of God 
which is acting through it. 

We have evidence of the use of vv. 8-10 by Marcion (Tert. adv. Marc. 

v. 14) Meritto ttague totam creatoris disciplinam principali praecepto eius 

conclusit, Diliges proximum tanquam te. Hoc legis supplementum st ex tpsa 

lege est, quis stt deus legis tam ignore. On the rest of the chapter we have 
no information. 

1. waca Wuxy: cf. ii. 9g. The Hebraism suggests prominently 
the idea of individuality. These rules apply to all however 
privileged, and the question is treated from the point of view of 
individual duty. 

€fouciats: abstract for concrete, ‘those in authority’; cf. Luke 
xii. 11; Tit. iii, 1, Gmepexodcats ‘who are in an eminent position,’ 
defining more precisely the idea of éfovcias: cf. 1 Pet. ii, 13; 
Wisdom vi. 5. 

étrotaccéc8w. Notice the repetition of words of similar sound, 
tnoracoéaOw . . . TeTaypevas. . . avritaccdpuevos . . . duatay7, and cf. 
xii. 3. 

ob ydp Eotw éfoucta x«.t.X. The Apostle gives the reason for 
this obedience, stating it first generally and positively, then nega- 
tively and distributively. No human authority can exist except as the 
gift of God and springing from Him, and therefore all constituted 
powers are ordained by Him. The maxim is common in all 
Hebrew literature, but is almost always introduced to show how 
the Divine power is greater than that of all earthly sovereigns, or 
to declare the obligation of rulers as responsible for all they do to 
One above them. Wisdom vi. 1, 3 dkovoare odv, BaciNels, kal ovvere, 
pdbere Sixacral mepdtwv ys... Ste €ddn mapa rod Kupiov 4 Kpdrnors 
tyiv cai 9 dvvacre!a mapa inpicrov: Enoch xlvi. 5 ‘And he will put 
down the kings from their thrones and kingdoms, because they do 
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not extol and praise him, nor thankfully acknowledge whence the 
kingdom was bestowed upon them’: Jos. Bell. Jud. II. viii. 7 rd morév 
mapefew maot, padiora S€ Trois kpatotow" od yap Siya Gcod meprylvecbai 
reve Td Gpxew. St. Paul adopts the maxim for a purpose similar to 
that in which it is used in the last instance, that it is the duty of 
subjects to obey their rulers, because they are appointed and 
ordained by God. 

The preponderance of authority (§ A BLP and many later MSS., Bas. 
Chrys.) is decisive for ei 2) 7d @cod. The Western reading dd Ocod was 
a correction for the less usual expression (DEF G and many later MSS., 
Orig. Jo.-Damasc.). The reading of the end of the verse should be af 8 
ovoa ind Ocod retaypéva ciciv NABDFG, 

2. dote & dvtitacodspevos «.t.A. The logical result of this 
theory as to the origin of human power is that resistance to it 
is resistance to the ordering of God ; and hence those who resist will 
receive xpiwa—a judgement or condemnation which is human, for it 
comes through human instruments, but Divine as having its origin 
and source in God. There is no reference here to eternal punish- 
ment. 

3, ot yap Gpxovtes. The plural shows that the Apostle is 
speaking quite generally. He is arguing out the duty of obeying 
rulers on general principles, deduced from the fact that ‘ the state ’ 
exists for a beneficent end; he is not arguing from the special 
condition or circumstances of any one state. The social organism, 
as a modern writer might say, is a power on the side of good. 

7@ dya0@ Epyw: cf. li, 7 Trois pév Ku® troporiy ~pyov dyabod. In 
both passages épyov is used collectively; there it means the sum 
of a man’s actions, here the collective work of the state. For the 
subject cf. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2: we are*to pray ‘for kings and all in 
authority that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty.’ 

The singular 7@ dya0a épyw GdAAA TS KarG is read by NA BDF GP, Boh. 
Vulg. (dont operts sed mali), Clem.-Alex. Iren.-lat. Tert. Orig -lat. Jo.- 
Damasc. Later MSS. with EL, Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Thdrt. read rav dyadov 
épyov . . . wax@y, Hort suggests an emendation of Patrick Young, 7@ 
dya0oepy®, which has some support apparently from the Aeth. ef gui facst 
bonum: but the antithesis with xax@ makes this correction improbable. 
Oédets S€. . . €Souctav; The construction is more pointed if these 

words are made a question. 

As the state exists for a good end, if you lead a peaceable life 
you will have nothing to fear from the civil power. 

4, Gcod yap Sidkovds gor. Fem. to agree with éfovoia, which 
throughout is almost personified. ou, ‘for thee,’ ethical, for thy 
advantage. eis 7d dyaQdy, ‘ for the good,’ to promote good, existing 
for a good end. 

Thy pdxaipov. The sword is the symbol of the executive and 
criminal jurisdiction of a magistrate, and is therefore used of the 
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power of punishing inherent in the government. So Ulpian, 
Digest, i. 18. 6.§ 8; Tac. Ast. iii. 68 ; Dio Cassius, xlii. 27. 

éxdixos eis épyyy, ‘inflicting punishment or vengeance so as to 
exhibit wrath,’ namely the Divine wrath as administered by the 
ruler who is God’s agent (cf. ver. 2 and xii. 19). The repetition of 
the phrase cod duixovos with both sides of the sentence emphasizes 
the double purpose of the state. It exists positively for the well- 
being of the community, negatively to check evil by the infliction 
of punishment, and both these functions are derived from God. 

5. 86: rulers, because as God’s ministers they have a Divine 
order and purpose, are to be obeyed, not only because they have 
power over men, but also because it is right, da ray cuveidnow (cf. 
ii. 15, ix. 1). 

6. 81a TodTo yap Kal, sc. dua tHY ovveidnow: ‘and it is for this 
reason also.’ St. Paul is appealing to a principle which his readers 
will recognize. It is apparently an admitted rule of the Christian 
communities that taxes are to be paid, and he points out that the 
principle is thus recognized of the moral duty of obeying rulers. 
That he could thus appeal to a recognized practice seems to imply 
that the words of our Lord (Luke xx. 20-25) had moulded the 
habits of the early Church, and this suggestion is corroborated by 
ver. 7 (see the longer note below). 

Metroupyot, ‘God’s ministers.’ Although the word is used in 
a purely secular sense of a servant, whether of an individual or of 
a community (1 Kings x. 5; Ecclus. x. 2), yet the very definite 
meaning which Aeroupyds Geod had acquired (Ecclus vii. 30; Heb. 
viii. 2; see especially the note on Rom. xv. 16) adds emphasis to 
St. Paul’s expression. 

mposkaptepourtes must apparently be taken absolutely (as in 
Xen. ell. VII. v. 14), ‘ persevering faithfully in their office, and 
eis adtd todro gives the purpose of the office, the same as that 
ascribed above to the state. These words cannot be taken im- 
mediately with mpooxaprepotvres, for that verb, as in xii. 13, seems 
always to govern the dative. 

7. St. Paul concludes this subject and leads on to the next by 
a general maxim which covers all the different points touched 
upon : ‘ Pay each one his due.’ 

TO TOY Pédpov, SC. draitovvtt, édpos is the tribute paid by a subject 
nation (Luke xx. 22; 1 Macc. x. 33), while ré\os represents the 
customs and dues which would in any case be paid for the support 
of the civil government (Matt. xvii. 25; 1 Macc. x. 31). 

$6Bos is the respectful awe which is felt for one who has power 
in his hands; reuyjv honour and reverence paid to a ruler: cf. 1 Pet. 
ii, 17 Toy Gedv PoBeinGer rov Baciréa Tipare. 

A strange interpretation of this verse may be seen in the 
Gnostic book entitled Miors Zopia, p. 294, ed. Schwartze. 
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The Church and the Civil Power. 


The motive which impelled St. Paul to write this section of the 
Epistle has (like so many other questions) been discussed at great 
length with the object of throwing light on the composition of the 
Roman Church. If the opinion which has been propounded already 
in reference to these chapters be correct, it will be obvious that 
here as elsewhere St. Paul is writing, primarily at any rate, with 
a view to the state of the Church as a whole, not to the particular 
circumstances of the Roman community: it being recognized at 
the same time that questions which agitated the whole Christian 
world would be likely to be reflected in what was already an 
important centre of Christianity. Whether this opinion be correct 
or not must depend partly, of course, on our estimate of the 
Epistle as a whole; but if it be assumed to be so, the character of 
this passage will amply support it. There is a complete absence of 
any reference to particular circumstances: the language is through- 
out general: there is a studied avoidance of any special terms; 
direct commands such as might arise from particular circumstances 
are not given: but general principles applicable to any period or 
place are laid down. As elsewhere in this Epistle, St. Paul, 
influenced by his past experiences, or by the questions which were 
being agitated around him, or by the fear of difficulties which he 
foresaw as likely to arise, lays down broad general principles, 
applying to the affairs of life the spirit of Christianity as he has 
elucidated it. 

But what were the questions that were in the air when he wrote? 
There can be no doubt that primarily they would be those 
current in the Jewish nation concerning the lawfulness of paying 
taxes and otherwise recognizing the authority of a foreign ruler. 
When our Lord was asked, ‘Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or no?’ (Matt. xxii. 18 f.; Luke xx. 22 f.), a burning question 
was at once raised. Starting from the express command ‘thou 
mayest not put a foreigner over thee, which is not thy brother’ 
(Deut. xvii. 15), and from the idea of a Divine theocracy, a large 
section of the Jews had refused to recognize or pay taxes to the 
Roman government. Judas the Gaulonite, who said that ‘the 
census was nothing else but downright slavery’ (Jos. Am/. XVIII. 
i. 1), or Theudas (ibid. XX. v. r), or Eleazar, who is represented 
as saying that ‘we have long since made up our minds not to 
serve the Romans or any other man, but God alone’ (edl. Jud. 
VII. viii. 6), may all serve as instances of a tendency which was 
very wide spread. Nor was this spirit confined to the Jews of 
Palestine ; elsewhere, both in Rome and in Alexandria, riots had 
occurred. Nor again was it unlikely that Christianity would be 
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affected by it. A good deal of the phraseology of the early 
Christians was derived from the Messianic prophecies of the 
O. T., and these were always liable to be taken in that 
purely material sense which our Lord had condemned. _ The fact 
that St. Luke records the question of the disciples, ‘Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ (Acts i. 6) seems 
to imply that such ideas were current, and the incident at Thessalo- 
nica, where St. Paul himself, because he preached the ‘ kingdom,’ 
was accused of preaching ‘another king, one Jesus,’ shows how 
liable even he was to misinterpretation. These instances are quite 
sufficient to explain how the question was a real one when St. 
Paul wrote, and why it had occupied his thoughts. It is not 
necessary to refer it either to Ebionite dualistic views (so Baur), 
which would involve an anachronism, or to exaggerated Gentile 
ideas of Christian liberty; we have no record that these were ever 
perverted in this direction. 

Two considerations may have specially influenced St. Paul to 
discuss the subject in his Epistle to the Romans. The first was 
the known fact of the turbulence of the Roman Jews; a fact which 
would be brought before him by his intercourse with Priscilla and 
Aquila. This may illustrate just the degree of local reference in 
the Epistle to the Romans. We have emphasized more than once 
the fact that we cannot argue anything from such passages as this 
as to the state of the Roman community; but St. Paul would not 
write in the air, and the knowledge of the character of the Jewish 
population in Rome gained from political refugees would be just 
sufficient to suggest this topic. A second cause which would lead 
him to introduce it would be the fascination which he felt for the 
power and position of Rome, a fascination which has been already 
illustrated (Introduction, § 1). 

It must be remembered that when this Epistle was written the 
Roman Empire had never appeared in the character of a persecutor. 
Persecution had up to this time always come from the Jews or from 
popular riots. To St. Paul the magistrates who represented 
the Roman power had always been associated with order and 
restraint. The persecution of Stephen had probably taken place 
in the absence of the Roman governor: it was at the hands of the 
Jewish king Herod that James the brother of John had perished: 
at Paphos, at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, St. Paul had 
found the Roman officials a restraining power and all his experience 
would support the statements that he makes: ‘ The rulers are not 
a terror to the good work, but to the evil:’ ‘He is a minister of 
God to thee for good:’ ‘He is a minister of God, an avenger for 
wrath to him that doeth evil.’ Nor can any rhetorical point be 
made as has been attempted from the fact that Nero was at this 
time the ruler of the Empire. It may be doubted how far the vices 
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of a ruler like Nero seriously affected the well-being of the 
provincials, but at any rate when these words were written the 
world was enjoying the good government and bright hopes of 
Nero’s Quinguennium. 

The true relations of Christianity to the civil power had been 
laid down by our Lord when He had said: ‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world, and again: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar’s and to God the things that be God’s.’ It is difficult to 
believe that St. Paul had not these words in his mind when he 
wrote ver. 7, especially as the coincidences with the moral teaching 
of our Lord are numerous in these chapters. At any rate, starting 
from this idea he works out the principles which must lie at the 
basis of Christian politics, that the State is divinely appointed, or 
permitted by God; that its end is beneficent; and that the spheres 
of Church and State are not identical. 

It has been remarked that, when St. Paul wrote, his experience 
might have induced him to estimate too highly the merits of the 
Roman government. But although later the relation of the Church 
to the State changed, the principles of the Church did not. In 
1 Tim. ii. 1, 2 the Apostle gives a very clear command to pray for 
those in authority : ‘I exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men: for 
kings and all that are in high place; that we may lead a tranquil 
and quiet life in all godliness and gravity’; so also in Titus iii. 1 
‘Put them in mind to be in subjection to rulers, to authorities.’ 
When these words were written, the writer had to some extent at 
any rate experienced the Roman power in a very different aspect. 
Still more important is the evidence of 1 Peter. It was certainly 
written at a time when persecution, and that of an official character, 
had begun, yet the commands of St. Paul are repeated and with 
even greater emphasis (1 Pet. ii. 13-17). 


The sub-Apostolic literature willillustrate this. Clement is writing to the 
Corinthians just after successive periods of persecution, yet he includes 
a prayer of the character which he would himself deliver, in the as yet 
unsystematized services of the day, on behalf of secular rulers. ‘Give 
concord and peace to us and to all that dwell on the earth... while we 
render obedience to Thine Almighty and most excellent Name, and to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth. Thou, Lord and Master, hast given 
them the power of sovereignty through Thine excellent and unspeakable 
might, that we, knowing the glory and honour which Thou hast given them, 
may submit ourselves unto them, in nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto 
them therefore, O Lord, health, peace, concord, stability, that they may 
administer the government which Thou hast given them without failure. 
For Thou, O heavenly Master, King of the ages, givest to the sons of men 
glory and honour and power over all things that are upon the earth. Do 
Thou, Lord, direct their counsel according to that which is good and well- 
pleasing in Thy sight.’ Still more significant is the letter of Polycarp, which 
was written very shortly after he had met Ignatius on his road to martyrdom ; 
in it he emphasizes the Christian custom by combining the command to pray 
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for rulers with that to love our enemies. ‘Pray also for kings and powers 
and princes and for them that persecute and hate you and for the enemies of 
the cross, that your fruit may be manifest among all men that ye may be 
perfect in Him.’ (Clem. Rom. 1x, lxi; Polyc. ad Phil. xii.) 

It is not necessary to give further instances of a custom which prevailed 
extensively or universally in the early Church. It became a commonplace 
of apologists (Just. Mart. Afo/.i.17; Athenagoras, Leg. xxxvii; Theophilus, 
i.11; Tertullian, 4fo/. 30, 39, ad Scap. 2; Dion. Alex. ap Eus. H. Z. VII. xi; 
Arnob. iv. 36) and is found in all liturgies (cf. Const. Ap. viii. 12). 

One particular phase in the interpretation of this chapter demands a passing 
notice. In the hands of the Jacobean and Caroline divines it was held to 
support the doctrine of Passive Obedience. This doctrine has taken a variety 
of forms. Some held that a Monarchy as opposed to a Republic is the only 
scriptural form of government, others that a legitimate line alone has this 
divine right. A more modified type of this teaching may be represented by 
a sermon of Bishop Berkeley (Passive Obedience or the Christian Doctrine 
of not resisting the supreme power, proved and vindicated upon the principles 
of the law of nature in a discourse delivered at the College Chapel, 1712. 
Works, iii. p. 101). He takes as his text Rom. xiii. 2 ‘ Whosoever resisteth 
the Power, resisteth the ordinance of God.’ He begins ‘It is not my design 
to inquire into the particular nature of the government and constitution of 
these kingdoms.’ He then proceeds by assuming that ‘there is in every civi} 
community, somewhere or other, placed a supreme power of making laws, 
and enforcing the observation of them.’ His main purpose is to prove that 
‘Loyalty is a moral virtue, and thou shalt not resist the supreme power, 
a rule or law of nature, the least breach whereof hath the inherent stain of 
moral turpitude.’ And he places it on the same level as the commandments 
which St. Paul quotes in this same chapter. 

Bishop Berkeley represents the doctrine of Passive Obedience as expounded 
in its most philosophical form. But he does not notice the main difficulty. 
St. Paul gives no directions as to what ought to be done when there is 
a conflict of authority. In his day there could be no doubt that the rule of 
Caesar was supreme and had become legitimate: all that he had to con- 
demn was an incorrect view of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ as a theocracy 
established on earth, whether it were held by Jewish zealots or by Christians. 
He does not discuss the question, ‘if there were two claimants for the 
Empire which should be supported?’ for it was not a practical difficulty 
when he wrote. So Bishop Berkeley, by his use of the expression ‘some- 
where or other,’ equally evades the difficulty. Almost always when there is 
a rebellion or a civil war the question at issue is, Who is the rightful 
governor? which is the power cedained by God? 

But there is a side of the doctrine of Passive Obedience which requires 
emphasis, and which was illustrated by the Christianity of the first three 
centuries, The early Christians were subject to a power which required 
them to do that which was forbidden by their religion. To that extent 
and within those limits they could not and did not obey it; but they never 
encouraged in any way resistance or rebellion. In all things indifferent the 
Christian conformed to existing law; he obeyed the law ‘not only because of 
the wrath, but also for conscience sake.’ He only disobeyed when it was 
necessary to do so for conscience sake. The point of importance is the 
detachment of the two spheres of activity. The Church and the State are 
looked upon as different bodies, each with a different work to perform. To 
designate this or that form of government as ‘ Christian,’ and support it on 
these grounds, would have been quite alien to the whole spirit of those days. 
The Church must influence the world by its hold on the hearts and consciences 
of individuals, and in that way, and not by political power, will the 
Kingdom of God come. 
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LOVE THE FULFILMENT OF ALL LAW. 


XIII. 8-10. There 1s one debt which the Christian must 
always be paying but never can discharge, that of love. All 
particular precepts are summed up in that of love, which 
makes injury to any man impossible. 


8. St. Paul passes from our duties towards superiors to that one 
principle which must control our relations towards all men, love. In 
xii. g the principle of love is introduced as the true solution of all 
difficulties which may arise from rivalry in the community; here it 
is represented as at the root of all regulations as to our relations to 
others in any of the affairs of life. 

pydevi pndev dhetkere must be imperative as the negatives show. 
It sums up negatively the results of the previous verse and suggests 
the transition, ‘ Pay every one their due and owe no man anything.’ 

ei pi) Td dyamgy GdAHAous: ‘Let your only debt that is unpaid 
be that of love—a debt which you should always be attempting to 
discharge in full, but will never succeed in discharging. Permanere 
tamen et nunguam cessare a nobis debitum caritatis: hoc enim et quo- 
tidie solvere et semper debere expedit nobis. Orig. By this pregnant 
expression St. Paul suggests both the obligation of love and the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. This is more forcible than to suppose 
a change in the meaning of édeidere: ‘Owe no man anything, only 
ye ought to love one another.’ 

6 yap d&yamav x.1.X. gives the reason why ‘love’ is so important : 
if a man truly loves another he has fulfilled towards him the whole 
law. védpov is not merely the Jewish law, although it is from it that 
the illustrations that follow are taken, but law as a principle. Just 
as in the relations of man and God mioms has been substituted for 
véuos, So between man and man dydzn takes the place of definite 
legal relations. The perfect memAnpwxev implies that the fulfilment 
is already accomplished simply in the act of love. 

9. St. Paul gives instances of the manner in which ‘love’ fulfils 
law. No man who loves another will injure him by adultery, by 
murder, by theft, &c. They are all therefore summed up in the 
one maxim ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ as indeed 
they were also in the Old Covenant. 

The AV. adds after od «Adpes in this verse ob Wev5ouaprupyoes from the 
O.T. with 8 P &c., Boh. &c., as against ABDEFGL &c., Vulg. coad. and 
most Fathers. év 7@ before dyamjces is omitted by BF G. For ceavrdv of 
the older MSS. (8 A BD E), later MSS. read éavrdv, both here and elsewhere. 
In late Greek éavrév became habitually used for all persons in the reflexive, 


and scribes substituted the form most usual to them. ; 
The order of the commandments is different from that in the Hebrew text, 
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both in Exodus xx. 13 and Deut. v. 17, namely, (6) Thou shalt do no murder, 
(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery, (8) Thou shalt not steal. The MSS. 
of the LXX vary; in Exodus B reads 7, 8, 6, AF 6, 7,8; in Deut. B reads 
7, 6,8 (the order here), AF 6, 7,8. The order of Romans is that also of 
Luke xviii. 20; James ii.11; Philo De Decalogo; Clem.-Alex. Strom. vi. 16. 


kat et tis érépa shows that St. Paul in this selection has only 
taken instances and that he does not mean merely to give a sum- 
ming up of the Jewish law. 

dvaxedadaodrar: a rhetorical term used of the summing up of 
a speech or argument, and hence of including a large number of 
separate details under one head. As used in Eph. i. 10 of God 
summing up all things in Christ it became a definite theological 
term, represented in Latin by recapztulatro (Iren. III. xxii. 2). 

*Ayamyoes tov mAnoloy gov ds éoutdv. Taken from Leviticus 
xix, 18 where it sums up a far longer list of commandments. It 
is quoted Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xii. 31; Luke x. 27; Gal. v. 14; 
James ii. 8 where it is called BaowWckss vdpos. 

10. 4 dydwn ... odk épydferar. Love fulfils all law, because no 
one who loves another will do him any ill by word or deed. These 
words sum up what has been said at greater length in 1 Cor. xiii. 
4-6. 

wAnpwpa, ‘complete fulfilment.’ The meaning of 7. here is 
given by ver. 9 ‘ He that loveth his neighbour has fulfilled (memdy- 
pwxev) law, therefore love is the fulfilment (wAjpepa) of law. 


The History of the word dayann. 


There are three words in Greek all of which may be translated by the 
English ‘love,’ épdw, piréw, dyanaw. Of these épdw with its cognate form 
épayat was originally associated with the sexual passion and was thence 
transferred to any strong passionate affection; ¢:Aéw was used rather of 
warm domestic affection, and so of the love of master and servant, of parents 
and children, of husband and wife; in Homer, of the love of the gods for 
men. €épav is combined with émO@upety and contrasted with giAciv as in 
Xen. Hier. xi. 11 Hore od pdvov piroio dy adda cai épGo. One special use 
of épas and épdw must be referred to, namely, the Platonic. The intensity 
and strength of human passion seemed to Plato to represent most adequately 
the love of the soul for higher things, and so the philosophic épws was used 
for the highest human desire, that for true knowledge, true virtue, true 
immortality. , 

The distinction of g:Aéw and dyardw much resembled that between amo 
and diligo. The one expressed greater affection, the other greater esteem. 
So Dio Cassius xliv. 48 égidnoare abrdv ds marépa Kal yyamnoate dis evep- 
yerny 5 and John xxi. 15-17 Aéye abrG wadrw devrepov, Tipov “Iwdvov, 
dyamds pe; A€ye: ad7G, Nal, Kupie od oldas St: Pid ge «.7.A, (see Trench, 
Syn. § xii). It is significant that no distinction is absolute; but giréw 
occasionally, still more rarely dyamdw, are both used incorrectly of the 
sexual passion. There is too close a connexion between the different forms 
of ct affection to allow any rigid distinction to be made in the use of 
words. 

When these words were adopted into Hellenistic Greek, a gradual change 
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was made in their use. épdq and its cognates are very rarely used, and 
almost invariably in a bad sense. In the N.T. they do not occur at all, the 
word émOvyew being employed instead. Yet occasionally, even in biblical 
and ecclesiastical Greek, the higher sense of the Platonic épws finds a place 
(Prov. iv. 6; Wisdom viii. 2; Justin, Déal. 8, p. 225 B; Clem.-Alex. Cos. 
II, p. 90; see Lightfoot, Zgnatius ad Rom. vii. 2). Between dyandw and 
giéw a decided preference was shown for the former. It occurs about 
268 times (Hatch and Redpath) in a very large proportion of cases as a 
translation of the Hebrew SIN; pAéw about twelve times (Trommius), ex- 


cluding its use as equivalent to osculor. This choice was largely due to the 
use of the Hebrew word to express the love of God to man, and of man to 
God (Deut. xxiii. 5; xxx. 6; Hosea iii. 1); it was felt that the greater 
amount of intellectual desire and the greater severity implied in dyamdw fitted 
it better than g:Aéw for this purpose. But while it was elevated in meaning 
it was also broadened; it is used not only of the love of father and son, of 
husband and wife, but also of the love of Samson for Delilah (Jud. xvi. 4) 
and of Hosea’s love for his adulterous wife (Hos. iii. 1). Nor can there be any 
doubt that to Hebrew writers there was in a pure love of God or of righteous- 
ness something of the intensity which is the highest characteristic of human 
passion (Is. lxii. 5), dyandw in the LXX corresponds in all its characteristics 
to the English ‘ love.’ 

But not only did the LXX use modify the meaning of dyamdw, it created 
a new word dyan7. Some method was required of expressing the conception 
which was gradually growing up. “Epws had too sordid associations. Ala 
was tried (Wisdom vii. 14; viii. 18), but was felt to be inadequate. The 
language of the Song of Solomon created the demand for dyarn. (2 Kings 
1 or 2 times; Ecclesiastes 2; Canticles 11 ; Wisdom 2; Ecclus. 1; Jeremiah 1; 
B. Sol. 1.) 

The N.T. reproduces the usage of the LXX, but somewhat modified. 
While dyandw is used 138 times, piAéw is used in this sense 22 times (13 in 
St. John’s Gospel) ; generally when special emphasis has to be laid on the 
telations of father and son. But the most marked change is in the use of 
dyann. It is never used in the Classical writers, only occasionally in the 
LXX; in early Christian writers its: use becomes habitual and general. 
Nothing could show more clearly that a new principle has been created than 
this creation of a new word, 

In the Vulgate dydmn is sometimes rendered by dilectio, sometimes by 
caritas; to this inconsistency are due the variations in the English 
Authorized Version. The word caritas passed into English in the Middle 
Ages (for details see Eng. Dict. seb voc.) in the form ‘charity,’ and was for 
some time used to correspond to most of the meanings of dydmn; but as the 
English Version was inconsistent and no corresponding verb existed the 
usage did not remain wide. In spite of its retention in 1 Cor. xiii. ‘charity’ 
became confined in all ordinary phraseology to ‘benevolence,’ and the 
Revised Version was compelled to make the usage of the New Testament 
consistent. 

Whatever loss there may have been in association and in the rhythm of 
well-known passages, there is an undoubted gain. The history of the word 
dyandw is that of the collection under one head of various conceptions which 
were at any rate partially separated, and the usage of the N. T. shows that 
the distinction which has to be made is not between qiAéw, dyandw and 
épaw, but between dydann and émOvpia. The English language makes this 
distinction between the affection or passion in any form, and a purely animal 
desire, quite plain; although it may be obliterated at times by a natural 
euphemism. But setting aside this distinction which must be occasionally 
present to the mind, but which need not be often spoken of, Christianity does 
‘not shrink from declaring that in all forms of human passion and affection 


a 
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which are not purely animal there is present that same love which in its 
highest and most pure development forms the essence and sum of the 
Christian religion. This affection, however perverted it may be, Christianity 
does not condemn, but so far as may be elevates and purifies. 


The Christian Teaching on Love. 


The somewhat lengthy history just given of the word dydm is 
a suitable introduction to the history of an idea which forms a fun- 
damental principle of all Christian thought. 

The duty of love in some form or other had been a common- 
place of moral teaching in times long before Christianity and in 
many different places. Isolated maxims have been collected in its 
favour from very varied authors, and the highest pagan teaching 
approaches the highest Christian doctrine. But in all previous 
philosophy such teaching was partial or isolated, it was never 
elevated to a great principle. Maxims almost or quite on a level 
with those of Christianity we find both in the O.T. and in Jewish 
writers. The command ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ is of course taken directly from the O. T., and is there used 
to sum up in one general principle a long series of rules. Sayings 
of great beauty are quoted from the Jewish fathers. ‘ Hillel said, 
Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, 
loving mankind and bringing them nigh to the Torah’ (P2rge 
Aboth i, 13); or again, ‘What is hateful to thyself do not to thy 
fellow; this is the whole Torah, and the rest is commentary; go 
study,’ also ascribed to Hillel. It is however true in all cases that 
these maxims, and all such as these, are only isolated instances, that 
they do not represent the spirit of earlier institutions, and that they 
form a very insignificant proportion compared with much of 
a different character. 

In Christianity this principle, which had been only partially 
understood and imperfectly taught, which was known only in 
isolated examples, yet testified to a universal instinct, was finally 
put forward as the paramount principle of moral conduct, uniting 
our moral instincts with our highest religious principles. A new 
virtue, or rather one hitherto imperfectly understood, had become 
recognized as the root of all virtues, and a new name was demanded 
for what was practically a new idea. 

In the first place, the new Christian doctrine of love is universal. 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and 
hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you;’ and a very definite reason is 
given, the universal Fatherhood of God. This universalism which 
underlies all the teaching of Jesus is put in a definite practical 
form by St. Paul, ‘In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
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bond nor free, male nor female.’ As it is summed up in a well- 
known work: ‘ The first law, then, of the kingdom of God is that 
all men, however divided from each other by blood or language, 
have certain mutual duties arising out of their common relation to 
God’ (Zcce Homo, chap. xii). 

But secondly, the Christian doctrine of love was the substitution 
of a universal principle for law. All moral precepts are summed 
up in the one command of love. What is my duty towards others? 
Just that feeling which you have towards the persons to whom you 
are most attached in the world, just that you must feel for every one. 
If you have that feeling there will be no need for any further 
command. Love is a principle and a passion, and as such is the 
fulfilment of the Law. Christ ‘declared an ardent, passionate, or 
devoted state of mind to be the root of virtue’; and this purifying 
passion, capable of existing in all men alike, will be able to re- 
deem our nature and make laws superfluous, 

And thirdly, how is this new Christian spirit possible? It is 
possible because it is intimately bound up with that love which is 
a characteristic of the Godhead. ‘God is love.’ ‘A new com- 
mandment I give to you, that ye should love one another as I have 
loved you.’ It is possible also because men have learnt to love 
mankind in Christ. ‘Where the precept of love has been given, 
an image must be set before the eyes of those who are called on to 
obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race, and make the meanest member of 
it sacred with reflected glory.’ This is what Christ did for us. 

These three points will help to elucidate what St. Paul means by 
dyin. It is in fact the correlative in the moral world to what faith 
is in the religious life. Like faith it is universal; like faith it is 
a principle not a code; like faith it is centred in the Godhead. 
Hence St. Paul, as St. John (1 John iii. 23), sums up Christianity 
in Faith and Love, which are finally, united in that Love of God, 
which is the end and root of both. 


THE DAY IS AT HAND. 


XIII. 11-14. The night of this corrupt age ts flying. 
The Parousia ts nearing. Cast off your evil ways. Gird 
yourselves with the armour of light. Take Christ into your 
hearts. Shun sin and self-indulgence. 

11. The Apostle adds a motive for the Christian standard of 


life, the nearness of our final salvation. 
kai todto, ‘and that too’: cp. 1 Cor. vi, 6, 8; Eph, ii, 8, &c.: it 
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resumes the series of exhortations implied in the previous sections ; 
there is no need to supply any special words with it. 

tov katpév: used of a definite, measured, or determined time, and 
so almost technically of the period before the second coming of 
Christ: cf. 1 Cor. vii. 29 6 kaipds ovveoradpevos; Mark i. 15; and 
SO 6 katpos 6 eveotas (Heb. ix. 9). 

Stu dpa 48y K.7.A. F5n with éyepOjvat, The time of trial on earth 
is looked upon as a night of gloom, to be followed by a bright 
morning. We must arouse ourselves from slumber and prepare 
ourselves for the light. 

viv yap éyyUrepov «.t.\. ‘ For our completed salvation, no longer 
that hope of salvation which sustains us here, is appreciably nearer 
for us than when we first accepted in faith the Messianic message.’ 
dre émiotevoapev refers to the actual moment of the acceptance of 
Christianity. The language is that befitting those who expect the 
actual coming of Christ almost immediately, but it will fit the 
circumstances of any Christian for whom death brings the day. 


In ver. 11 the original tyas (8 A BCP, Clem.-Alex.) has been corrected 
for the sake of uniformity into 7uas (N° D EF G L, &c., Boh. Sah.). Inver. 13 
év pict kat Cyrows is a variant of B, Sah., Clem.-Alex. Amb. In ver. 14 B, 
and Clem.-Alex. read tév Xpiordy “Incodv, which may very likely be the 
correct reading. 


12. mpodxowev, ‘has advanced towards dawn.’ Cf. Luke ii. 52; 
Gal. i. 14; Jos. Bell. Jud. IV. iv. 6; Just. Dral. p. 277d. 

The contrast of tmvos, wé, and oxéros with nucpa and gas finds 
many illustrations in Christian and in all religious literature. 

é1roéue0a. The works of darkness, i.e. works such as befit the 
kingdom of darkness, are represented as being cast off like the 
uncomely garments of the night, for the bright armour which 
befits the Christian soldier as a member of the kingdom of light. 
This metaphor of the Christian armour is a favourite one with 
St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 7; Rom. vi. 13; and especially 
Eph. vi. 13 f.); it may have been originally suggested by the 
Jewish conception of the last great fight against the armies of 
Antichrist (Dan. xi; Orac. Sz. iii. 663 f.; 4 Ezra xiii. 33; Enoch 
xc. 16), but in St. Paul the conception has become completely 
spiritualized, 

13. edoxnpdvws wepitatijocwpev, The metaphor mepurareiv of 
conduct is very common in St. Paul’s Epistles, where it occurs 
thirty-three times (never in the Past. Epp.); elsewhere in the 
N.T. sixteen times. 

k@pots, ‘rioting,’ ‘revelry’ (Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3). é6n the 
drunkenness which would be the natural result and accompaniment 
of such revelry. 

koitats Kat doedyelats, ‘unlawful intercourse and wanton acts.’ 
"Opa 8€ ry rdgiw' koudtov pev ydp ris pebver, peOvov 8¢ xotraceras, 
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korraCopevos Sé daehyaivet, rod olvov rovrov rh mAnopovy mupmoAodvTos Kal 
dvepeDifovros. Euthym.-Zig. 

14, évdtcace tév Kuptov *Incodv Xptotév. Christ is put on first in 
baptism (vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27), but we must continually renew that 
life with which we have been clothed (Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 12). 

Tis capkds with mpdvo.ay: the word is thrown forward in order to 
emphasize the contrast between the old nature, the flesh of sin, and 
the new, the life in Christ. 

On this passage most commentators compare St. Aug. Confess. 
Vill. 12, 23 Arriput, aperud et legt in silentio capttulum, quo pri- 
mum coniectt sunt ocult met: Non in conversationibus et ebrie- 
tatibus, non in cubilibus et impudicitiis, nonin contentione et 
aemulatione: sed induite Dominum Iesum Christum, et carnis 
providentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentiis. Mec ultra volui 
legere, nec opus erat. Statim quippe cum fine hutusce sententiae quasi 
luce securttatis infusa cordt meo, omnes dubitationis tenebrae diffu- 
gerunt. 


The early Christian belief in the nearness of the 


Tapovata, 


There can hardly be any doubt that in the Apostolic age the 
prevailing belief was that the Second Coming of the Lord was an 
event to be expected in any case shortly and probably in the life- 
time of many of those then living; it is also probable that this 
belief was shared by the Apostles themselves. For example, so 
strongly did such views prevail among the Thessalonian converts 
that the death of some members of the community had filled them 
with perplexity, and even when correcting these opinions St. Paul 
speaks of ‘ we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of our 
Lord’; and in the second Epistle, although he corrects the 
erroneous impression which still prevailed that the coming was 
immediate and shows that other events must precede it, he still 
contemplates it as at hand. Similar passages may be quoted from 
all or most of the Epistles, although there are others that suggest 
that it is by his own death, not by the coming of Christ, that 
St. Paul expects to attain the full life in Christ to which he looked 
forward (1 Cor. vii. 29-31; Rom. xiii. 11, 12; Phil. iv. 5; and 
on the other side 2 Cor. v. 1-10; Phil. i. 23; iii. 11, 20, 21; see 
Jowett, Thessalonians, &c., i. p. 105, who quotes both classes of 
passages without distinguishing them). 

How far was this derived from our Lord’s own teaching? 
There is, it is true, very clear teaching on the reality and the 
suddenness of the coming of Christ, and very definite exhortation 
to all Christians to live as expecting that coming. This teaching 
is couched largely in the current language of Apocalyptic literature 
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which was often hardly intended to be taken literally even by 
Jewish writers; moreover it is certainly mingled with teaching 
which was intended to refer to what was a real manifestation of the 
Divine power, and very definitely a ‘coming of the Lord’ in the 
O.T. sense of the term, the destruction of Jerusalem. All this 
language again is reported to us by those who took it in a literal 
sense. The expressions of our Lord quoted as prophetic of His 
speedy return are all to a certain extent ambiguous; for example, 
‘This generation shall not pass away until all these things be ful- 
filled,’ or again ‘ There be some of them here who shall not taste of 
death until they see the Son of man coming with power.’ On the 
other side there is a very distinct tradition preserved in documents 
of different classes recording that when our Lord was asked de- 
finitely on such matters His answers were ambiguous. Actsi. 7 
‘It is not for you to know times and seasons, which the Father 
hath set within His own authority.’ John xxi. 23 ‘ This saying 
therefore went forth among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, that he should not die; but, 
If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ Moreover 
he affirmed that He Himself was ignorant of the date Mark xiii. 32; 
Matt. xxiv. 36 ‘ But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.’ 

In the face of these passages it is reasonable to believe that 
this ignorance of the Early Church was permitted and that with 
a purpose. Ifso, we may be allowed to speculate as to the service 
it was intended to fulfil. 

In the first place, this belief in the nearness of the second coming 
quickened the religious and moral earnestness of the early Christian. 
Believing as intently as he did ‘that the fashion of this world passeth 
away,’ he ‘set his affection on things above’; he lived in the world 
and yet not of the world. The constant looking forward to the 
coming of the Lord produced a state of intense spiritual zeal which 
braced the Church for its earliest and hardest task. 

And secondly, it has been pointed out very ably how much the 
elasticity and mobility of Christianity were preserved by the fact that 
the Apostles never realized that they were building up a Church 
which was to last through the ages. It became the fashion of 
a later age to ascribe to the Apostles a series of ordinances and 
constitutions. Any such theory is quite inconsistent with the real 
spirit of their time. They never wrote or legislated except so far 
as existing needs demanded. They founded such institutions as 
were clearly required by some immediate want, or were part of our 
Lord’s teaching. But they never administered or planned with 
a view to the remote future. Their writings were occasional, 
suggested by some pressing difficulty; but they thus incidentally 
laid down great broad principles which became the guiding principles 
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of the Church. The Church therefore is governed by case law, not 
by code law: by broad principles, not by minute regulations. It 
may seem a paradox, but yet it is profoundly true, that the Church 
is adapted to the needs of every age, just because the original 
preachers of Christianity never attempted to adapt it to the needs 
of any period but their own. 


The relation of Chaps. XII-XIV to the Gospels. 


There is a very marked resemblance between the moral teaching 
of St. Paul contained in the concluding section of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and our Lord’s own words; a resemblance which, in some 
cases, extends even to language. 


Rom. xii, 14. Matt v. 44. 

evroyetre Tots SidKovtas dyads: dyanare Tovs €xOpovs buoy, rat mpoo- 

ebAoyei Te, Kal pr) KaTapacde, evyeabe Urep TH SiwKdvrow buds. 

Rom. xiii, 7. Matt. xxii. 21. 

anddore nace Tas dpeAds K.T.A. dnédore ovv 7a Kaicapos Kaicapt, 

Kat Ta TOU Ocod TH Ocg. 

Rom. xiii. 9. Matt. xxii39, 40. 

wat ef ris Erépa éevrodn, év ToUTY Sevtépa 5% Spola arn, ’Ayannoers 


TO Adyw dvakepadraodra, év 7H TOY TANTiOY Gov ws GeavTdy. év TaUTAIs 
*Ayannoes Tov mAnoiov cov ws Tats dvoly évrodAais dros 6 vépos Kpé- 
éautév. para: wal of mpophrat. 


To these verbal resemblances must be added remarkable identity 
of teaching in these successive chapters. Everything that is said 
about revenge, or about injuring others, is exactly identical with the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount; our duty towards rulers exactly 
reproduces the lesson given in St. Matthew’s Gospel; the words 
concerning the relation of ‘love’ to ‘law’ might be an extract from 
the Gospel: the two main lines of argument in ch. xiv, the absolute 
indifference of all external practices, and the supreme importance 
of not giving a cause of offence to any one are both directly derived 
from the teaching of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 6, 7, xv. 11-20). This 
resemblance is brought out very well by a recent writer (Knowling, 
Witness of the Epistles, p. 312): ‘Indeed it is not too much to add 
that the Apostle’s description of the kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17) 
reads like a brief summary of its description in the same Sermon 
on the Mount; the righteousness, peace, and joy, which formed the 
contents of the kingdom in the Apostle’s conception are found side 
by side in the Saviour’s Beatitudes; nor can we fail to notice how 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke contrast the anxious care for meat 
and drink with seeking in the first place for the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. Nor must it be forgotten that Paul’s 
fundamental idea of righteousness may be said to be rooted in the 


teaching of Jesus.’ 
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It is well known that there are definite references by St. Paul to 
the words of our Lord: so 1 Thes. iv. 15 = Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor. 
vii, 10 = Mark x. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 14 = Luke x. 7; as also in the case 
of the institution of the Last Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 24. Reminiscences 
also of the Sermon on the Mount may be found in other Epistles, 
e. g. James iv. 9 = Matt. v. 4; James v. 12 = Matt. v. 33; 1 Pet. 
iii. 9 = Matt. v. 39; 1 Pet. iv. 14 = Matt. v. 11, 12, and elsewhere. 
The resemblances are not in any case sufficient either to prove 
the use of any document which we possess in its present form, or 
to prove the use of a different document (see below); but they do 
show that the teaching of the Apostles was based on some common 
source, which was identical both in substance and spirit with those 
words of our Lord contained in the Gospels. 

They suggest further that even in cases where we have no direct 
evidence that Apostolic teaching is based on the Gospel narrative 
it does not follow that our Lord Himself did not originate it. 
For Christianity is older than any of its records. The books 
of the N.T. reflect, they did not originate, the teaching of early 
Christianity. Moreover, our Lord originated principles. It was 
these principles which inspired His followers; some of the words 
which are the product of and which taught those principles are 
preserved, some are not; but the result of them is contained in the 
words of the Apostles, which worked out in practical life the 
principles they had learnt directly or indirectly from the Christ. 


A much more exact and definite conclusion is supported with very great 
industry by Alfred Resch in a series of investigations, the first of which is 
Agrapha, Aussercanonische Evangelien-fragmente in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, v. 4. He argues (pp. 28, 29) that the acquaintance shown by 
St. Paul with the words and teaching of Jesus implies the use of an Urcanon- 
sche Quellenschrift, which was also used by St. Mark, as well as the other 
N.T. writers. It would be of course beside our purpose to examine this theory, 
but so far as it concerns the passages we are considering it may be noticed; 
(1) That so far as they go there would be no reason why all St. Paul's teach- 
ing should not have been derived from our present Gospels. He does not 
profess to be quoting, and the verbal reminiscences might quite well represent 
the documents we possess. (2) That it is equally impossible to argue against 
the use of different Gospels. The only legitimate conclusion is that there 
must have been a common teaching of Jesus behind the Apostle’s words 
which was identical in spirit and substantially in words with that contained 
in our Synoptic Gospels. Some stress is laid by Resch (pp. 245, 302 ff.) 
on passages which are identical in Romans and 1 Peter. So Rom. xii. 17= 
1 Pet. iii. 9g; Rom. xiii, 1, 3 = 1 Pet. ii. 13,14. The resemblance is un- 
doubted, but a far more probable explanation is that 1 Peter is directly 
indebted to the Romans (see Introduction § 8). There is no reason to cite 
these as ‘ Words of the Lord’; yet it is very probable that much more of the 
common teaching and even phraseology of the early Church than we are 
accustomed to imagine goes back to the teaching of Jesus. 
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ON FORBEARANCE TOWARDS THOSE WHO ARE 
SCRUPULOUS. 


XIV.1—XV.13. Receive a scrupulous Christian cordially. 
Do not be continually condemning him. Some of you have 
grasped the full meaning of Christian faith, others whose 
conscience ts too tender lay undue stress on particular prac- 
tices, on rules as to food or the observance of certain days. 
Do not you whose faith is more robust despise such scruples ; 
nor should they be censorious (vv. 1-5). 

Every one should make up his own mind. These things 
are indifferent in themselves. Only whatever a man does he 
must look to Christ. Inlife and death we are all His, whose 
death and resurrection have made him Lord of all. To 
Him as to no one else shall we be called upon to give account 
(vv. 6-12). 

We must avoid censoriousness. But equally must we 
avoid placing obstacles before a fellow-Christian. I believe 
jirmly that nothing ts harmful in itself, but it becomes so to 
the person who considers it harmful. The obligation of love 
and charity ts paramount. Meats are secondary things. 
Let us have an eye to peace und mutual help. It ts not 
worth while for the sake of a little meat to undo God's 
work in a brother's soul. Lar better abstain from flesh and 
wine altogether (vv. 13-21). 

Keep the robuster faith with which you are blest to 
yourself and God. To hesitate and then eat is to incur 
guilt; for it is not prompted by strong faith (vv. 22, 23). 

This rule of forbearance applies to all classes of the com- 
munity. The strong should bear the scruples of the weak. 
We should not seek our own good, but that of others ; following 
the exaniple of Christ as expounded to us in the Scriptures ; 
those Scriptures which were written for our encouragement 
and consolation. May God, from whom this encouragement 
comes, grant you all—weak and strong, Few and Gentile—to 
be of one mind, uniting in the praise of God (xv. 1-7). 
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For Christ has received you all alike. To both Few and 
Gentile He has a special mission. To the Fews to exhibit 
God’s veracity, to the Gentiles to reveal His mercy; that 
Gentile might unite with Few, as Psalmist and Prophet 
foretold, in hymns of praise to the glory of God. May God 
the giver of hope send it richly upon you (vv. 8-13). 


XIV. 1—XvV.13. The Apostle now passes on to a further point ; 
the proper attitude to adopt towards matters in themselves indifferent, 
but concerning which some members of the community might have 
scruples, The subject is one which naturally connects itself with 
what we have seen to be the leading thought which underlies these 
concluding chapters, and in fact the whole Epistle, namely, the 
peace and unity of the Church, and may have been immediately 
suggested by the words just preceding: St. Paul has been con- 
demning excessive indulgence; he now passes to the opposite 
extreme, excessive scrupulousness, which he deals with in a very 
different way. As Augustine points out, he condemns and instructs 
more openly the ‘strong’ who can bear it, while indirectly showing 
the error of the ‘weak.’ The arguments throughout are, as we shall 
see, perfectly general, and the principles applied those characteristic 
of the moral teaching of the Epistle—the freedom of Christian faith, 
the comprehensiveness of Christian charity and that duty of peace 
and unity on which St. Paul never wearies of insisting. 

Tertullian (Adv. Mare. v. 15) refers to ver. 10, and Origen (Comm. in 
Rom. x. 43, Lomm. vii. p. 453) to ver. 23. Of Marcion’s use of the rest of the 
chapter we know nothing. On chaps. xv, xvi, see Introduction, § 9. 

1. tov 82 doPevoivta tH miote: cf. Rom. iv. 19; 1 Cor. viii. 7, 9, 
10, 11; ix. 22. ‘ Weakness in faith,’ means an inadequate grasp 
of the great principle of salvation by faith in Christ; the conse- 
quence of which will be an anxious desire to make this salvation 
more certain by the scrupulous fulfilment of formal rules. 

tmpoohapBdveoe, ‘receive into full Christian intercourse and 
fellowship.’ The word is used (1) of God receiving or helping 
man: Ps. xxvi (xxvii) 10 6 marjp pov Kal 9 ptnp pov éeykaréAundy pe, 
6 d€ Kvpios mpooedAdBerd pe: SO in ver. 3 below and in Clem. 
Rom. xlix. 6 & dydry mpoceddBero huas 6 Seondrns. But (2) it is 
also used of men receiving others into fellowship or companion- 
ship: 2 Macc. vili. 1 robs pepernxdras ev t@ “lovdaicue mpocdaSdpevon 
auvmjyayov eis éLaxurxiAtous. ‘These two uses are combined in xv. 7 
‘ All whom Christ has willed to receive into the Christian community, 
whether they be Jews or Greeks, circumcised or uncircumcised, 
every Christian ought to be willing to receive as brothers.’ 

By els Stakpicers Stadoyropay, ‘but not to pass judgements 
on their thoughts.’ Receive them as members of the Christian 
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community, but do not let them find that they have been merely 
received into a society in which their somewhat too scrupulous 
thoughts are perpetually being condemned. Scakpicets, from diaxpivo 
to ‘judge,’ ‘ decide,’ ‘distinguish,’ means the expression of judge- 
ments or opinions, as Heb. v. 14 ‘judgement of good or evil,’ 
1 Cor. xii. 10 ‘judgement or discernment of spirits.’  dsadoyrpav 
means ‘ thoughts,’ often, but not necessarily, with the idea of doubt, 
hesitation (Luke xxiv. 38), disputes (Phil. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8), or 
generally of perverse self-willed speculations. ‘The above interpre- 
tation of d:axpicess is that of most commentators (Mey.-W. Oltr. Va.) 
and is most in accordance with usage. An equally good sense 
could be gained by translating (with Lips.) ‘not so as to raise 
doubts in his mind,’ or (with Gif.) ‘not unto discussions of doubts’ ; 
but neither interpretation can be so well supported. 

2. The Apostle proceeds to describe the two classes to which 
he is referring, and then (ver. 3) he gives his commands to both 
sides. 

és pev...6 82 doSevv. With the variation in construction cf. 1 Cor. 

xii. 8-10; Mark iv. 4; Luke viii. 5. The second 6 is not for ds, but is to be 

taken with dodevay, 

moredet, ‘ hath faith to eat all things’; his faith, i. e. his grasp and 
hold of the Christian spirit, is so strong that he recognizes how 
indifferent all such matters in themselves really are. 

Adxava éoie, ‘abstains from all flesh meat and eats only 
vegetables.’ Most commentators have assumed that St. Paul is 
describing the practice of some definite party in the Roman 
community and have discussed, with great divergence of opinion, 
the motive of such a practice. But St. Paul is writing quite 
generally, and is merely selecting a typical instance to balance the 
first. He takes, on the one side, the man of thoroughly strong 
faith, who has grasped the full meaning of his Christianity ; and on 
the other side, one who is, as would generally be admitted, over- 
scrupulous, and therefore is suitable as the type of any variety of 
scrupulousness in food which might occur. ‘To both these classes 
he gives the command of forbearance, and what he says to them 
will apply to other less extreme cases (see the Discussion on p. 399). 

3. 6 éo8iwv... 5 Sé ph éoOiwy. St. Paul uses these expressions 
to express briefly the two classes with which he is dealing (sce ver. 6). 
Pride and contempt would be the natural failing of the one ; a spirit 
of censoriousness of the other. 

8 @eds yap adtdv mpocehdBero, See ver. 1. God through Christ 
has admitted men into His Church without imposing on them 
minute and formal observances; they are not therefore to be 
criticized or condemned for neglecting practices which God has 
not required. 

4. od tis et; St. Paul is still rebuking the ‘weak.’ The man 

: ce 
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whom he is condemning is not a household slave, but the servant of 
God ;-to God therefore he is responsible. 

7@ i8io kupiw, Dat. of reference: cf. vv. 5-8. ‘It is to his 
own master that he is responsible.’ He it is to whom he must show 
whether he has used or misused his freedom, whether he has had 
the strength to fulfil his work or whether he has failed. mimres 
(xi, 11, 22) of moral failure; orjxet (1 Cor. xvi. 13; Phil. i. 27) of 
moral stability. In 1 Cor. x. 12 the two are contrasted, dore 6 
Soxay éordvar Bremér@ py TET. 

otabjoerat Sé: cf. Matt. xii. 25. In spite of your censoriousness 
he will be held straight, for the same Lord who called him on 
conditions of freedom to His kingdom is mighty to hold him 
upright. The Lord will give grace and strength to those whom He 
has called. 


For duvare? (S ABCD FG), which is an unusual word, later MSS. 
substituted Svvarés (P, Bas, Chrys.), or duvards ... éorw (TR with L 
and later MSS.). For 6 Kupios (§ A BCP, Sah. Boh., &c.) 6 @eds was in- 
troduced from ver. 3 (DEFGL, &c., Vulg., Orig.-lat. Bas. Chrys., &c.), 
perhaps because of the confusion with 7@ Kupiy above. 


5. The Apostle turns to another instance of similar scrupulous- 
ness,—the superstitious observance of days. In Galatia he has 
already had to rebuke this strongly; later he condemns the Colos- 
sians for the same reason. Gal. iv. 10, rr ‘ Ye observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labour upon you in vain.’ Col. ii, 16, 17 
‘Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath day: which are 
a shadow of the things to come; but the body is Christ’s.’ St. Paul 
does not in the Romans condemn any one for adherence to this 
practice, but simply considers the principles which underlie the 
question, as illustrating (hence ydp) the general discussion of the 
chapter. The fundamental principle is that such things are in 
themselves indifferent, but that each person must be tully assured 
in his own conscience that he is doing right. 

Various commentators have discussed the relation of these direc- 
tions to Ecclesiastical ordinances, and have attempted to make 
a distinction between the Jewish rites which are condemned and 
Christian rites which are enjoined. (So Jerome, Contra Lovinian. 
ii. 16, quoted by Liddon ad loc.: mon inter telunia et saturitatem 
aequalia mente dispensat; sed contra eos loguitur, qui in Christum 
credentes, adhuc tudaizabant.) No such distinction is possible. The 
Apostle is dealing with principles, not with special rites, and he 
lays down the principle that these things in themselves are indif- 
ferent; while the whole tenor of his argument is against scrupu- 
lousness in any form. So these same principles would apply 
equally to the scrupulous observance of Ecclesiastical rules, whether 
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as in some places of Sunday, or as in others of Saints’ days or 
Fast days. Such observances if undertaken in a scrupulous 
spirit are opposed to the very essence of Christian freedom. 
When once this principle has been grasped a loyal free adhesion 
to the rules of the Church becomes possible. The Jew and 
the scrupulous Christian kept their rules of days and seasons, 
because they believed that their salvation depended on an exact 
adherence to formal ordinances. The Christian who has grasped 
the freedom of the Gospel recognizes the indifference in themselves 
of all such ordinances; but he voluntarily submits to the rules of 
his Church out of respect for its authority, and he recognizes the 
value of an external discipline. The Apostolical Constitutions, 
which representing an early system of Christian discipline, seem to 
recognize these principles, for they strongly condemn abstinence 
from food if influenced by any feeling of abhorrence from it, 
although not if undertaken for the purpose of discipline. 


Tisch. (ed. 8) reads here és pev yép with S AC P, Vulg. Boh. (which he 
quotes incorrectly on the other side), Bas. Ambrstr. Jo.-Damasc. ‘The yap is 
omitted by X¢ BD EFG, Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. Thdrt. TR. RV. and inserted 
between brackets by WH. Lachmann. The insertion is probably right; 
the balance of external evidence being in its favour, for B here is clearly 
Western in character. 


xptver, ‘estimates,’ ‘approves of’: Plat. Phzl. p. 57 E is quoted. 
wapd, ‘passing by’ and so ‘in preference to.’ 

TAnpopopeicbw, The difference between the Christian and the 
Jew or the heathen, between the man whose rule is one of faith and 
the man subject to law, is, that while for the latter there are definite 
and often minute regulations he must follow, for the former the 
only laws are great and broad principles. He has the guidance of 
the Spirit; he must do what his vots, his highest intellectual faculty, 
tells him to be right. On the word mAnpodopetcbw see on iv. 21 
and cf. Clem. Rom. xlii mAnpogopnOerres dia tHs avacrdcews, 

6. The reason for indifference in these matters is that both 
alike, both the man who has grasped the Christian principle and 
the man who is scrupulous, are aiming at the one essential thing, 
to render service to God, to live as men who are to give account 
to Him. 

6 dpovdv: ‘esteem,’ ‘estimate,’ ‘ observe.’ Kupiw, emphatic, is Dat. 
of reference as above, ver. 4. 

& éo0iov...6 ph éoOiwv: see ver. 3. Both alike make their 
meal an occasion of solemn thanksgiving to God, and it is that 
which consecrates the feast. Is there any reference in edxaptotet to 
the Christian ebyapioria? 

After Kupia gpovet the TR. with later authorities (LP &c., Syrr., Bas. 

Chrys. Thdrt.) add «ai 6 pi) ppovav riy jpyépay Kupiy od ppovet, a gloss 

which seemed necessary for completing the sentence on the analogy of the 
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last half of the verse. The addition of this clause caused the omission of 
wai-before 6 éo8iav (TR. with some minuscules). That the words xal 6 Bi) 
gpova@y were not parts of the original text omitted by homoeoteleuton is 
shown by the fact that many authorities which insert them still preserve the 
superfluous «ai (Syrr., Bas. Chrys. Thdrt. and many minuscules), Various 
instances of homoeoteleuton occur, as might be expected, in these verses, but 
they are in all cases confined to a single or very slight authority. L omits xat 
6 pn éciow . . . evx. TE OED: 66 omits Huepay to Hucpay; meznusc. 3 omit 
éodia to éodie. 


7-12. St. Paul proceeds to develop more fully, and as a general 
rule of life, the thought suggested in ver. 6. To God we are 
responsible whether we live or die; before His judgement-seat we 
shall appear; therefore we must live as men who are to give 
account of our lives to Him and not to one another. 

7. oddels yap... dmoOvjoket. In life and in death we are not 
isolated, or solitary, or responsible only to ourselves. It is not by 
our own act we were created, nor is our death a matter that con- 
cerns us alone. 

8. 1 Kupiw: ‘ but it is to Christ, as men living in Christ’s sight 
and answerable to Him, that we must live; in Christ’s sight we 
shall die. Death does not free us from our obligations, whether we 
live or die we are the Lord’s.’ Wetstein compares Pirgé Adoth, iv. 
32 ‘Let not thine imagination assure thee that the grave is an 
asylum; for perforce thou wast framed, and perforce thou wast 
born, and perforce thou livest, and perforce thou diest, and perforce 
thou art about to give account and reckoning before the King of 
the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed is He.’ 


It may be noticed that in these verses St. Paul describes the Christian life 
from a point of view other than that which he had adopted in chap. viii. 
There it was the higher aspects of that life as lived in union with Christ, 
here it is the life lived as in His sight and responsible to Him. 


9. The reason for this relation of all men to Christ as servants 
to their master is that by His death and resurrection Christ has 
established His Divine Lordship over all alike, both dead and 
living. Responsibility to Him therefore no one can ever escape. 

eis Touro is explained by iva xupieton. 

dave kat éLyoev must refer to Christ’s death and resurrection. 
€(noev cannot refer to the life of Christ on earth, (1) because of the 
order of words which St. Paul has purposely and deliberately 
varied from the order (@pev cai dmoOvnckwpev of the previous verses ; 
(2) because the Lordship of Christ is in the theology of St. Paul 
always connected with His resurrection, not His life, which was 
a period of humiliation (Rom. viii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11); (3) 
because of the tense; the aorist @{yjoev could be used of a single 
definite act which was the beginning of a new life, it could not be 
used of the continuous life on earth. 

vexpav kat Ldvtwy. The inversion of the usual order is owing to 
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the order of words in the previous part of the sentence, dé0. ai 

€{no. For the xvpidrns of Christ (iva xupseton) see Phil. ii, 9, 11. 
q For Xpiorés the TR. with later MSS., Syrr., Iren.-lat. reads «at Xprords. 
GnéGavey al (noev, the older and most difficult reading (NX A BC, Boh., Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. Chrys. 1/2) has been explained in various ways; by dé0. kai 
avéorn F G, Vulg. Orig. and other Fathers ; by dmé0. kal dvéor, nat dvéfnaev 
TR. with minusc. (perhaps conflate); by dé. nat dvéor. wat &{noev, LP. 
&c., Harkl. and some Fathers: by &y0. xat daé0. nat dvéor, DE, Iren. 


10. St. Paul applies the argument pointedly to the questions he 
is discussing. We are responsible to Christ; we shall appear 
before Him: there is no place for uncharitable judgements or 
censorious exclusiveness between man and man. 

od Sé ti Kpivers refers to 6 pr eobiwv, 4 Kai od to 6 eobiov., 

Tapactynoépela 1 Bhuat. tod Oeod. Cf. Acts xxvii. 24 Kalcapi 
oe Sei mapaoriva, For Spa, in the sense of a judge’s official seat, 
see Matt, xxvii. 19; Jo. xix. 13, &c. God is here mentioned as 
Judge because (see ii. 16) He judges the world through Christ. 
In 2 Cor. v. 10 the expression is rods yap mavras jpas pavepwbjvas det 
éumpoobev tot Bnpatos rod Xpiorov. It is quite impossible to follow 
Liddon in taking cod of Christ in his Divine nature; that would 
be contrary to all Pauline usage: but it is important to notice how 
easily St. Paul passes from Xpiords to cds. The Father and the 
Son were in his mind so united in function that They may often 
be interchanged. God, or Christ, or God through Christ, will 
judge the world. Our life is in God, or in Christ, or with Christ 
in God. The union of man with God depends upon the intimate 
union of the Father and the Son. 


@cod must be accepted as against Xporod on decisive authority. The 
latter reading arose from a desire to assimilate the expression to 2 Cor. v. 10. 


11. St. Paul supports his statement of the universal character of 
God’s judgement by quoting Is. xlv. 23 (freely acc. to the LXX). 
In the O. T. the words describe the expectation of the universal 
character of Messianic rule, and the Apostle sees their complete 
fulfilment at the final judgement. 

€Eopodoyycerat 7G Gea, ‘shall give praise to God,’ according to 
the usual LXX meaning; cf. xv. 9, which is quoted from Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. 

(& éyh, Aéyoo KUpios is substituted for nar’ éuavrod dprve, cf. Num. xiv, 28 

&c.; for aca yAd@ooa «.7.d. the LXX reads dueira 7. y. Tov Ocdv, 


12. The conclusion is: it is to God and not to man that each of 
us has to give account. If @e@ be read (see below), it may again 
be noted how easily St. Paul passes from Kvpws to Geds (see on 
ver. ro and cf. xiv. 3 with xv. 7). 


There are several minor variations of text. ovy is omitted by BDFGP 
and perhaps the Latin authorities, which read c/ague. For dwoe of the TR. 
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WH. read dmodhice with BD F G Chrys., the Latin authorities reading reddit 
(but Cyprian dadit). 7@ O«@ at the end of the sentence is omitted by BF G 
Cypr. Aug. In all these cases B is noticeable as appearing with a group 
which is almost entirely Western in character. 


13. The Apostle now passes to another aspect of the question. 
He-has laid down very clearly the rule that all such points are in 
themselves indifferent; he has rebuked censoriousness and shown 
that a man is responsible to God alone. Now he turns completely 
round and treats the question from the other side. All this is 
true, but higher than all is the rule of Christian charity, and this 
demands, above all, consideration for the feelings and consciences 
of others. , 

Mnkért obv... kptvwpev marks the transition to the second ques- 
tion by summing up the first. 

kplvate: for the play on words cf. xii. 3, 14, xiii. 1. ‘Do not 
therefore judge one another, but judge this for yourself, i.e. deter- 
mine this as your course of conduct’: cf. 2 Cor. ii. 1. 

7d ph TiOdvar... 70. adeMGO... oxdvSadov. riOévae is suggested 
by the literal meaning of oxdvdadov, a snare or stumbling-block 
which is laid in the path. St. Paul has probably derived the word 
axdvSadov and the whole thought of the passage from our Lord’s 
words reported in Matt. xviii. 6 f. See also his treatment of the 
same question in 1 Cor. viii. g f. 

mpdckoppa .. . should perhaps be omitted with B, Arm. Pesh. As 
Weiss points out, the fact that 7 is omitted in all authorities which omit mp. 
proves that the words cannot have been left ont accidentally. mpdoxoppa 
would come in from 1 Cor. viii. 9 and ver. 20 below, 

14. In order to emphasize the real motive which should influs 
ence Christians, namely, respect for the feelings of others, the 
indifference of all such things in themselves is emphatically stated. 

év Kuptw “Incod. The natural meaning of these words is the 
same as that of év Xp. (ix. 1); to St. Paul the indifference of all 
meats in themselves is a natural deduction from his faith and life 
in Christ. It may be doubted whether he is here referring expressly 
to the words of Christ (Mark vii. 15; Matt. xv. 11); when doing 
so his formula is mapéAaBov amd rod Kupiov. 

xowdv. The technical term to express those customs and habits, 
which, although ‘common’ to the world, were forbidden to the 
pious Jew. Jos. Ant. XIII. i. 1 rov xowdy Biov mponpnuevous: 
1 Macc, i. 47, 62; Acts x. 14 ére oddémore Efayov may Kowdy Kal 
dxd@aprov, 

SU éaurod, ‘in itself, ‘in its own nature.’ 

That 5’ éavrod is the right reading is shown by (1) the authority of NBC 
also of 1 (Cod. Patiriensis, see Introduction, § 7) supported by many later 
MSS., the Vulgate, and the two earliest commentators Orig.-lat. Zz Domino 
ergo Llesu nihil commune per semetipsum, hoc est natura sui dicitur, and 
Chrys. 7p dvoa gyoiv oddtv dxdOaprov and (a) by the contrast with 7@ 
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Aoy:fopévy. 84’ adrod, ‘through Christ’ (so Theodrt. and later comm.) is 
a correction. 


ei ph} TO AoyLopévw x.t.A. Only if a man supposes that the 
breach of a ceremonial law is wrong, and is compelled by public 
opinion or the custom of the Church to do violence to his belief, he 
is led to commit sin; for example, if at the common Eucharistic 
meal a man were compelled to eat food against his conscience it 
would clearly be wrong. 

15. et ydp. The ydp (which has conclusive manuscript authority) 
implies a suppressed link in the argument. ‘You must have 
respect therefore for his scruples, although you may not share 
them, for if,’ &c. 

Aurrettar. His conscience is injured and wounded, for he wilfully 
and knowingly does what he thinks is wrong, and so he is in danger 
of perishing (amcddve). 

imép 05 Xpiotés dreQave. Cf. x Cor. viii. 10, 11. Christ died 
to save this man from his sins, and will you for his sake not give 
up some favourite food? 

16. ph BracdnpeicOw x.t.A. Let not that good of yours, i.e. your 
consciousness of Christian freedom (cf. 1 Cor. x. 29 # éAcvGepia pov), 
become a cause of reproach. St. Paul is addressing the strong, as 
elsewhere in this paragraph, and the context seems clearly to point, 
at least primarily, to opinions within the community, not to the 
reputation of the community with the outside world. The above 
interpretation, therefore (which is that of Gifford and Vaughan), 
is better than that which would refer the passage to the reputation 
of the Christian community amongst those not belonging to it 
(Mey-W. Lips. Liddon). ey 

17. Do not lay such stress on this freedom of yours as to cause 
a breach in the harmony of the Church; for eating and drinking are 
not the principle of that kingdom which you hope to inherit. 

4 Baodela tod Geo. An echo of our Lord’s teaching. The 
phrase is used normally in St. Paul of that Messianic kingdom 
which is to be the reward and goal of the Christian life; so 
especially 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, where it is laid down that certain classes 
shall have no part in it. Hence it comes to mean the principles or 
ideas on which that kingdom is founded, and which are already 
exhibited in this world (cf. 1 Cor. iv..20). The term is, of course, 
derived through the words of Christ from the current Jewish con- 
ceptions of an actual earthly kingdom; how far exactly such 
conceptions have been spiritualized in St. Paul it may be difficult 
to say. 

adits kat méots. If, as is probable, the weak brethren are 
conceived of as having Judaizing tendencies, there is a special point 
in this expression. ‘If you lay so much stress on eating and drinking 
as tomake a point of indulging in what you will at all costs, you are 
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in danger of falling into the Judaizing course of interpreting the 
Messianic prophecies literally, and imagining the Messianic kingdom 
to be one of material plenty ’ (Iren. V. xxxiii. 3). 

These words are often quoted as condemning any’ form of 
scrupulousness concerning eating and drinking; but that is not 
St. Paul’s idea. He means that ‘eating and drinking’ are in 
themselves so unimportant that every scruple should be respected, 
and every form of food willingly given up. They are absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with ‘ righteousness’ and ‘peace’ and 
‘joy.’ 

Sianrd x.t.d. This passage describes man’s life in the 
kingdom, and these words denote not the relation of the Christian 
to God, but his life in relation to others. 8:xacoovvn therefore is not 
used in its technical sense of the relation between God and man, 
but means righteousness or just dealing ; eipnvy is the state of peace 
with one another which should characterize Christians; yapda is the 
joy which comes from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
community; cf. Acts ii. 46 pereAduBavoy rpodns év ayaddidoes Kal 
adeAdryre kapdias. 

18. The same statement is generalized. The man who, on the 
principle implied by these virtues (€v rovr@, not év rovrots), is Christ’s 
servant, i.e. who serves Christ by being righteous and conciliatory 
and charitable towards others, not by harshly emphasizing his 
Christian freedom, is not only well-pleasing to God, but will gain 
the approval of men. 

Sdxtpos tots dvOpdmots. The contrast to RracdnueicOw of ver. 16. 
Consideration for others is a mark of the Christian character which 
will recommend a man to his fellow-men. dd«os, able to stand 
the test of inspection and criticism (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 15). 

19. oixoSouys: cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 26 mavra mpos oixodopyy yweobo, 
1 Thess. v. 11 ofkoSopeire eis roy eva. 

didwopev (S ABF GLP 92) is really more expressive than the somewhat 
obvious correction didxwpev (C D E, Latt.). D EF G add pudAdfwper after 
dAAnAous. 

20. katddve . . . Epyov keeps up the metaphor suggested by 
oixodoujs. ‘Build up, do not destroy, that Christian community 
which God has founded in Christ.’ Cf. 1 Cor. iii. g @cod ydp éopev 
cuvepyot, Ocod yedpyiov, Ocod olkodoun core. The words eipyyn and 
oikodouy both point to the community rather than the individual 
Christian. 

mdvta pev Kabapd: cf. 1 Cor. x. 23 mdvra teri, add’ od mdvta 
ouppeper. mavra eLeotiv, add’ ov mavra oixodopel, 

&dAG kaxdv: the subject to this must be supplied from mdvra. It 
is a nice question to decide to whom these words refer. (1) Are 
they addressed to the strong, those who by eating are likely to give 
offence to others (so Va. Oltr., and the majority of commentaries)? 
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or (2) are they addressed to the weak, those who by eating what they 
think it wrong to eat injure their own consciences (so Gif. Mey.-W. 
and others)? In the former case 8:4 mpookéuparos (on the dud cf. ii. 
27, iv. 11) means ‘so as to cause offence,’ in the latter ‘so as to 
take offence’ (Tyndale, ‘who eateth with hurt of his conscience’). 
Perhaps the transition to ver. 21 is slightly better if we take (1). 

21. A thing in itself indifferent may be wrong if it injures the 
consciences of others; on the other hand, to give up what will injure 
others is a noble act. 

xahév: cf. x Cor. vii. r and for the thought 1 Cor. viii. 13 didzep, 
ei BpGpa oxavdadifer tov adeAdv pov, od py pdye Kpéa eis Tov aldva, iva 
py tov adehpdv pov oxavdadico, We know the situation implied 
in the Corinthian Epistle, and that it did not arise from the existence 
of a party who habitually abstained from flesh: St. Paul was 
merely taking the strongest instance he could think of. It is 
equally incorrect therefore to argue from this verse that there was 
a sect of vegetarians and total abstainers in Rome. St. Paul 
merely takes extreme forms of self-deprivation, which he uses as 
instances. ‘I would live like an Essene rather than do anything to 
offend my brother.’ 


The TR. adds after mpooxonre the gloss # oxavdarifera 7 dobevet with B 
Western and Syrian authorities (NCB DEFGLP, &c., Vulg. Sah. Bas, 
Chrys.). They are omitted by NA CQ, Pesh. Boh., Orig. and Orig.-lat. This 
is a very clear instance of a Western reading in B ; cf. xi. 6. 


22. od mioctw Hv exes. Your faith is sufficient to see that all 
these things are a matter of indifference. Be content with that 
knowledge, it is a matter for your own conscience and God. Do 
not boast of it, or wound those not so strong as yourself. 


The preponderance of authorities (8 A BC, Vulg. codd. Boh., Orig.-lat.) 
compels us to read fv éxes. The omission of fv (DEF GLP 3, Vulg. 
codd. Sytr. Boh., Chrys, &c.) is a Western correction and an improvement. 


paxdptos «.7.A. Blessed (see on iv. 6, 7) because of his strong 
faith is the man who can courageously do what his reason tells him 
that he may do without any doubt or misgiving _xpivev, to ‘judge 
censoriously so as to condemn,’ cf. ii. 1, 3, 27. Soxudfer (i. 28, 
ii. 18) to ‘ approve of after testing and examining.’ 

23. 6 8€ Siaxpivdpevos: see on iv. 20. If a man doubts or 
hesitates and then eats, he is, by the very fact that he doubts, 
condemned for his weakness of faith. If his faith were strong he 
would have no doubt or hesitation. 

wav Se & odk éx miotews, Gpaptia éoriv. mors is subjective, the 
strong conviction of what is right and of the principles of salvation. 
‘Weakly to comply with other persons’ customs without being 
convinced of their indifference is itself sin.’ This maxim (1) is not 
concerned with the usual conduct of unbelievers, (2) must not be 
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extended to cases different in character from those St. Paul is 
considering. It is not a general maxim concerning faith. 


This verse has had a very important part to play in controversy. How 
important may be seen from the use made of it in Augustine Contra /ulianum 
iv, one passage of which (§ 32) may be quoted: Ex guo colligitur, etiam 
ipsa-bona opera quae faciunt infideles, non ipsorum esse, sed illius qui bene 
utilur malis. Ipsorum autem esse peccata quibus et bona male faciunt ; 
guia ea non fideli, sed infideli, hoc est stulta et noxia factunt voluntate: 
gualis voluntas, nullo Christiano dubitante, arbor est mala, quae facere non 
potest nisi fructus malos, id est, sola peccata. Omne enim, velis nolis, quod 
non est ex fide, peccatum est. Since this time it has been used to support the 
two propositions that works done before justification are sin and consequently 
that the heathen are unable to do good works. Into the merits of these 
controversies it will be apart from our purpose to enter. It is sufficient to 
notice that this verse is in such a context completely misquoted. As Chry- 
sostom says, ‘ When a person does not feel sure, nor believe that a thing is 
clean, how can he do else than sin? Now all these things have been 
spoken by Paul of the object in hand, not of everything.’ The words do 
not apply to those who are not Christians, nor to the works of those who 
are Christians done before they became such, but to the conduct of believing 
Christians ; and faith is used somewhat in the way we should speak of 
a ‘good conscience’; ‘everything which is not done with a clear conscience 
is sin” So Aquinas, Summa i. 2, qu. xix, art. v. omme quod non est ex fide 
peccatum est, id est, omne quod est contra conscientiam. 

On the doxology (xvi. 25-27), which in some MSS, finds a place here, see 
the Introduction, § 8. 


KV. 1. The beginning of chap. xv is connected immediately 
with what precedes, and there is no break in the argument until 
ver. 13 is reached; but towards the close, especially in vv. 7-13, 
the language of the Apostle is more general. He passes from the 
special points at issue to the broad underlying principle of Christian 
unity, and especially to the relation of the two great sections of the 
Church—the Jewish and the Gentile Christians. 

dpethopev S€. Such weakness is, it is true, a sign of absence of 
faith, but we who are strong in faith ought to bear with scruples 
weak though they may be. of 8dvarot not, as in 1 Cor. i. 26, the 
rich or the powerful, but as in 2 Cor. xii. 10, xiii. 9, of the morally 
strong. 

Baordfew: cf. Gal. vi. 2 d\An\wv ra Bdpn Baordtere. In classical 
Greek the ordinary word would be ¢épew, but Baordgew seems to 
have gradually come into use in the figurative sense. It is used of 
bearing the cross both literally (John xix. 17), and figuratively 
(Luke xiv. 27). We find it in later versions of the O. T. In Aq., 
Symm. and Theod. in Is. xl. x1, Ixvi. 12; in the two latter in 
Is. xiii. 9; in Matt. viii, 17 quoting Is. lili. 3: in none of these 
passages is the word used in the LXX. It became a favourite word 
in Christian literature, Ign. Ad Polyc. 1, Epist. ad Diag. § 10 (quoted 
by Lft.). ‘ 

; ph éautots dpéoxew: cf. 1 Cor. x. 33 xabds kdyd mdvra raow 
apeokw, wy (nrdv 7d €uavrod ovupéepov, where St. Paul is describing his 
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own conduct in very similar circumstances, He strikes at the root 
of Christian disunion, which is selfishness. 

2. eis TS dya0dv pds oixodopyy: cf. xiv. 16 tuadv 7d dyabdy, 19 Ta 
tis oixodouis ths eis Gh\Andous. The end or purpose of pleasing them 
must be the promotion of what is absolutely to their good, further 
defined by oixodoun, their edification. These words limit and 
explain what St. Paul means by ‘pleasing men.’ In Gal. i. 10 
(cf. Eph. vi. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 4) he had condemned it. In x Cor. ix. 
20-23 he had made it a leading principle of his conduct. The rule 
is that we are to please men for their own good and not our own. 


The yap after Exaoros of the TR. should be omitted. For juav some 
authorities (F GP, Vulg., many Fathers) read tpav. 


\ 


8. Kat yap 6 Xpiotés «7.4. The precept just laid down is 
enforced by the example of Christ (cf. xiv. 15). As Christ bore 
our reproaches, so must we bear those of others. 

KaQws yéypamtat. St. Paul, instead of continuing the sentence, 
changes the construction and inserts a verse of the O. T. [Ps. 
Ixviii (xix). 10, quoted exactly according to the LXX], which he 
puts into the mouth of Christ. For the construction cf. ix. 7. 

The Psalm quoted describes the sufferings at the hands of the 
ungodly of the typically righteous man, and passages taken from it 
are often in the N. T. referred to our Lord, to whom they would 
apply as being emphatically ‘the just one.’ Ver. 4 is quoted 
John xv. 25, ver.gain John ii. 17, ver. 9 bin Rom. xv, 3, ver, 12 
in Matt. xxvii. 27-30, ver. 21 in Matt. xxvii. 34, and John xix. 29, 
ver. 22 f. in Rom. xi. g, ver. 25a in Acts i. 20. (See Liddon, 
ad loc.) tat 

ot éve8icpot «7.4. In the original the righteous man is repre- 
sented as addressing God and saying that the reproaches against 
God he has to bear. St. Paul transfers the words to Christ, who is 
represented as addressing a man. Christ declares that in suffering 
it was the reproaches or sufferings of others that He bore. 

4. The quotation is justified by the enduring value of the O. T. 

mpoeypdpy, ‘were written before,’ in contrast with jperepav: 
cf. Eph. iii. 3; Jude 4, but with a reminiscence of the technical 
meaning of ypdpe for what is written as Scripture. 

Si8ackadiav, ‘instruction’: cf. 2 Tim. iii. 16 maoa ypapy Ocd- 
mvevoTtos Kal apeAtmos mpos SidackaXiay, 

why édnida: the specifically Christian feeling of hope. It is the 
supreme confidence which arises from trust in Christ that in no cir- 
cumstances will the Christian be ashamed of that wherein he trusteth 
(Phil. i. 20); a confidence which tribulation only strengthens, for 
it makes more certain his power of endurance and his experience 
of consolation. On the relation of patience to hope cf. v. 3 and 
x Thess. i. 3. 
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This passage, and that quoted above from 2 Tim. iii. 16, lay 
down very clearly the belief in the abiding value of the O.T. 
which underlies St. Paul’s use of it. But while emphasizing its 
value they also limit it. The Scriptures are to be read for our 
moral instruction, ‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness’; for the perfection of the Christian character, 
‘that the man of God may be complete, furnished unto every good 
work’; and because they establish the Christian hope which is in 
Christ. Two points then St. Paul teaches, the permanent value of 
the great moral and spiritual truths of the O.T., and the witness 
of the O. T. to Christ. His words cannot be quoted to prove more 
than this. 

There are in this verse a few idiosyncrasies of B which may be noted but 
need not be accepted; éypidy (with Vulg. Orig.-lat.) for mpoeypagn ; 
navta before els tiv Hu. (with P); ras mapaxAnoews repeated after €éxwpev 
(with Clem.-Al.). The TR. with N° ALP 4, &c. substitutes mpoeypagyn for 
éypdn in the second place, and with Cor DE F GP, &c., Vulg. Boh. Harcl, 
omits the second dd. 


5. After the digression of ver. 4 the Apostle returns to the sub- 
ject of vv. 1-3, and sums up his teaching by a prayer for the unity 
of the community. 

6 5é Oeds Tis Uropovijs Kat Tis mapakAyncews: Cf. 6 Geds ris elpnyns 
(ver. 33; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb.-xili. 20), ris &Amid8os 
(ver. 13), dons mapaxAncews (2 Cor. i. 3), mdons xdperos (1 Pet, 
v. 10). 

73 bad dpovety: cf. Phil. ii. 2-5 mAnpdoaré pov thy xapdy, wa rd 
avtd ppovnre . . . ToUTo hpoveire ev ipiv 6 kal ev Xp. 'I. 

kata Xpiotév "Ingodv: cf. 2 Cor. xi. 17 & Aad, od Kara Kuptoy 
AadAw: Col. ii, 8 od xara Xp.: Eph. iv. 24 tov xawdv avOpwmov rév 
kata Ocdv krtcOevra (Rom. viii. 27, which is generally quoted, is not 
in point). These examples seem to show that the expression must 
mean ‘in accordance with the character or example of Christ.’ 

bq for dofp, a later form, cf. a Thess. iii. 16; 2 Tim. i. 16, 18; ii. 25; 


Eph. i. 17 (but with variant 5p in the last two cases). Xp. "Ino. (BDEGL, 
&c., Boh. Chrys.), not "Ino. Xp. NAC F P93 Vulg., Orig.-lat. Theodrt. 


ae Unity and harmony of worship will be the result of unity 
of life. 

dy08upaSdy, ‘with unity of mind.’ A common word in the Acts 
(i. 14, &c.), 

Tov Ocdv Kal watépa Tod Kupiou tpav "Inood Xptotod. This expres- 
sion occurs also in 2 Cor. i. 35 xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3. In 
Col. i. 3, which is also quoted, the correct reading is rg Oc@ marpi 
tod Kuplov quay "I. X. Two translations are possible: (1) ‘God even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Mey.-W. Gif. Lid., Lips.). 
In favour of this it is pointed out that while marnp expects some 
correlative word, @eds is naturally absolute; and that 6 cds «al 
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matnp Occurs absolutely (as in 1 Cor. xv. 24 drav mapadidoi thy Bact 
Aelav TG Oc@ kai warpi), an argument the point of which does not 
seem clear, and which suggests that the first argument has not 
much weight. (2) It is better and simpler to take the words in 
their natural meaning, ‘The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’; (Va. Oltr. Go. and others), with which cf. Eph. i. 17 6 Ocds 
tod Kupiou nay "I. X.: Matt. xxvii. 46; Jn. xx. 17; Heb.i. 9. 

7. The principles laid down in this section of the Epistle are 
now generalized. -All whom Christ has received should, without 
any distinction, be accepted into His Church. This is intended 
to apply especially to the main division existing at that time in the 
community, that between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

86 mpochapBdveobe GAAjAouS k.7.A.: the command is no longer 
to the strong to admit the weak, but to all sections of the com- 
munity alike to receive and admit those who differ from them; so 
St. Paul probably said spas, not nuas. The latter he uses in ver. 1, 
where he is identifying himself with the ‘strong,’ the former he uses 
here, where he is addressing the whole community. On &6 cf. Eph. 
ii, 11; 1 Thess. v. 11: On mpooAauBaveode see Xiv. 1, 3. 

tyas is read by NAC EFGL, Vulg. Poh. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. ; jas 
by BD P32. B is again Western, and its authority on the distinction between 

jpas and dyas is less trustworthy than on most other points (see WH. ii. 


pp. 218, 310). 


eis Sdfav Ceod with mpooeAaBero: ‘in order to promote the 
glory of God.’ As the following verses show, Christ has sum- 
moned both Jews and Greeks into His kingdom in order to 
promote the glory of God, to exhibit in the one case His faithful- 
ness, in the other His mercy. ‘So in Phil. ii. 11 the object of 
Christ’s glory is to promote the glory of God the Father. 

8. St. Paul has a double object. He writes to remind the Gen- 
tiles that it is through the Jews that they are called, the Jews that 
the aim and purpose of their existence is the calling of the Gentiles. 
The Gentiles must remember that Christ became a Jew to save 
them; the Jew that Christ came among them in order that all the 
families of the earth might be blessed: both must realize that the 
aim of the whole is to proclaim God’s glory. 

This passage is connected by undoubted links (&6 ver. 7; A¢€yo 
ydp ver. 8) with what precedes, and forms the conclusion of the 
argument after the manner of the concluding verses of ch. viii. and 
ch. xi. This connexicn makes it probable that ‘the relations of 
Jew and Gentile were directly or indirectly involved in the rela- 
tions of the weak and the strong.’ (Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 29.) 

Sidxovov ... mepiTopas: not ‘a minister of the circumcised,’ still 
less a ‘minister of the true circumcision of the spirit,’ which would 
be introducing an idea quite alien to the context, but ‘a minister 
of circumcision’ (so Gifford, who has an excellent note), i.e. to 
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carry out the promises implied in that covenant the seal of which 
was circumcision; so 2 Cor. iii. 6 S:axdvovs Katvis Siabyxns. In the 
Ep. to the Galatians (iv. 4, 5) St. Paul had said that Christ was 
‘born of a woman, born under the law, that He might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.’ On the Promise and Circumcision see Gen. xii. 1-3, xvii. 
I-14. 

The privileges of the Jews which St. Paul dwells on are as fol- 
lows: (1) Christ has Himself fulfilled the condition of being circum- 
cised: the circumcised therefore must not be condemned. (2) The 
primary object of this was to fulfil the promises made to the Jews 
(cf. Rom. ii. 9, 10). (3) It was only as a secondary result of this 
Messiahship that the Gentiles glorified God. (4) While the bless- 
ing came to the Jews imp adndcias to preserve God’s consistency, it 
came to the Gentiles tmep éAgous for God’s loving-kindness. 

yeyevnoda, which should be read with NAELP DO (yeyerv7jade) ; it was 


altered into the more usual aorist yevécdar (BC DF G), perhaps because it 
was supposed to be co-ordinated with dogacat. 


Tas émayyedias tov twatépwv: cf. ix. 4, 5. 

9. ta 5é €0vy ... 80fdcar. Two constructions are possible for 
these words: (1) they may be taken as directly subordinate to A€¢yw 
yap (Weiss, Oltr. Go.), The only object in this construction would 
be to contrast imép éAdous with imép adnOcias. But the real antithesis 
of the passage is between BeBadoat ras émayyehias and ra ¢6vn Soéd- 
oa: and hence (2) ra dé... vn... dofaoat should be taken as 
subordinate to eis ré and co-ordinate with BeBadoa (Gif. Mey, 
Lid., Va.). With this construction the point of the passage 
becomes much greater, the call of the Gentiles is shown to be (as 
it certainly was), equally with the fulfilment of the promise to the 
Jews, dependent on the covenant made with Abraham (iv. 11, 12, 
16, 17). 

KaQas yéyparra. The Apostle proceeds, as so often in the 
Epistle, to support his thesis by a series of passages quoted from 
the O. T. 

Std toiro «.7.A.: taken almost exactly from the LXX of Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. In the original David, as the author of the Psalm, is 
celebrating a victory over the surrounding nations: in the Messianic 
application Christ is represented as declaring that among the 
Gentiles, i.e. in the midst of, and therefore together with them, He 
will praise God. e£opodoyjoopat, ‘I will praise thee’: cf. xiv. 11. 

10. EddpdvOnre x.t.4.: from the LXX of Deut. xxxii. 43. The 
Hebrew, translated literally, appears to mean, ‘ Rejoice, O ye nations, 
His people.’ Moses is represented as calling on the nations to 
rejoice over the salvation of Israel. St. Paul takes the words as 
interpreted by the LXX to imply that the Gentiles and chosen 
people shall unite in the praise of God. 
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11. Aivetre «.t.X.: Ps. cxvi (cxvii). 1. LXX. An appeal to all 
nations to praise the Lord. 


There are slight variations in the Greek text and in the LXX. For névra 
7a, vn Tov Kipiov CF GL have rov K. x. 7. é. agreeing with the order of 
the LXX. énaweodrwoav is read by NABCDE Chrys. (90 LXX AN 
aivecdtwoav) énawéoare by late MSS. with later LXX MSS. 


12. “Eorar 4 fila «.7.4.: from Is. xi. 10, a description of the 
Messianic kingdom, which is to take the place of that Jewish king- 
dom which is soon to be destroyed. The quotation follows the 
LXX, which is only a paraphrase of the Hebrew; the latter runs 
(RV.) ‘And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of Jesse, 
which standeth for an ensign of the peoples, unto him shall the 
Gentiles seek.’ 

13. The Apostle concludes by invoking on his hearers a bless- 
ing—that their faith may give them a life full of joy and peace, that 
in the power of the Holy Spirit they may abound in hope. 

6 Ocds Tis éAmiSos: cf. ver. 5. The special attribute, as in fact 
the whole of the benediction, is suggested by the concluding words 
of the previous quotation. 

méons Xapas kat eipyyns. The joy and peace with God which is 
the result of true faith in the Christian’s heart. On eipjvn see i. 7. 


For tAnp@oa (most MSS.) BF G have the curious variant tAnpopopica:. 
B reads év méon xapa kai elpnvp and omits els rd meprocevew: the pecu- 
liarities of this MS. in the last few verses are noticeable. DEFG omit 
év TO MoTEveW. 

The general question of the genuineness of these last two chapters is 
discussed in the Introduction (§ 9). It will be convenient to mention in 
the course of the Commentary some few of the detailed objections that have 
been made to special passages. In xv. 1-13 the only serious objection is 
that which was first raised by Baur and has been repeated by others since. 
The statements in this section are supposed to be of too conciliatory a 
character; especially is this said to be the case with ver. 8. ‘How can we 
imagine,’ writes Baur, ‘that the Apostle, in an Epistle of such a nature and 
after all that had passed on the subject, would make such a concession to the 
Jewish Christians as to call Jesus Christ a minister of circumcision to confirm 
the promises of God made to the Fathers?’ To this it may be answered 
that that is exactly the point of view of the Epistle. It is brought out most 
clearly in xi. 17-25; it is implied in the position of priority always given to 
the Jew (i. 16; ii. 9, 10); it is emphasized in the stress continually laid on 
the relations of the new Gospel to the Old Testament (ch. iv, &c.), and 
the importance of the promises which were fulfilled (i. 2; ix. 4). Baur’s 
difficulty arose from an erroneous conception of the teaching and position of 
St. Paul. For other arguments see Mangold, Der Rémerbrief, pp. 81-100, 


What sect or party is referred to in Rom. XIV? 


There has been great diversity of opinion as to the persons 
referred to in this section of the Epistle to the Romans, but all 
commentators seem to agree in assuming that the Apostle is 
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dealing with certain special circumstances which have arisen in the 
Church of Rome, and that the weak and the strong represent two 
parties in that Church. 

1. The oldest explanation appears to be that which sees in these 
disputes a repetition of those which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Church, as to the same or some similar form of Judaizing practices 
(Orig. Chrys. Aug. Neander, &c.). In favour of this may be 
quoted the earlier portion of the fifteenth chapter, where there is 
clearly a reference to the distinction between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. But against this opinion it is pointed out that such 
Jewish objections to ‘things offered to idols,’ or to meats killed in 
any incorrect manner, or to swine’s flesh, have nothing to do with 
the typical instances quoted, the abstinence altogether from flesh 
meat and from wine (vv. 2, 21). 

2. A second suggestion (Eichhorn) is that which sees in these 
Roman ascetics the influence of the Pythagorean and other heathen 
sects which practised and taught abstinence from meat and wine 
and other forms of self-discipline. But these again will not satisfy 
all the circumstances. These Roman Christians were, it is said, in 
the habit of observing scrupulously certain days: and this custom 
did not, as far as we know, prevail among any heathen sect. 

3. Baur sees here Ebionite Christians of the character repre- 
sented by the Clementine literature, and in accordance with his 
general theory he regards them as representing the majority of 
the Roman Church. That this last addition to the theory is tenable 
seems impossible. So far as there is any definiteness in St. Paul’s 
language he clearly represents the ‘strong’ as directing the policy 
of the community. They are told to receive ‘him that is weak in 
faith’; they seem to have the power to admit him or reject him. 
All that he on his side can do is to indulge in excessive criticism. 
Nor is the first part of the theory really more satisfactory. Of 
the later Ebionites we have very considerable knowledge derived 
from the Clementine literature and from Epiphanius (4aer. xxx), 
but it is an anachronism to discover these developments in a period 
nearly two centuries earlier. Nor again is it conceivable that 
St. Paul would have treated a developed Judaism in the lenient 
manner in which he writes in this chapter. 

4. Less objection perhaps applies to the modification of this 
theory, which sees in these sectaries some of the Essene influence 
which probably prevailed everywhere throughout the Jewish world 
(Ritschl, Mey.-W. Lid. Lft. Gif. Oltr.). This view fulfils the 
three conditions of the case. The Essenes were Jewish, they were 
ascetic, and they observed certain days. If the theory is put in the 
form not that Essenism existed as a sect in Rome, which is highly 
improbable, but that there was Essene influence in the Jewish com- 
munity there, it is possible. Yet if any one compares St. Paul’s 
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_ language in other Epistles with that which he uses here, he will 
find it difficult to believe that the Apostle would recommend 
compliance with customs which arose, not from weak-minded 
scrupulousness, but from a completely inadequate theory of religion 
aid life. Hort (Rom. and Eph., p. 27 f.) writes: ‘The true origin 
of these abstinences must remain somewhat uncertain: but much 
the most probable suggestion is that they come from an Essene 
element in the Roman Church, such as afterwards affected the 
Colossian Church.’ But later he modified his opinion (/udazstic 
Christianity, p. 128): ‘There is no tangible evidence for Essenism 
out of Palestine.’ 

All these theories have this in common, that they suppose St. Paul 
to be dealing with a definite sect or body in the Roman Church. 
But as our examination of the Epistle has proceeded, it has become 
more and more clear that there is little or no special reference in 
the arguments. Both in the controversial portion and in the 
admonitory portion, we find constant reminiscences of earlier 
situations, but always with the sting of controversy gone. St. Paul 
writes throughout with the remembrance of his own former expe- 
rience, and not with a view to special difficulties in the Roman 
community. He writes on all these vexed questions, not because 
they have arisen there, but because they may arise. The Church 
of Rome consists, as he knows, of both Jewish and heathen 
Christians. These discordant elements may, he fears, unless wise 
counsels prevail produce the same dissensions as have occurred 
in Galatia or Corinth. 

Hort (Judaistie Christianity, p. 126) recognizes this feature in 
the doctrinal portion of the Epistle’: ‘It is a remarkable fact,’ he 
writes, ‘respecting this Epistle to the Romans . . . that while it 
discusses the question of the Law with great emphasis and fulness, 
it does so without the slightest sign that there is a reference to 
a controversy then actually existing in the Roman Church.’ Unfor- 
tunately he has not applied the same theory to this practical 
portion of the Epistle: if he had done so it would have presen:ed 
just the solution required by all that he notices. ‘There is no 
reference,’ he writes, ‘to a burning controversy.’ ‘The matter is 
dealt with simply as one of individual conscience.’ He contrasts 
the tone with that of the Epistle to the Colossians. All these 
features find their best explanation in a theory which supposes 
that St. Paul’s object in this portion of the Epistle, is the same 
as that which has been suggested in the doctrinal portion. 

If this theory be correct, then our interpretation of the passage 
is somewhat different from that which has usually been accepted, 
and is, we venture to think, more natural, When St. Paul says in 
ver. 2 ‘the weak man eateth vegetables,’ he does not mean that 
there is a special sect of vegetarians in Rome; but he takes 

pd 
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a typical instance of excessive scrupulousness. When again he 
says ‘one man considers one day better than another,’ he does not 
mean that this sect of vegetarians were also strict sabbatarians, but 
that the same scrupulousness may prevail in other matters. When 
he speaks of 6 qdpovav ryv jpuépav, 6 py €oOioy he is not thinking 
of any special body of people but rather of special types. When 
again in ver. 21 he says: ‘It is good not to eat flesh, or drink 
wine, or do anything in which thy brother is offended,’ he does 
not mean that these vegetarians and. sabbatarians are also total 
abstainers; he merely means ‘even the most extreme act of self- 
denial is better than injuring the conscience of a brother.’ He had 
spoken very similarly in writing to the Corinthians: ‘ Wherefore, if 
meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever- 
more, that I make not my brother to stumble’ (1 Cor. viii. 13). It 
is not considered necessary to argue from these words that absti- 
nence from flesh was one of the characteristics of the Corinthian 
sectaries; nor is it necessary to argue in a similar manner here. 

St. Paul is arguing then, as always in the Epistle, from past 
experience. Again and again difficulties had arisen owing to 
different forms of scrupulousness. There had been the difficulties 
which had produced the Apostolic decree ; there were the difficulties 
in Galatia, ‘Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years’; 
there were the difficulties at Corinth. Probably he had already in 
his experience come across instances of the various ascetic tenden- 
cies which are referred to in the Colossian and Pastoral Epistles. 
We have evidence both in Jewish and in heathen writers of the 
wide extent to which such practices prevailed. In an age when 
there is much religious feeling there will always be such ideas. 
The ferment which the spread of Christianity. aroused would create 
them. Hence just as the difficulties which he had experienced 
with regard to Judaism and the law made St. Paul work out and 
systematize his theory of the relation of Christianity to personal 
righteousness, so here he is working out the proper attitude of the 
Christian towards over-scrupulousness and over-conscientiousness. 
He is not dealing with the question controversially, but examining 
it from all sides. 

And he lays down certain great principles. There is, first of all, 
the fundamental fact, that all these scruples are in matters quite 
indifferent in themselves. Man is justified by ‘faith’; that is 
sufficient. But then all have not strong, clear-sighted faith: they 
do not really think such actions indifferent, and if they act 
against their conscience their conscience is injured. Each man 
must act as he would do with the full consciousness that he is to 
appear before God’s judgement-seat. But there is another side 
to the question. By indifference to external observances we may 
injure another man’s conscience. To ourselves it is perfectly 
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indifferent whether we conform to such an observance or not. Then 
we must conform for the sake of our weak brother. We are the 
strong. We are conscious of our strength. Therefore we must 
yield to others: not perhaps always, not in all circumstances, but 
certainly in many cases. Above all, the salvation of the individual 
soul and the peace and unity of the community must be preserved. 
Both alike, weak and strong, must lay aside differences on such 
eae matters for the sake of that church for which Christ 
ie 
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XV. 14-21. These admonitions of mine do not imply that 
I am unacquainted with your goodness and deep spiritual 
knowledge. In writing to you thus boldly I am only 
fulfilling my duty as Apostle to the Gentiles; the pricst 
who stands before the altar and presents to God the Gentile 
Churches (vv. 14-17). 

And this is the ground of my boldness. For I can boast 
of my spiritual labours and gifts, and of my wide activity in 
preaching the Gospel, and that, not where others had done so 
before me, but where Christ was not yet named (vv. 18-21). 


14. The substance of the Epistle is now finished, and there only 
remain the concluding sections of greeting and encouragement. 
St. Paul begins as in i. 8 with a reference to the good report of the 
church. This he does as a courteous apology for the warmth of 
feeling he has exhibited, especially in the last section; but a com- 
parison with the Galatian letter, where there is an absence of any 
such compliment, shows that St. Paul’s words must be taken to 
have a very real and definite meaning. 

mérecopat S€: cf. viii. 38, ‘Though I have spoken so strongly it 
does not mean that I am not aware of the spiritual earnestness of 
your church,’ 

Kal adtos éy& mepl Spay, Sti Kat adrot: notice the emphasis gained 
by the position of the words. ‘And not I inquire of others to know, 
but Z myself, that is, I that rebuke, that accuse you.’ Chrys. 

peotot: cf. Rom. i. 29, where also it is combined with memAnpo- 
pevot. 

méons yvdécews: ‘our Christian knowledge in its entirety.’ Cf. 
1 Cor. xiii. 2 cai éav éyw mpodnreiav kai «ida Ta pvotnpia mavra «al 
nacav Thy yvaow, kal éav yw macay thy mio k.T.A. yvdors is used for 
the true knowledge which consists in a deep and comprehensive 
grasp of the real principles of Christianity. 
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rhs is read by NBP, Clem.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc. It is omitted by 
AC DEFGL, &c., Chrys. Theodrt. 


dyaQwodvns: cf. 2 Thess. i. 11; Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9; used 
only in the LXX, the N. T. and writings derived from them. 
Generally it means ‘goodness’ or ‘uprightness’ in contrast with 
kaxia, as in Ps. li. (lii.) 5 jydmnoas Kaxiay inép dyabwovny: defined 
more accurately the idea seems to be that derived from dyads of 
active beneficence and goodness of heart. Here it is combined 
with yous, because the two words represent exactly the qualities 
which are demanded by the discussion in chap. xiv. St. Paul 
demands on the one side a complete grasp of the Christian faith 
as a whole, and on the other ‘goodness of heart,’ which may 
prevent a man from injuring the spiritual life of his brother Christians 
by disregarding their consciences. Both these were, St. Paul is 
fully assured, realized in the Roman community. 


Forms in -ovvn are almost all late and mostly confined to Hellenistic 
writers. In the N.T. we have éAenpootyn, doxnpuootvn, aywortrn, lepwovyn, 
peyadwovvn : see Winer, § xvi. 2 B (p. 118, ed. Moulton). 


Suvdpevor Kat dAAAndous vouleretv, Is it laying too much stress on 
the language of compliment to suggest that these words give a hint 
of St. Paul’s aim in this Epistle? He has grasped clearly the 
importance of the central position of the Roman Church and its 
moral qualities, and he realizes the power that it will be for the 
instruction of others in the faith. Hence it is to them above all 
that he writes, not because of their defects but of their merits. 


It is difficult to believe that any reader will find an inconsistency between 
this verse and i. 11 or the exhortations of chap. xiv, whatever view he may 
hold concerning St. Paul’s general attitude towards the Roman Church. It 
would be perfectly natural in any case that, after rebuking them on certain 
points on which he felt they needed correction, he should proceed to com- 
pliment them for the true knowledge and goodness which their spiritual 
condition exhibited, He could do so because it would imply a true estimate 
of the state of the Church, and it would prevent any offence being taken at 
his freedom of speech. But if the view suggested on chap. xiv. and throughout 
the Epistle be correct, and these special admonitions arise rather from the 
condition of the Gentile churches as a whole, the words gain even more 
point. ‘I am not finding fault with you, I am warning you of dangers 


you may incur, and I warn you especially owing to your prominent and 
important position.’ 


15. toApnpdtepov. The boldness of which St. Paul accuses 
himself is not in sentiment, but in manner. It was dé pépovs, ‘in 
part of the Epistle’; vi. 12 ff., 19; viii. 9; xi. 17 ff.; xii. 3; 
xiii. 3 ff, 13 ff, xiv.; xv. 1, have been suggested as instances. 

éravapipyyckwy. Wetstein quotes éxacrov tpav, kaimep dxpiBas 
sora, Suws emavapyaoa Botdouat Demosthenes, PAil. 74, 7. The 
emi seems to soften the expression ‘suggesting to your memory.’ 
St. Paul is not teaching any new thing, or saying anything which 
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a properly instructed Christian would not know, but putting more 
clearly and definitely the recognized principles and commands of 
the Gospel. 

Sid thy xdpw thy Sobeicdy po. On St. Paul’s Apostolic grace 
cf. i. 5 8¢ of eAdBowev xdpw Kai droorodny: xii. 3 Aeyw yap dia THs 
xaptros Tis Sobcions pot 

It is probably preferable to read roApnporépws (A B, WH.) for roApnpé- 
tepov. The TR. adds ddeA¢gol after éypaya tyiv against the best authorities 

(SA BC, Boh., Orig. Aug. Chrys.) ; the position of the word varies even in 

MSS. in which it does occur, 76 is a correction of the TR. for d7é (RBF 

Jo.-Damasc.). 

16. Aevroupydv seems to be used definitely and technically as in 
the LXX of a priest. See esp. 2 Esdras xx. 36 (Neh. x. 37) rois 
iepevor Tois Aecroupyovow ev oik@ Geod nuov. So in Heb. viii. 2 of our 
Lord, who is apxtepevs and ray dyiav Nerovpyds: see the note on i. 9g. 
Generally in the LXX the word seems used of the Levites as 
opposed to the priests as in 2 Esdras xx. 39 (Neh. x. 40) kai of 
iepeis kat of Nevrovpyoi, but there is no such idea here. 

iepoupyodvta, ‘ being the sacrificing priest of the Gospel of God.’ 
St. Paul is standing at the altar as priest of the Gospel, and the 
offering which he makes is the Gentile Church. 

fepoupyeiv means (1) to ‘ perform a sacred function,’ hence (a) especially 
to ‘sacrifice’; and so ra lepovpynGevra means ‘the slain victims’; and then 

(3) to be a priest, to be one who performs sacred functions. Its con- 

struction is two-fold: (1) it may take the accusative of the thing sacrificed ; 

so Bas. tw Ps. cxv kai tepovpynow oa tiv rijs aivésews Ovciay; or (2) 

tepovpyety 71 may be put for lepoupydv twos eiva: (Galen, de Theriaca pvotn- 

piwy lepovpydv), so 4 Macc. vii. 8 (v. 1.) rots tepoupyotvras rov véuov; Greg. 

Naz. iepoupyeiv owrnplav tivés (see Fri, ad Joc. from whom this note is taken). 

4 tpoopopd. With this use of sacrificial language, cf. xii. 1, 2. 
The sacrifices offered by the priest of the New Covenant were not 
the dumb animals as the old law commanded, but human beings, 
the great body of the Gentile Churches. Unlike the old sacrifices 
which were no longer pleasing to the Lord, these were acceptable 
(eimpdadexros, 1 Pet. ii. 5). ‘Those were animals without spot or 
blemish; these are made a pure and acceptable offering by the 
Holy Spirit which dwells in them (cf. viii. 9, 11). 

For the construction of mpoogopa cf. Heb. x. 10 m. rod ooparos’I. Xp, 

17. éxw odv thy kavxnow. The rv should be omitted (see below). 
‘I have therefore my proper pride, and a feeling of confidence in 
my position, which arises from the fact that I am a servant of 
Christ, and a priest of the Gospel of God.’ St. Paul is defending 
his assumption of authority, and he does so on two grounds: 
(1) His Apostolic mission, 5:4 ryv xdpw riv d00cioav pot, as proved 
by his successful labours (vv. 18-20); (2) the sphere of his 
labours, the Gentile world, more especially that portion of it in 
which the Gospel had not been officially preached. The emphasis 
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therefore is on év Xp. ’I., and ra mpis rév Oedv, With xavynow cf. 
iii. 27, 1 Cor. xv. 31; with the whole verse, 2 Cor. x. 13 eis dé 
ody eis ra Guerpa kavynodpecba.. . 17 6 de Kavxdpevos év Kupio kavxaobe. 


The RV. has not improved the text by adding rv before xavynowv. The 
combination NS A LP, Boh., Arm., Chrys., Cyr., Theodrt. is stronger than that 
of BDEFG in this Epistle. C seems uncertain. 


18. 0d yap toApnow «.t.A. ‘For I will not presume to mention 
any works but those in which I was myself Christ’s agent for the 
conversion of Gentiles.’ St. Paul is giving his case for the assump- 
tion of authority (kavynous), It is only his own labour or rather 
works done through himself that he cares to mention. But the 
value of such work is that it is not his own but Christ’s working in 
him, and that it is among Gentiles, and so gives him a right to 
exercise authority over a Gentile Church like the Roman. 

With rokpyow (NAC DEFGLP, Boh. Harcl., etc.) cf. 2 Cor. 
X. 12; there seems to be a touch of irony in its use here; with 
kateipydcaro 2 Cor. xii, 12, Rom. vii. 13, &c.; with Ady kal épye, 
‘in speech or action,’ 2 Cor. x. 11. 

19. év Suvduer onpetwv «.t.A.: cf. 2 Cor. xii. 12 ra pév onpeia rod 
anogtodov kareipyaoln év tpiv ev mdon Uropovyn, onuelors Te Kal Tépace Kal 
dvvdpeot: Heb. ii, 4 cuvemimaprupodvros trod Geod anueiows te Kai Tépace 
kat mrotxihais Suvdpeot Kat Ivevparos “Ayiov pepicpois Kata Thy avrov 
GeAnow: 2 Cor. xii. 28. 


The combination onpeia wat répara is that habitually used thronghout the 
N. T. to express what are popularly called miracles. Both words have the 
same denotation, but different connotations. vépas implies anything mar- 
vellous or extraordinary in itself, onuetov represents the same event, but 
viewed not as an objectless phenomenon but as a sign or token of the agency 
by which it is accomplished or the purpose it is intended to fulhl. Often 
a third word duvayes is added which implies that these ‘works’ are the 
exhibition of more than natural power. Here St. Paul varies the expres- 
sion by saying that his work was accomplished in the power of signs and 
wonders; they are looked upon as a sign and external exhibition of the 
Apostolic xadps. See Trench, Miracles xci; Fri. ad loc. 

There can be no doubt that St. Paul in this passage assumes that he 

ossesses the Apostolic power of working what are ordinarily called miracles, 

he evidence for the existence of miracles in the Apostolic Church is two- 
fold: on the one hand the apparently natural and unobtrusive claim made 
by the Apostles on behalf of themselves or others to the power of working 
miracles, on the other the definite historical narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles, The two witnesses corroborate one another. Against them it 
might be argued that the standard of evidence was lax, and that the 
miraculous and non-miraculous were not sufficiently distinguished. But will 
the first argument hold against a personal assertion? and does not the 
narrative of the Acts make it clear that miracles in a perfectly correct sense 
of the word were definitely intended ? 


év Suvdper Nvedparos “Ayiou: cf. ver. 13, and on the reading here 
see below. St. Paul’s Apostolic labours are a sign of commission 
because they have been accompanied by a manifestation of more 
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than natural gifts, and the source of his power is the Holy Spirit 
with which he is filled. 


This seems one of those passages in which the value of the text of B 
where it is not vitiated by Western influence is conspicuous (cf. iv. 1). It 
reads (alone or with the support of the Latin Fathers) mvedyaros without 
any addition. NLP &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c., add @e00, AC DF G Boh. 
Vulg. Arm., Ath. &c. read dyiov, Both were corrections of what seemed an 
unfinished expression. 


Gnd ‘lepoucahhp Kat Kukdo péxpt Tod “IAAuptKod. These words 
have caused a considerable amount of discussion. 

1. The first question is as to the meaning of kikdo. 

(1) The majority of modern commentators (Fri. Gif. Mey-W.) 
interpret it to mean the country round Jerusalem, as if it were «ai 
Tov kuxAg, and explain it to mean Syria or in a more confined 
sense the immediate neighbourhood of the city. But it may be 
pointed out that xv«Aw in the instances quoted of it in this sense 
(Gen. xxxv. 5; xli. 48) seems invariably to have the article. 

(2) It may be suggested therefore that it is better to take it as 
do the majority of the Greek commentators and the AV. ‘from 
Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum.’ So Oecumenius kvxr@ 
iva py THY Kat evOeciay dddv evOvunbjs, GdAAa Kata Ta mépE and to the 
same effect Chrys. Theodrt. Theophylact. This meaning is exactly 
supported by Xen. Azad. VII. i. 14 Kai mérepa b1a Tov iepod dpous déos 
mopevesOat,  Kikh@ bia péons tis Spakys, and substantially by Mark 
vi. 6. 

2. It has also been debated whether the words ‘as far as Illyria’ 
include or exclude that country, The Greek is ambiguous; 
certainly it admits the exclusive usé. éxpe Gaddoons can be used 
clearly as excluding the sea. As far as regards the facts the narra- 
tive of the Acts (ra yépn éxetva Acts xx. 2; cf. Tit. iii, 12) suggests 
that St. Paul may have preached in Illyria, but leave it uncertain. 
A perfectly tenable explanation of the words would be that if 
erusalem were taken as one limit and the Eastern boundaries 
of Illyria as the other, St. Paul had travelled over the whole of 
the intervening district, and not merely confined himself to the 
direct route between the two places. Jerusalem and Illyria in fact 
represent the limits. 

If this be the interpretation of the passage it is less important to 
fix the exact meaning of the word Illyria as used here; but a passage 
in Strabo seems to suggest the idea which was in St. Paul’s mind 
when he wrote. Strabo, describing the Egnatian way from the 
Adriatic sea-coast, states that it passes through a portion of 
Illyria before it reaches Macedonia, and that the traveller along it 
has the Illyrian mountains on his left hand. St. Paul would have 
followed this road as far as Thessalonica, and if pointing Westward 
he had asked the names of the mountain region and of the peoples 
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inhabiting it, he would have been told that it was ‘Illyria.” The 
term therefore is the one which would naturally occur to him as 
fitted to express the limits of his journeys to the West (Strabo vil. 


7-4). 


The word Illyria might apparently be used at this period in two senses. 
(1) As the designation of a Roman province it might be used for what was 
otherwise called Dalmatia, the province on the Adriatic sea-coast north 
of Macedonia and west of Thrace. (2) Ethnically it would mean the 
country inhabited by Illyrians, a portion of which was included in the Roman 
province of Macedonia. In this sense it is used in Appian, //lyrica 1, 7; 
Jos. Bell. Jud. Il. xvi.4; and the passage of Strabo quoted above. 


metAnpwKévat To edayyéAtov Tob Xptotod: cf. Col. i. 25 fis eyerduny 
éy@ Sudkovos Kata THY oikovopiay Tov cod tv Sobeicdy poe eis Yas, mAN- 
paca Tov Adyov rod Oeod. In both passages the meaning is to ‘fulfil,’ 
‘carry out completely,’ and so in the AV. ‘to fully preach,’ In 
what sense St. Paul could say that he had done this, see below. 

20. obtw Sé idoTtpodpevoy x.t.A. introduces a limitation of the 
statement of the previous verses. Within that area there had been 
places where he had not been eager to preach, since he cared only 
to spread the Gospel, not to compete with others. ovrw is ex- 
plained by what follows. q:Aormovpevov (1 Thess. iv, 11; 2 Cor. 
v. 9) means to ‘strive eagerly,’ having lost apparently in late Greek 
its primary idea of emulation. See Field, Ofum JVorv. iii. p. 100, 
who quotes Polyb. i. 83; Diod. Sic. xii. 46; xvi. 49; Plut. Viz. 
Caes. liv. 

évondoby: ‘so named as to be worshipped. Cf. 2 Tim. i. 19; 
Isa. xxvi. 13; Amos Vi. 10. 

GANStpiov OepeAtov. For adddérprov cf. 2 Cor. x. 15, 16. St. Paul 
describes his work (1 Cor. iii, 10) as laying a ‘foundation stone’: 
ws aopds dapxiréxtav Oeuedtov eOnxa’ adAdos 8€ emoikodopet: and so 
generally the Church is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. ii. 20). 

21. &\\a Kabds yéypamrat, St. Paul describes the aim of his 
mission (the limitations of which he has just mentioned) in words 
chosen from the O.T. The quotation which follows is taken 
verbally from the LXX of Isa. lii. 15, which differs but not es- 
sentially from the Hebrew. The Prophet describes the astonish- 
ment of the nations and kings at the suffering of the servant of 
Jehovah. ‘That which hath not been told them they shall see.’ 
The LXX translates this ‘those to whom it was not told shall see,’ 
and St. Paul taking these words applies them (quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the original) to the extension of the knowledge 
of the true Servant of Jehovah to places where his name has not 
been mentioned. 


Verses 19-21, or rather a portion of them (ore pe. . . dAdd), are still 
objected to by commentators (as by Lipsius) who recognize the futility of 
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the objections to the chapter as a whole. In a former case (xi. 8-10) the 
clumsiness of an excision suggested by Lipsius was noticed and here he has 
not been any happier. He omits ver. 20, but keeps the quotation in ver. 21, 
yet this quotation is clearly suggested by the preceding words ody Smo 
avopacOn Xporés. It would be strange if an interpolator were to make the 
sequence of thought more coherent. 

The general objections to the passage seem to be— 

(1) It is argued that St. Paul had never preached in Jerusalem, nor would 
have been likely to mention that place as the starting-point of his mission ; 
that these words therefore are a ‘concession made to the Jewish Chris- 
tians,’ and hence that the chapter is a result of the same conciliation ten- 
dency which produced the Acts. Most readers would probably be satisfied 
with being reminded that according to the Acts St. Paul had preached in 
Jerusalem (Acts ix. 28, 29). But it may be also pointed out that St. Paul 
is merely using the expression geographically to define out the limits within 
which he had preached the Gospel; while he elsewhere (Rom. xi. 26) speaks 
of Sion as the centre from which the Gospel has gone forth. 

(2) It is asserted that St. Paul had never preached in Illyricum. There 
is some inconsistency in first objecting to the language of this passage 
because it agrees with that of the Acts, and then criticizing it because it 
contains some statement not supported by the same book. But the re- 
ference to Illyricum has been explained above. The passages of the Acts 
quoted clearly leave room for St. Paul having preached in districts inhabited 
by Illyrians. He would have done so if he had gone along the Egnatian 
way. But the words do not necessarily mean that he had been in Illyria, 
and it is quite possible to explain them in the sense that he had preached 
as far as that province and no further. In no case do they contain any 
statement inconsistent with the genuineness of the passage. 

(3) It is objected that St. Paul could in no sense use such a phrase as 
menrAnpwkevat TO evayyeAvov. But by this expression he does not mean that 
he had preached in every town or village, but only that everywhere there were 
centres from which Christianity could spread. His conception of the duties 
of an Apostle was that he should found churches and leave to others to 
build on the foundation thus laid (1 Cor. iii. 7, 10), As a matter of fact 
within the limits laid down Christianity had been very widely preached. 
There were churches throughout all Cilicia (Acts xv. 41), Galatia, and 
Phrygia (Gal. i. 1; Acts xviii. 23). The three years’ residence in Ephesus 
implied that that city was the centre of missionary activity extending through- 
out all the province of Asia (Acts xix. 10) even to places not visited by 
St. Paul himself (Col. ii. 1). Thessalonica was early a centre of Christian 
propaganda (1 Thess, i. 7, 8; iv. 10), and later St. Paul again spent some 
time there (Acts xx. 2). The Second Epistle to the Corinthians contains in 
the greeting the words atv Trois dyiois mace Tots ova ev OAn TH ’Axaia, 
showing that the long residence at Corinth had again produced a wide 
extension of the Gospel. As far as the Adriatic coast St. Paul might well 
have considered that he had fulfilled his mission of preaching the Gospel, 
and the great Egnatian road he had followed would lead him straight to 
Rome. 

(4) A difficulty is found in the words ‘that I may not build on another 
man’s foundation.’ It is said that St. Paul has just expressed his desire to 
go to Rome, that in fact he expresses this desire constantly (i. 5, 135 xii. 35 
xv. 15), but that here he states that he does not wish to build on another man’s 
foundation ; how then it is asked could he wish to go to Rome where there 
was already a church? But there is no evidence that Christianity had been 
officially or systematically preached there (Acts xxviii. 22), and only a small 
community was in existence, which had grown up chiefly as composed of 
settlers from other places. Moreover, St. Paul specially says that it is for 
the sake of mutual grace and encouragement that he wishes to go there; he 
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implies that he does not wish to stay long, but desires to press on further 
westward (ver. 24). 


THE APOSTLE’S PLANS. 


XV. 22-33. I have been these many times hindered from 
coming to you, although I have long eagerly desired it. Now 
I hope I may accomplish my wish in the course of a journey 
to Spain. But not immediately. I must first take to Feru- 
salem the contributions sent thither by Macedonia and 
Achaia—a generous gift, and yet but a just recompense for 
the spiritual blessings the Gentile Churches have received 
from the Fews. When this mission is accomplished I hope 
I may come to you on my way to Spain (vv. 22-29). 

Meantime I earnestly ask your prayers for my own 
personal safety and that the gifts I bear may be received by 
the Church. I shall then, if God will, come to you with 
a light heart, and be refreshed by your company. May the 
God of peace make His peace to light upon you (vv. 30-33). 


22. 813 kat. The reason why St. Paul had been so far prevented 
from coming to Rome was not the fear that he might build on 
another man’s foundation, but the necessity of preaching Christ in 
the districts through which he had been travelling ; now there was 
no region untouched by his apostolic labours, no further place for 
action in those districts. ¢vexomréunv: Gal. v. 7; 1 Th. ii. 18; 
1 Pet. iii. 7. 

7a woddd, ‘these many times,’ i.e. all the times when I thought 
of doing so, or had an opportunity, as in the RV.; not, as most 
commentators, ‘for the most part’ (Vulg. plerumque), modddxis, 
which is read by Lips. with BDEFG, is another instance of 
Western influence in B. 

23. vuvi Sé pnxére témov Exwv, ‘seeing that I have no longer 
opportunity for work in these regions.’ doy, as in xii, 19, G.V.3 
Eph. iv. 27 ; Heb. xii. 17, ‘opportunity,’ ‘scope for action.’ KAfuact, 
‘tracts’ or ‘regions’ (2 Cor. xi. 10; Gal.i. 21; often in Polybius). 

émmoSiay does not occur elsewhere; but émodeiv (Rom. i. 11; 
2 Cor. v. a3 ix. 14; Phil. i, 8; ii. 26; 2 Th. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4; 
James iv. §; 1 Pet. ii, 2) and émidnois (2 Cor. vii. 7, 11) are not 
uncommon, On its signification, ‘a longing desire,’ see on i. 11. 

ixavav: a very favourite word in the Acts of the Apostles (ix. 23; 
Xvili. 18, &c.), ‘It is likely enough that St. Paul’s special interest 
in the Christian community at Rome, though hardly perhaps his 
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knowledge of it, dates from his acquaintance with Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth. This was somewhere about six years before 
the writing of the Epistle to the Romans, and that interval would 
perhaps suffice to justify his language about having desired to visit 
them dé ixavav érév (a rather vague phrase, but not so strong as 
the dri moddév érdv, which was easily substituted for it)’ Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 11. 


For émmo8iay 56¢ €xav Western authorities (D FG) read éxw, an attempt 
to correct the grammar of the sentence. ixavav, read by BC 37. 59. 71, 
Jo.-Damasce., is probably right for toAA@y, which is supported by all other 
authorities and is read by R.V. 


_ 24. In this verse the words éAevooua mpds ipas, which are inserted 
by the TR. after Saviay, must be omitted on conclusive manuscript 
evidence, while ydép must as certainly be inserted after ¢Ami¢w. 
These changes make the sentence an anacolouthon, almost exactly 
resembling that in v. 12 ff., and arising from very much the same 
causes. St. Paul does not finish the sentence because he feels that 
he must explain what is the connexion between his visit to Spain 
and his desire to visit Rome, so he begins the parenthesis éAnif{w yap. 
Then he feels he must explain the reason why he does not start at 
once; he mentions his contemplated visit to Jerusalem and the 
purpose of it. This leads him so far away from the original 
sentence that he is not able to complete it; but in ver. 28 he 
resumes the main argument, and gives what is the logical, but not 
the grammatical, apodosis (cf. v. 18). 

és dv mopedwpat.. The as dv is temporal: cf. Phil. ii. 23; 1 Cor. 
xi. 34: on this latter passage Evans, in Speaker's Comm. p. 328, 
writes: ‘WhenI come: rather according as I come: the presence of 
the ay points to uncertainty of the time and of the event: for this 
use comp. Aesch. Zum. 33 pavrevopat yap ws dv nyjrat eds.’ 

mpomenpOjvar: x Cor. xvi. 6, 113; 2 Cor. i. 16; need not mean 
more than to be sent forward on a journey with prayers and good 
wishes. The best commentary on this verse is ch. i. 11 ff. 

Lipsius again strikes out vv. 23, 24 and below in ver, 28 ov ipa 
eis tiv Zmaviav—a most arbitrary and unnecessary proceeding. 
The construction of the passage has been explained above and is 
quite in accordance with St. Paul’s style, and the desire to pass 
further west and visit Spain is not in any way inconsistent with 
the desire to visit Rome. The existence of a community there 
did not at all preclude him from visiting the city, or from 
preaching in it; but it would make it less necessary for him to 
remain long. On the other hand, the principal argument against 
the genuineness of the passage, that St. Paul never did visit Spain 
(on which see below ver, 28), is most inconclusive ; a forger would 
never have interpolated a passage in order to suggest a visit to 
Spain which had never taken place. But all such criticism fails 
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absolutely to realize the width and boldness of St. Paul’s schemes. 
He must carry the message of the Gospel ever further. Nothing 
will stop him but the end of his own life or the barrier of the 
ocean. 

25. St. Paul now mentions a further reason which will cause 
some delay in his visit to Rome, and his missionary journey to 
Spain. 

Staxovay tots dylous: cf. 2 Cor. viii. 4 1Hv Kowaviay rhs Siaxovias 
ris els tovs dyiovs. The expression ‘ ministering to the saints’ has 
become almost a technical expression in St. Paul for the contribu- 
tions made by the Gentile Christians to the Church at Jerusalem. 

26. ed8éxnoav implies that the contribution was voluntary, and 
made with heartiness and good-will: see on Rom. x. 1 (eddoxia) ; 
1 Cor. i. 213; Gal. i. 15. 

kowwviav: of a collection or contribution 2 Cor. viii. 4; ix. 13 
dmdérnt. this Kowavias eis avtods Kal eis mavtras and kowwveiy Rom. 
xii, 13 tals xpeias Tov dyi@y Kowwvoorres, 

mtwxous: cf, Gal. ii. 10 pdvov ray mroxav Wa prypovevoner, On 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem see James ii. 2 ff.; Renan, Ast. 
des Origines, &c. vol, iv. ch. 3. In Jerusalem the Sadducees, who 
were the wealthy aristocracy, were the determined opponents of 
Christianity, and there must have been in the city a very large 
class of poor who were dependent on the casual employment and 
spasmodic alms which are a characteristic of a great religious 
centre. The existence of this class is clearly implied in the 
narrative at the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. There 
was from the very first a considerable body of poor dependent on 
the Church, and hence the organization of the Christian community 
with its lists (1 Tim. v. 19) and common Church fund (a6 rod 
kowod Ign. Ad Polyc. iv, 3) and officers for distributing alms (Acts 
vi. 1-4) must have sprung up very early, 

27. ed3dxnoov «1.4. St. Paul emphasizes the good-will with 
which this contribution was made by repeating the word evdds«noav ; 
he then points out that in another sense it was only the repayment 
of a debt. The Churches of the Gentiles owed all the spiritual 
blessings they enjoyed to that of Jerusalem, ‘from whom is Christ 
according to the flesh,’ and they could only repay the debt by 
ministering in temporal things. 

mveupaTiKois... gapkikols. Both are characteristically Pauline 
words, 1 Cor, ix. 11 ef pets bpiv ra mvevpatixd éomeipapuer, peya el 
hpeis dpav ra capkixa Oepioopev; oapxixois is used without any bad 
association. 

ékowavycav. The word xowwvéw, of which the meaning 1s of course ‘ to 
be a sharer or participator in,’ may be used either of the giver or of the 
receiver. The giver shares with the receiver by giving contributions, so Rom. 


xii. 13 (quoted on ver. 26); the receiver with the giver by receiving contri- 
butions, so here. The normal construction in the N. 7. is as here with the 
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dative : once (Heb. ii. 14) it is used with the genitive, and this construction is 
common in the O. T. (Lft. on Gal. vi. 6). 


The contributions for the poor in Jerusalem are mentioned in 
Rom. xv. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; 2 Cor. ix. 1 ff; Acts xxiv. 17, and 
form the subject of the ablest and most convincing section in 
Paley’s Horae Paulinae. Without being in any way indebted to 
one another, and each contributing some new element, all the 
different accounts fit and dovetail into one another, and thus imply 
that they are all historical. ‘For the singular evidence which this 
passage affords of the genuineness of the Epistle, and what is more 
important, as it has been impugned, of this chapter in particular, 
see Paley’s Horae Paulinae, chap. ii. No. 1.’ Jowett, ad Joc., and 
for some further reff. see Introd. § 4. 

28. émehécas ... oppayrodpevos. St. Paul resumes his argu- 
ment and states his plans after the digression he has just made 
on what lies in the immediate future. With émredéoas (a Pauline 
word), cf. Phil. i. 6; it was used especially of the fulfilment of 
religious rites (Heb. ix, 6 and in classical authors), and coupled 
with Aeroupyjoa above, suggests that St. Paul looks upon these 
contributions of the Gentile communities as a solemn religious 
offering and part of their evxyapioria for the benefits received. 

oppaytoduevos, ‘having set the seal of authentication on.’ The 
seal was used as an Official mark of ownership: hence especially 
the expression ‘the seal of baptism’ (2 Cor, i. 22; Eph. i. 13; 
see on iv. 11). Here the Apostle implies that by taking the con- 
tributions to Jerusalem, and presenting them to the Church, he puts 
the mark on them (as a steward would do), showing that they are 
the fruit to the Church of Jerusalem of those spiritual blessings 
(mvevpartxa) which through him had gone forth to the Gentile 
world. 

eis Thy Zmaviay, It has been shown above that it is highly prob- 
able that St. Paul should have desired to visit Spain, and that therefore 
nothing in these verses throws any doubt on the authenticity of the 
chapter as a whole or of any portions of it. A further question 
arises, Was the journey ever carried out? Some fresh light is 
perhaps thrown on the question by Professor Ramsay’s book Zhe 
Church and the Empire. If his arguments are sound, there is 
no reason to suppose that if St. Paul was martyred at Rome 
(as tradition seems to suggest) he must necessarily have suffered 
in what is ordinarily called the Neronian persecution. He might 
have been beheaded either in the later years of Nero’s reign or 
even under Vespasian. So that, if we are at liberty to believe 
that he survived his first imprisonment, there is no need to compress, 
as has been customary, the later years of his missionary activity. 

It is on these assumptions easier to find room for the Spanish 
journey. Have we evidence for it? Dismissing later writers whe 
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seem to have had no independent evidence, our authorities are 
reduced to two, the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, and 
Clement of Rome. We cannot lay much stress on the former; it 
is possible perhaps that the writer had independent knowledge, but 
it is certainly more probable that he is merely drawing a conclu- 
sion, and not quite a correct one, from this Epistle: the words are 
sed et profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis. The 
passage in Clement (§ 5) runs as follows: Tatdos dmopovjs BpaBeiov 
inéderkev, Emrdxis Seopa hopecas, puyadevbels, NOacGeis, xnpv& yevopevos 
éy re tH dvatohf cai év th Svoet, Td yervaiov ths micTews avTov KAéos 
ZraBer, Sixacocvvyny dddéas ddrov tov Kéopov Kat emt rd Téppa THs SvcEws 
Ody, kai paptupycas emi Trav Hyoupevav, oUTws amndAddyn Tov KécpoU Kal 
els rév &yiov rémov éropevbn. This passage is much stronger, and 
Lightfoot’s note in favour of interpreting the words ré réppa ris 
ducews as meaning Spain is very weighty; but is it quite certain 
that a Jew, as Clement probably was (according to Lightfoot him- 
self),speaking of St. Paul another Jew would not look upon Rome 
relatively to Jerusalem as the réppa tis dvcews, ‘ the western limit’? 
We in England might for example speak of Athens as being in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. There is also some force in Hilgenfeld’s 
argument that ¢\@av and paprupnoas should be taken together. For 
these reasons the question whether St. Paul ever visited Spain 
must remain very doubtful. 

29. mA\npdpate: see on xi.12. St. Paul feels confident that his 
visit to Rome will result in a special gift of Christ’s blessing. He 
will confer on the Church a ydpiopa mvevparixov, and will in his turn 
be comforted by the mutual faith which will be exhibited. Cf. i. 
11, 12, 

It has been pointed out how strongly these words make for the 
authenticity and early date of this chapter. No one could possibly 
write in this manner at a later date, knowing the circumstances 
under which St. Paul actually did visit Rome. See also ver. 32 iva 
€v xapa é\Oav mpds duds da OeAjparos Gcod avvavaravowpat vyiv, 


The TR. reads with N° L &c., Vulg.-clem. Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Theodrt. 
evdoylas Tob evayyeAiou Tod Xp, The words rod ev, rod should be omitted on 
decisive authority. 


80. The reference to his visit to Jerusalem reminds St. Paul of 
the dangers and anxieties which that implies, and leads him to 
conclude this section with an earnest entreaty to the Roman Chris- 
tians to join in prayers on his behalf. Hort (Rom. and Eph. 
PP. 42-46) points out how this tone harmonizes with the dangers 
that the Apostle apprehended (cf. Acts xx. 17-38, xxi. 13, &c.): 
‘We cannot here mistake the twofold thoughts of the Apostle’s 
mind, He is full of eager anticipation of visiting Rome with the 
full blessing of the accomplishment of that peculiar ministration. 
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_ But he is no less full of misgivings as to the probability of escaping 
with his life’ (p. 43). 

d1d tis dydans tod Nvedparos. That brotherly love which is one 
of the fruits of the Spirit working in us (cf. Gal. v. 22). That 
mveipa is personal is shown by the parallelism with the first clause. 

ouvaywvicacba, ‘He breaks off afresh in an earnest entreaty to 
them to join him in an intense energy of prayer, wrestling as it were’ 
(Hort, of. cz. p. 43). They will as it were take part in the contest 
that he must fight by praying on his behalf to God, for all prayer 
is a spiritual wrestling against opposing powers. So of our Lord's 
agony in the garden: Luke xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 42. Cp. Origen 
ad loc.: Vix enim invenies, ut orantt cuiguam non aliquid inants et 
alienae cogitationts occurrat, et tntentionem, gua in Deum mens dirt- 
gutur, declinet ac frangat, atque eam per ea quae non competit, rapiat. 
Et ideo agon magnus est orationts, ut obststentibus inimicis, et ora- 
honts sensum tn diversa rapientibus, fixa ad Deum semper mens stadili 
intentione contendat, ut merito posstt etiam ipse dicere: certamen 
bonum certavi, cursum consummavt. 

31. The Apostle’s fear is double. He fears the attacks upon 
himself of the unbelieving Jews, to whom more than any other 
Christian teacher he was an object of hatred: and he is not certain 
whether the peace-offering of the Gentile Churches which he was 
bearing to Jerusalem would be accepted as such by the narrow 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. How strong the first feeling was 
and how amply justified the Acts of the Apostles show (Acts xx. 3, 
22; xxi. 11). 

In ver. 30 ddeAgpot is omitted by B76, Aeth., Chrys. alone, but perhaps 


correctly. In ver. 31 % Swpopopia for Siaxovia, and év ‘IepovoaAnp for «is ‘I. 
are instances of Western paraphrase shared by B (BD FG). 


82. But the prayer that the Roman Christians offer for St. Paul 
will also be a prayer for themselves. If his visit to Jerusalem be 
successful, and his peace-offering be accepted, he will come to 
Rome with stronger and deeper Christian joy. ‘After the personal 
danger and the ecclesiastical crisis of which the personal danger 
formed a part’ (Hort) he hopes to find rest in a community as yet 
untroubled by such strife and distraction. 

_ guvavarratowpat, ‘I may rest and refresh my spirit with you.’ 
Only used here in this sense (but later in Hegesippus af. Eus. 
H. E. IV. xxii. 2). Elsewhere it is used of sleeping together 
(Is. xi. 6). The unusual character of the word may have been the 
cause of its omission in B and the alteration in some Western MSS. 
(see below). 

There are several variations of reading in this verse: ; 

(1) NAC, Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. read éAddv... ovvavanatcwpas with 


some variation in the position of éAduy (afier iva 8, Boh., Orig.-lat.; after 
xapa AC agreeing in this with other authorities), All later MSS. with the 
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Western group read €A@w and insert «af before svvavanatowpa. B is alone in 
having dw and omitting ovvavanaicwpyat tpiv, but receives support in the 
reading of some Western authorities; D E read dvaypifw pel’ bud, F G dva- 
yoxw p. b., agreeing with most Latin authorities, refrigerer vobiscum. — 

(2) For did OeAjparos @cod (ACLP, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt.), 8 Ambrst. have 8. 0. "Incod Xpicrod, DEF G (with defg), 
fuld. Xpeorod "Inood, B Kupiov “Inood. Lightfoot (On a fresh Keviston, &c., 
pp. 106 ff.) suggests that the original reading was @¢Ajparos used absolutely 
of the Divine will: cf. Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. See also his note on 
Ign. Eph. § 20, Rom. § 1 (where some authorities add Tod Ocod, others 
domini), Smyrn. §§ 1, 11. Elsewhere in St. Paul the expression always is 
OéAnua Ocod, except once, Eph. v. 17 70 OéAnua Tov Kupiov, 


83. 6 8é Ocds THs elpyyns: cf. ver. 5. St. Paul concludes his 
request for a prayer with a prayer of his own for them. ‘Peace,’ 
a keynote of the Epistle, is one of his last thoughts. 


AFG and some minuscules omit dufv. On the importance ascribed to 
this word by some commentators see the Introduction, § 9. 


PERSONAL GREETINGS, 


XVI. 1-16. J commend to you Phoebe our sister. Receive 
her as becometh members of a Christian Church. For she 
has stood by many others, and myself as well (vv. 1, 2). 

Greet Prisca and Aquila. Greet all those whose names 
or persons I know, who are members of your community 
(vv. 3-16). 


1. ouviornpt. The ordinary word for to ‘commend,’ ‘introduce’; 
see on iii. 5, a derivative of which appears in the phrase ovorarixai 
émotodat (2 Cor. iii. 1; for its use in the later ecclesiastical writings 
see Suicer, Zhesaurus). These letters played a very large part in 
the organization of the Church, for the tie of hospitality (cf. xii. 13), 
implying also the reception to communion, was the great bond 
which united the separate local Churches together, and some pro- 
tection became necessary against imposture. 

oiByv. Nothing is otherwise known of Phoebe, nor can we 
learn anything from the name. She was presumably the bearer of 
this letter. 

Sidxovov, ‘a deaconess.’ The only place in which this office is re- 
ferred to by name in the N. T. (for 1 Tim. iii. 11, v. 3 ff. cannot be 
quoted). The younger Pliny (Zp. X. xcvi. 8) speaks of mzmisirae: 
guo magis necessarium credidt ex duabus ancillis, quae ministrae 
dicebantur, quid esset vert et per tormenta quaerere. They do not 
appear elsewhere to be referred to in any certain second-century 
writing; but constant reference to them occurs in the Afoséolic 
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Constitutions, in the earlier books under the name of didkovos (ii. 26; 
ili. 15), in the later of diaxdmoca (viii. 19, 20, 28). Of the exact 
relation of the ‘deaconess’ to the ‘ widows’ (1 Tim. v. 3) it is not 
necessary to speak, as we have no sufficient evidence for so early 
a date; it is quite clear that later they were distinct as bodies, and 
that the widows were considered inferior to the deaconesses (A fost. 
Const. iii. 7); it.is probable however that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows. That the reference to 
a ‘deaconess’ is in no sense an anachronism may be inferred both 
from the importance of dcakovia in the early Church, which had quite 
clearly made it necessary for special male officials to be appointed, 
and from the separate and secluded life of women. From the very 
beginning of Christianity—more particularly in fact at the beginning 
—there must have been a want felt for women to perform for 
women the functions which the deacons performed for men. 
Illustrations of this need in baptism, in visiting the women’s 
part of a house, in introducing women to the deacon or bishop, 
may be found in the Ajostolical Constitutions (iii. 15, &c.). So 
much is clear, An office in the Church of this character, we 
may argue on @ prior? grounds, there must have been; but an 
order in the more ecclesiastical sense of the term need not have 
existed. d:akovos is technical, but need hardly be more so than is 
mpoordtis in ver. 2. (The arguments of Lucht against the au- 
thenticity of portions of these two verses are examined very fully 
by Mangold, Der Romerbrief und seine geschichilichen Voraussetzung, 
pp: 136 ff.) 

Tis éxkAnaotas THs év Keyxpeats. Cenchreae was the port of Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf. During St. Paul’s stay at Corinth that city 
had become the centre of missionary activity throughout all Achaia 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. 1), and the port towards Ephesus, a place where there 
must have been many Jews living, could easily be a centre of the 
Christian Church. Its position would afford particularly an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise by Phoebe of the special duties of hospitality. 

2. dglws tav dylwv, ‘in a manner worthy of the saints,’ i.e. ‘ of 
the Church.’ Not only to provide for her wants, but to admit her 
to every spiritual privilege as ‘in the Lord’ 

mpootdris, a ‘succourer’ or ‘helper’; this almost technical 
word is suggested by mapaorire. It is the feminine form of mpo- 
ordrns, used like the Latin patronus for the legal representative of 
the foreigner. In Jewish communities it meant the legal repre- 
sentative or wealthy patron: see Schiirer, Die Gemernde-Verfas- 
sung, &c., Ins. 31: €NOade Kerre | raic mpoctatuc | ocioc ezHceN | ETH OB 
en eipn | Komucic coy, Cf. also C. ZG. 5361. We also find the word 
used of an office-bearer in a heathen religious association, see 
Foucart, Associations Religieuses, p. 202, Ins, 20, line 34 (=C.L.G. 
126) Soxipaférw d€ 6 mpoordrns Kai 6 apxtepanatns Kai 6 ypayuareds Kal 

ze 
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of raptat kat civdicor. Here the expression suggests that Phoebe 
was a person of some wealth and position who was thus able 
to act as patroness of a small and struggling community. 

8. Mptckay cal "Akdday. So the MSS. here by preponderating 
authority for UpicnAdax.’A. Priscilla is a diminutive for Prisca, and 
both are Roman names. 


In Acts xviii. 2 the reading is "AxdAav ... nat IIpiomAdav yuvaika abrod, 
in ver. 18 IpiomAda kat ’Anddas; in 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ’AxdAas Kat Tpioxa (so 
N BMP, Boh., butA CDEFG, &c., Vulg. Syrr. Mpio«:AdAa) ; in 2 Tim. iv. 19 
TIpioxav kat AxvdAay (by preponderating authority). The fact that Prisca is 
so often mentioned first suggests that she was the more important of the two. 


4. oitwes ... Tév EauTav TpdxyAov k.T.A. probably refers to some 
great danger which they had run on his behalf. It may have been 
the great tumult at Ephesus, although this was somewhat recent. 
If so the danger then incurred may have been the reason that they 
had left that city and returned for a time to Rome. The special 
reference to the Churches of the Gentiles perhaps arises from the 
fact that, owing to their somewhat nomadic life, they were well 
known to many Christian Churches. 


Aquila and Priscilla. 


The movements of Aquila and Priscilla have been considered to be so 
complicated as to throw doubts on the authenticity of this section of the 
Epistle, or to suggest that it was addressed not to the Church at Rome, baz 
to the Church of Ephesus, 

From Acts xviii. 1, 3 we learn that Aquila was a Jew of Pontus. He and 
his wife Prisca had been compelled to leave Rome in 52 A.D. by the decree 
of Claudius. They retired to Corinth, where they first became acquainted 
with St. Paul. With him they went to Ephesus, where they remained some 
time; they were there when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
and had a church in their house (doma(eras buds év Kupiw modAAd ’AkvAas 
kal Upicxa odv 7H Kar’ olkov abr&v exxdnoia 1 Cor. xvi. 19). This Epistle 
was written probably about twelve months before the Epistle to the 
Romans. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, written in all probability at least eight years 
later, they appear again at Ephesus, 

Now, is not the life ascribed to them too nomadic? And is not the 
coincidence of the church in their house remarkable? The answer is that 
a nomadic life was the characteristic of Jews at that day, and was certainly 
a characteristic of Aquila and Priscilla (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 299, and 
Renan, Les Apétres, pp.96, 97, Zahn, Skzzen, p.169). We know that although 
Aquila was a Jew of Pontus, yet he and his wife lived, within the space of 
a few years, at Rome, at Corinth, and at Ephesus, Is it then extremely 
improbable that they should travel in after years, probably for the sake of 
their business? And if it were so, would they not be likely to make their 
house, wherever they were, a place in which Christians could meet together ? 

On 2 priort grounds we cannot argue against the possibility of these 
changes. Are there any positive arguments for connecting them with the 
Roman Church? De Rossi, in the course of his archaeological investigations, 
has suggested two traces of their influence, both of which deserve investi- 
gation. 
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(i) Amongst the older churches of Rome is one on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St. Prisca, which gives a title to one of the Roman Cardinals. 
Now there is considerable evidence for connecting this with the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla. In the Liber Pontificalis, in the life of Leo III 
(795-816), it is described as the ‘titulus Aquilae et Priscae’ (Duchesne, 
Lb. Pont. Il. p. 20); in the legendary Acts of St. Prisca (which apparently 
date from the tenth century) it is stated that the body of St. Prisca was 
translated from the place on the Ostian road where she had been buried, and 
transferred to the church of St. Aquila and Prisca on the Aventine (Acta 
Sanctorum, Jan. Tom. ii. p. 187 ef deduxerunt ipsam ad urbem Romam 
cum hymnis et canticis spiritualibus, tuxta Arcum Romanum in ecclesia 
Sanctorum Martyrum Aquilae et Priscae), and the tradition is put very 
clearly in an inscription apparently of the tenth century which formerly 
stood over the door of the church (C. Zs. Christ. ii. p. 443): 

Haec domus est Aquilae seu Priscae Virginis Almae 
Quos lupe Paule tuo ore vehis domino 

Hic Petre divini Tribuebas fercula verbt 
Sepius hocce loco sacrificans domino. 


Many later testimonies are referred to by De Rossi, but they nced not here 
be cited. 

For the theory that this church is on the site of the house of Prisca and 
Aquila, De Rossi finds additional support in a bronze diploma found in 1776 
in the garden of the church bearing the name of G. Marius Pudens Cor- 
nelianus; for in the legendary Acts of Pudens, Pudenziana, and Praxedis, 
Priscilla is stated to have been the mother of Pudens (Acta Sanct. Mai. 
Tom. iv. p. 297), and this implies some connexion between the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla and the family of Pudens. 

The theory is a plausible one, but will hardly at present stand examination. 
In the first place the name of Aquila and Priscilla (or Prisca) is not the 
oldest borne by the church ; from the fourth to the eighth century it seems 
always to have been the ¢tulus S. Priscae (see Liber Ponttficalés, ed. 
Duchesne, i. 501, 517%), and although the origin of this name is itself 
doubtful, it is hardly likely that if the locality had borne the name of Aquila 
and Priscilla, that name would first have been lost and then revived. It is 
much more probable that the later name is an attempt to connect the biblical 
account with this spot and to explain the origin of the name of Prisca. 

Nor is the second piece of evidence of any greater weight. The acts of 
Pudens and his daughters, supposed to be narrated by the person called 
St. Pastor, who was a contemporary of Pius the bishop and addressed his 
letters to Timothy, are clearly legendary, and little or no stress can be laid 
on the mention of Priscilla as the mother of Pudens. The object of the Acta 
is in fact to invent a history for martyrs whose names were known, and who 
were for some reason grouped together. But why were they thus grouped? 
The reason probably is given in the statement at the end, that they were 
buried in the cemetery of Priscilla. These names would probably be found 
in the fourth century in that cemetery, attached to graves close to one 
another, and would form the groundwork of the Acta. ‘There may still be 
some connexion between the names, which may or may not be discovered, 
but there is not at present any historical evidence for connecting the ¢7¢z¢/us 
St. Priscae with the Aquila and Priscilla of the N. T. (see de Rossi, Ludi. 
Arch. Christ. Ser. i. No. 5 (1867), p. 45 ff.) 

. (ii) A second line of argument seems more fruitful. The explorations of 
De Rossi in the Coemetertum Priscillae, outside the Porta Salaria, have 
resulted in the discovery that as the Coemeterium Domitillae starts from 
a burying-place of Domitilla and her family, so that of Priscilla originates in 
the burying-place of Acilius Glabrio and other members of the Acilian gens. 
This seems to corroborate the statement of Dio Cassius (lxvii. 14) that the 
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Acilius Glabrio who was consul with Trajan in A.D. 91 was a Christian and 
died as such, and implies that Christianity had penetrated into this as into 
other leading Roman families. Now the connexion with the subject immediately 
before us is as follows. The same researches have shown that a name of 
the females of the Acilian gens is Priscilla or Prisca, For instance, in one 
inscription we read: 
M7 ACILIUS) Vi. sie o/s 
Cc. V. 
PRISCILLA ..C 


Aquila was a Jew of Pontus: how then does it happen that his wife, if not 
be himself, bore a Roman name? The answer seems to be suggested by 
these discoveries. They were freedmen of a member of the Acilian gens, 
as Clemens the Roman bishop was very probably the freedman of Flavius 
Clemens. The name Prisca or Priscilla would naturally come to an ad- 
herent of the family. The origin of the name Aquila is more doubtful, but 
it too might be borne by a Roman freedman, If this suggestion be correct, 
then both the names of these two Roman Christians and the existence of 
Christianity in a leading Roman family are explained. 

Two other inscriptions may be quoted, as perhaps of interest. The first 
is clearly Christian : 

AQUILIAE PRISCAE IN PACE 


The second C. /. Z. vi. 12273 may be so. The term esata might suggest 
that it is but also might be Mithraic: 


D. M. 

AQUILIA +» RENATA 
QVAE*V-A-N... 
SE - VIVA + POSVIT - SIBI 
CVRANTE + AQVILIO 1VSTO 
ALVMNO - ET + AQVILIO 
PRISCO + FRATRE 


The argument is not demonstrative, but seems to make the retum of 
Aquila and Priscilla to Rome, and their permanent connexion with the 
Roman Church, probable. See De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iv. 
No. 6 (1888-9), p. 129 Agutlae Prisca et gli Acilit Glabrioni. 

Dr. Hort (Rom. and Eph. pp. 12-14), following a suggestion made by 
Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 417), points out that it is a curious fact 
that in four out of the six places in which the names occur that of the wife is 
the first mentioned. He connects the name with the cemetery of St. Prisca, 
and suggests that Prisca was herself a member of some distinguished Roman 
family. He points out that only Aquila is called a Jew from Pontus, not 
his wife. There is nothing inconsistent in this theory with that of the 
previous argument; and if it be true much is explained. It may however be 
suggested that for a noble Roman lady to travel about with a Jewish husband 
engaged in mercantile or even artisan work is hardly probable; and that the 
theory which sees in them freed members of a great household is perhaps 
the most probable. 


5. kal thy kat’ olkov adtav éxxAnoiav. There is no decisive 
evidence until the third century of the existence of special buildings 
used for churches. The references seem all to be to places in 
private houses, sometimes very probably houses of a large size. In 
the N.T. we have first of all (Acts xii. 12) the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, where many were collected together and praying. 
Col. iv. 15 domdcacde robs ev Aaodixeia adeAdots, Kal Nupday, rai ray 
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kar’ olkoy atray éxxAnoiav: Philemon 2 kat tH Kar’ olkdv cov éxeAnola: 
besides 1 Cor. xvi. 19. At a later date we have Clem. Recog. x. 71 
Theophilus, domus suae ingentem basilicam ecclesiae nomine consecraret: 
De Rossi, Roma Sott. i. p. 209 Collegium quod est in domo Sergiae 
Paulinae. So in Rome several of the oldest churches appear to 
have been built on the sites of houses used for Christian worship. 
So perhaps San Clemente is on the site of the house of T. Flavius 
Clemens the consul (see Lightfoot, Clement. p. 94). 

There is no reason to suppose that this Church was the meeting- 
place of all the Roman Christians; similar bodies seem to be 
implied in wv. 14,15. We may compare Acta Lustint Martyris § 2 
(Ruinart) where however the speaker is of course intentionally 
vague: Quaesivit Praefectus, quem in locum Christiant conventrent. 
Cut respondit Iustinus, eo unumquemque convenire quo vellet ac posset. 
An, inquit, extstimas omnes nos in eumdem locum convenire solitos P 
Minime res tla se habet... Tune praefectus: Age, inquit, dicas, 
quem in locum conventatis, et discipulos tuos congreges. Respondit 
Lustinus: Ego prope domum Martini cutusdam, ad balneum cogno- 
mento Timtotinum, hactenus manst. 

*Emativeros. Of him nothing is known: the name is not an un- 
common one and occurs in inscriptions from Asia Minor, C./. G, 
2953 (from Ephesus), 3903 (from Phrygia). The following in- 
scription from Rome is interesting, C./.Z. vi. 17171 DIS- MAN | 
EPAENETI (sc) | EPAENETI.F | EPHESIO | T-MVNIVS | PRIS- 
CIANVS | AMICO SVO. 

dmwapxy THs “Acias: i.e. one of the first converts made in the 
Roman province of Asia: cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 15 oiSare riy olxiay Srepava, 
bra cory amapyxy THs ’Ayaias, kai eis Siaxoviay ois dyiois ératav éavrovs. 
On the importance of first converts see Clem. Rom. § xlii cara yopas 
ovv Kal odes Knpvogovtes Kabiotavoy Tas amapxas altav, Soxydcavres TO 
mvevpart, els emtoKdmous Kal Stakdvous Tay peAAdvTOY TLOTEvEL”Y. 

This name caused great difficulty to Renan, ‘What! had all the 
Church of Ephesus assembled at Rome?’ ‘All’ when analyzed is 
found to mean three persons of whom two had been residents at 
Rome, and the third may have been a native of Ephesus but is 
only said to have belonged to the province of Asia (cf. Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 301). How probable it was that there should 
be foreigners in Rome attached to Christianity may be illustrated 
from the Acts of Justin which were quoted in the note on an 
earlier portion of the verse. These give an account of the 
martyrdom of seven persons, Justin himself, Charito, Charitana, 
Euelpistus, Hierax, Liberianus, and Paeon. Of these Justin we 
know was a native of Samaria, and had probably come to Rome 
from Ephesus, Euelpistus who was a slave of the Emperor was 
a native of Cappadocia, and Hierax was of Iconium in Phrygia. 
This was about roo years later. 
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’Aotas is supported by preponderating authority (NA BCDFG, Vulg. 
Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst.) against ’Axaias (LP &c., 
Syrr., Chrys. Theodrt.). 

For the idea of illustrating this chapter from inscriptions we are of course 
indebted to Bishop Lightfoot’s able article on Caesar’s household (PAziippians, 
p.169). Since that paper was written, the appearance of a portion of vol. vi. 
of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, that, namely, containing the inscriptions 
of the city of Rome, has both provided us with more extensive material and 
also placed it in a more convenient form for reference. We have therefore 
gone over the ground again, and either added new illustrations or given 
references to the Latin Corgus for inscriptions quoted by Lightfoot from 
older collections. Where we have not been able to identify these we have 
not, except in a few cases, thought it necessary to repeat his references. 
A large number of these names are found in Columbaria containing the 
monuments and ashes of members of the imperial household during the first 
century: these special collections are kept together in the Corpus (vi. 3926- 
8397). There is also a very large section devoted to other names belong- 
ing to the domus Augusti (vi. 8398-9101). A complete use of these 
materials will not be possible until the publication of the Zdices to vol. vi. 
For a discussion of the general bearing of these references, see Introduction, 


§ 9. 

6. Maptay (which is the correct. reading) may like Mapiay be 
Jewish, but it may also be Roman. In favour of the latter alter- 
native in this place it may be noticed that apparently in other cases 
where St. Paul is referring to Jews he distinguishes them by calling 
them his kinsmen (see on ver. 7). The following inscription from 
Rome unites two names in this list, C. 7. Z. vi. 22223 D-M-| 
MARIAE | AMPLIATAE ce/.; the next inscription is from the house- 
hold, ib. 4394 MARIAE-M-L+XANTHE | NYMPHE- FEC: DE: SVO. 

tis WoAAG exotriacey eis Syds. This note is added, not for the 
sake of the Roman Church, but as words of praise for J/arza 
herself. 


Mapiay is read by A BC P, Boh. Arm.; Mapeau by ND EFGL, &c., Chrys. 
The evidence for eis tuas, which is a difficult reading, is preponderating 
(NABCP, Syrr. Boh.), and it is practically supported by the Western 
group (D EFG, Vulg.), which have év tyiv, The correction els yds is read 
by L, Chrys. and later authorities. 


7. ’Av8pév.xov: a Greek name found among members of the 
imperial household. The following inscription contains the names 
of two persons mentioned in this Epistle, both members of the 
household, C. Z. Z. vi. 5326 DIS - MANIBVS | C. IVLIVS - HERMES 
VIX + ANN+ XXXIII-M-V | DIEB- XIII | C+ IVLIVS + ANDRONICVS 
CONLIBERTVS: FEC | BENE: MERENTI- DE: SE: see also 5325 and 
11626 where it is the name of a slave. 

*louviav: there is some doubt as to whether this name is mas- 
culine, Iowvias or "Iovmds, a contraction of Junianus, or feminine 
Junia. Junia is of course a common Roman name, and in that 
case the two would probably be husband and wife; Junias on the 
other hand is less usual as a man’s name, but seems to re- 
present a form of contraction common in this list, as Patrobas, 
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Hermas, Olympas. If, as is probable, Andronicus and Junias are 
included among the Apostles (see below) then it is more probable 
that the name is masculine, although Chrysostom does not appear 
to consider the idea of a female apostle impossible: ‘And indeed 
to be apostles at all is a great thing. But to be even amongst 
these of note, just consider what a great encomium this is! But 
they were of note owing to their works, to their achievements. 
Oh! how great is the devotion of this woman, that she should be 
even counted worthy of the appellation of apostle !’ 

tous ouyyeveis pou. St. Paul almost certainly means by ‘kinsmen,’ 
fellow-countrymen, and not relations. The word is used in this 
sense in ix. 3, and it would be most improbable that there should 
be so many relations of St. Paul amongst the members of a distant 
Church (vv. 7, 11) and also in Macedonia (ver. 21); whereas it is 
specially significant and in accordance with the whole drift of the 
Epistle that he should specially mention as his kinsmen those 
members of a Gentile Church who were Jews. 

“Kal ouvarxpaddtous pov. Probably to be taken literally. Al- 
though St. Paul had not so far suffered any long imprisonment, he 
had certainly often been imprisoned for a short time as at Philippi, 
2 Cor. xi. 23 év gvudakais mepiccorépws; Clem. Rom. ad Cor. v 
éntaxis Seopa dopécas. Nor is it necessary that the word should 
mean that Andronicus and Junias had suffered at the same time as 
St. Paul; he might quite well name them fellow-prisoners if they 
had like him been imprisoned for Christ’s sake. Metaphorical 
explanations of the words are too far-fetched to be probable. 

oirwés eiow emionpot é€v tois dmootéhots may mean either (1) 
well known to the Apostolic body; or (2) distinguished as Apostles. 
In favour of the latter interpretation, which is probably correct, are 
the following arguments. (i) The passage was apparently so 
taken by all patristic commentators. (ii) It is in accordance with 
the meaning of the words. émionyos, lit.‘ stamped,’ ‘marked,’ would 
be used of those who were selected from the Apostolic body as 
‘distinguished,’ not of those known to the Apostolic body, or 
looked upon by the Apostles as illustrious; it may be translated 
‘those of mark among the Apostles.’ (iii) It is in accordance with 
the wider use of the term dadécrodos. Bp. Lightfoot pointed out 
(Galatians, p. 93) that this word was clearly used both in a narrow 
sense of ‘the twelve’ and also in a wider sense which would include 
many others. His views have been corroborated and strengthened 
by the publication of the Dédache. The existence of these ‘Apostles,’ 
itinerant Christian Evangelists, in Rome will suggest perhaps one 
of the methods by which the city had been evangelized. 

ot kal mpd éu00 yeyovacw év Xpioro. Andronicus and Junias had 
been converted before St. Paul: they therefore belonged to the 
earliest days of the Christian community; perhaps even they were 
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of those who during the dispersion after the death of Stephen 
began almost immediately to spread the word in Cyprus and Syria 
(Acts xi. 19). As Dr. Weymouth points out (On the Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, p. 26) the perfect should 
here be translated ‘ were.’ 

‘It is utterly amazing,’ he writes, ‘that in Rom. xvi. 7 of «at mpd épou 
yeyévaow év Xp. is rendered in the RV. “who also have been in Christ before 
me.” The English idiom is here simply outraged. What officer in our 
Navy or Army would not stare at the BapBapos who should say of a senior 
officer, “‘ He has been in the Service before me”? ‘ He was in the Navy 
before me” is the only correct English form.... The English mind fastens 
on the idea of time defined by “before me,” and therefore uses the simple 
Past.... The Greek Perfect is correctly employed, because it is intended to 
convey, and does convey, the idea that they are still in Christ, while the 
English “ have been”’ suggests precisely the contrary.’ 


8. "Aumdtatos is the more correct reading for the abbreviated 
form "Apm\ias which occurs in the TR. This is a common 
Roman slave name, and as such occurs in inscriptions of the imperial 
household. C.J. Z. vi. 4899 AMPLIATVS | RESTITVTO - FRATRI| 
SVO + FECIT - MERENTI: 5154 C. VIBIVS - FIRMVS~<C | VIBIO + 
AMPLIATO | PATRONO - SVO, &c., besides inscriptions quoted by Lft. 
But there is considerable evidence for connecting this name more 
closely with the Christian community in Rome. In the cemetery 
of Domitilla, now undoubtedly recognized as one of the earliest of 
Christian catacombs, is a chamber now known by the name of 
‘Ampliatus’ owing to an inscription which it contains. This 
chamber is very early: pre-Christian in character ii not in origin. 
The cell over which the name of Ampliatus is inscribed is a later 
insertion, which, from the style of its ornament, is ascribed to the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century. The inscription 
is in bold, well-formed letters of the same date. Not far off is another 
inscription, not earlier than the end of the second century, to 
members of apparently the same family. The two inscriptions are 
AMPLIAT([I] and AVRELIAE + BONIFATIAE | CONIVGI - INCOM- 
PARABILI | VERAE CASTITATIS FEMINAE | QVAE + VIXIT + ANN; 
XXV-+M-II | DIEB- IIII + HOR: VI | AVREL+ AMPLIATVS CvM | 
GORDIANO - FILIO. The boldness of the lettering in the first 
inscription is striking. The personal name without any other 
distinction suggests a slave. Why then should any one in these 
circumstances receive the honour of an elaborately painted tomb? 
The most plausible explanation is that he was for some reason 
very prominent in the earliest Roman Church. The later inscription 
clearly suggests that there was a Christian family bearing this 
name; and the connexion with Domitilla seems to show that here 
we have the name of a slave or freedman through whom Christianity 
had penetrated into a second great Roman household. See de 
Rossi, Bull. Arch.Christ. Ser. iii. vol. 6 (1881), pp.57-74; Athenaeum 
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March 4, 1884, p. 289; the inscription is just referred to by Light- 
foot, Clement. i. p. 39. 

9. OdpBavés: a common Roman slave name found among 
members of the household, C. Z. L. vi. 4237 (quoted by Lft. from 
Murat. 920. 1) VRBANVS - LYDES - AVG « L* DISPENS | INMVNIS : 
DAT + HERMAE > FRATRI « ET | CILICAE+ PATRI: cf. 5604, 5605, 
and others, quoted by Lft. (Grut. p. 589. 10, p. 1070. 1). 

Tov cuvepydv tpav. Where St. Paul is speaking of personal 
friends he uses the singular rév dyamnrév pou: here he uses the 
plural because Urbanus was a fellow-worker with all those who 
worked for Christ. 

Xrdxuv: a rare Greek name, but found among members of the 
imperial household: C. 7. Z. vi. 8607 D. M. | M. VLPIO- AVG- L | 
EROTI | AB + EPISTVLIS + GRAECIS | EPAPHRODITVS | ET - 
STACHYS | CAESAR-N-SER | FRATRI+ KARISSIMO: ET | CLAVDIA 
* FORMIANA | FECERVNT: cf. also inscriptions quoted by Lft. 

10. “AmwehAjv. Again a name borne by members of the house- 
hold and by Jews: amongst others by the famous tragic actor. 
See the instance quoted by Lft. and cf. Hor, Sa¢. I. v. 100 Credat 
Ludaeus Apella, non ego. 

tov Sdxipov: cf. 1 Cor. xi. 19; 2 Cor. x. 183 xiii. 7. One who 
has shown himself an approved Christian. 

tods ék Tdv “AptotoBovAov. The explanation of this name given 
by Lft. bears all the marks of probability. The younger Aristo- 
bulus was a grandson of Herod the Great, who apparently lived 
and died in Rome in a private station (Jos. Bell. Jud. Il. xi. 6; 
Antig. XX. i. 2); he was a friend and adherent of the Emperor 
Claudius. His household would naturally be of ’ApioroBovdov, and 
would presumably contain a considerable number of Jews and 
other orientals, and consequently of Christians. If, as is probable, 
Aristobulus was himself dead by this time, his household would 
probably have become united with the imperial household. It 
would, however, have continued to bear his name, just as we find 
servants of Livia’s household who had come from that of Maecenas 
called Maecenatiani (C. 7. Z. vi. 4016, 4032), those from the house- 
hold of Amyntas, Amyntiani (4035, cf. 8738): so also Agrippiani, 
Germaniciani. We might in the same way have Arestobuliant (cf. 
Lft. PAz?. pp. 172, 3). 

11. ‘HpwSiwva tov cuyyev| pou. A mention of the household of 
Aristobulus is followed by a name which at once suggests the 
Herod family, and is specially stated to have been that of a Jew. 
This seems to corroborate the argument of the preceding note. 

sods éx tay Napxiooou, ‘the household of Narcissus,’ ‘ Narcis- 
siani.’ The Narcissus in question was very possibly the well- 
known freedman of that name, who had been put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after the accession of Nero some three or four 
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years before (Tac. Ann. xiii. 1; Dio Cass. lx. 34). His slaves 
would then in all probability become the property of the Emperor, 
and would help to swell the imperial household. The name is 
common, especially among slaves and freedmen, cf. C. Z. Z. vi. 4123 
(in the household of Livia), 4346, 5206 HELICONIS NARCISSI | 
AVGVSTIANI |: 22875 NARCISSVS- AVG: LIB. Lft. quotes also 
the two names Ti. Claudius Narcissus (see below), Ti. lulius Nar- 
cissus from Muratori, and also the form Narcissianus, TI - CLAVDIO - 
SP - F + NARCISSIANO (Murat. p.1150. 4). The following inscrip- 
tion belongs to a somewhat later date: C.J. LZ. vi. 9035 D. M. | 
T - FLAVIVS: AVG: LIB | NARCISSVS ° FECIT + SIBI | ET - COELIAE : 
SP - FILIAE | IERIAE - CONIVGI- SVAE... , and lower down T 
FLAVIVS : AVG: LIB + FIRMVS +» NARCISSIANVS | RELATOR + AVC- 
TIONVM + MONVMENTVM « REFECIT. See also 9035 a. (Lightfoot, 
Phil. p. 173.) 

Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 428) refers to the following interesting 
inscription. It may be found in C. /. Z. v. 154* being reputed to have come 
from Ferrara. D.M. | CLAVDIAE | DICAEOSYNAE | TI * CLAVDIVS | NAR- 
CISSVS | LIB, AEID. COIV | PIENTISSIMAE | ET FRVGALISSI | B. M. ‘Tiberius 
Claudius suggests the first century, but the genuineness of the Ins. is not 
sufficiently attested. The editor of the fifth volume of the Corfzs writes : 
Testimonia auctorum aut incertorum...aut fraudulentorum de loco cum 
parum defendant titulum eum exclusi, quamquam fiert potest ut sét 
genuinus nec multum corruptus. The name Dicaeosyne is curious but is 
found elsewhere C. /. LZ. iii. 2391; vi. 25866: x. 649. There is nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian about it. 


12. Tpdpaway kal Tpupacay are generally supposed to have been 
two sisters. Amongst inscriptions of the household we have 
4866 D. M.| VARIA + TRYPHOSA | PATRONA - ET | M. EPPIVS * 
CLEMENS |: 5035 D. M. | TRYPHAENA | VALERIA + TRYPHAENA 
| MATRI- B: M+ F+ ET | VALERIUS - FVTIANVS (quoted by Lift. 
from Ace. di Archeol. Xi. p. 375): 5343-TELESPHORVS : ET - TRY- 
PHAENA, 5774, 6054 and other inscriptions quoted by Lft. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the contrast between the names which imply 
‘delicate,’ ‘dainty,’ and their labours in the Lord. 

The name Tryphaena has some interest in the early history of the Church 


as being that of the queen who plays such a prominent part in the story ot 
Paul and Thecla, and who is known to have been a real character. 


Nepoi8a. The name appears as that of a freedwoman, C. J. Z. vi. 
23959 DIS: MANIB | PER+ SIDI: L+ VED | VS MITHRES | VXORI. 
It does not appear among the inscriptions of the household. 

18. ‘Poipov: one of the commonest of slave names. This Rufus 
is commonly identified with the one mentioned in Mark xv. 21, 
where Simon of Cyrene is called the father of Alexander and Rufus. 
St. Mark probably wrote at Rome, and he seems to speak of 
Rufus as some one well known. 

tov éxdextov év Kupiy. ‘Elect’ is probably not here used in the 
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technical sense ‘chosen of God,’ —this would not be a feature to 
distinguish Rufus from any other Christian, —but it probably means 
‘eminent,’ ‘ distinguished for his special excellence,’ and the addition 
of <» Kupi means ‘eminent as a Christian’ (2 Jo. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 6). 
So in English phraseology the words ‘a chosen vessel’ are used 
of all Christians generally, or to distinguish some one of marked 
excellence from his fellows. 

kal Thy pytépa adtod Kal éuod. St. Paul means that she had 
showed him on some occasion all the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her all the affection of a son. 

14. “Actyxpttoy: the following inscription is of a freedman of 
Augustus who bore this name, C. /. Z. vi. 12565 D. M. | ASYNCRETO | 
AVG - LIB FECIT - FL | AVIA - SVCCESSA | PATRONO BENE | ME- 
RENTI. The name Flavia suggests that it is somewhat later than 
St. Paul’s time. 

¢héyovta, The inscriptions seem to throw no light on this name. 
The most famous person bearing it was the historian of the second 
century who is referred to by Origen, and who gave some informa- 
tion concerning the Christians. 

‘Eppqv: one of the commonest of slave names, occurring con- 
stantly among members of the imperial household. 

NatpéBav. An abbreviated form of Patrobius. This name was 
borne by a well-known freedman of Nero, who was put to death by 
Galba (Tac. “7st. i. 49 ; ii. 95). Lft. quotes instances of other freed- 
men bearing it: TI- CL + AVG~+L~- PATROBIVS (Grut. p. 610. 3), 
and TI- CLAVDIO + PATROBIO (Murat. p. 1329). 

“Epps is likewise an abbreviation for various names, Hermagoras, 
Hermerus, Hermodorus, Hermogenes. It is common among 
slaves, but not so much so as Hermes. Some fathers and modern 
writers have identified this Hermas with the author of the ‘ Shepherd,’ 
an identification which is almost certainly wrong. 

kat ToUs adv adtots dSeApous. This and the similar expression in 
the next verse seem to imply that these persons formed a small 
Christian community by themselves. 

15. ¢Addoyos. A common slave name. Numerous instances 
are quoted from inscriptions of the imperial household: C. Z. Z. vi. 
4116 DAMA: LIVIAE+L- CAS... | PHOEBVS « PHILOLOGI | quoted by 
Lft. from Gorius, Mon. Liv. p. 168 ; he also quotes Murat. p. 1586. 
3, p. 2043. 2; Grut. p. 630. 1. He is generally supposed to be 
the brother or the husband of Julia, in the latter case Nereus, his 
sister Nerias, and Olympas may be their children. 

*toukiav. Probably the commonest of all Roman female names, 
certainly the commonest among slaves in the imperial household. 
The following inscription is interesting: C. J. Z. vi. 20416 D. M. | 
IVLIAE NEREI* F+ | CLAVDIAE. The name Julia Tryphosa occurs 
20715—7 in one case apparently in a Christian inscription. 
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Nnpéa. This name is found in inscriptions of the imperial house- 
hold, C.J. LZ. vi. 4344 NEREVS - NAT - GERMAN | PEVCENNVS - 
GERMANICI | ANVS - NERONIS- CAESARIS. It is best known in 
the Roman Church in connexion with the Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, the eunuch chamberlains of Domitilla (see Ac/a Sancto- 
rum May. iii. p. 2; Texte und Untersuchungen, Band xi. Heft 2). 
These names were, however, older than that legend, as seems to 
be shown by the inscription of Damasus (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1874, 
p. 20 sq.; C. dns. Christ. ii. p. 31) which represents them as 
soldiers. The origin of the legend was probably that in the cata- 
comb of Domitilla and near to her tomb, appeared these two 
names very prominently; this became the groundwork for the 
later romance. An inscription of Achilleus has been found in the 
cemetery of Domitilla on a stone column with a corresponding 
column which may have borne the name of Nereus: both date from 
the fourth or fifth century (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1875, p.8 sq.). These 
of course are later commemorations of earlier martyrs, and it may 
well be that the name of Nereus was in an early inscription (like 
that of Ampliatus above). In any case the name is one connected 
with the early history of the Roman Church; and the fact that 
Nereus is combined with Achilleus, a name which does not appear 
in the Romans, suggests that the origin of the legend was archaeo- 
logical, and that it was not derived from this Epistle (Lightfoot, 
Clement. i. p. 51; Lipsius Apokr. Apgesch. ii. 106 ff.). 

*Ohupaas: an abbreviated form like several in this list, apparently 
for ’OAvpmiodapos. 

16. év pidjpar dyiw: so r Thess. v. 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. 
xiii, 12; 1 Pet. v. 14 domdcacOe addndous ev Pirjpate aydrns. The 
earliest reference to the ‘kiss of peace’ as a regular part of the 
Christian service is in Just. Mart. Apol. i. 65 dddAndous Pidnuate 
dona{oueba mavoduevan tov edyov. It is mentioned in Tert. de Orad. 
14 (osculum pacts) ; Const. Apost. ii. 57. 12; viii. 5.5; and it became 
a regular part of the Liturgy. Cf. Origen ad loc.: Ex hoc sermone, 
altisque nonnullis similibus, mos ecclesits traditus est, ut post orationes 
osculo se tnvicem suscipiant fratres. Hoc autem osculum sanctum 
appellat Apostolus. 

at éxxAnolat waca: tod Xpiorod: this phrase is unique in the 
N.T. Phrases used by St. Paul are ai éxkAnoiat rav dylov, 9 éxxAnoia 
tov Oeod, ai éxxAnotat rov Geod, rais éxkAnoiars THs "lovdaias rais ev XproTe 
(Gal. i. 22), rév excAnoiav tov be0d rev obaay év TH "lovdaia ev Xpior@ 
Ingov, and in Acts xx. 28 we have the uncertain passage rj ék- 
«Anoiav rod Kupiov or rou cod, where Oeds must, if the correct 
reading, be used of Xpiorés. It is a habit of St. Paul to speak on 
behalf of the churches as a whole: cf. xvi. 43 1 Cor. vii. 173 xiv. 
33; 2 Cor. viii. 18; xi. 28; and Hort suggests that this unique 
phrase is used to express ‘the way in which the Church of Rome 
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was an object of love and respect to Jewish and Gentile Churches 
alike’ (Rom. and Eph. i. 52). 


WARNING AGAINST FALSE TEACHERS, 


XVI. 17-20. Beware of those breeders of division and 
mischief-makers who pervert the Gospel which you were 
taught. Men such as these are devoted not to Christ but to 
their own unworthy aims. By their plausible and flattering 
speech they deceive the unwary. TI give you this warning, 
because your loyalty is well known, and I would have you 
Jree from every taint of evil. God will speedily crush Satan 
beneath your feet. 

May the grace of Christ be with you. 


17-20. A warning against evil teachers probably of a Jewish 
character. Commentators have felt that there is something unusual 
in a vehement outburst like this, coming at the end of an Epistle 
so completely destitute of direct controversy. But after all as Hort 
points out (Rom. and Eph. pp. 53-55) it is not unnatural. Against 
errors such as these St. Paul has throughout been warning his 
readers indirectly, he has been building up his hearers against 
them by laying down broad principles of life and conduct, and 
now just at the end, just before he finishes, he gives one definite 
and direct warning against false teachers. It was probably not 
against teachers actually in Rome, but against such as he knew 
of as existing in other churches which he had founded, whose 
advent to Rome he dreads. 

It has been suggested again that ‘St. Paul finds it difficult to 
finish.’ There is a certain truth in that statement, but it is hardly 
one which ought to detain us long. When a writer has very much 
to say, when he is full of zeal and earnestness, there must be much 
which will break out from him, and may make his letters some- 
what formless. To a thoughtful reader the suppressed emotion 
implied and the absence of regular method will really be proofs of 
authenticity. It may be noted that we find in the Epistle to the 
Philippians just the same characteristics: there also in iii. 1, just 
apparently as he is going to finish the Epistle, the Apostle makes 
a digression against false teachers. 

17. oxomeiv, ‘to mark and avoid.’ The same word is used in 
Phil. iii, 17 cvppspnral pov yiverOe, ddedpoi, Kai oxoneire rovs ovTw 
mepmatowvras in exactly the opposite sense, ‘to mark so as to 
follow.’ 
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Stxooracias: cf. Gal. v. 20. Those divisions which are the 
result of the spirit of strife and rivalry (égts and ¢jAos) and which 
eventually if persisted in lead to aipéces. The oxdvdada are the 
hindrances to Christian progress caused by these embittered 
relations. 

Thy 88axHv, not ‘Paulinism,’ but that common basis of Christian 
doctrine which St. Paul shared with all other teachers (1 Cor, 
xv. 1), and with which the teaching of the Judaizers was in his 
opinion inconsistent. 

éxxdivare: cf. Rom. iii. 11. The ordinary construction is with 
dxé and the genitive (a) of the cause avoided amd xaxed (1 Pet. 
iii, r1), or (4) of the person. 

18. These false teachers are described as being self-interested 
in their motives, specious and deceptive in their manners. Cf. 
Phil. iii. 19 Sy 1d rédos dmadeca, Sv 6 Oeds H Koda, kal n Oda ev TH 
alcyvvn avray, of ra émtyera dpovovrtes. 

TH éautdv kowhig. These words do not in this case appear to 
mean that their habits are lax and epicurean, but that their motives 
are interested, and their conceptions and objects are inadequate. 
So Origen: Sed et guid causae stt, qua turgia tn ecclestis suscitantur, 
et lites, divint Spiritus instinctu apertt. Ventris, inqutt, gratia: hoc 
est, guaestus ef cupiditatis, ‘The meaning is the same probably in 
the somewhat parallel passages Phil. iii. 17-21; Col. ii. 20-iii. 4. 
So Hort (Judarstie Christianity, p. 124) explains tamewoppocvm to 
mean ‘a grovelling habit of mind, choosing lower things as the 
primary sphere of religion, and not ra dvw, the region in which 
Christ is seated at God’s right hand.’ 

xpyotodoyias Kat eddoyias, ‘fair and flattering speech.’ In 
illustration of the first word all commentators quote Jul. Capitolinus, 
Pertinax 13 (in Hist. August): xpnotoddyov eum appellantes qui bene 
loqueretur et male faceret. ‘The use of evAoyia which generally means 
‘praise,’ ‘laudation,’ or ‘blessing’ (cp. xv. 29), in a bad sense as 
here of ‘flattering’ or ‘specious’ language is rare. An instance is 
quoted in the dictionaries from Aesop. #a@d. 229, p. 150, ed. Av. 
€av od evdoyilas ev’ropns ~ywy€ Tov ov Kndopat, 

19. } ydp Spay draxoy. ‘I exhort and warn you because your 
excellence and fidelity although they give me great cause for 
rejoicing increase my anxiety.’ These words seem definitely 
to imply that there were not as yet any dissensions or erroneous 
teaching in the Church, They are (as has been noticed) quite 
inconsistent with the supposed Ebionite character of the Church. 
When that theory was given up, all ground for holding these 
words spurious was taken away. 

Bédw Sé Gyas. St. Paul wishes to give this warning without 
at the same time saying anything to injure their feelings. He 
gives it because he wishes them to be discreet and wary, and 
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therefore blameless. In Matt. x. 16 the disciples are to be 
Ppompor and dxépavor: see also Phil. ii. 15. 

20. 6 8€ Geds Tis eipyyns. See on xv. 13. It is the ‘God of 
peace’ who will thus overthrow Satan, because the effect of these 
divisions is to break up the peace of the Church. 

ouvtpiper: ‘will throw him under your feet, that you may trample 
upon him,’ 

tov Zatavév. In 2 Cor. xi. 14 St. Paul writes ‘for even Satan 
fashioneth himself into an angel of light. It is no great thing 
therefore if his ministers also “fashion themselves as ministers of 
righteousness.” The ministers of Satan are looked upon as im- 
personating Satan himself, and therefore if the Church keeps at 
peace it will trample Satan and his wiles under foot. 

4 xdpis «7.4. St. Paul closes this warning with a salutation 
as at the end of an Epistle. 


There is very considerable divergence in different authorities as to the 
benedictions which they insert in these concluding verses. 

(1) The TR. reads in ver. 20 4 xdpis TOU Kupiov judy “Incod [Xpiot0] 
Hee bpav. 

This is supported by NA BCLP, &c., Vulg. &c., Orig.-lat. 

It is omitted by D EF G Sedul. 

: (2) In ver. 24 it reads 7 xdpis Tod Kuplov ipdv "I. X. peta ndvtrov tpor. 
env. 
This is omitted by NABC, Vulg. codd. (am. fuld. harl.) Boh. Aeth. 
Orig.-lat. 
It is inserted by DEFGL, &c., Vulg. Harcl. Chrys. &c. Of these 
F GL omit wv. 25-27, and therefore make these words the end of the 
Epistle. 

(3) A third and smaller group ae these words at the end of ver. 37: 
P, 17. 80, Pesh. Arm, Ambrstr. 

Analyzing these readings we find: 

SA BC, Orig.-lat. have a benediction at ver. 21 only, 

DEFG have one at ver. 24 only. 

L, Vulg. c/em., Chrys., and the mass of later authorities have it in both 
places. 

P has it at ver. 21, and after ver. 27. 

The correct text clearly has a benediction at ver. 21 and there only; it 
was afterwards moved to a place alter ver. 24, which was very probably 
in some MSS. the end of the Epistle, and in later MSS., by a natural 
conflation, appears in both. See the Introduction, § 9. 


GREETINGS OF ST. PAUL'S COMPANIONS. 


XVI. 21-23. All my companions—Timothy, Lucius, Fason, 
and Sosipater—greet you. I Tertius, the amanuensis, also 
give you Christian greeting. So too do Gaius, and Erastus, 
treasurer of Corinih, and Quartus. 


21-23. These three verses form a sort of postscript, added after 
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the conclusion of the letter and containing the names of St. Paul’s 
companions. 

21. Tipd0eos had been with St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 1): 
of his movements since then we have no knowledge. The pov 
with cuvepyds is omitted by B. 

Aovxtos might be the Lucius of Cyrene mentioned Acts xiii. 1. 
"Idowv is probably the one mentioned in Acts xvii. 5-7, 9 as 
St. Paul’s host, and Swetmarpos may be the same as the Sazarpos 
of Acts xx. 4, who was a native of Berea. If these identifications 
are correct, two of these three names are connected with Mace- 
donia, and this connexion is by no means improbable. They had 
attached themselves to St. Paul as his regular companions, or 
come to visit him from Thessalonica. In any case they were 
Jews (of ovyyeveis pov cf. ver. 7). It was natural that St. Paul 
should lodge with a fellow-countryman. 

22. & ypdipas. St. Paul seems generally to have employed an 
amanuensis, see 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 17, and 
cf. Gal. vi. 11 (ere mydAikors byiv ypdypacw Eypawa th euy xerpt. 

23. [dios who is described as the host of St. Paul and of 
the whole Church is possibly the Gaius of 1 Cor. i. 14. In ail 
probability the Christian assembly met in his house. Erastus 
(cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20) who held the important office of olxdvoyos ris 
médeos, ‘the city treasurer,’ is presumably mentioned as the most 
influential member of the community. 


THE CONCLUDING DOXOLOGY. 


XVI. 25-27. And now let me give praise to God, who can 
make you firm believers, duly trained and established accord- 
ing to the Gospel that I proclaim, the preaching which 
announces Fesus the Messiah; that preaching in which 
God’s eternal purpose, the mystery of his working, kept 
silent since the world began, has been revealed, a purpose 
which the Prophets of old foretold, which has been preached 
now by God’s express command, which announces to all the 
Gentiles the message of obedience in faith: to God, I say, to 
Him who ts alone wise, be the glory for ever through Fesus 
Messiah. Amen. 


25-27. The Epistle concludes in a manner unusual in St. Paul 
with a doxology or ascription of praise, in which incidentally all 
the great thoughts of the Epistle are summed up. Although 
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doxologies are not uncommon in these Epistles (Gal. i. 5; Rom. 
xi. 36), they are not usually so long or so heavily weighted; but 
Eph. iii. 21 ; Phil. iv. 20; 1 Tim. i. 17 offer quite sufficient parallels; 
the two former at a not much later date. scriptions of praise at 
the conclusion of other Epp. are common, Heb. xiii. 20, 21; Jude 
24, 25; Clem. Rom. § lxv; Mart. Polyc. 20. 

The various questions bearing on the genuineness of these 
verses and their positions in different MSS., have been sufficiently 
discussed in the Introduction, § 9. Here they are commented 
upon as a genuine and original conclusion to the Epistle exactly 
harmonizing with its contents. The commentary is mainly based 
on the paper by Hort published in Lightfoot, Bbhcal Essays, 
p- 321 ff. 

25. 76 8é Suvapevw Spas orynpigar: cf. Rom. xiv. 4 orncer } mimret’ 
atabnoerat dé Suvarei yap 6 Kupios otnoa aitév, A more exact 
parallel is furnished by Eph. iii. 20 r@ d€ duvapévm.. . motpoa... 
ait@ 9 dd€a. ornpi¢w is confined in St. Paul to the earlier Epistles 
(Rom. i. 11; and Thess.). ddvapar, Suvards, Svvaréw of God, with 
an infinitive, are common in this group. We are at once reminded 
that in i. rr St. Paul had stated that one of the purposes of his 
contemplated visit was to confer on them some spiritual gift that 
they might be established. 

kata To edayyékidy pou: Rom. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 8; cf. also 
Rom. xi. 28 card 76 evayyédwor, One salient feature of the Epistle 
is at once alluded to, that special Gospel of St. Paul which he 
desired to explain, and which is the main motive of this Epistle. 
St. Paul did not look upon this as antagonistic to the common 
faith of the Church, but as complementary to and explanatory of 
it. To expound this would especially lead to the ‘establishment’ 
of a Christian Church, for if rightly understood, it would promote 
the harmony of Jew and Gentile within it. 

kal TO Kypuypa “Inood Xpiotod. The words xnpvypa, knpiocew 
occur throughout St. Paul’s Epp., but more especially in this 
second group. (Rom. x. 8; 1 Cor. i. 21, 23; ii. 4; 2 Cori. 19; 
iv. 5; xi. 4; Gal. ii. 2, &c.) The genitive is clearly objective, 
the preaching ‘about Christ’; and the thought of St. Paul is 
most clearly indicated in Rom. x. 8-12, which seems to be here 
summed up. St. Paul’s life was one of preaching. The object 
of his preaching was faith in Jesus the Messiah, and that name 
implies the two great aspects of the message, on the one hand 
salvation through faith in Him, on the other as a necessary 
consequence the universality of that salvation. The reference 
is clearly to just the thoughts which run through this Epistle, and 
which marked the period of the Judaistic controversies. 

Kata Gamrokddupiw puornpiou «tA. Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7, 10 codiay 
3€ Aadodpev ev Tois TeAeiors . . . Oeod codiay ev pvaoTnpl~, THY amoKeKpup= 
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pévny, hv mpowpicev 5 Ocds mpd Tay aldvav... nuw de amexadrvev 6 Geds 
ua rod Lvevparos. Eph. ii. 3, 5,6; Tit. i. 2, 3; 2 Tim.i.9, 10, 
and for separate phrases, Rom. i. 16; iii. 21; xi. 25. This is the 
thought which underlies much of the argument of chaps. ix—xi, 
and is indirectly implied in the first eight chapters. It represents 
in fact, the conclusion which the Apostle has arrived at in musing 
over the difficulties which the problems of human history as he 
knew them had suggested. God who rules over all the aeons or 
periods in time, which have passed and which are to come, is 
working out an eternal purpose in the world. For ages it was 
a mystery, now in these last days it has been revealed: and this 
revelation explains the meaning of God’s working in the past. 
The thought then forms a transition from the point of view of 
the Romans to that of the Ephesians. It is not unknown in the 
Epp. of the second group, as the quotation from Corinthians shows; 
but there it represents rather the conclusion which is being arrived 
at by the Apostle, while in the Epp. of the Captivity it is assumed 
as already proved, and as the basis on which the idea of the Church 
is developed. The end of the Epistle to the Romans is the first 
place where we should expect this thought in a doxology, and 
coming there, it exactly brings out the force and purpose of the 
previous discussion. 

The passage xara dmoxdhuw down to yrwpicbévros goes not with 
ornpigac but with xnpvyya. The preaching of Christ was the 
revelation of the ‘mystery which had been hidden,’ and explained 
God’s purpose in the world. 

26. In this verse we should certainly read dia re ypapav mpo- 
gntixav. The only Greek MSS. that omit re are DE, and the 
authority of versions can hardly be quoted against it. Moreover, 
the sentence is much simpler if it be inserted. It couples together 
gavepwbevros and yywpiodévros, and all the words from &d re ypapav 
to the latter word should be taken together. cis mdvra ra é6vn 
probably goes with eis imaxony riorews and not with yrapiobérros, 

Sid TE ypahdv mpodytixay ... ywwptcbévros. All the ideas in 
this sentence are exactly in accordance with the thoughts which 
run through this Epistle. The unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the fact that Christ had come in accordance with the 
Scriptures (Rom, i. 1, 2), that the new method of salvation although 
apart from law, was witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets 
(uaprupoupévn td tod vépov Kat trav mpopyrav Rom. iii. 21), the 
constant allusion esp. in chaps. ix-xi to the Old Testament 
Scriptures; all these are summed up in the phrase Sd ypadav 
mpopntikav. 

The same is true of the idea expressed by kar” émrayi rod 
aiwviov cod, The mission given to the preachers of the Gospel 
is brought out generally in Rom. x. 15 ff., the special command 
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to the Apostle is dwelt on in the opening vv. 1-5, and the sense 
of commission is a constant thought of this period. With regard 
to the words, alwviov is of course suggested by xpdvos aiwvios: 
cp. Baruch iv. 8, Susanna (Theod.) 42 (LXX) 35. The formula 
kar’ emtrayjy occurs I Cor. vii. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8, but with quite 
a different meaning ; in the sense of this passage it comes again in 
Phim iarecPiteE 3. 

We find the phrase es iaxony mictews in Rom. i. 5. As Hort 
points out, the enlarged sense of imaxon and imaxotw is confined to 
the earlier Epistles. 

The last phrase eis mdvra ra vn yvwpiobévros hardly requires 
illustrating ; it is a commonplace of the Epistle. In this passage 
still carrying on the explanation of kjpvyya, four main ideas of 
the Apostolic preaching are touched upon—the continuity of the 
Gospel, the Apostolic commission, salvation through faith, the 
preaching to the Gentiles. 

pévw cod Geo: a somewhat similar expression may be found 
in 1 Tim. i. 17, which at a later date was assimilated to this, cop@ 
being inserted. But the idea again sums up another line of 
thought in the Epistle—God is one, therefore He is God of both 
Jews and Greeks; the Gospel is one (iii. 29, 30). God is infinitely 
wise (& Bdéos mAovrov kai codias Kai yrooews Ccod Xi. 33); even 
when we cannot follow His tracks, He is leading and guiding 
us, and the end will prove the depths of His wisdom. 

27. @ 4 8éfa x.r.A. The reading here is very difficult. 

1. It would be easy and simple if following the authority of 
B. 33. 72, Pesh., Orig.-lat. we could omit ¢, or if we could read 
air@ with P. 31. 54 (Boh. cannot be quoted in favour of this 
reading; Wilkins’ translation which Tisch. follows is wrong). 
But both these look very much like corrections, and it is difficult 
to see how @ came to be inserted if it was not part of the original 
text. Nor is it inexplicable. The Apostle’s mind is so full of the 
thoughts of the Epistle that they come crowding out, and have 
produced the heavily loaded phrases of the doxology ; the struc- 
ture of the sentence is thus lost, and he concludes with a well- 
known formula of praise $ 9 ddéa «.r.d. (Gal. i. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 
Heb. xiii. 21). 

2. If the involved construction were the only difficulty caused 
by reading @, it would probably be right to retain it. But there 
are others more serious. How are the words da 'I. X. to be taken? 
and what does ¢ refer to? 

(1) Grammatically the simplest solution is to suppose, with 
Lid., that ¢ refers to Christ, and that St. Paul has changed the 
construction owing to the words da ‘1.x. He had intended to 
finish ‘to the only wise God through Christ Jesus be Glory,’ 
as in Jude 25 pdvp Gc owrhps quay, did “1. X. rod Kupiov jpar, ddfa, 
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peyahwotyn, «7d, but the words "Incod Xpicrod remind him that 
it is through the work of Christ that all this scheme has been 
developed; he therefore ascribes to Him the glory. This is the 
only possible construction if @ be read, but it can hardly be 
correct; and that not because we can assert that on @ priort 
grounds a doxology cannot be addressed to the Son, but because 
such a doxology would not be in place here. The whole purpose 
of these concluding verses is an ascription of praise to Him who 
is the only wise God. 

(2) For this reason most commentators attempt to refer the 
® to Ged, This in itself is not difficult: it resembles what is 
the probable construction in 1 Pet. iv. 11, and perhaps in Heb. 
xiii. 21. But then &a "I. X. becomes very difficult. To take it 
with oops would be impossible, and to transfer it into the 
relative clause would be insufferably harsh. 

There is no doubt therefore that it is by far the easiest course 
to omit @ We have however the alternative of supposing that 
it is a blunder made by St. Paul’s secretary in the original letter. 
We have seen that some such hypothesis may explain the im- 
possible reading in iv. 12. 


els rods alavas should be read with BCL, Harcl., Chrys. Cyr. Theodrt. 
tov alavoy was added in NADEP, Vulg. Pesh. ”Boh., Orig.-lat. &c., 
owing to the influence of 1 Tim. i. 17. 


The doxology sums up all the great ideas of the Epistle. 
The power of the Gospel which St. Paul was commissioned to 
preach; the revelation in it of the eternal purpose of God; its 
contents, faith; its sphere, all the nations of the earth; its author, 
the one wise God, whose wisdom is thus vindicated—all these 
thoughts had been continually dwelt on. And so at the end 
feeling how unfit a conclusion would be the jarring note of 
vv. 17-20, and wishing to ‘restore to the Epistle at its close its 
former serene loftiness,’ the Apostle adds these verses, writing 
them perhaps with his own hand in those large bold letters which 
seem to have formed a sort of authentication of his Epistles 
(Gal. vi. 11), and thus gives an eloquent conclusion to his great 
argument. 
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Manuscripts, p. Lxiii f. 

Marcion, pp. lxxxiii; xc; xcvi; 28; 
55; 83; 179; 180; Igo; 226; 
339 3 306; 384. 

Mark, St., p. xxix. 

Marriage, Law of, p. 170 ff 

Martial, p. lii. 

Martyrologium Hieronymianum, p. 
XXX, 

Mary (Miriam), pp. xxxiv; xxXxv 

Mayor, Dr. J. B., p. Ixxvii. 

Melanchthon, Philip, p. ciii. 

Merit, pp. 81; 86; 94 ff.: 97 ff. ; 245; 
330 ff. 

Messiah, Coming of the, pp. 62; 188; 
407; 287 %.5 2065 330185 370 f. 
Messianic Interpretation of O. T., 

pp. 281 f.; 287 f.; 296; 306; 336. 

Meyer, Dr. H. A. W., p. cvi and 
passim, 

Michelsen, J. H. A., p. Ixxxviii. 

Minucius Felix, p. liv. 

Mithras, p. xviii. 

Mosquensis, Codex, p. \xv. 

Moule, H. C. G., p. cviii. 


Naasseni, p, 1xxxii. 

Naber, S. A., p. Ixxxvi. 

Narcissus, xvi. 11; p. xxxiv fi 

Natural Religion, pp. 39 ff.; 54. 

Nereus, xvi. 5. 

Nero, The Quinguennium of, p. xiv. 
Character of his reign, p. xv. 
Law and Police under him, p xvi. 

Neutral Text, p. 1xxi. 

Novatian, p. li. 


Objections, Treatment of, pp. 69 ; 
743 985 2533 2933 295. 


| Oecumenius, p. ¢, 


1. SUBJECTS 


Oehler, Dr. G. F., p. 318. 
Old Testament, Use of the, pp. 77; 
264; 288 f.; 302 ff.; 306. 
Collections of extracts 
pp: 2643; 282. 
Oltramare, Hugues, p. cviii. 
Olympas, xvi. 15. 
Origen, p. xcix and passim. 
Original Sin, p. 137. 
Ostian way, The, p. xxix. 


from, 


Paganism, p. 49 ff. 
Paley, W., p. 413- 
Parousia, The, p. 377 ff. 
Participle, Force of, iv. 18; v. 1; 
ix, 22. 
Passive Obedience, p. 372. 
Patiriensis, Codex, p. \xv. 
Patriarchs, Testaments of the Twelve, 
p- lxxxii. 
Patrobas, xvi. 14. 
Patron, p. 417 f. 
Pattison, Mark, p. 60. 
Paul, St. (see ‘St. James,’ ‘St. John,’ 
*St. Jude,’ ‘St. Peter’). 
Collection of his Epistles, p. xxix. 
Conversion of, p. 186. 
Courtesy of, pp. 21; 403. 
Death of, p. xxxi. 
Grief of, over Israel, pp. 225; 
227. * 

Jerusalem visits, p. xlii. 

Journeys of, pp. xxxvi ff. ; 407 ff. ; 
413 ff. 

Penetrating insight of, pp. 26 f. ; 
103; 186, 

Philosophy ot History of, p. 
342 ff. 

Plans of, pp. xxxvi ff.; 19 ff. ; 
41o ff. 

Roman citizenship, p. xiv. 

Rome and its influence on, pp. xiii ; 
xviii. 

Style of, p. liv. 

Temperament and character,p.lix. 
Paulus Episcopus, p. 1xxxwiii. 
Pedanius Secundus, p. xvii. 

Pelagius, p. ci. 
Perfect tense, v. 2; ix. 19; xvi. 7. 
Persis, xvi. 12; p. xxxv. 
Peshitto Version, The, p. Ixvii. 
Peter, St. 
Death of, p. xxxii. 
Roman Church and, pp. xxviii ff. ; 
Ixxvi. 
His twenty-five years’ episcopate, 
_P = 
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Peter, First Epistle of, p. xxiv ff. 

Pharaoh, ix. 17. 

Philo, Embassy to Rome, p. xx. 

Philologus, xvi. 15; p. xxxiv f. 

Phlegon, xvi. 14. 

Phoebe, xvi. 1; p. xxxvi. 

Pierson, A., p. Ixxxvi. 

Plumptre, Dean, pp. 420; 426. 

Polycarp, Epistle of, pp. Ixxix ; 371. 

Pompeius Magnus, p. xix. 

Pomponia Graecina, pp. xvili; xxii; 
XXXV. 

Poor, Contributions for the, pp. xxxvi ; 
xcii; 412 f. 

Poppaea Sabina, p. xviii. 

Porphyrianus, Codex, p. \xv. 

Porta Portuensts, Jewish cemetery at, 
p- Xx. 

Portus, Jewish cemetery at, p. xx. 

Predestination (see ‘ Election,’ ‘ Re- 
sponsibility’), p. 347 ff. 

Prisca (Priscilla : see‘ Aquila’), xvi. 3. 

Prisctllae coemeteriumt, p. 419. 

Promise, Conception of, pp. 6; 18; 
109 ff. 

Propitiation, pp. 92; 94; 129f. 

Proselytes, p. xxv. 

Provinces under Nero, p. xv. 

Pythagoreans, p. 400. 


Quinguennium of Nero, p. xiv. 


Ramsay, W. M., pp. xiv; xxviii; 
Xxxi. 

Reconciliation, Idea of, p. 129 f. 

Reformation Theology, The, pp. cii; 
152; 273f. 

Regeneration, p. 185 f. 

Reiche, p. xev. 

Remnant, Doctrine of the, pp. 308 ; 
316 ff. 

Renan, E., pp. xcii; 421. 

Rendall, F., p. xxxviii. 

Resch, Dr. A., p. 382. 

Resurrection, p. 325 f. 

of Christ, pp. 112 ff. ; 116 L; 159. 
Revelation (cf. droxaduyis), pp. 39 ff.; 


42, 
Riddell, Mr. James, p. Ig1. 
Righteousness, p. 28 ff. 
of God, pp. 24 ff.; 134 ff. 
Roman Church, pp. xxv; 18 ff. ; 370; 
4oif.; 404. 
Composition of, p. xxxi. 
Creed of, p. liii. 
Government, pp. xxxv; 370 f. 
Greek character of, p. lii. 
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Roman Church (continued )— 

Mixed character of, p. xxxiv. 

Origin of, pp. xxv; lxxvi. 

Status and condition of, p. xxxiv. 
Roman citizenship, St. Paul’s, p. xiv. 
Roman Empire, p. xiv. 

Romans, Epistle to the. 

Analysis of, p. xlvii. 

Argument of, p. xliv. 

Ephesians compared with, p. lv. 

Integrity of, p. Ixxxv. 

Language and Style of, lii. 

Literary History of, p. Ixxiv. 

Occasion of, p. xxxviil. 

Place of, in Pauline Epistles, 

p- Ixxxiv. 

Purpose of, p. xxxix. 

Text of, p. lxii. 

Time and place of, p. xxxvi. 
Rome in A.D. 58, p. xiii ff. 

Influence of, on St. Paul, pp. xiii ; 

XXvi. 
Rufus, xvi. 13 5 pp. xxvii; xxxiv. 
Ruskin, Mr., p. 93. 


Sacrifice of Christ, pp. 91 ff.; 119; 
122. 

Sacrifices, the Levitical, pp. ga; 122. 
Sahidic Version, p. lxvii. 
Salvation, pp. 23 f.; 152 f. 
Sanctification, pp. 38; 152. 
Sangermanensts, Codex, p. 1xix. 
Satan, p. 145. 
Schader, Dr. E., p. 117. 
Schaefer, Dr. A., p. cix. 
Scholasticism, pp. 37; 118; 123. 
Schultz, Dr. H., p. 14. 
Schiirer, Dr. E., p. xviii and passzm. 
Scrivener, Dr. F. H. A., p. Ixvii. 
Sedulius Scotus, p. xiv. 
Seneca, p. xvii. 
Septuagint, passim. 
Silvanus, p. xxix. 
Sin, pp. 130 ff. ; 136 ff. ; 143 ff.; 176 ff. 
Sinatticus, Codex, pp. \xii; Ixvii. 
Slavery in Rome, p. xviii. 
Smend, Dr. R., p. 29. 
Smith, Dr. W. Robertson, pp. 14; 
i 317 f 

ociety, the Christian, pp. 122 f.; 355. 
Sohm, Dr. R., p. 15. a 
Sonship, p. 201 ff. 
Sosipater, p. xxxvii. 
Spain, xv. 24, 28. 
Speculum, The, p. 124. 
Spirit, The Holy, pp. 189 ff.; 196 f.; 

199 ff. 
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Spiritual gifts, pp. 21; 358 f& 
Stachys, xvi. 9; p. Xxvil. 

Steck, Rudolph, p. 1xxxvi. 
Stichi (orixor), p. lvi f. 

Stoicism, p. xvi. 

Stuart, Moses, p. cvi. 

Suetonius, p. xxi. 

Suillius, p. xvi. 

Swete, Dr. H. B., p. 7; 173 241. 
Syriac Versions, p. lxxi ff. 


Terminology, Theological, p. 17. 

Tertius, xvi. 22. 

Tertullian, p. xxix. 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
p. lxxxii and passim. 

Text of the Epistle, p. Ixiii. 

New nomenclature 
p. xxi. 

Theodoret, pp. c; 149 and passim. 

Theophanes, p. cix. 

Theophylact, p. c. 

Thessalonians, Epp. to, p. lxii. 

Tholuck, F. A. G., p. cv. 

Timotheus, xvi. 21; p. xxxvii. 

Toy, Prof. C. H., p. 306 f. 

Trent, Council of, p. 152. 

Trinity, Doctrine of the, pp. 15; 
200; 340. 

Tryphaena, xvi. 12; p. Xxxv. 

Tryphosa, xvi. 12; p. Xxxv. 

Turpie, Mr. D M°Calman, p. 307. 

Tyndale, pp. 65; 1753; 1943 393. 


suggested, 


Union with Christ, pp. 117; 153 ff.; 
162 ff. 
Urbanus, xvi. 9; pp. xxvii; xxxiv. 


Valentinians, p. 1xxxii. 

Van Manen, W. C., p. 1xxxvii. 

Vatican Hill, The, p. xxix. 

Vaticanus, Codex, pp. \xiii; xviii ; 
Ixxili. 

Vaughan, Dr. C. J., p. evii. 

Vegetarians, pp. 385; 401 f. 

Versions, p. Ixvi. 

Vicarious suffering, p. 93. 

Victor, Bishop, p. li. 

Vipsanius Terenas, p. xv. 

Voelter, Dr. D., p. Ixxxvii. 


Weak, The, pp. 383 ff.; 399 ff. 
Weber, Dr. F., p. 7 and gassim. 
Weber, Dr. V., p. 275. 

Weiss, Dr. Bernhard, pp. xl; cvi 
Weisse, C. H., p. Lxxxvi. 
Westcott, Bishop, pp. 93; 129. 
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Western Text, The, p. lxxi ff. Works, pp. 57; 103; 275 ff. 
Wetstein, J. J-, p. ev. Wrath of God, pp. 47; 117. 
Weymouth, Dr. R. F., p. 424. 

Wiclif, pp. 9; 1753 194. Zahn, Dr. Theodor, p. lxxx¥ 


Wordsworth, Dr. Christopher, p. cvii. | Ziegler, L., p. lxvi. 


II. LATIN WorRDs. 


angustia, p. 57. tugulatio, p. 222. 
carilas, pp. 1243; 375- mortificart, p. 222. 
definitus, p. 8. perficto, pp. 58; 124. 
deputatus, p. 222. perpetro, p. 53. 
destinatus, p. 8. pressura, pp. 573 124 
dilectio, pp.124; 375» victima, p. 222. 


III. GREEK WoRDS. 


[This is an Index to the Notes and not a Concordance; sometimes however, 
where it is desirable to illustrate a particular usage, references are given to 
passages which are not directly annotated in the Commentary. The oppor- 
tunity is also taken to introduce occasional references to two works which 
appeared too late for use in the Commentary, /Votes on Epistles of St. Paul 
from unpublished Commentaries (including the first seven chapters of the 
Romans) by Bp. Lightfoot, and Bzbelstudien by G. Adolf Deissmann (Mar- 
burg, 1895). Some especially of the notes on words in the rormer work 
attain to classical value (dya@ds and Sixatos, dvaxepadaovoba, ddrioy), and 
the latter brings to bear much new illustrative matter from the Flinders Petrie 
and other papyri and from inscriptions. In some instances the new material 
adduced has led to a confirmation, while in others it might have led to a 
modification of the views expressed in the Commentary. We cannot however 
include under this latter head the somewhat important differences in 1:egard to 
dixaiody and kata\Adooev, Bp. Lightfoot’s view of diatody in particular 
seems to us less fully worked out than was usual with him.] 


"ABB4, viii. 15. | ay.movrn, i. 4. 
a&Bvooos, x. 7. | a-yvoeiv, x. 33 xi. 25. 
dya0ds, v. 7 (=Lft.); 70 dyaddy, xiii. — dypiéAauos, xi. 17. 
4; xiv. 10; xv. 2, | dbeApds, x. 1; ch Detssmann, p. 8a t. 
ayabwovvn, xv. 14. ad.xia, i. 18, 29; ili. 5. 
ayanay, xiii. 8, 9. dddxipos, i. 28. 


ayaa, v. 5, 8; xii. g; xiii, 10; | ddvvaros, viii. 3. 
xv. 30; pp. 374 ff.: cf. Deissmann, | dtd:0s, i. 20. 


p- 80 f. ala, iii. 25; pp. 91 £, 129. 
ayyedos, vill. 38. al@y, xii, 2. 
ayiagpds, Vi. 19. dxadapaia, vi. 19. 


dywos, i. 7; xi. 16; xii. 1, 135 xvi 2, | deon, x. 16, 
14. akpoarns, ii, 13. 
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dxpoBvoria, ii. a7. 
dAVOea, i. 25; ili. 6. 
dAnons, ili. 4. 
GAG A€éyw, x. 18, I. 
ddAdooey ey, i. 23. 
GAOT ptos, XV. 20. 
dpa, iti. 12. 
dpapravew, v. 12, 13; vi. 15; p- 144. 
dpaprnpa, iil. 25. 
dpapria, iii, 25; v.13; p. 143 f. 
}, Vv. 125 vi. 6, 7, 10; vil. 8. 
dperapédnros, xi. 29. 
dvaBaivew, x. 6, 
dvayev, x. 6. 
ava(nv, vii. 9. 
dvdOepa, ix. 3. 
dvakaivwots, xii. 2. 
dvaxepadraodoba, xiii. 9: 
Notes, p. 331 f. 
dvadoyia, xii. 6. 
dvamoAoynros, i. 203 ii. I. 
dvagraats, i. 43 p. 18. 
dvefepevvnros, xi. 33. 
avOpag, xii. 20. 
avOpwmvov A€éyu, vi. 19. 
avOponos, ix. 20. 
6 €0u, vii. 22. 
6 nadatds, vi. 6; pp. 172, 174- 
dvopia, vi. 19. 
dvoxn, ii. 4. 
avramddopa, xi. 9. 
dvTiTdoocecOat, xiii. 2. 
dvurdKp.Tos, xii. 9. 
déios ... mpds, vill. 18. 
dfiws, xvi. 2. 
dmapx7, Vili. 23; xi. 16; xvi. §. 
dnexdéxeaOat, viii. 19. 
dmoatia, dmorety, iii. 3. 
amddrns, xii. 8. 
dé, i. 20; dm pépous, xv. 15. 
dmoBodn, xi. 14. 
dnodvnoKev, vi. 7, 10. 
dmoxadvnreabar, i. 18. 
dmokdadvifis, viii. 19. 
aroxapadoxia, viii. 19, 
droAapBdvev, i. 27. 
dmodvtpwors, iii, 24: cf. Lit. ad Joc. 
and p. 316. 
dméaToAos, i. 1; XVI. 7; p. 18. 
arotidecOat, xiii. 12. 
amoroApay, x, 20, 
amwAeia, ix. 22. 
dpa ovv, v. 18; vii. 35; ix. 16, 18. 
dpéokev, xv. I. 
apxn, viii. 38. 
doéBea, i. 18. 
doeBns, iv. 5. 


cf. Lft. 
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daéAyeia, xiii. 13. 
dobévea, vi. 19; viii. 36. 
daadeveiv, xiv. Ie 

dodevns, v. 6. 

*Aota, xvi. 5. 

dotovéos, i. 31 (v. L), 
dovveros, i. 31. 
aripaceOat, i. 24. 

aurds, i. 24; ix. 3; XV. 1q- 
avrod (emphatic), iii. 24. 
[abrod, i. 24.] 

dpopicew, i. 1; p. 18. 
dpoppn, vii. 8. 

*Axata, xvi. 5 (v. 1). 
dxpeovoGat, iii, 12. 


Baad, 7, xi. 4. 

Ba6os, viii. 39; xi. 33. 
BanrifecOa eis, vi. 3. 
BapBapos, i. 14. 

BaotAcia Tod Oo, xiv. 17. 
BaotAevev, V. 14, 173 Vi. 1% 
Baord¢ev, xv. 1. 
BdeAvooec Oat, ii. 22. 
Bijpa, xiv. 10. 
BdraognpetcOa, xiv. 16. 
BovaAnua, ix. 19. 
[BovrAopa, p. 182.] 
Bp@ats, xiv. 17. 


yeyerjoba, xv. 8. 

yéeyova, ii, 25; xvi. 7. 

yévorro, pn, ii. 4; xi. I, TY. 

yiveoOat, i. 3; iil. 4. 

ywwowey, ii, 2; vi. 6, vile 7, 153 

viii. 29]. 

ya@ous, xv. 14. 

yrowordv, 7d, i. 19. 

ypaupa, vii. 6. 

yeapn, i. 23 p. 18: cf. Deissmann, 
p- 109. 


5é, iii. 22; ix. 30; xi. 13. 

det, viii. 26. 

bid, i. 8; ii, 273 iii. 25, 295 iv. 41, 
25; xiv. 20; p. 119. 

5s’ Eaurov, xiv. 14. 

diadHen, ix. 4. 

di:axovetv, XV. 25. 

diaxovia, xii. 7. 

Sidicovos, xv. 8; xvi. 1. 

dianpivec@a, iv. 20; xiv. 23. 

dideprois, xiv. 1. 

diadroyio pds, i, 21; xiv. I. 

diaoToAn, x. 12. 

d:apepovta, ra, ii. 18 [ =Lit.}, 

bidacKaXia, xv. 4. 


III. GREEK WORDS 


didax7y, vi. 175 xvi. 17. 

dépxeoOau, v. 12. 

Sixaoxpiota, ii. 5. 

dixaos, i, 17; iii, 26; v.73 p. 28f. 

dixacoovvn, pp. 28 ff., 392. 

dixacoovvn cod (4 Sit. TOD Oeod), i. 
17, soli. U5, 2%, 25)3) X13 peers 4atts 

Sixarovy, SixcarodoOat, ii. 133 iii. 4, 20, 


26, 28; iv. 5; vi. 7; vill. 30; 


pp. 30f. (otherwise Lft. ; see how- 
ever his remarks on dftovv, Votes, 
p. 105). 

dixciwpa, i. 32; v. 16, 183 viii. 4; 
p. 31 (cf. Lft. p. 292). 

dixaiwots, iv, 25; v. 183 pp. 31, 
147 ff. 

5:6, xiii. 5 3 xv. 22. 

bdrt, i. 193 iii. 20. 

dixooTacia, xvi. 17. 

Simnew, ix. 30; xii. 14. 

Soxiacew, i. 28; ii. 183 xii. 2. 

Soxipn, V. 4. 

bdfa, i. 23; ili. 235 Vv. 23 vi. 43 Vili. 
18, 21 $ 1x. 43) XV. 7's XVi. 27. 

Sofalw, i, 21; viii. 30; xi. 133 XV. 9. 

Sovdcia, viii. 15, 21. 

dovAos, i. 1; p. 18. 

Sivas, i. 4, 16; viii. 38. 

divacbat, xvi, 25. 

duvarety, xiv. 4. 

Suvartés, xii. 18. 

bain, XV. 5. 

dwped, V. 15. 


éyxarely, Vili. 33. 

éyuevTpely, xi. 17. 

eyKOMTELV, XV. 22, 

é50At0vaay, iii. 13. 

€6vn, i. 53 ii, 143 ix. 30. 

etye, v. 6 (v. 1.) (iii. 30]. 

€ixwy, viii. 29. 

eirep, iii. 30. 

elves, i. 10; xi. 14. 

eipnvn, i. 73 V. 13 Vili. 63 xiv. 17; 
XV. 13,33 5 XVi205 pile 

els, ii. 26; iv. 3; viii. 18; xi. 36; 
xy. 26 (cf. Deissmann, p. 113 ff.). 

els 76 with inf., i. 11, 20 (otherwise 
Lft.); iv. 11, 16, 18, 

els, 6, V. 15, 17; ix. 10. 

eicépxerOat, xi. 25. 

&, ii. 8 (cf. Lft.); iii, 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.) ; iv. 14, 16; xi. 36; xii, 18. 

Ex6.nos, xiii. 4. 

éxes, ix. 26. 

éunday, xi. 17, 
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éxxdnota, xvi. 5, 16; p. 18. 
éxudive, xvi. 17. 
éxAexTds, Vili. 33; xvi. 133 Pp. 4. 
éxdoyn, xi. 7, 28. 
Kar’ éxdoynv, ix. 113 xi. 5; 
Pp. 250. 
éxminrey, ix. 6. 
éxxvvew, V. 5. 
éAagowy, ix. 12. 
éXeav, ix. 15; xii. 8. 
édevdepia, viii. 21. 
“EAAny, i. 14. 
€AAoyEtoOa (€AAOYGo0at), v. 13. 
éAnls, Vv. 43 viii. 24; xii. 12; xv. 4, 
13) 
év, i. 18 (otherwise Lft.), 19, 233 xi. 
2, 25; xv. 6: cf. Deissmann, p. 
115 ff. 
év Kupiq, xvi. 13. 
év Kupiq ‘Inoot, xiv. 14. 
év XpioT@, ix. 1; xvi. 7. 
év XpioT@ “InG00, iii. 24; vi. I. 
év capkt, viii. 9. 
év mvevdpari, Vili. 9. 
év @, viii. 3. 
évdelxvucbar, ii. 15; ix. 17, 22. 
évderfis, iii, 25, 26. 
évduvapovabat, iv. 20. 
évouceiv, vii. 17 5 Vill. 11. 
évToAn, vii. 8. 
évrvyxavev, xi. 2: cf. Deissmann, 
p. 117f. 
eanaray, vii. 11. 
éfeyeiperv, ix. 17. 


» &Lopodroyeioba, xiv. II. 


éfovgia, ix. 21; xiii. 1. 

énayyedla, iv. 13; ix. 4, 8; p. 18 
(cf. Lft. on iv. 21). 

éma.vos, ii. 29. 

énaaxvvecbat, i. 16, 

émavapipuvnoKev, XV. 15. 

énavataveoOal, li. 17. 

émel, iii. 6. 

éni, ig, 113 iv. 18; v. 2; villi. 20. 

ep’ @, V. 12. 

émiyvwots, i. 28; iii. 203 x. 2. 

émOupeiv, émOupia, vii. 7; P. 375+ 

émnaretabar, X. 12, 13, 14. 

Emipevely, Xi, 22, 

émmoOeiv, i, 11. 

émmodia, xv. 23. 

émianpos, xvi. 7. 

émredeiv, xv. 28. 

empéperr, iii, 5. 

érovopacecdat, ii. 17. 

épyov, 73 epyov, ii. 15; xiii. 35 xiv. 
30} p. 103. 
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é petv— 
épeis ovv, ix. 19; xi. 19. 
vi épodper, iii. 5. 
vi oby épodpev, iv. 1; vi. 13 Vii. 
75 Vili. 31; ix. 14. 
épiOeta, ii. 8. 
dobiew, xiv. 2, 3, 6 
érepos, vii. 23. 
én, iii. 7; v. 6; ix. 19. 
evayyeriCeoOa, x. 15; p. 5f. 
ebayyéAsov, i. 13 x. 16; xi. 28; p. 18. 
evayyéAldy pov, ii. 163 xvi. 25- 
evdpeoros, xii. I. 
evdoxety, xv. 26 f. 
evdoxia, x. I. 
evaAoyelv, xii. 14. 
eddoynrés, i. 253 ix. 53 p. 236: cf. 
Lft., p. 310. 
evdoyia, xv. 29; xvi. 18. 
etododaba, i, 10 (=Lft.). 
eiploxev, iv. 1 (v. 1; on the reading 
see also Lft.). 
exeoOat, ix. 3. 
épanag, vi. 10. 
eg’ gy v. 12. 
éxew, i. 28; iv. a5 v. 1, 2 (=Lft.). 
ixOpés, p. 129 f. 


(éew, xii, 11. 

Gros, x. 2. 

(nv, vii. 9 (cf. Lft.); x. 53 xii. 1; 
xiv. 9. 

(on, viii. 6; xi. 15. 

(womoety, iv. 17. 


f, iii. 29; xi. 2. 
i G-yoeire, vi. 3; Vii. I. 
} «ai, ii. 15. 
To... 7, vi, 16. 

N5n, i. 103 Xili, 11. 

*HAelas, xi. 2. 

Hepa, ii. 5, 

HTTHMa, Xi. 12. 


Oavaros, 6, v. 12, 

(=Lft.) ; vii. 24. 
Oavarovabat, vii. 4. 
Oedrys, i, 20, 
OéAev, vii. 15 ; ix. 16. 
6éAnua, 74, i. 10; ii, 18; xii. 2. 
Oepédtov, XV. 20. 
@eds, p. 237. 

Ocds narnp, i. 7; p. 18. 

Geoatvyns, i. 30 (cf. Lft.). 
Ofpa, Xi. 9. : : 
OARS, ti. Q 5 V. 35 Vill 35 5 xii. Ta. 
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Oupés, ii. 8. 

6vata, xii, I. 

Sos, viii, 32; x. 3: see however 
Deissmann, p. 120 f. 

tepoovaeiy, ii. 22. 

lepoupyeiv, xv. 16. 

‘IepovoaAnp, xv. 19. 

"Inoots Xporos, i. 1; pp. 3 f, 83 f, 
160 f. 

ixavds, xv. 23 (v. l.). 

idaornpiov, iii. 25; Pp. 92, 130: 
comp. Lft. and Deissmann, p.121 ff. 

"TAAupixoy, xv. 19. 

iva, v. 20; xi. II. 

iés, ili. 13. 

Iovdatos, ii. 17, 29; Pp. 229. 

"Iopana, ix. 6. 

"Iopandirns, ix. 43 p. 64. 

tordvat, iii. 31; xiv. 4. 


KaOnKovra, 74, i, 28. 
Kabioravat, Vv. 19. 
«a0, viii. 26. 
«aBopay, i. 20. 
waipés, iii. 26 ; xii. rr (v. 1); xiii. 11. 
kata Koipov, Kara tov Katpdv, VW. 
6; ix. 9. 
kaxla, i. 29. 
KakonOea, i. 29. 
KaAeiv, iv. 17; viii. 30; ix. 7. 
Kad@s, xi. 20. 
wapdia, i, 21. 
Kaptopopeiv, vii. 4 (otherwise Lft.). 
ward, ii. 5; vili. 27; xi. 28; xv. 5. 
wa els, xii. 5. 
war’ olkov, Xvi. 5. 
watayeyv, x. 6. 
Katata xuvel, V. 53 ix. 33. 
Katakavxao0a, xi. 18. 
KaTakpipa, Vili, I. 
kataxpivey, Vill. 3. 
KaTadddos, i. 30. 
kaTadapBavey, ix. 30. 
kaTaddaynh, V. 11; xi. 15. 
KkaTadAaooey, Vv. 10, 
Katadvetv, Xiv. 20. 
Katavoeiy, iv. 19. 
Karavufis, xi. 8. 
karapyeiy, iii. 3, 31; vie 6; vii. 2, 6. 
katapricev, ix. 22, 
KaTappovety, il. 4. 
karévayTi, iv. 17. 
katepyaecdat, ii, g 3 Vil. 15. 
waréxev, KaTéxecOat, i, 18 (otherwise 
Lft.) ; vii. 6. 
warnryopety, ii. 15, 


III. 


karnyxety, ii, 18. 
Kavxao0at, v. 3, 11. 
Kavxaoat, ii, 17. 
wavxnua, iv. 2. 
Kavyxnots, V. 33 Xv. 17. 
Keyxpeal, xvi. 7. 
whpvypa, xvi. 25. 
Anpvooey, x. 14, 15. 
kivbuvos, viii. 35. 
xAddos, xi. 16. 
«Anpovépos, iv. 13, 143 viii. 17. 
KAjots, xi. 29. 
kAnrés, i. 1, 6,73 viii. 28; p. 18. 
KAnTh ayia, p. 12f, 
kAlpa, xv. 23. 
woAla, xvi. 18. 
Kowés, xiv. I4. 
kowoveiy, xii. 13; x¥. 27. 
xowvwvia, xv. 26. 
woitn, xiii. 13. 
Koitny Exewv, ix. 10. 
komay, xvi. 6. 
xoopos, 6, iii. 6; v. 12. 
kpivev, kpiveoOat, iii. 4; xiv. 5, 13. 
«riots, i. 20; viil. 19, 21, 39. 
Kinthy, Xv. 19. 
Kuprevety, Vi. Q. 
Kupios, i. 4, 73 x. 12, 135 xii. 11; 
xiv. 8; xv. 6; p. 18. 
w@pos, xiv. 14. 


Aadely, iii. 19. 

Aads, xi. I. 

Aarpeia, ix. 4; xii. 1. 

Aarpevety, i. 9. 

Adyava, xix. 2. 

Aeyety, iii. 19. 
GAAG Aéyw, x. 18, 19. 
A€yw ody, xi, I, II. 

Actupa, xi. 5. 

Aeroupycivy, p. 20: cf. Deissmann, 

p.137f 

Aectoupyés, xiii. 6; xv. 16. 

Adya 74, iii. 2. 

AoyieoOar, viii. 18; xiv. 14. 
Aoyilecda els, ii. 26; iv. 3. 

Aoytkes, xii. I. 

Aoyiopes, ii. 15. 

Adyos, iii. 4; ix, 6. 

AvreiaOat, xiv. 15. 

AUmn, ix. 2. 


paxdpios, iv. 7, 8; xiv. 22. 
parapiopss, iv. 6. 
paxpoduuia, ii. 4. 

Mapia (Mapray), xvi. 6 (v. 1.). 
paprupeiy, ili. 21; x. 2- 
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parasdrns, viii. 20, 
paraovabat, i. 21. 
paxaipa, vill. 35. 
peiCov, ix. 12, 
péd\Aav, viii. 18. 
pédAdav, 6, v. 14, 
pév, x. I. 
pev obv, xi. 133 p. 324. 
pevoovye, ix, 20; x, 18. 
péevey, ix. 11. 
peorés, i. 29; XV. 14. 
peradiSovat, xii. 8. 
perapoppovoba, xii. 2. 
peratd ddAnAay, ii. 15. 
py, Weoigs iit, 53) iva Tos ixn 145 
x. 19. 
H}) yévorro, iii. 45 ix. 143 xi. 1, 
Il. 
pho, ix, 11. 
pvela, xii, 13 (v. 1). 
pévos, xvi. 26. 
pdppwors, ii, 20, 


puaotnpiov, xi, 25; xvi. 25. 


vexpés, i. 4 (cf. Lft.) ; viii. 10; xi. 15. 
éx vexpav, vi. 13 (cf. Lft.). 
ynmos, ii, 20. 
winay, iii, 4; xii. 21. 
vopobecia, ix. 4. 
vépos, metaphorical use of, iii. 27; vii. 
21,93% Vill. 29 Xi 31. 
vdpos (sine artic.), ii. 12, 13, 14, 25 5 
ili. “31 (ch Lit.)is iv. 133 ¥.° 135 
vii. 13 ix. 313 x. 4. 
vopos, 6, ii. 13,143 iii. 19; vil. a, 
12, 
voos, i, 28; vii. 23; xii. 2. 
vuvi, iii, a1, 


d5ny6s, ii. 19. 

oldaper, ii. 2; viii. 22, 28. 

oixodopn, xiv. 19. 

oleretpeiy, ix. 15. 

olxrippos, xii. I. 

olos, ix. 6. 

dxvnpés, xii, II. 

bros, viii. 36. 

dpodvpaddy, xv. 6. 

dpotwpa, vi. 5; viii. 3, 

dpodroryeiv, ix. 9. 

éverdiopds, xv. 3. 

évopa, i. 5; p. 18. 

évopacev, xv. 20. 

SrAov, vi. 13. 

Bros av, ili, 4. 

bpyn, 4 opyn, i. 18; ff. §, 8; iti. 5 
xii, 19; xiii. 4. 
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Spicer, i. 4. 
ds ye, Vili. 32. 
boris, i. 25, 323 ii. 155 vi. 23 ix. 4 
ort, viii. 21, 27, 29; 1x. 2. 
ov pn, iv. 8. 
ov pdvoy 8é, viii. 23; ix. 10. 
ov. mavTws, iil. 9. 
oby, ii. 21; iii, 28 (v. 1); x. 145 xii. 
I; p. 294. 
opetvew, xill, 8; xv. I. 
dpdviov, vi. 23: cf. Lft. and Deiss- 
mann, p. 145 f. 


maénua, vii. 5. 
ma.deuT7s, ii. 20. 
nadatds avOpwros, vi. 6. 
TMavTWS, iii. ge 
mapa, i, 25. 
map’ éavtois, xii. 16. 
mapaBaots, iv. 15. 
napadiddvat, i. 24; iv. 25; vi. 17. 
napa(ndovy, x. 19; xi. II. 
mapaxetoba, vii. 18, 21. 
mapaton, V. 19. 
napdntwpa, v.15; xi. 11 (cf. Lft. on 
Vv. 20). 
mapakAnats, XV 5. 
mapeaépxecOa, V. 20. 
TApEots, lil, B5- 
nmapoTavat, mapoTavey, Vi, 133 xii. I. 
mapovaia, pp. 379 f. 
mas, ix. 5; x. 163 xi. 26, 32. 
narhp, 6, 1.73 Vi. 43 viii. 15; cf. xv. 6. 
uaTnp (=patriarch), ix. 5,10; xi. 28; 
xv. 8. 
wéro.a, li. 19. 
wept duaptias, viii. 3. 
mepimarely, xiii. 13. 
mepiooela, V. 17. 
me pioods, iii, I. 
mepitopn, ii. 293 xv. 8. 
mmaAés, iv. 21. 
mpia, iii, 14. 
mots, Xi, 17. 
nintew, xi. 11, 32 3 xiv. 4. 
mortevev, moTEvedOa, iil. 2; ¥. 103 
xiv. 2. 
niotts, iii, 22; pp. 31 ff. 
MlOTtS, Hy ln Sy D7 Wile 38a Soke. 
20} Ys, 235 2.00, 087 3 kon 
xiv. I. 
nigtis Ingod Xpiorod, iii. 22. 
eis miorty, i. 17. 
é« miarews, i, 17; iii. 26, 30 (cf. 
T ft.); ix. 30, 32; x.63 xiv. 23. 
wAdopa, ix. 20. 
Acovagev, Vv. 20, 
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mAeovetia, i, 29. 
mAnpovv, xv. 19. 
mAnpopopelv, mAnpopopeiabas, iv. 21; 
XIV, 5 5.xWs 13 (Valea 
mAnpwpa, xi, 12, 253 XV. 29. 
mAouTeiv, x. 12. 
mAovTos, ix. 233 xi. 12. 
nvedpa, Vili. 9, 10, 11; xii. 11 5 XV. 30. 
TIvetpa “Ayiov, v. 53 ix. 13 Xiv. 
175 xv. 13, 16, 19: 
mvetpa Ocod, vili. 9, 14. 
nvedpua Xpiorod, viii. 9. 
mvedpa aywwovrys, i. 4. 
mvedpa SovAeias, vill. 15. 
mvedpua Karavigews, xi. 8. 
mvedpa viobeaias, viii. 15. 
év mvedpart, év TH TVEdpATI, i. Q ; 
ii. 293 viii. 95 ix. Tr. 
Kara Tvedpa, i. 43 Vili. 4, 5. 
mvevyarinés, i, 113 Ve 143 Vil. 145 
xv. 27. 
motel, i, 32. 
moAdol, ol, v. 15. 
WOAAG, Td, XV. 22. 
movnpia, i. 29. 
mopveta, i, 29 (v. 1.). 
Mpoyivwokelv, Vili. 29; Xi. 3 
Mporypapelv, XV. 4. 
mpod.Sdvat, xi. 35. 
Tpoeipnkeval, IX. 29. 
mpoemayyeArcoOat, i, 2. 
mpoerorpa ev, ix. 23. 
mpoéxecOar, iii. Q. 
mponyetoOa, xii. ro. 
mpodeots, Vili. 28; ix. II 5 Pp. 250. 
mpd0upos, i, 15. 
mpotorac@a, xii. 8. 
mpokomrey, xiii. 12. 
mpovoetoOat, xii. 17. 
mpoopi(ey, viii. 29. 
m@pomatwp, iv. I. 
MpomeTEV, XV. 24, 
mpos, iii, 26; viii. 18. 
Tpooaywy7n, V. 2. 
mpookaptepely, xii. 12. 
mpéckoppa,, ix. 32; xiv. 13 (v.1.). 
mpooAauBaveobat, xiv. 1. 
mpoodnys, xi. 15. 
mpooTatis, Xvi. 2. 
mpoopopa, xv. 16, 
mpoowmoAnwvia, ii. IT. 
mporiecOa, iii. 25 (otherwise Lft. ad 
Joc., cf. p. 318). 
mpopnreia, xii. 6. 
mpopnrtkds, xvi, 26. 
mp@rov, i. 16 (v. hb), 
mpOTOS, X. 19. 
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mparrdroKos, viii. 39. 
mraiev, xi. II, 

mTw xs, xv. 26. 
mopouv, xi. 7. 
mopwors, xi, 25, 


pjua, x. 8, 17. 

pita, xi. 16 ff.; xv. 12, 
pudpevos, 6, xi. 26. 
Pwyn, i. 7 


gapKiKds, Xv. 27, 
oapkivos, Vil. 14. 
aapé, i 20; vi. 19; ix. 8; xiii. 14; 
p- 181. 
év capki, év ty capi, vii. 5; viii. 
3) 9- 
Kata oapKa, i. 3; iv. 13 viii. 4, 
53 ix. 3,55 p. 233 ff 
Zaravas, XVl. 20; p. 145. 
oeBacecbat, i, 25. 
onpetov, iv. 11; xv. 19. 
oxaviadroy, xi. 9; xiv. 13. 
OKevOS, ix. 21, 22. 
oxdnpovew, ix. 18, 
oxomeiv, Xvi. 17. 
Sravia, xv. 24, 28. 
onéppa, ix. 7. 
omovon, xii. 8, II. 
orevoxwpia, li. 9. 
oTnKey, Xiv. 4. 
ornpicav, i. 11; xvi. 25. 
oroxeiv, iv. Ia (on Tols oTorX. Bee 
Lft.). 
ovyyerns, 1x03) XVl.. 7,50) 20. 
ouyKreley, xi. 32. 
ovyeAn povopos, viii. 17. 
ovyKowonss, X17, 
Tuppaprupely, H-15; vill. 16; ix. 1. 
ovppoppos, Vill. 29. 
oupmapawadcioba, i. 12. 
oupmioxey, viii. 17. 
ovpouTos, vi. 5. 
owarywvitecOat, XV. 30. 
ovvatxpddwrTos, xvi. 7. 
ovvavanavecGat, XV. 32. 
ovvayTiAapBavecOa, viii, 26. 
ovvarrdyecOat, xii. 16. 
ouveldnats, ii. 153 ix. I, 
ouvepyeiv, Vili. 28, 
suvevookeiy, i. 32. 
ovvOarrecOau, vi. 4. 
oumotavai, iii. 5; xvi. Te 
ouvir, iii. 11. 
ouyredciv, ix. 28. 
ovyrépvety, ix. 28. 
guvTpiBew, Xvi. 20. 
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ovvTpippa, iii. 16. 

ovvodivery, viii. 22. 

ovoTavpovcba, vi. 6. 

ovoxnparifecbat, xii. 3. 

opayn, viii. 36. 

oppayicey, xv. 28, 

oppayis, iv. 11. 

culev, owlecOat, Vv. Q3 Vill, 24; xi 
26: cf. Lft. p. 288. 

aGua. vi. 6; vil. 4, 243 Xil. I. 

Zwoitrarpos, xvi. 21. 

owrtnpia, i. 16; x. 1; xi, 1K. 


tame.vos, xii. 16. 

Te yap, vii. 7. 
Téxvoy, Vili. 14, 17 
mann, p. 164). 
tédos (=end), x. 43 (=toll), xiii. 7. 

ti épodpey, iii. 5. 
ti ovv; iii. g; vi. 15; xi. 7. 
ti ovv épodmer ; iv. 13 vi. 1; vii. 

73 villi. 313 ix. 14, 30. 

GAA Ti Adyar; x. 85 xi. 4 

Tiph, xii. 10. 

tiés, iii. 3; xi. 17. 

70 Kar’ épé, i. 15. 

ToApay, V. 7. 

TOA pNpoTEpoV, XV. 15. 

témos, xii. 19; XV. 23. 

Tov with infin., vi. 6; vii. 3. 

Tpame(a, xi. Q. 

TpaxnaAos, Xvi. 4. 


ix. 8 (cf. Deiss- 


TUmos, V. 14; Vi. 17. 


UBpiotns, i. 30. 
viodecia, viii. 15. 
vids (of Christ; cf. Deissmann. p. 166 f.), 
i. 43 Vili. 29; (of man), viii. 14. 
tyérepos, xi. 31. 
jmaxon, i. 5; Vv. 19; xvi. 19. 
tmaxovev, x. 16. 
Smavdpos, vii. 2. 
Umapxely, iv. 19. 
dmepevTvyxaveuy, viii. 26. 
brepexerv, xiii. 1. 
trepnparos, i. 30. 
imepuixay, viii. 37. 
imepmepiacevay, v. 20. 
imepppoveiv, xii. 3. 
td, iii. 9 
rhe leg jii. 19. 
trddeippa, ix. 27. 
bropévew, xii. 12. 
imopovn, Vv. 3. 
imoraccey, trordaceaba, viii. 20; % 
3/7 xiiis I. 
barepeiobat, iii. 23. 
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iynrés, xii. 16. xdpis wal elphvn, i. 7. 

Tyopa, viii. 39. xéptopa, i, 11; vi. 233 xi 63 p 
358 ff. 

palvecdat, vii. 13. xpeia, xii. 13. 

gpavepodobat, iii. 21; xvi. 26. xpnparifer, vii. 3. 

paddros, ix. 11. Xpnpariopds, xi. 4. 

peldecOar, viii. 32. | xpnarodoyia, xvi. 18. 

POdvay, ix. 31. xpnorérns, ii, 4; iii, 125 xi. 22. 

prradeApia, xii. Io. Xprards 'Ijaods, viii. 34 (v. 1.), 39 5 PP. 

pire, p. 374 £. 3f., 160f. ier ; 

planua, xvi. 16. éy XpoTG "Inaod, iii. 245 vi. 13. 

pirofevia, xii. 13. éy XpioT@, ix. 15 XV. 7. 


piAdaTopyos, xii. 10. 
piroripetoba, XV. 20. 
éopos, xiii, 6. 
pparrey, iii. 19. z a 

gpoveiy, viii. 5; xii. 16; xiv. 6; xv. 5. erties eS 
¢pdvnya, viii. 6. deter Mh de 
ppdvipos, xi, 25; xii. 16. Yuxm, ii. g 5 xill. x. 
gvddaoey, ii. 26. 


WedSopat, ix, 1. 
Wevdos, i. 25. 


pvpapa, ix. 21; xi. 16. dv, 5, ix. 5; p. 235. 
puass, ii. 14. ws, ix. 32. 
ds dy, xv. 24. 
xapa, xiv. 173 xv. 13. @aavTws, viii. 26, 
xapis, i. 55 Vv. 2,153 xi. 5, 6; xii. 33 | Gore (with indic.), vil. 4 ; (with infin.), 
xv. 15; xvi, 20; p. 18. vii. 6. 
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